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PREFACE 

TO  TilB  SECOND  EDITION. 


THsfoUowiDgaietlie  diciimstances  widdi  led  to  &e  fuUiejitioB 
of  the  present  work : 

My  first  Information  concerning 'die  system  of  Drs.  Gall  ahdrSpiUK- 
heim  was  derived  from  No.  49  of  the  Ediinbiiigh  Review.  Led  away 
by  the  holdifess  of  that  piece  of  criticism,  I  regarded  the  doctrines  as 
contemptibly  absaid,-and  their  authors  as  the  most  dianeennons  (^ 
men.  In  1816,  however,  shortly  after  the  poblicatiop  of  me  Review, 
my  friend  Mr.  Brownlee  invited  me  to  attend  a  private  dissectioQ  of  a 
recent  hraun,  to  be  performed  in  his  house  by  Ur  Spurzheim.  The 
si^ject  was  not  altogether  new,  as  I  had  previously  attended  a  course 
of  demonstrative  lectures  on  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Barclay.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
exhibited  the  structure  of  the  brain  to  aU  present,  (among  whom  were 
several  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,)  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
bold  averments  of  the  reviewer.  The  result  was  a  complete  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  observers,  that  fbe  assertions  of  the  reviewer 
were  refuted  by  physital  demonstration. 

The  faith  placed  in  the  Review  being  thus  shaken,  I  attended  the 
next  course  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  lectures,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
from  himself  a  correct  account  of  his  doctrines.  Tne  lectures  satisfied 
me  that  the  system  was  widely  different  from  the  representations  given 
of  it  by  the  reviewer,  and  that,  if  true,  it  would  prove  hi^y  impor- 
tant ;  hut  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive.  I  therefore  appealed  to 
Nature  by  observation ;  and  at  last  arrived  at  complete  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Phrenolpgy. 

In  1818  the  Editor  of  the  *<  literary  and  Statistical  Magaane  for 
Scotland  "  invited  me  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  merits  of  me  system 
in  his  work,  and  I  was  induced  to  o£fer  him  some  essays  on  the  subject 
The  notice  which  these  attracted  led  to  their  publication  in  1819,  in  a 
separate  volume,  tmder  the  tide  of  <<  Essays  on  Phrenology."  A  second 
edition  of  these  Essays  has  since  been  called  for,  and  me  present  vo- 
lume is  ofiered  in  compliance  with  ftat  demand.  In  the  present  work 
I  have  adopted  the  title  of  **  A  System  of  Phrenology,'*  on  account  of 
the  wider  scope  and  closer  connexion  of  ite  palls ;  but  pretend  to  no 
novelty  in  prmciple,  and  to  no  rivalry  with  the  great  founders  of  the 
Science. 

The  controversial  portions  of  the  first  edition  are  here  almost  entirely 
omitted.  As  the  opponente  have  quitted  the  field,  these  appeared  no 
longer  necessary,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  what  I  trust  will  be 
found  more  interesting  matter.  Some  readers  may  think  that  retribu- 
tive justice  required  the  continued  republication  of  the  attacks  of  the 
opponents,  that  the  public  mind,  wnen  properiy  enlightened,  might 
express  a  just  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  egre^ous- 
ly  misled  it :  but  riuenology  teaches  us  forbearance ;  and,  besides,  it 
will  be  misfortune  en<nig^  to  the  individuais  who  have  distingiahed 
themselves  in  the  work  of  o^jsrepreaeotetio&y  to  have  &eir  nanes 
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handed  down  to  poeterity  as  the  aiemies  of  the  greatest  aad  most  im- 
poftant  discovery  erer  communicated  to  mankind. 

In  this  work  the  talents  of  seveial  living  characters  are  adverted  to, 
uid  compared  with  the  developement  of  their  mental  oigans — ^which 
IS  a  new  feature  in  j^oeophical  discussion,  and  might,  without  ex- 
planation, ap^tar  to  same  readers  to  be  improper :  but  I  have  founded 
suchr  observations  on  the  printed  l|roriE»  and  published  busts  or  cast9 
of  the  individuals  alluded  to ;  and  boil  of  these  being  public  property, 
there  appe^ed  no  impropriety  in  adverting  to  them.  In  instances  m 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  cerebral  developement  of  peiscms  whose 
mstB  or  casts  are  not  published,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  observa- 
ions  will  not  give  ofkuce. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOORTH,  EDITION. 

The  cause  of  Phrenolp^  continues  prosperously  to  advance^  and 
\  hail  with  pleasure  the  mcrease  of  its  advocates.  Since  the  third 
^tion  of  this  work  was  printed.  Dr.  Yimont,  of  Paris,  Dr.  Caldwell, 
of  Lexin^n,  and  Mr.  Macnish,  of  Gla^w,  have  contributed  valua- 
ble additions  to  the  philosophy  or  literature  of  the  science.  During 
he  same  interval  the  present  work  has  been  reprinted  in  America,  and 
very  ably  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Hirscmeld,  of  Bremen ;  while 
ihe  **  Elements  of  Phrenology"  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Dr.  Fossati.  The  study  of  the  science  thus  appears  to  increase  in  all 
die  enlightened  countries  of  the  globe. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition ;  improved 
suts  have  been  used ;  and,  in  treating  of  topics  of  interest,  I  have  added 
references  to  other  phrenological  works  in  which  they  are  discussed 
3r  illustrated,  so  as  to  render  this  edition  an  index,  as  far  ^  jpossiblf^ 
to  the  general  literature  of  the  science.  The  appendix  contams  Tes- 
timonials in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  and  of  its  utility  in  the 
classification  and  treatment  of  criminals,  presented  in  February,  1836, 
by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  one  of  &e  earliest  and  most  zealous 
advocates  of  the  science,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
His  lordship  transmitted  the  documents  to  Lord  John  Russell,  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  who  promised  to  Sir  George  S.  I^- 
kenzie  to  bestow  on  them  due  consideration. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  the  American  edition  of  his  *'  Phrenolpgy," 
publish^  at  Boston  in  1832,  has  adopted  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
or^uis,  different  from  any  which  he  had  previously  followed.  It  will 
be  impossible,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  classification  and  nume- 
ration of  the  oiipns  until  the  whole  of  them  shall  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  primitive  or  elementary  faculties  shall  have  been  ascertain- 
^  ed.  Any  order,  therefore,  adopted  in  the  meantime,  must  be  to  some 
"-^^-c^tent  arbitraiy.  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  shown  this  to  be  the  case  by  the 
frequent  alterations  which  he  has  made  in  the  numeration  of  the 
origans,  without  having  added  any  corresponding  discoveries  to  the 
science  The  difficulties  attending  a  correct  classification  are  slated  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  II.,  and  for  the  present  I  retain  the  order  followed 
*n  the  tnird  edition  ol  this  work  as  a  matter  of  wmvenience* 

fiimavxiBB,  3l4(  Ottobir,  1836. 
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Scotch,  skull,  437 

Secretiveness  large,  157 

Sheridan,  profile,  308 

Skull :  sectioA  showing  falciform 
process,  80 ;  section  showing 
frontal  sinus,  82 

Spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  (2)  68 
Spurzheim,  skull,  51,  401 

Swiss,  skull,  435 

Tardy,  murderer,  144 

Tasso,  head,  (1)  23? 

Temperaments,   illustrations    of 

the,  (2)  48 

Vitelliu8,head,(l)  .89 

Wurmser,  General,  skull,  135 


*  The  figures  marked  (1)  are  copied  from  engraved  portraits,  &c.,  in  general 
circulation ;  the  ofehera,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  (2),  are  drawn 
from  skulls,  or  casts  from  nature,  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety. These  figures  of  skulls  and  casts  are  drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  same  scale,  the  dimensions  being  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  those  of  the  real 
subjects,  except  in  the  case  of  the  figures  on  pages  80  and  82. 

The  measurements  in  the  Tables  on  pp.  94  and  436  are  taken  by  inserting 
the  point  of  the  leg  oX  a  pair  of  callipers  into  the  hole  of  the  ear,  and  bringing 
the  point  of  the  other  leg  to  the  centre  of  the  situation  of  the  organ  on  the 
skull.  The  distance  noted  in  the  tables  is  the  leneth  of  a  straight  line  ex 
tending  from  one  of  these  points  ••  the  other.  In  reducing  the  skulls  to  a  flat 
surface  in  the  drawing,  the  measurements  could  not  be  made  to  correspond 
exactly  with  those  given  in  the  tables,  because  the  lines  represented  are 
different.  The  approximation,  however,  is  as  great  as  possible,  and  one  prin- 
ciple is  followed  in  all  the  drawings,  so  that  relatively  to  each  other  thev  are 
eorrect 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Phkvnologt  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  ^nn/v,  mind  and  Xoyof 
diflcoarse)  professes  to  be  a  system  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmd, 
fonnded  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain.  It  was  first  offered  to  pabhe 
consideration  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1796,  but  in  Britain  was 
almost  unheard  of  till  the  year  1815.  It  has  met  with  strenuous  support 
from  some  individuals,  and  determined  opposition  from  others  ;  whife  the 
great  body  of  the  public  remain  uninstructed  as  to  its  merits.  On  this 
account  it  may  be  useful  to  present,  in  an  introductory  form,  1st,  A  short 
notice  of  the  reception  which  other  discoveries  have  met  with  on  their 
first  announcement ;  2i2/y,  A  brief  outline  of  the  principles  involved  in 
Phrenology  ;  3(2/y,  An  inquiry  into  the  presumptions  for  and  against  these 
Drinciples,  founded  on  fbe  known  phenomena  of  human  nature ;  and,  4/A/y, 
An  historical  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  the  organs  of  the  miud. 

I  shall  follow  this  course,  not  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  reader  that 
Phrenology  is  true,  (because  nothing  short  of  patient  study  and  extensive 
personal  observation  can  produce  this  conviction,)  but  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  him  with  motives  to  prosecute  the  investigation  for  his  own 
satisfaction. 

First,  then— one  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  discovery  is  t!ie 
difficulty  which  men  experience  in  at  once  parting  with  old  notions  which 
have  been  instilled  into  their  minds  from  infancy,  and  become  the  stock 
of  their  understandings.  Phrenol^^gy  ^^^  encountered  this  impediment, 
but  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  discoveries  which  have  preceded  it. 
Mr.  Locke,  in  speaking  of  the  common  reception  of  new .  truths,  says : 
'*  Who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to 
disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge 
and  learning,  which  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  time  been  labouring  for, 
and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  afresh  of  new  notions  t  All  the 
arguments  that  can  be  used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did 
with  the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  faster."* 

Professor  Playfair,  in  his  historical  notice  of  discoveries  in  physical 
science,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
observes,  that  **  in  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  themselves 
intoresied  to  maintain  things  in  the  condition  wherein  they  have  found 
them.  The  considerations  are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  which,  in  the 
moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  produce  this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability 
to  human  institotions,  ofton  so  little  proportionate  to  their  real  value  or 
to  their  general  utility.     Even  in  matters  purely  intellectual,  and  in  which 

*  Locke  On  the  HvmaM  Undtntandmgf  b.  iv.,  o.  20,  sect.  IL 
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tfM  tbstract  truths  of  anthmetie  wad  geometry  leem  alone  concerned,  the 
Prejudices,  the  selfishness,  or  the  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not 
infrequently  combine  to  resist  improvement,  and  often  engage  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  talent  in  drawing  back,  instead  of  pushing  forward,  the 
machuie  of  science.  The  introduction  of  methods  entirely  new  must 
often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits, 
and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the  stations  they  formerly 
occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  improvement 
The  enmity  of  such  men,  if  thev  be  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  can 
dour  an^  the  love  of  truth,  is  likely  to  be  directed  against  methods  oy 
which  their  vanity  is  mortified  and  their  importance  lessened.'** 

Every  nse  has  afforded  proofs  of  the  justness  of  these  observations. 
**  The  disciples  of  the  various  philosophical  schools  of  Greece  inveighed 
against  each  other,  and  made  reciprocal  accusations  of  impiety  and  perjury. 
The  people,  in  their  torn,  detested  the  philosophers,  and  accused  those 
who  investigated  the  causes  of  things  of  presumptuously  invading  the 
rights  of  the  Divinity.  Pythagoras  was  driven  from  Athens,  and  Anaza- 
goras  was  imprisoned,  on  account  of  their  novel  opinions.  Democritus 
was  treated  as  insane  by  the  Abderites  for  his  attempts  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  madness  by  dissections ;  and  Socrates,  for  having  demonstrated 
the  unity  of  God,  was  forced  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock."t 

Bqt  let  us  attend  in  particular  to  the  reception  of  the  three  greatest 
discoveries  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and  mark  the 
spirit  with  which  they  were  hailed. 

Mr.  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  Galileo,  says :  "  Galileo 
was  twice  brought  before  the  Inquisition.  The  first  time,  a  council  of 
■even  cardinals  pronounced  a  sentMice  which,  for  the  sake  of  those  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
viz :  That  to  maintain  the  sun  to  be  immoveable,  and  without  local  mo^ 
tion,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  an  absurd  proposition,  false  in  philoso- 
phy, heretical  in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture ; 
and  it  is  equally  absurd  and  false  in  philosophy  to  assert  that  the  earth  is 
not  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and,  considered  theologically, 
e<^ually  erroneous  and  heretical."  The  following  ettract  from  Galileo's 
Dialogue  on  the  Gopemican  System  of  Astronomy,  shows,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  how  completely  its  reception  was  analogous  to  that 
of  Phrenology  : 

*'  Being  very  young,  and  having  scarcely  finished  my  course  of  philoso- 
phy, which  T  left  off  as  being  set  upon  other  employments,  there  chanced 
to  come  into  those  parts  a  certain  foreigner  of  Rostoch,  whose  name,  as 
I  remember,  was  Christianus  Urstitius,  a  follower  of  Copernicus,  who,  in 
an  academy,  gave  two  or  three  lectures  upon  this  point,  to  whom  jnany 
Hocked  as  auditors ;  but  I,  thinking  they  went  more  for  the  novelty  of  the 
subject  than  otherwise,  did  not  go  to  hear  him :  for  I  had  concluded  with 
myself  that  that  opinion  could  be  no  other  than  a  solemn  madness ;  and  ' 
questioning  some  of  those  who  had  been  there,  I  perceived  they  all  made 
a  jest  thereof,  except  one,  who  told  me  that  the  business  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  laughed  at :  and  because  the  man  was  reputed  by  me  to  be 
very  intelligent  and  wary,  I  repented  that  I  was  not  there,  and  began  from 
that  time  forward,  as  oft  as  I  met  with  any  one  of  the  Gopemican  persua- 
sion, to  demand  of  them  if  they  had  been  always  of  the  same  judgment. 
Of  as  many  as  I  examined,  I  found  not  so  much  as  one  who  told  me  not 
that  he  had  been  a  lonff  time  of  the  contrary  opinion,  but  to  have  changed 
it  for  this,  as  convinced  by  the  strength  of  the  reasons  proving  the  same ; 

♦  Part  ii.,  p.  27. 

t  Dr.  Spurxheim's  Pkilotophieal  PrinapUM  iffPhrtnology     London,  1S25 
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and  afterwtid  qaevtioning  them  on*  by  one,  to  eeo  whether  ther  were 
well  poesessed  of  the  reaione  of  the  other  eide,  I  foond  them  au  to  be 
very  ready  and  perfect  in  them,  so  that  I  conld  not  truly  aay  that  they 
took  this  opinion  out  of  ignorance,  yanity,  or  to  show  the  acoteness  of 
their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  of  as  many  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Ptole- 
means  as  I  have  asked  (and  out  of  curiosity  I  hare  talked  with  many) 
what  pains  they  had  token  in  the  book  of  Copernicus,  I  found  very  few 
that  bad  so  much  as  superficially  perused  if,  but  of  those  who  I  thought 
had  understood  the  same,  not  one :  and,  moreover,  I  have  inquired  among 
the  followers  of  the  Peripatetic  .doctrioe  if  ever  any  of  them  had  held  the 
eontnuy  opinion,  and  likewise  found  nous  that  hsd.  Whereupon,  con- 
sidering that  there  was  no  man  who  followed. the  opinion  of  Copernicus 
that.had  not  been  first  on  the  contrary  side,  and  that  was  not  veiy  well 
acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  con* 
trary,  there  was  not  one  of  the  followers  of  Ptolemy  that  had  ever  been 
of  the  judgment  of  Copernicus,  snd  had  left  that  to  embrace  this  of  Aris- 
totle ;— considering,  I  say,  these  things,  I  began  to  think  that  one  who 
leayeth  an  opinion  imbued  with  his  milk  and  followed  by  veiy  many,  to 
take  up  another,  owned  by  very  few  end  denied  by  all  the  schools,  and 
that  really  seeme  a  gr^at  paradox,  must  needs  have  been  moved,  not  to 
say  forced,  by  more  powerful  reasons.  For  this,  cause  I  became  very 
curious  to  dive,  as  they  say,  into  the  bottom  of  this  business." 

Mr.  Hume,  the  historian,  mentions  the  fact  that  Harvey  was  treated 
Y^ith  great  contumely  on  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  in  ooneequenee  lost  his  practice.  An  eloquent  writer  in  the 
94th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  when  adverting  to  the  treatment 
of  Harvey,  observes,  that "  the  discqfWer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood — 
a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences  on  physiology  and 
medicine*  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was  eultivated^-euffers 
no  diminution  of  his  reputation  in  onr  day,  from  the  incredulity  with  which 
nis  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effronteiy  with  which  it  was  claim- 
ed by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  was  attributed  to  former  physi« 
ologists  by  those  who  could  not  deny  and  would  not  praise  it  The  very 
names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enennes  of  Jtiarvey  are  scarcely 
remembered ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery  now  rests,  beyond 
all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made  it.*'  This  shows  that 
Harvey,  in  hie  day,  was  treated  exactly  as  Dr.  Gall  has  been  in  ours ; 
and  if  Phrenolopy  be  true,  these  or  similar  terms  may  one  day  be  applied 
by  poeteriu  to  him  and  his  preeent  opponents. 

Again,  Professor  Playfair,  speaking  of  the  diseoveiy  of  the  composition 
of  li^ht  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  says :  '*  Hioogh  the  discovery  now  com- 
municated had  every  tiling  to  recomipend  it  which  can  arise  from  what  is 
great,  new,  and  singralar ;  though  it  was  not  a  theory  nor  83rstem  of  opinions, 
but  the  generalization  of  facts  made  known  by  experiments ;  and  though 
it  was  brought  forward  in  a  most  simple  and  unpretending  form ;  a  bwt 
of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence 
of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  pee- 
terity  was  to  confirm.'*  (P.  56.)  **  Among  them,  one  of  the  first  was 
Father  Pardies,  who  wrote  against  the  experiments,  and  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  Hypothesis  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm  reply 
convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  which  he  had  the  candour  very  readily  to 
acknowledge.  A  countryman  of  his,  Mariotte,  was  more  difficult  to  be 
reconciled,  and  though  very  conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never 
to  have  succeeded  in  repeating  the  experiments  ot  Newton."  An  account 
of  the  hostility  with  which  Newton's  discoveries  were  received  by  his 
cootemporarlas,  will  be  found  in  his  Ia/b  by  Brewster,  p.  171. 

{lore,  th^Uf  we  see  that  persecution,  condemnation,  and  ridicule  awaited 
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QUaeo,  Harvey,  and  Newtoo,  for  snnouncing  three  great  seieatifie  di»> 
eoveries.     In  mental  philosophy  the  conduct  of  mankind  has  been  similar 

Aristotle  and  Descartes  "  may  be  quoted,  to  sho^nr  the  ^ood  and  bad 
fortune  of  nevr  doctrines.  The  ancient  antagonists  of  Anstotle  caused 
his  books  to  be  burned ;  but  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  the  writings  of 
Ramus  against  Aristotle  were  similarly  treated,  bis  adversaries  were 
declaited  heretics,  and,  under  pain  of  being  sent  tO'tbe  galleys,  philosophers 
were  prohibited  from  combating  his  opmions.  At  the  present  day  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  no  longer  spoken  of.  Descartes  was  persecuted 
for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  he  was  accused  of  atheishi, 
though  he  bad  written  on  the  existence  of  God  ,  and  his  books  were 
burned  by  order  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Shoirti/  afterward,  however, 
the*  same  learned  body  adopted  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  ;  and  when 
Locke  and  Goad  iliac  attacked  it,  the  cry  of  materialism  and  fatalism  was 
tamed  against  them.  Thus  the  same  opinions  have  been  considered  at 
one  time  as  dangerous  because  they  were  new,  and  at  another  as  useful 
because  they  were  ancient.  What  is  to  be  inferred  irom  this,  but  that 
man  deserves  to  be  pitied ;  that  the  opinions  of  contemporaries  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood,  and  the  good  or  bad  consequences,  of  a  new  doctrine, 
are  always  to  be  suspected  ;  and  that  the  only  objject  of  an  author  ought 
to  be  to  point  out  the  truth.*** 

To  these  extracts  many  more  might  be  added  of  a  similar  nature ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  that,  by  the  ordinary  practice^of 
mankind,  great  discoveries  are  treated  with  hostility,  and  their  authors 
with  hatred  and  contempt,  or  at  least  with  neglect,  by  the  generation  to 
whom  they  are  originally  published. 

If,  therefore,  Phrenology  be  a  discovery  at  all,  and  especially  if  it  be 
also  important,  it  must  of  necessity  come  into  collision,  on  the  most  weighty 
topics,  with  the  opinions  of  men  hitherto  venerated  as  authorities  in  phy- 
siology and  the  philoeopky  of  mind ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
world,  nothing  but  opposition,  ridicule,  and  abuse  could  be  expected  on 
its  first  announcement.  If  we  are  to  profit,  however,  by  the  lessons  of 
history,  we  ought,  after  surveying  these  mortifying  examples  of  human 
weakness  and  wickedness,  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  every  prejudice 
against  the  aubject  before  us,  founded  on  its  hostile  reception  by  men  of 
established  reputation  of  the  present  day.  He  who  does  not  perceive  that, 
if  Phrenojoffy  shall  prove  to  lie  true,  posterity  will  regard  the  contumelies 
heaped  by  the  philosophers  of  this  generatioa  on  its  founders  as  another 
dark  speck  in  tne  history  of  scientific  discovery^-and  who  does  not  feel 
anxious  to  avoid  all  participation  in  this  ungenerous  treatment— has  reaped 
no  moral  improvement  from  the  records  of  intolerance  which  we  have  now 
contemplated  :  but  every  enlightened  individual  will  say,  Let  us  dismiss 
prejudice,  and  calmly  Ibten  to  evidence  and  reason  ;  let  us  not  encounter 
even  the  chance  of  adding  our  names  to  the  melancholy  list  of  the  enemies 
of  mankind,  by  refusing,  on  the  strength  of  mere  prejudice,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  new  doctrines  submitted  to  our  consideration ;  let  us  inquire, 
examine,  and  decide. 

These,  I  trust,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  reader ;  and  on  the  faith  of 
their  bemg  so,  I  shall  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  state  very  briefly 
the  principles  of  Phrenology. 

It  is  a  notion  inculcated'— often  indirectly,  rw>  doubt,  but  not  less  strongly 
— by  highly  venerated  teachers  of  intellectual  philosophy,  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  Mind  and  Body  as  two  distinct  and  separate  entities.  The 
anatomist  treats  of  the  body,  and  the  logician  and  moral  philosopher  of  the 
mind,  as  if  they  were  separate  subjects  of  investigation,  either  not  at  all, 
•r  only  in  a  remote  and  unimportant  degree,  connected  with  each  other. 

*  Dr.  Spurzheim'a  PhUMophieal  PrineipUs  of  Phrenology,  p.  97. 
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Id  eommoa  society,  too,  men  speak  of  the  dispositions  snd  faculties  of  th* 
mind«  without  thinking  of  their  dose  connexion  with  the  body. 

But  the  human  mind,  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  cannol,  bf^  itself,  become 
an  object  of  philosophical  investigation.  Placed  in  a  material  world,  il 
cannot  act  or  be  acted  upon,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  ap> 
paratus.  The  soul  sparkling  in  the  eye  of  beauty  transmits  its  sweet  in- 
fluence to  s  Jcindred  spirit  only  throoj^  the  filaments  of  an  optic  nerre ; 
and  eren  the  bursts  of  eloquence  which  flow  from  the  lips  of  the  impae- 
sioued  orator  when  mind  appears  to  transfuse  itself  almost  directly  mis 
mind  emanate  from,  and  are  transmitted  to,  corporeal  beings,  tbrouch  > 
voluminous  apparatus  of  organs.  If  we  trace  the  'mind's  progress  Iroa, 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  every  appearance  which  it  presents  reminds  us  of 
this  important  truth.  In  earliest  hfe  the  mental  powers  are  feeble  as  the 
body ;  but  when  manhood  comes,  they  glow  with  energy  uid  expand  with 
power ;  till  at  last  the  chill  of  age  makes  the  limbs  totter  and  the  fancy's 
fires  decay.  ^ 

Nay,  not  only  the  great  stages  of  our  infancy,  vigour,  and  decline,  but 
the  experience  of  every  hour,  reminds  os  of  our  alliance  with  the  dust. 
The  lowering  clouds  and  stormy  sky  depress  the  spirits  and  enerve  the 
mind ;— after  short  and  stated  intervals  of  toil,  our  wearied  faculties 
demand  repose  in  sleep ; — ^famine  or  disease  ib  capable  of  levelling  the 
proudest  energies  with  the  earth ; — and  even  the  finest  portion  of  our  com- 
pound being,  the  Mind  itself,  apparently  becomes  diseased,  and,  leaving 
nature^s  course,  flies  to  self-destruction  to  escape  from  wo. 

These  phenomena  must  be  referred  to  the  organs  with  which^  in  this 
life,  the  mind  is  connected  :  but  if  the  organs  exert  so  great  an  effect  over 
the  mental  manifestations,  no  system  of  philosophy  is  entitled  to  consi- 
deration, which  neglects  their  influence  and  treats  the  thinking  principle 
as  a  disembodied  spirit.  The  phrenologist,  therefore,  regards  man  as  he 
exists  in  this  world ;  and  desires  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  its  organs,  but  without  attem(>ting 
to  discover  the  essence  of  either,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  united. 

The  popular  notion,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  mind  unconnected 
with  matter,  is,  therefore,  founded  on  an  illusion.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do 
not  in  this  life  know  mind  as  one  entity,  and  body  as  another  ;  but  we 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  compound  existence  of  mind  and  body.  A 
few  remarks  will  place  this  doctrine  in  its  proper  li^ht. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  eotucious  of  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  operates  in  this  life,  and,  in  consequence, 
many  acts  appear  to  us  to  be  purely  mental,  which  experiment  and  obser- 
vatiou  prove  incontestibly  to  depend  on  corporeal  organs.  For  example, 
in  stretching  out  or  withdrawing  the  arm,  we  are  conscious  of  an  act  of 
the  will,  and  of  the  consequent  movement  of  the  arm,  but  not  of  the 
existence  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  our  volition  is  carried  into 
execution.  Experiment  and  observation,  however,  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  bones  of  the  arm  curiously  articulated  and  adapted  to  motion  ; 
of  muscles  endowed  with  powers  of  contraction ;  and  of  three  sets  of 
nervous  fibres  all  running  in  one  sheath-^-one  oommunicating  feeling,  a 
second  exciting  motion,  and  a  third  conveying  to  the  mind  information  of 
the  state  of  the  muscles,  when  in  action ;  all  which  organs,  except  the 
nerve  of  feeling,  must  combine  and  act  harmoniously  before  the  arm  can 
be  moved  and  regulated  by  the  will  All  that  a  person  uninstructed  in 
anatomy  knows,  is,  that  he  jvills  the  motion,  and  that  it  takes  place ;  the 
whole  act  appears  to  him  t5  be  purely  mental,  and  only  the  arm,  or  thing 
moved,  is  conceived  to  be  corporeal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  positively  esta- 
blished by  anatomical  and  physiological  researches  that  this  conclusion 
h  orroneoos — that  the  act  »  not,p.arely  mental,  bat  is  accomplished  by 
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the  instnimentality  of  the  varioas  organs  now  enumerated.  In  like 
manner,  every  act  of  vision  inyolves  a  certain  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
every  act  of  hearing  a  certain  state  of  the  tympanum  ;  yet  of  the  existence 
and  functions  of  these  organs  we  obtain,  by  means  of  consciousness,  no 
knowledge  whatever. 

Now,  I  go  one  step  farther  in  the  same  path,  and  state,  that  every  act 
of  the  will,  every  flight  of  imagination,  every  glow  of  affection,  and  every 
effort  of  the  understanding,  in  this  life,  is  performed  by  means  of  cerebral 
organs  unknown  to  us  through  consciousness,  but  the  existence  of  which 
is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  experiment  and  observation ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  brain'  is  the  organ  of  the  mind — the  material  condition 
without  which  no  mental  act  is  possible  in  the  present  world.  The 
greatest  physiologists  admit  this  proposition  without  hesitation.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Gullen,  of  Edinburgh,  states,  that  *^  the  part  of  our  body 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  mind,  and  therefore  more  especially 
concerned  in  every  affection  of  the  intellectual  funct^ns,  is  the  common 
origin  of  the  nerves  ;  which  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  speak  of  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Brain."  Again,  the  same  author  says :  **  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  operations  of  our  intellect  always  depend  upon  certain 
motions  taldng  place  in  the  brain."  The  late  ui.  James  Gregory,  when 
speaking  of  memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  observes,  that  "Although 
at  first  sight  these  faculties  appear  to  be  so  purely  mental  as  to  have  no 
connexion  with  the  body,  yet  certain  diseases  which  obstruct  them  prove 
that  a  certain  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  their  proper  exercise,  and 
that  the  brain  is  the  primary  organ  of  the  internal  powers."  The  great 
physiologist  of  Germany,  Blumenbach,  says :  **  That  the  mind  is  closely 
connected  with  the  brain,  as  the  material  condition  of  mental  phenomena, 
is  demonstrated  by  our  consciousness,  and  by  the  mental  disturbances 
which  ensue  upon  affections  of  the  brain."*  According  to  Magendie,  a 
celebrated  French  physiologist,  **  the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of 
thought :  this  is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  experiments  and  facts." 

*'  I  readily  concar,"  says  Mr.  Aberuethy,  **.in  the  proposition,  that  the 
brain  of  animals  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  organization  by  which  the 
percipient  principle  beeomes  variously  affected.  First,  because,  in  the 
senses  of  sight,  nearing,  dbc.,  I  see  distinct  organs  for  the  production  of 
each  perception.  Secondly,  because  the  brain  is  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated in  proportion  as  the  variety  of  the  affections  of  the  percipient 
principle  is  mcreased.  Thirdly,  because  disease  and  injuries  disturb  and 
annul  particular  faculties  and  affections  without  impairing  others.  And, 
fourthly,  because  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  me  to  suppose  that  whatever 
is  perceptive  may  be  variously  affected  by  means  of  vital  actions  trans* 
mitted  through  a  diversity  of  omnization,  than  to  suppose  that  such 
variety  depends  upon  original  dirorences  in  the  nature  of  the  percipient 
principle." 

**  If  the  mental  processes,"  asks  Mr.  Lawrence,  <*  be  not  the  function 
of  the  brain,  what  is  its  office  1  In  animals  which  possess  only  a  small 
part  of  the  human  cerebral  structure,  sensation  exists,  and  in  many  cases 
is  more  acute  than  in  man.  What  employment  shall  we  find  for  all  that 
man  possesses  over  and  above  this  portion — for  the  large  and  prodigiously- 
developed  human  hemisphere  1  Are  we  to  believe  that  these  serve  only 
to  round  the  figure  of  the  organ,  or  to  fill  the  cranium  t"t  And  in  an- 
other i^ace  he  says :  <*  In  conformity  with  the  views  aheady  explained 
respecting  the  mental  part  of  our  Ming,  Ijrefer  the  varieties  of  moral 
feeling,  and  of  capacity  for  knowledge  and  reflection,  to  those  diversities 

•  EIliotson*s  translation  of  Blumenbach's  PAynb/o^y,  4th  edit.,  p.  106 
t  JUdures  on  Physiology,  dee.,  beet  4. 
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•f  cerebral  organizatkm  which  are  indicated  hj,  and  corratpond  to,  the 
difiereoees  in  the  shape  of  the  skull."* 

Dr.  Mason  Good,  speaking  of  intellect,  sensation,  uid  mnscnlar  motion, 
ays :  "  All  these  diversities  of  vital  energy  are  now  well  known  to  be 
dependent  on  the  oigan  of  the  brain,  as  the  instrument  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  source  of  the  sensific  and  motory  ;  though,  from  the  close 
connexion  and  synchronous  action  of  various  other  organs  with  the  brain, 
and  especially  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  such  diversities  were 
often  referred  to  several  of  the  latter  in  earlier  ages,  and  before  anatomy 
had  traced  them  satisfactorily  to  the  brain  as  their  fountain-head.  And 
of  so  high  an  antiquity  is  this  erroneous  hypothesis,  that  it  has  not  only 
spread  itself  through  every  climate  on  the  globe,  but  still  keeps  a  hold  on 
the  colloquial  language  of  every  people  ;  and  hence  the  heart,  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  the  reins,  and  the  bowels  generally  are,  among  all  nations, 
regarded,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  as  so  many  seats  of  mental  facul- 
ties or  moral  feeling. . . .  The  study  of  anatomy,  however,  has  corrected 
Uie  loose  and  confused  ideas  of  mankind  upon  this  subject ;  and  while  it 
distinctly  shows  us  that  many  of  the  organs  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
teat  of  sensation,  do,  and  must,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  nervous  con- 
eexion  with  the  brain,  necessarily  participate  in  the  feelings  and  fiMulties 
'Jins  generally  ascribed  to  them,  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  primary 
lource  of  these  attributes,*  the  quarter  in  which  they  originate,  or  which 
chiefly  influences  them,  is  the  brain  itself."t 

Dr.  Neil  Amott,  in  his  EUmenU  of  Phyties,  writes  thus :  'VThe  laws 
if  mind  which  man  can  discover  by  reason,  are  not  laws  of  independent 
nind,  but  of  mind  in  connexion  with  body,  and  influenced  by  the  bodily 
u»ndition.  It  has  been  believed  by  many  that  the  nature  of  mind  sepa 
ate  from  body,  is  to  be  at  once  all-knowing  and  intelligent.  But  mind 
:onnec(ed  with  body  can  only  acquire  knowledge  slowly,  through  the 
lodily  ei]gans  of  sense,  and  more  or  less  perfectly  according  as  these  organs 
ind  the  ceatnl  brain  are  perfect.  A  human  being  bom  blind  and  deaf, 
ind  thereforo  remaining  dumb,  as  in  the  noted  case  of  the  boy  Mitchell, 
)row8  up  closdy  to  resemble  an  automaton ;  and  an  originally  mis-shapen 
9r  deficient  brain  causes  idiocy  for  life.  Childhood,  maturity,  dot^, 
which  have  such  diSerences  of  bodily  powers,  have  corresponding  dSSo^ 
«nces  of  mental  fa«:vUy  :  and  as  no  two  bodies,  so  no  two  minds,  in  their 
fxtemal  manifestatioB,  are  quite  alike.  Fever,  or  a  blow  on  the  head, 
ivill  change  the  most  ^fted  individual  into  a  maniac,  causing  the  lips  of 
virgin  innocence  to  utter  the  most  revolting  obscenity,  and  those  of  pure 
seligion  to  speak  the  most  hairible  blasphemy  :  and  most  cases  of  mad* 
oess  and  eccentricity  can  now  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  brain." 
(Introduction,  p.  zxiti.)  Let  it  be  observed  that  most  of  these  authors 
are  nowise  inclined  to  support  Phrenology. t 

The  fact  that  the  mental  phencmena  of  which  we  are  conscious  are 
the  result  of  mind  and  brain  acting  together,  is  farther  established  by  the 
effects  of  swooning,  of  compression  Si  the  brain,  and  of  sleep.  In  pro- 
found sleep  consciousness  is  entirely  suspended :  this  fact  is  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  the  organ  of  the  mind  being  then  in  a  state  of  repose ; 
but  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  immaterial  principle 
or  the  mind  itself,  bein^  capable  of  acung  independently  of  the  brain^-fA; 
if  this  were  the  case,  thinking  should  never  bo  interrupted  by  any  material 
cause.  In  a  swoon,  blood  is  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the  brain,  and  con- 
sciousness is  for  the  moment  obhterated.     So  also,  where  part  of  the  brain 

*  iLecturet  on  PhyauAogy,  sect,  ii.,  ch.  8. 

\  food's  Study  of  Mwdieifu^  2d  edit.,  ir.  3,  4.  X  Additional  authorities 
are  cited  by  Mr.  Wildsmith  in  bis  excellent  Inqxury  eanceming  the  ReltOim 
Ommtmon  which  »vh§i*U  bOween  the  Hind  and  the  Brain     London*  1838. 
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has  been  laid  bare  by  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  skall,  it  has  been  foond 
that  consciousness  could  be  suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  surgeon,  by 
merely  pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingers,  and  that  it  could  be  restored 
by  withdrawing  the  pressure.    A  few  such  cases  may  be  cited : 

M.  Richerand  had  a  patient  whose  brain  was  exposed  in  consequenca 
of  disease  of  the  skull.  One  day,  in  washing  oif  the  purulent  matter,  he 
chanced  to  press  with  more  than  usual  force ;  and  instantly  the  patient, 
who,  the  moment  before,  had  answered  his  questions  with  perfect  correct- 
ness, stopped  ehort  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  became  altogether 
insensible.  As  the  pressure  gave  her  no  pain,  it  was  repeated  tiirice,  and 
always  with  the  same  result.  She  aniformly  recorerec  her  faculties  the 
moment  the  pressure  was  taken  off.  M.  Richerand  mentions  also  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  was  trepanned  for  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  and 
whose  faculties  and  consciousness  became  weak  in  proportion  as  the  pas 
so  accumulated  under  the  dressings  as  to  occasion  pressure  of  the  brain.* 
A  man  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  ^a  small  portion  of  his  skull  beaten 
in  upon  the  brain,  and  became  quite  unconscious  and  almost  lifeless ;  bcJ^ 
Mr.  Cooper  having  raised  up  the  depressed  portion  of  bone,  the  patient 
immediately  arose,  dressed  himself,  became  perfectly  rational,  and  reco- 
vered rapidly.t  Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  in  his 
Lectures,  that  he  saw  an  individual  with  his  skull  perforated  and  the 
brain  exposed,  who  used  to  submit  himself  to  the  same  experiment  of 
pressure  as  that  performed  on  Richerand*s  patient,  and  who  was  exhibited 
by  the  laAe  Professor  Westar  to  his  class.  The  man's  intellect  and 
moral  faculties  disappeared  when  pressure  was  applied  to  the  brain :  they 
were  literally  **  held  under  the  thumb,'*  and  could  be  restored  at  pleasure 
to  their  full  activity.!  A  still  more  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  person 
named  Jones,  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  This  man  was  deprived 
of  consciousness,  by  being  wounded  in  the  head  while  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this  state  ef  insensibility  he  remained  for 
several  months  at  Gibraltar,  whence  he  was  transmitted  to  Deptford,  and 
subsequently  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  Mr.  Cline,  the  surgeon, 
found  a  portion  of  the  skull  depressed,  trepanned  him,  and  removed  the 
depressed  part  of  the  bone.  Three  hoiirs  after  ^is  operation  he  sat  up  in 
bed,  sensatjon  and  volition  returned,  and  in  four  days  he  was  able  to  get 
up  and  converse.  The  last  circumstance  he  remembered  was  the  capture 
of  a  prize  in*  the  Mediterranean  thirteen  months  before.  A  young  man 
at  Hartford,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  rendered  insensible  by 
a  fall,  and  had  every  appearance  cf  being  in  a  dying  condition.  Dr.  Brig- 
ham  removed  more  than  a  gill  of  clotted  blood  from  beneath  the  skull ; 
upon  which  "  the  man  immediately  spoke,  soon  recovered  his  mind 
entirely,  and  is  now,  six  weeks  after  the  accident, -in  good  health  both 
as  to  mind  and  body."^ 

PiNBL  relates  a  case  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  connexion  of  the 
mind  with  the  brain.  **  A  man,"  says  he,  **  engaged  in  a  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  afterward  confined  in  the  Bicdtre,  experiences  at  irregular 
intervals  fits  of  madness  characterized  by  the  following  symptoms :  At 
first  there  is  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  abdommal  viscera,  with 
intense  thirst,  and  a  strong  constipation ;  the  heat  gradually  extends  to 
the  breast,  neck,  and  face-^producing  a  flush  of  the  complexion ;  on  reach^ 
ing  she  temples,  it  becomes  still  greater,  and  is  accompanied  by  very  strong 

*  Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Phystologie^  Vth  edit.,  ii.  195-6. 

t  Hennen's  Principles  of  Military  Surgery. 

X  Principles  of  M^UcinSf  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D. 

^  Remarks  on  tke  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation,  <fe.,  upon  Healtk,  By 
Amariah  Brigham,  M.D.,  2d  edit.,  p.  23.  Boston,  U.  S.,  1833.  Several  of  the 
cases  in  the  text  have  already  been  collected  by  this  very  intelligent  writer 
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tnd  Ireqaent  palaations  in  the  temporal  arteriet,  which  seem  as  if  aboot 
to  barst :  finally,  the  nervoas  affectation  arriTes  at  the  brain  ;  the  patient 
IS  then  seized  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  shed  blood ;  and  if  there 
be  a  sharp  instrument  within  reach,  he  is  apt  to  sacrifice  to  his  fury  the 
first  person  who  presents  himself.*'*  The  same  writer  speaks  of  another 
insane  patient,  whose  manners  were  remarkably  mild  and  resenred  during 
his  lucid  intervals,  but  whose  character  was  totally  altered  by  the  periodi- 
cal morbid  excitement  of  his  brain ;  for,  says  Pinel,  *'  on  the  retnm  of  the 
iMTOzysm,  particularly  when  marked  6y  a  certain  rednesa  of  the  face, 
txceesive  heat  in  the  heady  and  a  violent  thint,  his  walk  is  precipitate,  his 
look  is  full  of  audacity,  and  he  experiences  the  most  violent  inclination  to 
provoke  those  who  approach  him,  and  to  fight  with  them  furiously."! 
Dr.  Richy  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  Mi^agascar  ne|i[ro,  who  had  an  attack 
of  intensely  destructive  delirium,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  the  head 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  When  recovering  he  was 
calmer  and  less  blood-thirsty ;  but  an  overpressure  of  his  bandage  on  the 
wound  brought  back  his  furious  paaroxysms4  .^^^ 

That  the  brain  is  the  or;^  m  the  mind,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  thol 
phenomena  observed  when  it  is  exposed  to  view,  in  consequence  of  the  J 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  skull.  Sir  Astley  CSooper  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  brooght  to  mm  after  losing  a  portion  of  his 
skull  j ust  above  the  eyebrow.  <*  On  examining  the  head,"  says  Sir  Astley, 
*'  I  distinctly  saw  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  ;  it  was  regular  and  slow ; 
but,  at  this  time,  he  was  agitated  by  some  opposition  to  his  wishes,  and 
directly  the  blood  was  sent  with  increased  force  to  the  brain,  and  the  pul- 
iation became  frequent  and  violent.  If,  therefore,"  continues  Sir  Astley, 
*<  you  omit  to  keep  the  mind  free  from  agitation,  your  other  means  (in  the 
treatment  of  injuries  oi  the  brain)  will  be  unavailing."^ 

In  a  case  of  a  similar  description,  which  fell  under  the  notice  d( 
Blumenbach,  that  physiologist  observed  die  brain  to  sink  whenever  the 
patient  was  asleep,  and  to  swell  again  with  blood  the  moment  he  awoke.  II 

A  third  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Pierquin,  as  having  been  observed  by 
aim  inoneorthe  hospitals  of  Montpelier,  in  the  year  1821.  The  patient 
was  a  female,  who  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  her  scalp,  skull,  and  dura 
mater,  so  that  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  brain  was  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. When  she  was  m  a  dreamless  sleep,  her  brain  was  motionless,  and 
lay  within  the  cranium.  When  her  sleep  was  imperfect,  and  she  was 
agitated  by  dreams,  her  brain  moved  and  protruded  without  the  cranium, 
forming  cerebral  hernia.  In  vivid  dreams,  reported  as  such  by  herself, 
the  protrusion  was  considerable ;  and  when  she  was  perfectly  awake, 
especially  if  engaged  in  active  thought  or  sprightly  conversation,  it  was 
still  ^[reater.f  A  writer  in  the  Medieo-Chirurgteal  Review,  after  alluding 
to  this  case,  mentions  that  many  yean  ago  he  had  "  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  similar  phenomena  in  a  robust  young  man,  who  lost  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  skull  by  an  accident  which  h«l  almost  proved  mortal. 
When  excited  by  pain,  fear,  or  anffer,  his  brain  protrudedgreatly,  so  as  some- 
times to  disturb  the  dressings,  which  were  necessarily  applied  loosely ;  and 
it  throbbed  tumultuously,  in  accordance  with  the  arterial  pulsations."** 

The  cause  of  these  appearances  obviously  was,  that  the  brain,  like  the 
muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  more  copiously  supplied  with 
blood  when  in  a  state  of  activity  than  while  at  rest ;  and  that  when  the 

*  Pinel,  tur  rAUination  Mentale,  p.  157,  ^  160. 

t  0^.  Ctf.,  p.  101,^116. 

%  Journal  de  la  Socute  Phrenologtque  de  Paris,  No.  2,  p.  171. 

6  Sir  A.  Cuoper's  Lectwree  on  Sta-gery,  by  Tyrrel,  i.  279. 

ll  ElUotson's  BUtmenbach,  4th  edit.,  p.  283. 

H  AnnaU  of  Phrenology,  No.  1.    Boston,  U.  S.,  Oct.  .833,  p.  37 

**  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  No.  40,  p.  360,  OcL  1835. 
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cerebral  bloodvessels  were  filled,  the  volame  of  the  bram  was  augmented, 
and  the  protrusion  above  noticed  took  place.*  • 

Even  in  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  where  the  dependence  of  the  mind  upcm 
the  brain  was  formerly  held  to  be  exceedingly  qaestionable^t  the  doctrine 
is  now  admitted  in  all  its  latitude.  "  Almost  from  the  first  casual  inspec 
tion  of  animal  bodies,"  says  a  writer  in  No.  94,  "  the  bram  was  regarded 
as  an  organ  of  primary  dignity,  and,  more  particularly  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  seat  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  centre  of  all  sensation,  the  mes^ 
senger  of  intellect,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  frame."  *'  All  this 
superiority  (of  man  over  the  brutes,)  all  these  faculties  which  elevate  and 
dignify  him,  this  reasoning  power,  this  moral  sense,  these  capacities  of 
happiness,  these  high  aspiring  hopes,  are  felt,  and  enjoyti^  and  manifested^ 
by  means  of  his  supeiior  nervous  system.  Its  injury  weakens,  its  imper- 
fection limits,  its  destruction  (humanly  speaking)  ends  them." 

Besides  referring  to  these  facts  and  authorities,  L  may  remark,  that 
consciousness  localizes  the  mind  in  the  head^  and  gives  us  a  full  conviction 
that  it  is  situated  there  ;  but  consciousness  does  not  reveal  what  substance 
is  in  the  interior  of  the  skull.  It  does  not  tell  whether  the  mind  occu- 
pies an  airy  dome,  a  richly-furnished  mannon,  one  apartment,  or  many ; 
or  in  what  state  or  condition  it  resides  in  its  appointed  place.  It  is  only 
on  opening  the  head  that  we  discover  that  the  skull  encloses  the  brain ; 
and  then,  by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  we  infer  that  the  mind  must 
have  been  connected  with  it  in  its  operations. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  the  popular  notions  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  mind  on  the  body  are  modern,  and  the  offspring  of  philoso- 
phical  theories  that  have  sprung  up  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Locke.  In 
Shakspeare,  and  our  older  writers,  the  brain  is  frequently  used  as  implying 
the  mental  functions ;  and,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  language  of  the 
VQlgar,  which  is  less  affected  by  philosophical  theories  than  that  of  polite 
scholars,  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature.  A  stupid  person  is  vulgarly 
called  a  numb-skull,  a  thick-head ;  or  said  to  be  addle-pated,  badly  furnish- 
ed in  the  upper-story ;  while  a  clever  person  is  said  to  be  strong-headed 
or  long-headed,  to  have  plenty  of  brains ;  a  madman  is  called  wrong  in  the 
head,  touched  in  the  noddle,  dec.  When  a  catarrh  chiefly  affects  the 
head,  we  complain  of  stupidity,  because  we  have  such  a  cold  in  the  head."| 

The  principle  which  I  have  so  much  insisted  on,  that  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind 
acts,  explains  the  source  of  the  inetaphysica)  notion  which  has  affected 
modem  language,  that  we  know  the  mind  as'  an  entity  by  itself.  The 
acts  which  really  result  from  the  combined  action  of  the  mind  and  its 
organs  appear,  previously  to  anatomical  and  pathological  investigation, 
to  be  produced  by  the  mind  exclusively  ;  and  hence  have  arisen  the  ne- 
glect and  contempt  with  which  the  organs  have  been  treated,  and  the 
lidicule  cast  upon  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  them  as 
important  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  After  the  explanations  given  above, 
the  reader  will  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the  following  statement 
by  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  his  strictures  on  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  in 
the  88th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  words  are :  "  The 
truth,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  is,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates  through  the  agency  of  any 
material  organs,  except  in  its  perception  of  material  objects,  or  in  the 
spontaneous  movements  of  the  body  which  it  inhabits."  And,  *'  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  our  faculties,  but  those  which 
connect  us  with  external  objects,  or  direct  the  movements  of  our  bodies,  act 

*  Additional  evidence  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  will  be  found 
the  Appendix,  No.  1. 

'  See  No.  48,  Article  10 ;  also  No.  88^  cited  below. 
£lliotson*s  Bltmunbach,  p.  Gd. 
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Bj  material  organs  at  aU :"  that  is  to  say,  feeling,  fancy,  and  reflection 
are  acts  so  parely  mental,  that  they  have  no  connexion  with  organization. 

Long  before  Lord  Jeffirey  penned  these  sentences,  howoTer,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  had  written,  OTen  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  **  Memory,  ima- 
gination, and  judgment  may  be  all  set  to  sleep  by  a  few  grains  of  a  very 
common  and  simple  drag ;"  and  Dr.  Cnllen,  Blumenbach,  Dr.  Gregory, 
Magendie,  and  in  short  all  physiological  aathors  of  eminence,  had  pabUshed 
positive  stat,ements  that  the  mental  facnlties  are  connected  with  the  brain. 

Lord  Brougham  also,  in  his  Disamree  of  Natural  Theology,  argues  in 
iavour  of  the  mind^s  indepenidence  of  matter  in  this  life,  and  adduces  in 
support  of  his  position  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  aiul  the  all^tion 
that  **  unless  some  unusual  and  violeikt  accident  interferes^  such  as  a 
serious  illness  or  a  fatal  contusion,  the  ordinary  course  of  life  presents 
the  mmd  and  the  body  running  courses  widely  different,  and  m  great 
part  of  the  time  in  opposite  directions."  (P.  120.)  Dugald  Stewart  has 
furnished  an  apposite  answer  to  this  remark.  **  In  the  case  of  old  men," 
says  he,  **  it  is  generally  found  that  a  decline  of  the  faculties  keeps  ykpe 
with  the  decay  of  bodUy  health  and  vigour.  The  few  exceptions  that  occur 
to  the  oniversality  of  this  fact  only  prore  that  there  are  some  diseases 
fatal  to  life,  which  do  not  injure  those  parts  oC  the  body  with  which  the 
intellectoal  operations  are  more  immediately  connected."*  Lord  Broug> 
ham,  moreover,  is  glaringly  ineonsistent  with  himself.  He  first  maintains 
that  the  mind  is  wholly  independent  of  the  body,  and  then  admiu  that  **  a 
serious  illness  "  is  capable  of  impairing  its  power.  Yet  how,  on  his  hypo- 
thesis, ^oold  it  be  anectable  by  this  any  more  thaji  by  the  slightest  disease  1 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  in  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other 
lingering  diseases  attended  with  waste  of  the  body,  the  mind  neverthe- 
less continues  to  act  with  entire  vigour  up  to  the  very  day  or  hour  of 
dissipation.  This  notion,  if  true,  M^uld  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  mind  being  affected  by  the  state  of  the  organs ;  but  it  is  really  un- 
founded. There  is  a  difference  between  derangement  of  an  organ  and 
mere  weakness  in  its  functions.  In  pulmonary  consumption  the  lun^ 
alone  are  disorganized ; — the  brain  ana  other  organs,  remaining  entire  m 
their  structure,  are  sound  although  weakened  in 'their  functions.  The 
mind  in  such  patients,  therefore,  does  not  become  disordered  ;  but  its 
vigour  is  unquestionably  impaired.  In  the  case  of  the  patient's  legs, 
the  bonea  and  muscles,  remaining  entire,  he  can  walk :  in  health,  how- 
ever, he  could  have  accomplished  a  journey  of  many  miles  without 
fatigue,  whereas  he  cannot  in  disease  do  more  than  move  across  his  bed? 
room.  It  might  certainly  be  said  that  he  could  toalk  to  the  last,  but  it 
could  not  with  truth  be  maintained  that  his  power  of  perambulation  was 
as  great  at  his  death  as  in  health ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  brain  and  the  mind. 

What,  then,  does  the  proposition  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind  imply  t  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  eye  as  somewhat  analogous. 
If  the  eye  be  the  organ  of  vision,  it  will  be  ccmceded,  first.  That  sight 
cannot  be  enjoyed  without  its  instrumentality  ;  secondly,  That  every  act 
of  vision  must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ, 
and,  vice  versa,  that  every  change  of  condition  in  the  organ  must  influ- 
ence sight ;  and,^  thirdly.  That  &e  perfection  of  vision  wul  be  in  relation 
to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  In  like  manner,  if  the  brain  be  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  it  will  follow  that  the  mind  does  not  act  in  this  life  bde- 
pendently  of  its  organ — and  hence,  that  every  emotion  and  judgment  of 
which  we  are  conscious  is  the  result  of  the  mind  and  its  organ  acting 
together ;  secondly,  that  every  mental  affection  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ,  and,  vice  versa,  every  state  of  the 
organ  must  be  attended  by  a  certain  condition  of  the  mind ;  and,  thirdly^ 
that  the  perfection  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  wiU  bear  a  relation 

*  OuOinee  of  Moral  Philoaophjf,  p.  233. 
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lo  the  perfection  of  its  organ.  These  propositions  appear  to  be  mcont 
trovertible,  and  to  follow  as  necessary  consequences  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  mind  acts  by  means  of  organs.  But  if  they  be  wet!  foundcKl,  how 
important  a  study  does  that  of  the  organs  of  the  mind  become  !  It  is  the 
Study  of  the  mind  itself,  in  the  only  condition  in  which  it  is  known  to-  ns ; 
and  the  very  fact  thst  in  past  ages  the  mind  has  been  studied  without  refe- 
rence to  organization,  accounts  for  the  melancholy  truth,  that,  independent 
ly  of  phrenology,  no  mental  philosophy  suited  to  practical  purposes  exists. 

Holding  it,  then,  as  established  by  the  evidence  of  the  most  esteemed 
physiologists,  and  also  by  observation,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  state  of  the  brain  influences  that  of  the  mental  powers, 
the  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  Whether  the  mind  in  every  aci 
employs  the  whole  brain  as  one  organ,  or  whether  separate  mental  faculties 
are  connected  with  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  as  their  respective  or- 
gans 1    The  following  considerations  may  enable  us  to  solve  this  question  : 

Istf  In  all  ascertained  instances,  different  functions  are  never  per- 
formed by  the  same  organ,  but  the  reverse ;  each  function  has  an  orgrsn 
for  itself:  the  stomach,  for  instance,  digests  food,  the  liver  secretes  bile, 
the  heart  propels  the  blood,  the  eyes  see,  the  ears  hear,  the  tongue  tastes, 
and  the  nose  smells.  Nay,  on  analyzing  these  examples,  it  is  found  that 
wherever  the  function  is  compound,  each  element  of  it  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  distinct  organ :  thus,  to  accomplish  the  lingual  duties,  there 
is  one  nerve  whose  office  is  to  move  the  tongue,  another  nerve  whose 
duty  it  is  to  communicate  the  ordinary  sense  of  feeling  to  the  tongue, 
and  a  third  nerve  which  conveys  the  sensation  of  taste.  A  similar  com-* 
bination  of  nerves  takes  place  in  the  hands,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  which  contain  voluntary  muscles :  one  nerve  gives  motion,  anotheif 
bestows  feeling,  while  a  third  conveys  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  muscle ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  tongue,  all  these 
nerves  are  blended  in  one  common  sheath. 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  there  is  no  ascertained  example 
of  one  nerve  performing  two  functions,  such  as  feeling  and  communi- 
cating motion,  or  seeing  and  hearing,  or  tasting  and  smelling.  The  spinal 
marrow  consists  of  three  double  columns ;  the  anterior  column  of  each 
lateral  division  is  for  motion,  the  posterior  for  sensation,  and  the  middle 
for  respiration.  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  therefore,  analogy  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  that  if  reasoning  be  an  act  essentially  different  from  loving 
or  hatmg,  there  will  be  one  organ  for  reasoning,  another  for  loving,  and 
a  third  for  hating. 

2dly,*  It  is  an  undisputed  truth,  that  the  various  mental  powers  of 
man  appear  in  succession,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  refleetipg  or 
reasoning  faculties  are  those  which  arrive  latest  at  perfection.  In  the 
child,  the  emotions  of  fear  and  of  love  appear  before  that  of  veneration ; 
and  the  capacity  of  observing  the  existence  and  qualities  of  external 
objects  arrives  much  sooner  at  maturity  than  that  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Daily  observation  shows  that  the  brain  undergoes  a  corresponding  change ; 
whereas  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  immaterial  principle  varies  in  its 
powers  from  year  to  year.  If  every  faculty  of  the  mind  be  connected 
with  the  whole  brain,  this  successive  developement  of  mental  powers  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  what  we  should  expect  a  priori  ;  because,  if  the 
general  organ  is  fitted  for  manifesting  with  success  one  mental  faculty, 
It  ought  to  be  equally  so  for  manifesting  all.  On  the  contrary,  obser- 
vation shows  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  are  really  developed  at 
different  periods  of  life,  coiresponding  with  the  successive  evolution  of 
the  faculties.     In  infancy,  according  to  Chaussier,  the  cerebellum  forms 

*  Most  of  the  following  arguments  are  taken  from  Dr.  Andrew  Combe*s 
Observations  on  Dr.  Barclay^  Objections  to  Phrenology,  published  in  the 
*f\muaetiotu  of  the  Phrenoloeieal  SoeietM    IBdinbuigh,  1824,)  oaire  4U. 
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one-fiflkeenth  of  the  encephalic  mass,  and^in  ad  alt  age,  from  one-siidl  t« 
one-eighth ;  its  size  being  thus  in  strict  accordance  with  the  energy  of 
the  sexual  propensity,  of  which  it  is  the  organ.  In  childhood  the  middle 
part  of  the  forehead  generally  predominates  ;  in  later  life  the  upper  lateral 
parts  Become  more  prominent — which  facts  also  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  periods  of  unfolding  of  the  observins  and  reasoning  powers. 

2dly^  Genius  is  almost  always  partial,  which  it  ought  not  to  be  if  the  organ 
of  the  mind  were  single.  A  genius  for  poetry,  for  mechanics,  for  drawmg, 
for  music,  or  for  mathematics,  sometimes  appears  at  a  very  early  age  m 
individuals  who,  in  regard  to  all  other  pursuits,  are  mere  ordinary  men,  and 
who,  with  every  effort,  can  never  attain  to  anything  above  mediocrity. 

4ithli/f  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  are  at  variance  with  the  supposition 
of  the  mind  manifesting  all  its  faculties  by  means  of  a  single  organ  ;  while 
they  ate  quite  consistent  with,  and  explicable  by,  that  of  a  plurality  of 
organs.  In  dreaming  the  mind  experiences  numerous  vivid  emotions — 
such  as  fear,  anger,  ami  affection — arising,  succeeding  one  another,  and 
departing,  without  control  from  the  intellectual  powers ;  or  it  is  filled  with 
a  thousand  varied  conceptions,  sometimes  connected  and  rational,  but 
more  frequently  disjointea  and  absurd,  and  all  differing  widely  from  the 
waking  operations  of  the  mind,  in  wanting  consistency  and  sense.  These 
phenomena  harmonize  remarkably  with  the  doctrine  of  a  variety  of  faculties 
and  organs,  some  of  which,  being  active,  communicate  those  disordered 
ideas  and  feelings  that  constitute  a  dream,  while  the  repose  of  others 
permits  the  disordered  action  which  characterizes  the  pictures  formed  by 
the  fancy  in  sleep. 

Were  the  organ  of  mind  single,  it  is  clear  thftt  all  the  faculties  should 
be  asleep  or  awake  to  the  same  extent  at  the  same  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  no  such  thing  as  dreaming  could  take  place. 

5thlyy  The  admitted  phenomena  of  partial  idiocy  and  partial  insanity 
are  so  plainly  and  strongly  in  contradiction  with  the  notion  of  a  single  organ 
of  mind,  that  Pinel  himself,  no  friend  to  Phrenology,  asks  if  they  can  be 
reconciled  to  such  a  conception. 

Partial  idiocy  is  that  state  in  which  an  individual  manifests  one  or 
several  powers  of  the  mind  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  energy,  while  he  is 
deprived  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  power  of  manifesting  all  the 
others.  Pinel,  Haslam,  Rush,  Esquirol,  and,  in  short,  every  writer  on 
insanity,  speaks  of  the  partial  developement  of  certain  mental  powers  in 
idiots  ;  and  Rush,  in  particular,  alludes  not  only  to  the  powers  of  intellect, 
but  also  to  the  partial  possession  of  the  moral  faculties.  Some  idiots,  he 
observes,  are  as  remarkable  for  correct  moral  feelings  as  some  great 
geniuses  are  for  the  reverse.  Foder^,  in  his  Traite  du  Goitre  etde  It 
Cretinismet  thus  speaks,  p.  133 :  "  It  is  remarked,  that,  by  an  inexplicable 
singiUariti/f  some  of  these  individuals,  (cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak 
minds,  are  born  with  a  particular  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming, 
or  for  music.  I  have  known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  pas- 
sably on  the  organ  and  harpsichord ;  others  who  understood,  without  ever 
haviug  had  a  master,  the  repairing  of  watches  and  the  construction  of 
some  pieces  of  mechanism."  He  adds,  that  these^powers  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  intellect,  **  for  these  individuals  not  only  could  not  read 
books  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  but  ils  etaienl  derouth 
lorsqu'on  en  parlaitt  et  ne  se  perfeetionnaient  jamais  J"  It  must  be  observed 
also,  that  these  unfortunate  individuals  differ  very  much  in  the  kind  as 
well  as  quantity  of  mental  power  possessed.  One,  for  example,  is  all 
kin'iness  and  good  nature,  another  quarrelsome  and  mischievous,  or  ono 
has  a  lively  perception  of  harmony  in  music,  while  another  has  none.  An 
instance  is  given  by  Pinel  of  an  idiot  girl  who  manifested  a  most  wonder- 
ful propensity  to  imitate  whatever  she  heard  or  saw,  but  who  displayed 
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no  intellectual  faculty  in  a  perAptibte  degree,  and  never  attached  an  idea 
to  any  sound  she  uttered.  Dr.  Rush  particularizes  one  man  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  religious  feelings,  although  exceedingly  deficient  in  the 
other  moral  sentiments  and  in  understanrang ;  and,  among  the  cretins, 
many  are  to  be  found  who  scarcely  manifest  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind 
except  Amativeness. 

It  ought  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  characteristic  features  of  each 
particular  case  are  strictly  permanent.  The  idiot,  who  to-day  manifests 
the  iaculty  of  Tune,  or  the  feeling  of  JBenevoIence,  of  Veneration,  or  of 
Self- Esteem,  will  not  to-morrow,  nor  in  a  year,  exhibit  a  different  kind  of 
predominant  manifestations.  Were  deficiency  of  the  brain  as  a  singU 
organ  the  cause  of  idiocy,  these  phenomena  ought  not  to  appear ;  for, 
being  able  to  manifest  one  faculty,  it  ought,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  individual  is  placed,  to  be  equally  able  to  manifest  all 
others  whose  activity  may  be  required,  and  thus  the  character  of  the  idiocy 
ought  to  change  with  every  passing  event — which  it  never  does.  Fodei^ 
calls  these  facts  "  inexplicable  singularities  ;*'  and  no  doubt,  on  his  theory, 
they  truly  are  so.  To  the  phrenologist,  however,  they  offer  no  diflicolty ; 
for  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  views.'  The  difference  in  the 
kind  of  powers  manifested  in  cases  of  partial  idiocy — between  the  capacity 
for  mechanics,  for  instanoe,  and  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  Self-Esteem, 
or  Benevolence — is  as  great  as  between  the  sensations  excited  by  a  sound 
and  an  odour.  To  infer,  therefore,  that  one  organ  serves  for  the  mani- 
festa^n  of  all  these  faculties,  is  really  much  the  same,  in  point  of  logic, 
as  to  suppose  all  the  external  senses  to  have  only  one  organic  apparatus, 
in^pite  of  the  fact  of  many  individuals  being  blind  who  are  not  deaf,  or 
deaf  and  not  blind. 

Partial  insanity,  or  that  state  in  which  one  or  more  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  deranged,  while  the  integrity  of  the  remainder  is  unaffected,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  monomania,  and  appears  equally  with  the  former  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  one  organ  manifesting  all  the  mental  faculties , 
for  the  argument  constantly  recurs,  that  if  the  organ  be  sufficiently  sound 
to  manifest  one  faculty  in  its  perfect  state,  it  ought  to  be  equally  capable 
of  manifesting  all— which,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  fact.  On  this  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  single 
instance,  merely  in  illustration. 

Oifolie  raisonnante  Pinel  thus  speaks :  "  Hospitals  for  the  insane  are 
never  without  some  example  of  mania  marked  by  acts  of  extravagance, 
or  even  of  fury,  with  a  kind  of  judgment  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  if 
we  judge  of  it  by  the  conversation :  the  lunatic  gives  the  most  just  and 
precise  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  curious ;  no  incoherence  of  ideas 
IS  discernible  ;  he  reads  and  writes  letters  as  if  his  understanding  were 
perfectly  sound ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular  contrast,  he  tears  in  pieces  his 
clothes  and  bed-covers,  and  always  finds  some  plausible  reason  to  justify 
his  wandering  and  his  fury.  This  sort  of  mania  is  so  far  from  rare,  that 
the  vulgar  name  o(  folic  raisonnante  has  been  given  to  it." — P.  93. 
Here,  again,  the  difficulty  recurs  of  reconciling  such  facts  with  the  idea  of 
one  organ  executing  all  the  functions  of  the  mind.  How  comes  that  organ 
to  be  able  to  manifest,  in  a  sound  state,  several  but  710^  all  the  faculties ! 

6/A/y,  Besides  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  insanity,  there  is  another 
class  of  facts  (to  which,  however,  I  shall  only  allude)  equally  at  variance 
with  the  supposition  of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  viz  ,  partial  injuries  of  the 
brain,  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  without  injury  to  the  mental  facul- 
ties. I  merely  observe,  that  If  every  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in 
every  mental  act,  it  appears  strange  that  all  the  processes  of  thought 
should  be  manifested  with  equal  success  when  a  great  part  of  the  brain 
*s  injured  or  destroyed,  as  when  its  whole  structure  is  sound  and  entire 
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If  the  fact  were  really  as  here  stated,  the  brain  would  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  laws  of  organic  structure ;  for  although  a  part  of  the  lungs 
may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  respiration,  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  to 
esiecute  digestion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  supp(frt  life,  there  is  no  instance 
in  which  these  functions  have  been  as  successfully  performed  by  impaired 
organs  as  they  would  have  been  by  lungs  and  a  stomach  in  their  natural 
state  of  health  and  activity.  The  phrenolo^sts  are  reduced  to  no  strait 
to  reconcile  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  with  their  system ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs  is  acknowledged,  the  facts  admit 
of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

7/A/y,  Daily  experience  may  satisfy  us  that  the  mind  manifests  ft  plu- 
rality of  faculties  by  a  plurality  of  organs.  An  individual  receives  an 
affiront  in  a  venerable  assembly,  and  the  following  mental  states  may  pre- 
sent themselves  simultaneously :  He  feels  anger :  yet  he  feels  awe  or 
respect  for  the  persons  present ;  he  uses  reflection  and  restrains  his  wrath. 
These  states  of  mind  may  continue  to  coexist  for  ho«ir«.  A  single  organ 
could  not  serve  to  give  consciousness  of  indignation,  to  feel  awe,  and  to 
practise  restraint,  all  at  the  same  moment ;  but  this  is  quite  practicable 
by  a  plurality  of  organs.  Indeed  we  are  able  at  the  same  moment  to 
manifest  opposite  emotions  in  our  actions,  if  we  employ  different  instru- 
ments in  domg  so.  A  man  may  wound  another  deliberately  with  a  dagger, 
and  at  the  same  instant  speak  peace  to  him  and  smile  in  his  face.  An  artist 
may  execute  a  drawing,  and  at  the  same  instant  sing  a  song.  If  one  cannot 
compose  poetry  and  calculate  logarithms  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  because 
some  of  the  organs  required  in  the  one  operation  are  necessary  also  in 
the  other ;  and  the  same  organs  cannot  perform  two  duties  at  once. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  appears,  that  any  theory  founded 
upon  the  notion  that  the  brain  is  a  single  organ,  is  uniformly  at  variance 
with  all  that  is  ascertained  to  be  fact  in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  principle  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  while  it  satis- 
factorily explains  most  of  these  facts,  is  consistent  with  all  of  them.  Its 
truth  is  thus  almost  demonstrated,  not  by  far-fetched  nor  pretended  facts 
which  few  can  verify,  but  by  facts  which  daily  '*  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  the  senses."  This  principle,  indeed,  bears  on  the  face  of  it 
so  much  greater  a  degree  of  probability  than  the  opposite  one,  that  it  has 
long  since  forced  itself  on.  the  minds  of  many  inquirers.  **  The  brain  is 
a  very  complicated  organ,'*  says  Bonnet,  "  or  rather  an  assemblage  of 
very  different  organs;***  Tissot  contends  that  every  perception  has  dif- 
ferent fibres  it  and  Haller  and  Van  Swieten  were  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
ternal senses  occupy,  in  the  brain,  organs  as  distinct  as  the  nerves  of  the 
external  senses.^  Cabanis  entertained  a  similar  notion  ;^  and  so  did 
Prochaska.  Cuvier  says,  that  "  certain  parts  of  the  brain  in  all  classes 
of  animals  are  large  or  small,  according  to  certain  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mals ;*'||  and  the  same  eminent  author  admits  that  Gairs  doctrine  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  is  nowise  contradictory  to  the  general  principles  of 
physiology.i*  Soemmering  trusts  that  we  shall  one  day  find  the  particular 
seats  of  the  different  orders  of  ideas.  **  Let  the  timid,  therefore,  take 
courage,**  says  Dr.  (ieorget,  "  and  after  the  example  of  such  high  authori- 
ties, fear  not  to  commit  the  unpardonable  crime  of  innovation,  of  passing 
for  cranioscopists,  in  admitting  the  plurality  of  the  faculties  and  the  mental 
organs  of  the  brain,  or  at  least  in  daring  to  examine  the  subject.*'** 
Foder6  himself,  a  very  zealous  opponent  of  Phrenology,  after  recapitu- 
lating a  great  many  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above,  which  had  been 

*  PaUnginhie,  i.  334.  t  CEuoresy  iii.  33.  t  Van  Swieten,  i.  454 

6  RapportM  du  Phytique  et  du  Moral  de  V Homme,  2d9  edit.,  i.  233-4. 
n  Anatomie  ComparU,  torn.  ii. 

%  Rapport  HUtorique  nor  lea  l*rogrU  des  Sciences  NatureUea.  &c.,  p.  193. 
^*  Phsftiologie  du  Systhne  Nenettx,  i.  12a 
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emplojed  bj  philon^scs  notecedent  to  Dn.  Gall  tud  Spunheim,  f<n 
belioving  in  >  plarahly  of  mental  otgsna,  i*  conatnined  to  admit,  '.li&t 
"  this  kind  or  reasoning  ha>  been  employed  by  the  greater  nuiiibn  if 
BnatomiBtB,  fiam  the  time  of  Galen  down  to  our  own  day,  and  eien  by  the 

Sreat  Hallei,  who  eipsrieiii:ed  a  aeceiaity  Tor  assigning  a  funciios  to  each 
opartment  of  the  brain."  Pinel  also,  (in  the  arlicle  Manie  in  the  En- 
eyclopedit  Milhoiiqju,)  after  relating  some  caaes  of  partial  ioianity,  aaka 
nhEiner  all  tbis  collection  of  facta  can  be  reconciled  with  the  opinion  of 
a  single  facnlty  and  a  eingte  organ  fif  the  understanding  1  Even  in  tho 
EdMurgliRc7iiiaB,{!^oAClV.,)S  " 
tackng-  the  connnon  opinion,  that 
conveyed  by  the  aame  nerTes,"  and 
of  different  parti  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebelluici." 

It  is  not  earprising,  tberefore,  that  receding  men  were  early  led  to 
imagine  that  particalu  mental  powers  must  be  cannccted  with  particular 
parts  of  the  biain  ;  iwl  accDrdiogl;,  before  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
modern  metaphysics  sprang  up,  we  find  traces  of  this  opinion  common, 
not  only  among  eniinent  analomieta  and  phyeiologisls,  but  among  authors 
on  homan  nature  in  genera].  Burton,  in  his  AnaioiB^  of  Milarakoltf, 
published  in  16S1,  ai^s  :  "  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  cslled 
becanse  they  be  withm  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasie,  and 
memory  :*'  of  common  sense,  he  says,  that  "  the  fare  part  of  the  brain  is 
bis  organ  or  seat ;"  of  phantaiia  or  imagination,  which  some  call  isstimn- 
tive  or  cogitative,  that  his  "  organ  is  the  Uiiddle  cell  of  the  brain  ;"  and 
of  memory,  that-"  bis  seat  and  organ  iathe  back  part  of  the  brain."  This 
was  the  account  of  the  faculties  given  tnr  Aristotle,  and  repeated,  with 
little  variation,  bv  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury a  head,  divided  into  regions  according  to  these  opinions,  was  designed 
by  Albert  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Ratitbon ;  and  anollirr  was  published  by 
Fetrus  Montagnana,  in  1431. •  One  published  at  Venice,  in  1562,  by 
Lodotico  Dolci,  in  a  work  upon  atrengtheiung  and  preaening  the  me- 
mory, is  here  represented  ; 

BEFERENOES  TO  FIGURE. 


2  Cogitativa. 


T  Memoratlra. 
e  OlfactuB. 
9  Gustns. 

Id  the  British  Museum  i*  a  chart  of  the  universe  and  the  elemenu  b. 

>  Gall.  Sir  ki  Fnctimt  du  CtTmaa,  Bra.,  Paris,  1822-1825,  ij.  354-S. 
This  w^rlt  is  a  reprint  of  the  phyiiologieal  portion  of  the  AiuOemi  a  Phf- 
nBbgil  du  Sytlime  Kcnaa-"'  *»  "•'»  by  Gall  and  Spanheim,  and  partly  V» 
'fall  alone. 
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ftll  sciences,  in  'which  a  large  head  so  delineated  is  conspicuous.     It  was 
published  at  Rome  so  late  as  1632.* 

If,  then,  80  many  physiologists  and  others  have  been  led  to  believe  in 
•1  plurality  of  mental  organs,  by  a  perception  of  the  contradiction  and  in- 
consistency existing  between  the  phenomena  and  the  supposition  of  the 
ivhole  brain  being  Xhe  single  organ  of  the  mind,  I  cannot  err  much  in  say- 
ing,  that  the  latter  notion,  far  from  being  self-evident,  appears  so  impro- 
bable as  to  require  even  stronger  facts  to  prove  it  than  the  opposite  view ; 
and  that  the  presumptions  are  ail  in  favour  of  a  plurality  of  mental  facul- 
ties manifesting  themselves  by  means  of  a  plurality  of  organs. 

J  have  now  endeavoured  to  show,  first,  That  the  ridicule,  opposition, 
and  abuse  with  which  Phrenology  was  treated  at  its  first  announcement, 
and  its  continued  rejection  by  men  of  established  reputation,  whose 
opinions  it  contradicts,  afford  no  presumption  that  it  is  untrue,  for  many 
great  discoveries  have  met  with  a  similar  fate  : — Secondly,  That  we  are 
really  unacquainted  with  the  mind,  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mind  not  being  conscious  of  its  organs  that 
metaphysicians  have  sufyposed  their  feelings  and  intellectual  perceptions 
to  be  emanations  of  pure  spirit,  whereas  they  are  the  results  of  mind  and 
its  organs  acting  in  combination : — Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  anatomists 
and  physiologists  admit  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  common 
feelings  localizes  thought  in  the  head,  although  it  does  not  inform  ns  what 
substance  occupies  the  interior  of  the  skull ;  farther,  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  mind  having  an  organ,  implies  that  every  mental  act  is  accompanied 
with  an  affection  of  the  organ,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  discovered  without  taking  the  influence  of  the  organs 
into  account  at  every  step : — And,  fourthly,  That  the  analogy  of  the  nerves 
of  feeling  and  motion,  of  the  five  senses,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
all  of  which  perform  distinct  functions  l^  separate  organs — also  the  suc- 
cessive appearance  of  the  faculties  in  youth,  and  the  phenomena  of  partial 
genius,  of  dreaming,  of  partial  insanity,  of  monomania,  and  of  partial  in- 
*urie8  of  the  brain— furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  the  mind  manifests 
a  plurality  of  faculties  by  means  of  a  variety  of  organs,  and  exclude  the 
supposition  of  a  single  power  operating  by  a  single  organ.  The  next  in- 
quiry, therefore,  naturally  is,  What  effect  does  the  condition  of  the  organs 
produce  on  the  state  of  the  mind  1  •  Is  it  indifferent  whether  the  organs 
be  large  or  small — well  or  ill  constituted — in  health  or  in  disease  ? 

I  submit  the  following  facts  to  prove  that  in  other  departments  of 
organized  nature  size  in  an  or^an,  other  conditions  being  the  same,  is  a 
measure  of  power  in  its  function ,  t.  e.,  that  small  size  indicates  little  power, . 
and  large  size  much  power,  when  all  other  circumstances  are  alike  :t  —'^ 

In  our  inlancy  we  have  all  been  delighted  with  the  fable  of  the  old 
man  who  showed  his  sons  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  pointed  out  to  them  how 
easy  it  was  to  snap  one  asunder,  and  how  difiicult  to  break  the  whole. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  simple  story  pervades  all  material  sub- 
stances ;  for  example,  a  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  each  muscle  will  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  fibres  which  enter  into  its  composition.  If  nerves  be  composed 
of  parts,  a  nerve  which  is  composed  of  twenty  parts  must  be  more  vigorous 
than  one  which  consists  of  only  one.  To  render  this  principle  universally 
true,  however,  one  condition  must  be  observed — namely,  that  all  the  parts 
compared  with  each  other,  or  with  the  whole,  shall  be  of  thp  same  quality  : 

*  £11iotson*s  Blumenback,  p.  205. 

f  This  subject  is  fully  treated  of  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  in  an  Essay  on 
\he  Influence  of  Organic  Size  on  Energy  of  Function,  particularly  as  applied 
to  the  Organs  of  the  external  Senses  and  Brain,  in  the  Phrenological  Joumait 
vol  .iv,,  p.  161. 
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for  example,  if  the  old  man  ia  the  fable  had  presented  ten  twigs  of  wood 
tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  desired  his  sons  to  observe  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  break  ten  than  to  sever  one  ;  and  if  his  sons,  in  refutation 
of  this  assertion,  had  presented  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  one  twig,  and  said  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  break  that  iron  rod, 
although  single,  as  his  whole  bundle  of  twigs,  although  tenfold,  the  answer 
would  have  been  obvious,  that  the  things  compared  differed  in  kind  and 
quahty,  and  that  if  he  took  ten  iron  rods,  and  tried  to  break  them,  the 
difficulty  would  be  as  great  compared  with  that  of  severing  one,  as  the 
task  of  breaking  ten  twigs  of  wood  compared  with  that  of  breaking  one. 
In  like  manner,  nerves,  muscles,  brain,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  sound,  or  they  may  be  diseased  ;  they  may  be  of  a  fine  structure 
or  a  coarse  structure  ;  they  may  be  old  or  young ;  they  may  be  almost 
dissolved  by  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  nearly  frozen  under  the 
influence  of  an  arctic  winter ;  and  it  would  be  altogether  irrational  to 
expect  the  influence  of  size  to  stand  forth  as  a  fixed  energy  overruling  all 
these  circumstances,  and  producing  effects  constantly  equal.  The  strength 
of  iron  itself,  and  adamantine  rock,  depends  on^emperature  ;  for  either 
will  melt  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  at  a  still  higher  point  they 
will  be  dissipated  into  vapour.  The  true  principle,  then,  is,  that — con 
stitution,  health,  and  outward  circumstances  being  the  same — a  larga 
muscle,  or  large  nerve,  composed  of  numerous  fibres,  will  act  with  more 
force  than  a  small  one  comprehending  few. 

In  tracing  the  influence  of  this  law  in  animated  beings,  however,  we 
cannot  consistently  compare  one  species  with  another  ;  because  in  such 
comparisons  other  conditions  besides  size  are  not  the  same.  Man,  the 
beaver,  and  the  bee,  for  example,  all  construct,  yet  the  bee's  organ  of 
Construe tiveness  must  be  very  minute  ;  and  if  we  compare  the  impercep- 
tible organ  in  it  with  the  relative  organ  in  man  or  the  beaver,  it  may 
plausibly  be  argued,  that  man  and  the  beaver  do  not  excel  the  bee  in  art, 
m  proportion  to  the  excess  of  size  in  their  organs  of  Constructiveness. 
But  this  is  an  incorrect  method  of  reasoning.  The  structure  of  every 
species  of  animals  is  modified  to  suit  its  own  condition  of  life.  The  ox 
has  four  stomachs,  and  the  horse  only  one  ;  yet  both  digest  the  same 
kind  of  food.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  compare,  in  different 
individuals  of  the  same  specieSf  size  of  particular  organs  with  strength  of 
particular  functions,  (health,  age,  exercise,  and  constitution  bein^^  alike,) 
and  then  size  will  be  found  correctly  to  indicate  power.*  The  more 
nearly  asy  two  species  resemble  each  other,  the  fitter  they  become  for 
being  profitably  compared  in  their  structure  and  functions  ;  and  hence  a 
reflected  light  of  analogy  may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  economy,  by  studying  that  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  lower  animala 
Still,  however,  we  derive  only  presumptive  evidence  from  this  source,  and 
positive  proof  can  be  obtained  only  by  direct  observations  on  man  himself. 
This  last  evidence  alone  is  admitted  by  phrenologists  as  sufficient,  and 
on  it  exclusively  their  science  re«ts. 

In  the  following  observations  on  the  influence  of  size  in  the  organs  upon 
the  power  of  function  in  different  species  of  animals,  I  intend  merely  to 
illustrate  in  a  popular  manner  an  abstract  point  of  doctrine,  and  not  to 
prove  it  by  rigid  evidence :  for  that  evidence  I  confine  myself  to  direct 
observations  on  the  human  species  alone : 

It  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  the  strength  of  the  bones  is  always, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  proportioned  to  their  size.  So  certam 
is  this,  that  when  nature  requires  to  give  strength  to  a  bone  in  a  bird,  and, 
'^t  the  same  time,  to  avoid  increasing  the  weight  of  the  animal,  the  bone 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  515. 
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j§  made  of  large  diameter,  but  hollow  id  the  middle ;  and,  on  mecham'cal 
principles,  the  increase  of  volume  adds  to  its  strength.  That  the  law  of 
size  holds  in  regard  to  the  bloodvessels  and  heart,  is  self-evident  to  eveiy 
one  who  knows  that  a  tube  of  three  inches  diameter  will  transmit  more 
water  than  a  tube  of  only  one  inch.  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  and  every  other  part.  If  a  liver  with  a  sur- 
face of  ten  square  inches  can  secrete  four  ounces  of  bile,  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  that  one  having  a  surface  of  twenty  square  inches  will  bo  able, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  to  secrete  a  quantity  greater  in  proportion 
to  its  greater  size.  If  this  law  did  not  bold  true,  what  would  be  the 
advantage  of  large  and  capacious  lungs  over  small  and  confined  1  There 
could  be  none. 

Speaking  generally,  there  are  two  classes  of  nerves  distributed  over 
Ihe  body,  those  of  motion  and  those  of  sensation  or  feeling.  In  motion, 
the  muscle  is  the  essential  or  chief  apparatus,  and  the  nerve  is  required 
only  to  communicate  to  it  the  impulse  of  the  will ;  but  in  sensation  the 
reverse  is  the  case — the  nerve  itself  is  the  chief  instrument,  and  ihe  part 
on  which  it  is  ramified  is  merely  a  medium  for  putting  it  into  relation 
with  the  specific  qualities  which  it  is  destined  to  recognise. 

To  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  effect  of  size  in  regard  to  these 
nerves,  the  following  cases  may  be  adduced  ;  they  are  stated  on  the  ao> 
thority  of  Desmoulins,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist,  when  no  other 
name  is  given :  The  horse  and  ox  have  much  greater  muscular  power, 
and  much  less  intensity  of  sensation,  in  their  limbs  than  man ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  now  under  discussion,  the  nerves  of  motion 
going  to  the  four  limbs  in  the  horse  and  ox  are  at  least  one-third  more 
numerous  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  going  to  the  same  parts — whereas 
in  HMin,  the  nerves  of  motion  going  to  the  legs  and  arms  are  a  fifth  or  a 
sixth  part  less  than  the  nerves  of  sensation  distributed  on  the  same  parts. 
Tn  like  manner,  m  birds  and  reptiles  which  have  scaly  skins  and  limited 
touch,  but  vigorous  powers  of  motion,' the  nerves  of  sensation  are  few  and 
small,  and  the  nerves  of  motion  numerous  and  large.  Farther,  wherever 
nature  has  given  a  higher  degree  of  sensation  or  touch  to  any  particular 
part  than  to  the  other  parts  of  ^n  animal,  there  the  nerve  of  sensation  is 
mvariably  increased  ;  lor  example,  the  single  nerve  of  feeling  ramified  on 
the  tactile  extremity  of  the  proboscis  of  the  elephant  exceeos  in  size  the 
united  volume  of  all  the  muscular  nerves  of  that  organ.  Some  species 
of  monkeys  possess  great  sensibility  in  the  tail,  and  some  species  of  bats 
have  ^reat  sensibility  in  their  wings  ;  and  in  these  parts  the  nerves  of 
sensauon  are  increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  functional 
power.  Birds  require  to  rise  in  the  air,  which  is  a  medium  much  lighter 
than  their  own  bodies.  To  have  enlarged  the  size  of  their  muscles  would 
have  added  to  their  weight,  and  increased  their  difficulty  in  rising.  Na- 
ture, to  avoid  this  disadvantage,  has  bestowed  on  them  large  nerves  of 
motion,  which  ififuse  a  very  powerful  stimulus  into  the  muscles,  and 
increase  their  power  of  flying.  Fishes  live  in  water,  which  has  almost 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  their  bodies.  To  them  Nature  has  given 
large  muscles,  in  order  to  increase  their  locomotive  powers  ;  and  in  them 
the  nerves  of  motion  are  less.  In  these  instances  Nature  curiously  adds 
to  the  power  of  motion  by  increasing  the  size  of  that  part  of  the  locomo- 
tive apparatus  which  may  be  enlarged  most  conveniently  for  the  animal ; 
but  either  the  muscle  or  the  nerve  must  be  enlarged,  otherwise  there  is 
no  increase  of  power. 

In  regard  to  the  external  senses,  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  each  is 
composed,  first,  of  an  iiAstrument  or  medium  on  which  the  impression  is 
made — the  eye  for  example ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  nerve  to  conduct  that 
impression  to  the  brain.     Tlie  same  law  of  size  holds  in  regard  to  these 
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organs  of  the  senses  :  a  large  eye  will  collect  more  rays  of  light,  a  large 
ear  more  vibrations  of  soand,  and  large  nostrils  more  odorous  particles, 
than  the  same  organs  if  small.  This  is  so  obrious,  thai  it  scarcely  requires 
proof ;  yet,  as  "Lord  Jeffrey  has  ridiculed  the  idea,  I  may  mention  that 
Monro,  Blumenbach,  -Soemmering,  Cuvier,  Magendie,  Georget,  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  physiologists,  support  it.  Blumenbach,  when  treating 
of  smell,  says :  **  While  animals  of  the  most  acute  smell  have  the  nasal 
organs  most  extensively  evolved,  precisely  the  same  holds  in  regard  to 
some  barbarous  nations.  For  instance,  in  the  head  of  a  North  American 
Indian  (represented  in  one  of  his  plates)  the  internal  nostrils  are  of  an 
extraordinary  size,"  &c.  And  agam :  **  The  nearest  to  these  in  point  of 
magnitude  are  the  internal  nostrus  of  the  Ethiopians,  from  among  whom 
I  have  eight  heads,  very  different  from  each  other,-but  each  possessing  a 
nasal  organ  much  larger  than  that  described  by  Soemmering.  These 
anatomical  observations  accord  with  the  accounts  given  by  most  respec- 
table travellers,  concerning  the  wonderful  acateness  of  smell  possessed  by 
those  savages.*'  In  like  manner.  Dr.  Monro  primus — no  mean  authority 
— ^in  treating,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  the  large  organ  of  smell 
in  the  dog,  says :  '*  The  sensibility  (of  smell)  seems  to  be  mcreased  in 
proportion  to  the  surface ;  and  this  will  also  be  found  to  take  place  in  all 
the  other  senses."  The  same  author  states,  "  that  the  external  ear  in 
different  quadrupeds  is  differently  framed,  but  always  calculated  to  the 
creature*8  manner  of  life ;  thus,  hares,  and  such  other  animals  as  are  daily 
exposed  to  insults  from  beasts  of  prey,  have  large  ears  directed  backward, 
their  eyes  warning  them  of  danger  before." 

These  observations  apply  to  the  external  portion  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
but  the  inner  parts  or  nerves  are  not  less  subject  to  the  same  law  of  size. 
Georget,  an  esteemed  physiological  writer,  in  treating  of  the  nerves,  af- 
firms, that "  The  volume  of  these  organs  bears  a  uniform  relation,  in  all  the 
different  animals,  to  the  extent  and  force  of  the  sensations  and  move- 
ments over  which  they  preside.  Thus,  the  nerve  of  smell  in  the  dog  is 
larger  than  the  five  nerves  of  the  external  senses  in  man."  The  nerve 
of  smell  is  small  in  man  and  in  the  monkey  tribe ;  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible  in  the  dolphin ;  large  in  the  dog  and  the  horse  ;  and  altogether 
enormous  in  the  whale  and  the  skate,  in  which  it  actually  exceeds  in  diame- 
ter the  spinal  marrow  itself.  In  the  mole  it  is  of  extraordinary  size,  while 
the  optic  nerve  is  very  small.  In  the  eagle  the  reverse  is  observed,  the 
optic  nerve  being  very  large,  and  the  olfactory  small.  Most  of  the  quad 
rupeds  excel  man  in  the  acuteness  of  their  hearing,  and  accordingly  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  horse,  &c.,  greatly 
exceeds  the  size  of  the  same  nerve  in  man.  In  some  birds  of  prey,  which 
are  known  to  possess  great  sensibility  of  taste,  the  palate  is  found  to  be 
very  copiously  supplied  with  nervous  filaments. 

But  the  organ  of  sight  affords  a  most  interesting  exaqfiple  of  the  influ- 
ence of  size.  The  office  of  the  eyeball  is  to  collect  the  rays  of  light.  A 
large  eye,  therefore,  will  take  in  more  rays  of  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
command  a  greater  sphere  of  vision,  than  a  small  one.  But  to  give 
intensity  or  power  to  vision,  the  optic  nerve  also  is  necessary.  Now,  the 
ox  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  of  a  heavy  structure  and  ill  fitted 
for  motion,  but  he  has  a  large  eyeball,  which  enables  him  to  take  in  a  larg6 
field  of  vision  without  turning ;  yet,  as  he  does  not  require  very  keen 
vision  to  see  bis  provender,  on  which  he  almost  treads,  the  optic  nerve  is 
not  large  in  proportion  to  the  eyeball.  The  eagle,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ascending  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  enjoys  a  wide  field  of  vision  from 
its  mere  physical  position.  It  looks  down  from  a  point  over  an  extensive 
surface.  It  has  no  need,  therefore,  of  a  large  eyeball  to  increase  anifi- 
'ally  its  field  of  vision,  and  accordingly  the  baU  of  its  eye  is  comoara* 
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tiTeljr  small ;  but  it  requires,  from  that  height,  to  discern  its  proy  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth — and  not  only  is  the  distance  great,  but  the  prey 
often  resembles  in  colour  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  To  the  ea^e, 
therefore,  great  intensity  of  vision  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  in  it  the 
optic  nerve  is  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Instead  of  forming  a 
single  membrane  only  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  as  in  man  and  animals  which  do  not  require  extraordinary 
vision-^and  consequently  only  equalling  in  extent  the  sphere  of  the  eye  tr 
which  it  belongs — the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  nerve  of  vision  in  these 
qoiik-sightod  birds  of  prey  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
folds,  each  hanging  loose  into  the  eye,  and  augmenting,  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  not  only  the  extent  of  nervous  surface,  but  the  mass  of  nervous 
matter,  and  giving  rise  to  that  intensity  of  vision  which  distinguishes  the 
eagle,  falcon,  hawk,  and  similar  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  senses,  then, 
we  plainly  see,  that  when  Nature  designs  to  increase  their  power,  she 
effects  her  purpose  by  augmenting  the  size  of  their  organs. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  brain.  Were  I  to  affirm  that  difference  of 
size  in  the  brain  produces  no  effect' on  the  vigour  of  its  functions— or  that 
a  small  brain,  in  perfect  health  and  of  a  sound  constitution,  is  equal  in 
functional  power  and  efficiency  to  a  large  one  in  similar  condition — would 
the  reader,  after  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  him  of  the 
influence  of  size  in  incroasiAg  the  power  of  function  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  be  disposed  to  credit  the  assertion  1  He  would  hare  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  believing  it,  and  would  say  that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  brain 
must  form  an  exception  to  a  law  which  appears  general  over  organized 
nature  ;  and  yet  the  phrenologists  have  been  assailed  with  vituperation 
for  maintaining  that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  this  general 
law,  but  that  m  it  also  vigour  of  function  is  in  proportion  to  size,  other 
conditions  being  aUke.  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  direct  evidence  in 
proof  of  this  fact ;  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  I  am  here 
expounding  only  general  principles  in  an  introductory  discourse.  The 
conditions  and  modifications  under  which  these  principles  ought  to  be 
applied  in  practice  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

First,  The  brain  of  a  child  is  small,  and  its  mind  weak,  compared  with 
the  brain  and  mental  faculties  of  an  adult. 

Secondly,  Small  size  in  the  brain  is  an  invariable  cause  of  idiocy.  Phre- 
nologists have  in  vain  called  upon  their  opponents  to  produce  a  single 
instance  of  the  mind  being  manifested  vigorously  by  a  very  small  brain. 

Dr.  Gall  has  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  to  which  there  is  no  exception,  that 
where  the  brain  is  so  small  that  the  horizontal  circumference  of  the  head 
does  not  exceed  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches,  idiocy  is  the  invariable  con 
sequence.  **  Complete  intelligence,"  he  remarks,  '*  is  absolutely  impos 
sible  with  so  small  a  brain  ;  in  such  eases  idiocy,  more  or  less  complete, 
invariably  occurs,  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  either  has  been,  or  evei 
will  be,  found."*  To  the  same  effect.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  work  on 
Insanity,  says  :  '*  We  are  very  well  aware  that  a  great  number  of  facts 
repeated  under  various  circumstances  are  necessary  before  we  can  draw  a 
general  conclusion ;  but  with  respect  to  idiotism  from  birth,  we  have  made 
such  a  number  of  observations  in  various  countries,  that  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  affirming  that  a  too  small  brain  is  unfit  for  the  manifestation  of 
the  mind.  I  beg  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  say  that  idiotism  is  the  attribute 
of  a  too  small  brain  only  ;  idiotism  may  be  the  result  of  different  causes, 
one  of  which  is  a  too  small  brain.  We  are  convinced  from  observation, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant ;  and  if  we  continually  observe  that 
the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  under  the  same  circumstances,  ws 
consider  our  conclusion  as  certain,  till  experience  shows  the  contrary. 

*  Swr  Ua  Functions  du  Cerveau,  ii.  330. 
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No  one,  Ihen,  hsi  the  right  la  mainUin  that  an  inletence  i*  too  hastily 
drawn  becauao  ho  has  nal  mads  a  aufficieal  number  of  observaliont.  1( 
IS  his  duty  lo  show  facLs  which  proie  the  canlraiy,  ir  he  intend  to  deny 
the  infereiice."  la  die  Journal  of  the  PhreitUBgical  Society  of  Parit  for 
Aprd,  1835,  Dr.  Voiaia  repons  obserrationa  made  upon  iho  idiots  under 
hia  care  at  the  Paiiaian  Hospital  of  Incnrablei,  in  order  to  venfy  the  agger- 
(ion  of  Gall  in  the  peasage  juit  quoted  ;  and  mentions  thai  he  found  it 
lubttantiated  b;  every  one  o(  bis  cases,  la  Ihe  loweat  clasa  of  idiot*, 
wheie  the  intellectual  manifetlationa  were  null,  the  taorizontii  circumfe- 
ronce,  taken  a  little  higher  than  (he  orbit,  varied  from  eleven  Co  thirleec 
inches,  while  the  distance  from  the  root  of  the  noae  backward  over  the 
tup  of  the  head  to  the  occipital  apine  was  onl;  between  eight  and  nina 
inches.  When  the  size  varied  ftom  fourteen  to  seventeen  inches  of  hori< 
lontal  measuremenl,  and  eleven  or  twelve  in  (he  other  direction,  glimpses 
of  feelings  and  random  intellectual  perceptions  were  obaervable,  but  with- 
out any  power  of  attention  or  fiiilj  of  ideas.  Lastly,  when  th»  "irst  mea- 
surement extended  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches,  altfaoogh  the  head  wai 
■till  imall,  the  inlelleclual  manifestations  were  regular  enough,  but  defi- 
cient in  intensity.  In  a  full-siisd  bead,  lbs  first  measurement  is  equal  lo 
twenty'two  indiea,  sod  the  second  to  about  fourteen  inches.  So  large 
_  iras  the  head  of  Spurzheim.'thal  even  on  the  ikall  these  two  measure- 
menta  amount  lo  twenty-two  and  one  quarter  and  thirteen  and  sii-teniha 
inches  respectively.  Those  who  deny  the  influence  of  size  of  the  brain 
on  tbo  manifestation  a  of  the  mind,  shonld  reconcile  ibeae  facls  with  (beir 

and  maintain  tbat,  so  far  as  vigour  of  mind  is  concerned,  it  is  indiflerent 
whether  the  head  be  large  or  small. 

Even  Pinel,  who  will  not  be  suapected  of  any  desire  to  favour  Fbre- 
nolog<r,  admits,  that  "  it  appears  that  idiocy  from  birth  always  accompanie* 
an  original  defect  of  Ihe  brain,  that  it  cannot  undergo  any  sort  of  change, 
and  tbat  its  duration  is  the  s:me  with  thatof  Ibephysiea]  cause  from  whicb 
it  arises."*  Dr.  Oall  has  represented,  in  the  Atlas  of  his  quarto  work, 
(Plates  18,  19,  and  30,)  three  very  small  beids  of  idiola ;  and  similar 
engravings  are  given  by  Pinel,  A  striking  case  of  idiocy  in  conjunction 
with  a  diminutive  brain,  will  be  found  in  the  43d  number  of  The  PKreno- 
to^ieai  Joumai.i  An  engraving  of  the  head  la  hers  aubjained,  in  conlrasl 
with  a  akelch  of  that  of  the  celebrated  Hindoo  reformer  Rammohun  Roy. 
Idiot,  aged  30.  Rihbohdh  Rot. 
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Dr.  Elliotson  mentioQB  a  ca«t  of  the  head  of  a  male  idiot,  aged  eighteea 
years,  which  be  received  from  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool,  aud  8ubae<)uenUy 
presented  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society.  It  ia  only  16  inches  il 
circamference,  and  7}  inches  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  vertex.  The  cere- 
brum weighed  only  1  lb.  7^  oz.,  and  the  cerebellum  bat  4  ounces.* 

Deficiency  of  size  in  the  brain  is  not,  however,  the  only  cause  of  idiocy 
A  brain  may  be  large  and  diseased,  and  mental  imbecdity  may  arise  fronc 
the  disease ;  bat,  as  above  shown,  although  disease  be  absent,  if  the  aiza 
be  very  deficient,  idiocy  is  invariable. 

Thirdly,  Men  who  have  been  remarkable,  not  for  mere  cleverness,  bat 
for  great  force  of  character,  suofa  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Franklin,  and 
Bums,  have  had  heads  of  nqusual  magnitude. 

Fourthlylri^^is  an  ascertamed  lact.  that  nalibdi  In  WlHMJI  tllB  bialTlr" 
jarge,  possess  so  great  a  mental  superiority  over  thope  in  whom  that  organ 
_  IS  email,  that  they  cynoney  ami  oppre»athAirn  at  plaaMjjBB^  me  mndoo 
brain,  for  example,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  European,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  a  few  thousands  of  Europeans  have  sididaed  and  keep 
in  subjection  millions  of  Hindoos.  The  brain  of  the  aboriginal  American 
also  is  smaller  than  the  European,  aud  the  same  result  has  been  exem- 
plified in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  The  influence  of  size  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  eminent  phy 
siologists.     **  The  volume  pf  the  brain,'*  says  Magendie,  **  is  generally 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind.     We  ought  not  to  sup* 
pose,  however,  that  every  man  having  a  large  head  is  necessarily  a  person 
of  superior  intelligence  ;  for  there  are  many  causes  of  an  augmentation 
of  the  volume  of  the  head  besides  the  size  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
iound  that  a  man  distinguished  by  his  mental  faculties  has  not  a  large 
bead.    The  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  a  living 
person,  is,  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the  skull ;  every  other  means, 
even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain."!     The  following  passage, 
which  occurs  in  the  94th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieuff  also  imphes, 
not  only  that  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
have  different  functions,  but  that  an  increase  of  volume  in  the  brain  is 
marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of,  the  powers  of  the  animal. 
'*  It  is  in  the  nervous  system  alone  that  we  pan  trace  a  gradual  progress 
in  the  provision  for  the  subordination  of  one  (animal)  to  another,  and  of 
all  to  man  ;  and  are  enabled  to  associate  every  faculty  which  gives  sope« 
riority  with  some  addition  to  the  nervous  mass,  eVen  from  tSe  smallest 
indications  of  sensation  and  will,  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility, 
judgment,  and  expression.    The  brain  is  observed  progressively  to  be 
improved  in  its  structure,  and,  with  reference  to  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves,  augmented  in  volume  more  and  more,  until  we  reach  the  human 
brain,  each  addition  being  marked  by  some  addition  to,  or  amplification  of, 
the  powers  oi  the  animal — until  in  man  we  behold  it  possessing  some  parts 
of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess." 
There  is  here,  then,  pretty  strong  evidence  and  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
organized  nature,  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  size  of  organ  ,is^ 
measure  ofpower  offunctlon.f  -  .-      4      ,     « 


<lliot80D*s  Blumenhackt  p.  190. 
t  Compendium  of  Physiology,  Milligan's  Translation,  p.  101,  edit.  1826 
t  it  is  certified  by  halters,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  who 
are  distingiiished  for  muscular  vigour  much  more  than  mental  capacity,  re- 
quire a  smallessize  of  hat  than  those  classes  whose  occupations  are  chiefly 
mental,  and  in  whom  vigour  of  mind  surpasses  that  of  bomr.  But  the  phre- 
Boiogist  does  not  compare  intellectual  power  with  the  size  ofbrain  in  general ; 
ind,  besides,  the  hat  does  not  indicate  the  size  of  the  whole  head.  The  readef 
*'iU  find  details  on  this  point  in  the  Phrenological  Jomnai,  iv.  539,  and  ▼.  SIS. 
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The  circamstances  which  modify  the  efiects  of  size  come  next  to  be 
considered.  These  are  constitution,  health,  exercise,  excitement  froai 
without,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  mutual  influence  of  the  organs. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself,  Do  we  possess  any  index  to 
constitutional  qualities  of  brain  1  The  temperaments  indicate  them  to  a 
certain  extent.  Theie'are  four  temperaments,  accompanied  with  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  activity  in  the  brain — the  Lymphatic,  the  Sanguine,  the 
Bilious,  and  the  Nervous.  The  temperaments  are  supposed  ■  to  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  particular  systems  of  the  body  :  the  brain  and 
nerves  being  predominantly  active  from  constitutional  causes,  seem  to 
produce  the  nervous  temperament ;  the  lungs,  heart,  and  bloodvessels 
being  constitutionally  predominant,  to  givo  rise  to  the  sanguine ;  the 
muscular  ,and  fibrous  systems  to  the  bilious  ;  and  the  glands  and  assimi- 
lating organs  to  the  lymphatic. 

The  difierent  temperaments  are  indicated  by  external  signs,  which, are 
open  to  observation.  The  first,  or  lymphatic,  is  distinguishable  by  a  round 
form  of  the  body,  softness  of  the  muscular  system,  rejAetion  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  fair  hair,  and  a  pale  skin.  It  is  accompanied  by  languid  vital  actions, 
with  weakness,  and  slowness  in  the  circulation.  The  brain,  as  part  of 
^e  system,  is  also  slow,  languid,  and  feeble  in  its  action,  and  the  mental 
manifestations  are  prc^ortionally  weak. 

The  second,  or  iar^utnei  temperament  is  indicated  by  well-defined 
forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair 
inclining  to  chestnut,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  complexion,  with  ruddiness  of 
countenance.  It  is  marked  by  great  activity  of  the  bloodvessels*  fondness 
for  exercise,  and  an  animated  countenance.  The  brain  partakes  of  the 
general  state,  and  is  active. 

The  bilious  temperament  is  recognised  by  black  hair,  dark  skin,  mode- 
rate fulness  and  much  firmness  of  flesh,  with  harshly  expressed  outline 
of  the  person.  The  functions  partake  of  great  energy  of  action,  which 
extends  to  the  brain  ;  and  the  countenance,  m  consequence,  shows  strong, 
marked,  and  decided  features. 

The  nervous  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  thin  hair,  thin  skin, 
small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  motion,  paleness  of  countenance, 
and  often  delicate  health.  The  whole  nervous  system,  including  the  brain, 
is  predominantly  active,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  proportionally 
ions. 

U(  thtwxlearTy  admitted,  that  constitution  or  quality  of  brain  greatly 
modifies  the  effects  of  size  upon  the  mind :  but  let  us  attend  to  the  con- 
sequences. As  a  general  rule,  all  the  parts  of  the  same  brain  have  the 
same  constitution,  and  if  size  be  a  measure  of  power,  then  in  each  h^ad 
the  large  organs  will  be  more  powerful  that  the  small  ones.  This  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  each  head.  But  if  ,we 
compare  two  separate  brains,  we  must  recollect  that  the  size  of  the  two 
may  be  equal,  and  that  nevertheless  the  one,  from  possessing  the  finest 
texture  and  most  vigorous  constitution,  may  be  exceedingly  active,  while 
the  other,  from  being  inferior  in  quality,  may  be  naturally  inert.  •  The 
consequence  may  be,  that  the  better  constituted,  though  smaller,  brain  will 
manifest  the  mind  with  the  greater  vigour.     That  ajye  is^  neyprtj^^lpsa.  ' 


measure  of  power,  may  be  proved  by  contrasting  the  manifestations  of  a 
small  and  of  a  large  brain,  possessing  the  same  configuration,  and  equally 
well  constituted  ;  the  power  or  energy  will  then  be  found  superior  in  this 
latter.  This  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  other  natural  conditions  being 
equal.  As  the  temperaments  are  distinguishable  by  the  countenance  and 
the  general  make  of  the  body,  and  as  the  brain  partakes  of  the  genera) 
constitution,  we  possess  a  vi^luable,  thoagh  not  all-sufficient,  index  to  it? 
natural  qualities^     I  repeat  that  thesis  remarks  apply  only  to  the  case  of 
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comparing  one  brain  with  another.  The  same  braiu  iias  in  general  th«  ^ 
Bame  constitution,  and  on  the  principle  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  | 
the  largest  organs  in  each  individual  will  be  naturally  the  most  vigorous.  i 
If  the  temperament  be  lymphatic,  all  the  organs  will  act  slowly,  but* the  i 
largest  will  be  most  powerful  and  most  active,  on  account  of  their  superior  I 
size.  If  the  temperament  be  active,  all  will  be  active,  but  the  largest  } 
will  take  the  lead.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  student  of  Phrenology,  in 
search  of  evidence,  should  not  compare  the  same  organ  in  different  brains, 
without  attending  very  strictly  to  the  temperament. 

Of  the  causes  of  tho  temperaments  various  theories  have  been  formed, 
but  none  hitherto  propounded  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  But,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  a  writer  in  The  PhrenologicalJoumali  "it  is  with  the 
effects  of  the  temperaments,  more  than  their  ccaises^  that  we  are  concerned 
— and  happily  the  former  are  less  obscure  than  the  latter.  When  an  in- 
dividual is  characterized  by  softness  of  flesh,  fairness  of  the  skin,  flaxen 
hair,  plumpness  of  figure,  a  weak  slow  pulse,  and  a  loutish  inanimate  ex- 
pression, physiologists  agree  in  describing  him  as  a  person  of  A  lymphatic 
temperament  ;  and  whatever  be  the  cause  of  these  appea>ances,  we  know 
f>-om  experience  that  they  are  indications  of  great  languor  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  functions.  C^gteris  paribus,  temperament  seems  to  affect 
equally  every  part  of  the  body  ;  so  that  if  the  muscles  be  naturally  active 
and  energetic,  we  may  expect  also  activity  and  energy  of  the  brain ;  and 
if  one  set  of  muscles  be  active,  the  hke  vivacity  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
others.  This  principle  is  practically  recognised  by  William  Gobbett,  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  merits  or  demerits  as  a  politician,  is  certainly  a 
shrewd  observer  and  describer  of  real  life.  In  his  Letter  to  a  Lover  he 
discusses  the  question,  *Who  is  to  tell  whether  a  ^rl  will  make  ao 
industrious  woman  1  How  is  the  purblind  lover  especially  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  she,  whose  smiles,  and  dimples,  and  bewitching  lips 
have  half  bereft  him  of  his  senses ;  how  is  he  to  be  able  to  judge,  from 
anything  that  he  can  see,  whether  the  beloved  object  will  be  industrious 
or  lazy  1  Why,  it  is  very  diflScult,*  he  answers :  *  There  are,  however, 
certain  outward  signs,  which,  if  attended  to  with  care,  will  serve  as  pretty 
sure  ffuides.  And,  first,  if  you  And  the  tongue  lazy,  you  may  be  nearly 
certam  that  the  hands  and  feet  are  the  same.  By  laziness  of  the  tongue 
I  do  not  mean  silence  ;  I  do  not  mean  an  absence  of  talk,  for  that  is,  in 
most  case,  very  good  ;  but  I  mean  a  slow  and  soft  utterance  ;  a  sort  of 
sighing  out  of  the  words,  instead  of  speaking  them ;  a  sort  of  letting  the 
sounds  fall  out,  as  if  the  party  were  sick  at  stomach.  The  pronunciation  «»~... 
of  an  industrious  person  is  generally  quick  and  distinct,  and  the  voice,  if 
not  strong,  firm  at  least.  Not  masculine  ;  as  feminine  as  possible :  not 
a  croak  nor  a  bawl,  but  a  quick,  distinct,  and  sound  voice.'  *  Another 
mark  of  industry  is  a  quick  step,  and  a  somewhat  heavy  tread,  showing 
that  the  foot  comes  down  with  a  hearty  good  will.'  *  I  do  not  like,  and  I 
never  liked,  your  sauntering,  soft-stepping  girls,  who  move  as  if  they  were 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  result.'*  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
Gobbett 's  homely  advice  wTll  prove  sound  in  all  cases  where  the  nervous 
and  muscular  systems  are  equally  developed,  equally  healthy,  and  equally 
accustomed  to  exercise.  But  if  the  head  be  large  and  the  muscles  small, 
the  individual  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  mental  than  to  muscular 
activity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  hav6  large  muscles  and  a  small 
brain,  the  activity  derived  from  a  sanguine  or  bilious  temperament  will 
have  a  tendency  to  expend  itself  in  exercise  or  labour  of  the  body.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  largest  organs  have,  cateris  paribus,  tho  greatest 
tendency  to  act ;  their  activity  is  productive  of  the  greatest  pleasure ; 
hence  they  are  more  frequently  exercised  than  the  smaller  organs  ;  and 

t  Qobbett's  Advics  to  Young  Men,  Letter  III,  sect.  102-5 
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^us  the  energy  s^nd  activity  of  the  former  are  made  to  predomioate  sttl 
more  than  they  did  originally,  over  those  of  the  latter  "  *'  The  remarks 
now  offered  in  reference  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  muscular 
and  cerebral  functions  are  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebral  organs,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  each  other.  Where  two  organs  are  alike  in  deve- 
lopement  and  cultivation,  a  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament  will  render 
them  equally  active  ;  but  where  one  is  more  fully  developed  than  the  other, 
it  will  excel  the  latter  both  in  power  and  in  activity.  In  another  brain  of 
the  same  size  and  form,  but  with  a  lymphatic  temperament,  a  similar  pre- 
dominance of  the  power  and  activity  of  one  organ  over  those  of  the  other 
will  be  found ;  but  the  absolute  power  and  activity  of  both  will  be  less 
than  in  the  other  case  supposed.  Temperament,  therefore,  besides  in- 
fluencing the  activity  of  the  organs,  affects  their  power  also,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  some  phrenologists  seem  inclined  to  allow."* 

Farther,  the  brain  must  possess  a  healthy  constitution,  and  that  degree 
of  activity  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  health.     Now,  the  brain, 
like  other  psg-ts  of  the  body,  may  be  affected  with  certam  diseases  which 
do  not  diminish  nor  increase  its  magnitude,  but  yet  impair  its  functions. 
The  phrenologist  ascertains  the  health  by  inquiry.     In  cases  of  disease, 
great  size  may  be  present,  and  very  imperfect  manifestations  appear ;  or 
the  brain  may  be  attacked  with  other  diseases,  such  as  inflammation,  or  any 
of  those  particular  affections  whose  nature  is  unknown,  but  to  which  the 
name  of  mania  is  given  in  nosology,  and  which  greatly  exalt  its  action  ; 
and  then  very  forcible  manifestations  may  proceed  from  a  brain  compara- 
tively small :  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  when  a  larger  brain  is  excited  to 
the  same  degree  by  the  same  causes,  the  manifestations  are  still  more 
mergetic,  in  proportion  to  the  superiority  of  size.     These  cases,  there- 
ore,  form  no  valid  objection  to  Phrenology  ;  for  the  phrenologist  ascer- 
ains,  by  previous  inquiry,  that  the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  health.     If  it  is 
lot,  he  makes  the  necessary  limitations  in  drawing  his  conclusions. 

The  effects  of  exercise  in  adding  to  the  mental  power  are  universally- 
mown,  and  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  by  the  phrenologist.  "  The 
brain,  being  an  organized  part,  is  subject,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  exercise, 
to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  If  it  be 
doomed  to  inactivity,  its  health  decays,  and  the  mental  operations  and 
feelings,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  become  dull,  feeble,  and  slow.  If 
it  be  duly  exercised,  after  regular  intervals  of  repose,  the  mind  acquires 

*  PhrenologicalJovrnal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  116-118.  See  also  pp.  54,  267.  En- 
graTii\£s  illustrative  of  the  Temperaments  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
Phrenology  in  Connexion  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy,  London,  1826,  PI.  I. 

As  the  error  is  still  very  common,  that  phrenologists  consider  the  power  of 
an  organ  to  depend  on  its  size  alone,  I  subjoin  several  passages  on  this  sub- 
ject, extracted  from  phrenological  works.  Dr.  Gall,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
treatise  Sur  les  Fonctwns  du  Cerveau,  says  :  "  L*#nergie  des  fonctions  des 
organcs  ne  d^pende  pas  seulcmcnt  de  leur  d6veloppement,  mais  auxsi  dt>  Uur 
fxcitahilite." — (P.  196.)  "  Les  fonctions  des  sens  dont  les  organes  sont  plus 
considerables,  plus  sains,  et  plus  d^velopp^s,  o^  qui  ont  regu  une  irritation 
plus  forte,  sont,  par  cela  m^me,  plus  vives.  La  m^me  ph^nomdne  se  repro- 
duit  dans  les  facult^s  de  T&me ;  les  organes  de  ces  facult^s  agissent  avcc 
plus  d'6nergie,  s'ils  sont  plus  irrites  ou  plus  d6veloppes." — ( P.  308.)  And  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  in  his  work  on  Physiognomy,  above  referred  to,  states  that  '*  it 
is  important,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to  take  into  xiccowni  the  peculiar 
constitution  or  temperament  of  individuals,  not  as  the  cause  of  determinate 
faculties,  but  as  influencing  the  energy  with  which  the  special  functions  of  the 
several  organs  are  manifested." — (P.  15.)  "  The  energy  and  excellence  of 
^^  the  brain,"  says  Dr.  Caldwell, "  depend  on  its  size,  configuration,  and  tone  -its 
jf''*''^  extensity  and  intensity. — {EUmenta  of  Phrenology.  Lexington,  Ky.,  Id24«  p. 
38.)    See  farther  on  the  temperaments,  The  Phrenological  Jourrud,  viiL,  !^ 
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raadiness  and  strength-:  id<I,  lastly,  if  it  b«  OTerlaiked,  either  in  th«  force 
01  duration  of  its  activity,  its  functions  became  impaiced,  and  itiitabitiiy 
ind  diseasB  take  the  place  of  healtli  and  Tigonr."*  The  other  influence! 
which  modify  size  will  be  considered  afterward. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  totho  point  of  Ihe  argament  at  which  we  ar» 
now  arriTod.  We  bave  seen  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind ; 
that  it  is  not  a  imgle  organ,  bnl  that  (he  analogy  of  all  ths  other  organa, 
the  EucceaiiTe  deielap«ment  of  the  faculties,  with  the  phenomena  of  partial 
genius,  partial  insanity,  monomania,  dreaming,  and  partial  injuries  of  the 
brain,  indicate  that  it  is  n  congeries  of  organs  manifesting  a  plurality  of 
faculties  ;  and  that,  in  (he  cases  of  [he  bones,  muscles,  nerves  of  molioD, 
neivos  of  sensation,  ai,d  nerrea  of  the  five  senses,  aize  has  an  influence 
on  power  of  function  :  and  from  the  analogy  of  these  organa,  ax  well  as 
from  direct  facts  and  phjraialogical  anthoriiies,  we  have  coma  to  Che  lanM 
conclusion  regarding  Uie  brain — that  vigour  of  function,  other  circum- 
stances besidea  magnitude  being  equal,  is  in  pioportioa  to  the  size  of  tlie 
organ.  Flora  these  premises  it  follows,  ss  a  necessary  consequence,  that, 
with  reaprct  to  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  faculties,  it  wAl  not  be  in- 
OiRerent  in  what  direction  the  brain  is  most  or  least  developed  ;  for  ex- 
imple,  if  diSerenC  parts  of  the  brain  possess  dilTorent  functions,  and  if  the 
strength  of  function  \h  in  proportion  lo  the  size  of  Ihe  part,  the  vigour  of 
the  faculties  connected  with  the  forehead,  whatever  these  may  he,  will  be 
greater  where  the  frontal  region  predominates  in  aize  than  where  the  pre- 
dominancB  is  in  the  posterior  portion  ;  and  differetices  will  occur  also  in 
cBsea  of  preponderance  in  Ihe  auperior  or  inferior  regions.  In  short,  it 
is  obvious  that  two  brains  may  be  composed  of  eiactly  the  same  number 
of  cubic  inchea  of  cerebral  matter,  and  yet  eerve  to  manifest  two  minds 
totally  different  from  each  other  in  the  kind  of  disposition  or  capacity  bjr 
which  they  are  characterized  ;  bo  that  the  form  of  (he  head  is  an  object 
uf  attention  (o  the  phrenologist,  not  less  interesting  and  important  than 
its  size.  This  fsct  shows  clearly  the  absurdity  of  assuming  the  size  of  a 
bat  as  un  accurate  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  its  wearer's  head  ;  for 
although  there  may  be  considerable  length  and  breadth,  yc*t  if  the  hei^t 
ie  deficient,  the  brain  may  be  of  very  ordinary  size. 
Here  we  have  a  representation  of  Iha  skull  of  Di.  Spurzheira,  and  of  Ihe 
Db.  SpumiHiiH.  eltull  of  a  native  of  Kew  Holland  ; 

both  Uken  from  casts  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
The  difference  in  the  forehead  is 
very  conspicuous.  If  the  pari  of  the 
brain  lying  in  that  region  have  any 

ifnnction  connected  with  intellect, 
and  if  size  be  a  measure  of  power, 
the  two  beings  should  form  a  strong 
contrast  of  power  and  weaknesa  in 
that  department.  And.  accordingly, 
Ihe  case  ie  so.  Dr.  Spuraheim  naa 
left  in  his  phrenological  works  an 
imperishable  record  of  moral  and 
inlelleeluai  greatness;  while  Sir 
Walter  Scott  describes  the  other 
■B  follows  :  "  The  nalivea  of  Nev* 
Holland  are.  even  al  present,  in  the 
very  lowest  scale  of  humanity,  and 
..  ignorant  of  every  art  which  can  add 
•,71»  PriadplaBf  F^niohgy  mpSed  K  the  Fnstrvalion  of  HtiUhmdu 
Ihe  Impr^ocnunt  of  Phi/tical  *wj  MnUiJ  Educalim.    By  Andrew  Comb*. 


S3     CONNEXION  OF  FARTICDL&E  FA.CU1.TIES  AND  ORQANS. 

NiTliS  Of  New  HoLLiHD.  comfort  Or  decency  lohamui  life. 

These  unfortunate  BSTsgei  uaeno 
clothei,  conitruct  no  cabins  not 
bats,  and  are  ignotanl  even  of  the 
manner  of  chaaing  animals  or 
catching  fiah,  unleas  such  of  the 
latter  as  itp  left  by  the  (ids,  ot 
nhich  Bie  found  on  the  rooks  ; 
they  feed  upon  the  most  diaguat- 
ing  Bubatancea,  anakes,  worms, 

;    in  their  vrvf.     They  know,  in- 
deed, how  to  kindle  a  lire ;  in  that 
reapectonly  they  hsTe  eteppefl  beyond  Ihedeepcal  ignorance  to  which  man 
can  be  subjected  ;  hutthej  have  not  learned  Iidw  to  boil  water;  and  when 
they  see  Europeans  perform  this  ordinary  opcratinn,  they  have  been  known 

We  have  now  arrived,  by  a  fair  and  legitimalo  induction,  at  alrong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  in  favour  of  the  general  principles  of  Phrenology — 
nanielj,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  that  different  parts  of  it 
are  connected  with  different  faculties ;  and  that  the  size  of  the  organ  eierts 
an  influence  on  the  povrer  of  manifeatatiou.  Here,  then,  the  inquiry  pre- 
■ents  itself,  What  faculties  and  what  partaof  the  brain  aro  mutually  cori- 
necled  I  This  is  the  grand  quealion  remaining  to  be  solved,  in  order  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  organs  of  the 
mind  precise  and  practically  uaeful.  Let  na  inquire  what  progress  the 
mstaphysician  and  anatomial  have  made  in  elucidating  this  point.  It  U 
of  importance  lo  take  a  view  of  the  past  effurls  of  philosophera  on  this 
Bubjecl,  that  we  may  be  able  correctly  to  appreciate  both  what  remains  to 
be  done,  and  how  far  Phrenology  affords  the  means  of  accamplishing  it. 

The  mind  has  been  studied,  t^  one  set  of  philosophers,  wuh  too  little 
reference  lo  the  body  ;  and  the  lawe  of  thought  have  been  expounded 
with  as  much  neglect  of  organization  as  if  we  had  already  "  shuiBed  of 
thia  mortal  coil,"  From  this  erroneous  practice  of  many  distinguished 
■ulhors,  such  as  Locke,  Hume,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  a  prejudice 
has  ariaen  against  the  physiology  of  man,  aa  if  the  mind  were  degraded 
by  contemplating  it  in  connexion  with  matter ;  hut  men  is  the  work  of 
Ihe  Creator  of  the  world,  and  no  part  of  his  constitution  can  be  unworthy 
of  regard  and  admiration.  The  whole  phenomena  of  lifo  are  the  result 
of  mind  and  body  joined,  each  modifying  each  ;  and  how  can  we  eiplain 
a  resDlt  without  attending  to  all  the  causes  which  combine  toward  its  pro- 
ductionl  In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  Gregory,  "It  has  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  most  of  those  who  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  that  Ihey  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy ;  and  yet  the  mind  and  body 
ate  so  intimately  connected,  and  have  such  a  mutual  inSucQce  on  one 
another,  that  the  constitution  of  either,  examined  apart,  can  never  be 
thoraughty  understood.  For  the  same  reason,  ithaabeen  an  unspeakable 
loas  10  physicians,  that  they  hare  been  so  generally  inattentive  to  the 

BiculiarlaWB  of  the  mind  and  their  influence  on  the  body.'"  Even  Mr. 
ugald  Stewart  admits,  that  "  among  the  different  articles  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  human  apeciea,"  the  laws  of  union  between  th« 
"mind  and  Itody,  and  the  mutual  influence  they  have  on  one  another," 
are  subjects  of  one  of  the  roost  imporUnt  inquiries  that  ever  "  engaged 
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ne  attention  of  mankind,  and  almost  equally  necessary  in  the  sciences 
of  morals  and  of  medicine."*    . 

Another  set  of  philosophers,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  dash  into  Charybdis,  and,  teaching  that  the  mind  is  nought  but  a 
combination  of  matter,  have  endeavoured  to  explain  its  functions  by  sup- 
posed mechanical  motions  in  its  parts :  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  this 
course  of  proceeding  is  equally  erroneous  with  the  other. 

In  surveying  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we  are  struck  by  the  variety  of 
faculties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  endowed.  Philosophers  and  the 
vulgar  equally  admit  it  to  be  possessed  of  different  powers.  Thus  it  is  b^ 
one  faculty  that  it  reasons,  by  anothei^  that  it  fears,  and  by  a  third  that  it 
discriminates  between  right  and  wrong. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  what  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  by  meta- 
physicians  in  ascertaining  the  primitive  mental  powers,  and  in  rendering 
the  philosophy  of  man  interesting  and  practically  useful  to  persons  of 
ordinary  understanding,  we  shall  nnd  a  deficiency  that  is  truly  deplorable. 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  the  most  powerful  Intel- 
lects  have  been  directed,  with  the  most  persevering  industry,  to  this  de- 
partment of  science  ;  and  system  after  system  has  loorished,  fallen,  and 
been  forgotten,  in  rapid  and  melancholy  succession.  To  confine  our  at- 
tention to  modem  times  :  Dr.  Reid  overturned  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  Hume ;  Mr.  Stewart,  while  he  illustrated  Reid,  yet  differed  from  him 
in  many  important  particulars ;  and,  recently,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has 
attacked,  with  powerful  eloquence  and  philosophical  profundity,  the  fabric 
of  Stewart,  which  already  totters  to  its  fall.  The  very  existence  of  the 
most  common  and  familiar  faculties  of  the  mind  is  debated  among  these 
philosophers.  Mr.  Stewart  maintains  Attention  to  be  a  faculty,  but  this 
18  denied  by  Dr.  Brown.  Others,  again,  state  Ima^nation  to  be  a  primi- 
tive power  of  the  mind,  while  Mr.  Stewart  informs  us,  that  **  what  we 
call  the  power  of  Imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  result  of 
acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumstances."!  Common  observa- 
tion informs  us,  that  a  taste  for  music  and  a  genius  for  poetry  and  paint- 
ing are  gifts  of  nature,  bestowed  only  on  a  few ;  but  Mr.  Stewart,  by 
dint  of  his  philosophy,  has  discovered  that  these  powers,  and  also  a  genius 
for  mathematics,  **  are  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or 
of  bu8iness."t  On  the  other  hand,  he  treats  of  Perception,  Conception, 
and  Memory  as  original  powers ;  while  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  their 
title  to  that  appellation.  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  admit  the  existence 
of  moral  emotions ;  but  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Paley,  and  many  others, 
xesolve  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong  into  a  regard  to  our  own  good, 
perceptions  of  utility,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  or  to  the  Divine  command. 
Thus,  after  the  lapse  and  labour  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  philo- 
sophers are  not  yet  agreed  concerning  the  existence  of  many  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  action,  and  intellectual  powers  of  man.  While  the 
philosophy  of  mind  shall  remain  in  this  uncertain  condition,  it  will  be 
imp^sible  to  give  to  morals  and  natural  religion  a  scientific  foundation ; 
and,  until  these  shall  assume  the  stableness  and  precision  of  sciences-— 
education,  political  economy,  and  legislation  must  continue  defective  in 
heir  principled  and  application.  If,  therefore.  Phrenology  could  intro- 
duce into  the  philosophy  of  mind  even  a  portion  of  the  certainty  and  pre- 
cision which  attend  physical  investigations,  it  would  confer  no  small  benefit 
on  this  interesting  department  of  science ;  and  that  it  is  fully  competent 
to  do  so,  shall  be  made  apparent  afler  we  have  attended  to  a  few  pre* 
liminary  points  requiring  consideration. 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  the  number  and  nature  of  the  primitive 

-■  Stewart's  Pretiounaxy  Ditsertatiorif  St^.  Encyc,  Brit.,  Part  ii.,pp.  199, 200 
f  JSUments,  chap.  7,  sect.  1.  %  OutUnes,  p.  16. 
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faculties  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  actual  life,  they 
are  successively  developed.  The  infant  feels  anger,  fear,  attachment, 
before  it  is  alive  to  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful ;  and  it  observes  occur- 
rences long  before  it  reasons.  A  correct  theory  of  mind  ought  to  unfold 
principles  to  which  these  facts  also  may  be  referred. 

Farther — even  after  the  full  maturity  of  age  is  attained,  bow  iijferetU 
the  degrees  in  which  we  are  endowed  with  the  various  mental  powers! 
Admitting  each  individual  to  possess  all  the  faculties  which  constitute  the 
human  mind,  in  what  a  variety  of  degrees  of  relative  strength  do  they 
appear  in  different  persons !  In  one,  ue  love  of  glory  is  the  feeling  which 
surpasses  all ;  another  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  censure,  and  callous  to  the 
accents  of  applause.  The  soul  of  one  melts  with  softest  pity  at  a  tale  of 
wo ;  while  the  eye  of  another  never  shed  a  sympathetic  tear.  One  indi- 
vidual spends  his  life  m  an  ardent  chase  of  wealth,  which  he  stops  not  to 
enjoy  ;  another  scatters  in  wasteful  prodigality  the  substance  of  his  sires, 
and  perishes  in  want  from  a  mere  incapacity  to  retain.  One  vast  intellect, 
like  Newton*s,  fathoms  the  profundities  of  science  ;  while  the  mind  of 
another  can  scarcely  grope  its  way  through  the  daily  occurrences  of  tife. 
The  towering  imagination  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  soars  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  sublunary  space ;  while  the  sterile  fancy  of  a  clown  sees  no 
glory  in  the  heavens  and  no  loveliness  on  earth. 

A  system  of  mental  philosophy,  therefore,  pretending  to  be  .rue,  ought 
not  only  to  unfold  the  simple  elements  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  but  to 
enable  us  to  discover  in  what  proportions  they  are  combined  in  different 
individuals.  In  chemical  science,  one  combination  of  elementary  ingre- 
dients produces  a  medicine  of  sovereign  virtue  in  removing  pain  ;  another 
combination  of  the  same  materials,  but  differing  in  their  relative  propor- 
tions, brings  forth  a  mortal  poison.  In  human  nature,  also.  One  combina- 
tion of  faculties  may  produce  the  midnight  murderer  and  thief — ^another 
a  Franklin,  a  Howard,  or  a  Fry,  glowipg  with  charity  to  man. 

If,  however,  we  search  the  works  of  those  philosophers  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  the  mind,  for  rules  by  which  to  discriminate  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals  by  different  combinations 
of  the  mental  powers,  what  information  do  we  receive  1  Instead  of  light 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  «^e  find  only  disputes  whether  such  diffe- 
rences exist  in  nature,  or  are  the  result  of  education  and  other  adventitious 
circumstances  ;  many  maintaining  the  one  opinion,  while  some  few  advo- 
cate the  other.  This  department  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  in  short,  is 
a  perfect  waste.  Mr.  Stewart  was  aware  equally  of  its  importance  and 
of  its  forlorn  condition.  The  varieties  of  intellectual  character  among 
men,  says  he,  present  another  very  interesting  object  of  study,  which, 
"  considering  its  practical  utility,  has  not  yet  excited,  so  piucb  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  curiosity  of  our  countrymen."*  The  reason 
appears  sufficiently  obvious  :  the  common  modes  of  studying  man  afforded 
no  clew  to  the  discovery  desired. 

In  thus  surveying  the  philosophy  of  man,  as  at  present  exhibited  jp  us 
in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  we  perceive,  Jvrstt  That  no  account  is 
given  of  the  mfluence  of  the  materiaforgans  on  the  mental  powers ;  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  mind  from  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of 
sleep,  dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity,, are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted 
for  by  any  principles  admitted  in  their  systems :  secondly^  That  the  exis- 
tence and  functions  of  some  of  thp  most  important  primitive  faculties  are 
still  in  dispute  :  and,  thirdly.  That  no  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on 
th*  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the  primitive  powers,  in  different 
<L~  ^es  of  relative  proportion.  It  is  with  great  truth,  therefore,  that 
]      tsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  observes,  that  *'  diversity  of 

*  Dittterta^ony  Supp.  Encye.  Brit.,  Part.  IL,  p.  198. 
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doctrine  has  increased  from  age  to  age,  with  the  number  of  masters,  and 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge  ;  and  Europe,  which  at  present  possesses 
libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and  which  reckons  up  almost  as 
many  philosophers  as  writers ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and 
uncertain,«wilh  the  aid  of  all  its  guides,  which  road  it  should  follow  ;  Eu 
tope,  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights  of  the  world,  has  yet  its  /i&t- 
losophy  only  in  expectation." 

While  philosophers  have  been  thus  unsuccessfully  engaged  in  the  study 
of  mental  science,  human  nature  has  been  investigated  by  another  set  of 
obsenrers — moralists,  poets,  and  divines.  These  have  looked  upon  the 
page  of  life  merely  to  observe  the  characters  there  exhibited,  with  the  view 
of  tracing  thorn  anew  in  their  own  compositions ;  and  certainly  they  have 
executed  their  design  with  great  felicity  and  truth.  In  the  pages  of  Shak- 
speare,  Addison,  Johnson,  Tillotson,  and  Scott,  we  have  tho  lineaments 
of  mind  traced  with  a  perfect  tact,  and  exhibited  with  matchless  beauty 
and  effect.  But  these  authors  had  no  systematic  object  in  view,  and  aimed 
not  at  founding  their  observations  on  principles  which  miffht  render  them 
subservient  to  the  ^practical  purposes  oi  life.  Hence,  although  in  their 
compositions  we  find  ample  and  admirable  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  a  true  system  o(  the  philosophy  of  man,  yet,  without  other  aids  than 
those  which  they  supply,  we  cannot  arrive  at  fundamental  principles  suf- 
ficient to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world.  The  charge  against 
their  representations  of  human  nature  is,  not  that  they  are  incorrect,  but 
that  they  are  too  general  to  be  useful.  They  draw  striking  pictures  of  good 
men  and  of  bad  men,  but  do  not  enable  as  to  discover,  previously  to  ex- 
perience, whether  any  particular  individual  with  whom  we  may  wish  to 
connect  our  fortunes,  belongs  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other — a  matter 
of  extreme  importance,  because,  in  the  coarse  of  fining  experience,  we 
encounter  the  risk  of  suffering  the  greatest  calamities.  In  short,  poets 
and  novelists  describe  men  as  they  do  the  weather :  in  their  pages  they 
make  the  storm  to  rage  with  terrific  eneigy,  or  the  sun  to  shine  with  the 
softest  radiance,  but  do  not  enable  us  to  discover  whether,  to-morrow,  the 
elements  will  war,  or  the  zephyrs  play ;  and,  without  this  power,  we  cannot 
put  to  sea  with  the  certainty  of  favouring  gales,  flor  stay  in  port  without 
the  risk  of  losing  winds  that  would  have  wafted  us  to  the  wished-for  shore. 
Phrenology,  therefore,  if  a  true  system  of  human  nature,  ought  not  only 
to  present  to  the  popular  reader  a  key  of  philosophy  which  shall  enable 
him  to»unlock  the  stores  of  intellectual  wealth  contained  in  the  volumes 
of  our  most  gifted  authors,  but  likewise  to  render  their  representations  of 
human  character  practically  useful,  by  enabling  him  to  discover  the  natural 
qualities  of  living  individuals  previously  to  eiperience  of  their  conduct, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  their  tendencies  before  becoming  the  victim  of 
their  incapacity  or  passions. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  metaphysician  'are  easily  recognised. 
He  studied  the  mind  chiefly  by  reflecting  on  his  own  consciousness ;  he 
turned  his  attention  inward,  observed  the  phenomena  of  his  own  faculties, 
and  recorded  these  as  metaphysical  science.  But  the  mind  is  not  con- 
scious of  organs  at  all ;  we  are  not  informed  by  it  of  tlie  existence  of 
muscles,  nerves  of  motion,  nerves  of  taste,  nerves  of  smell,  an  auditory 
apparatus,  optic  nerves,  nor  any  mental  organs  whatever.  All  that  con- 
sciousness reveals  is,  that  the  mind  inhabits  the  head ;  but  it  does  not 
inform  us  what  material  substances  the  head  contains  :  hence  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  metaphysician  to  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind  by  his 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  no  metaphysical  philosopher  pretends  to 
have  discovered  them.  The  imperfection  of  this  mode  of  investigation 
accounts  for  the  contradictory  representation  of  the  human  mind  given 
by  different  metaphysicians.     Suppose  an  individual  with  a  brain  like 
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that  of  a  New  Hollander,  to  tum  philosopher ;  he  would  never,  b^  r» 
fleeting  on  his  own  consciousness,  find  an  instinctive  sentiment  of  justice, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  exclude  it  from  his  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
another  philosopher,  constituted  like  Dr.  Spurzheim,  would  feel  it  strongly, 
and  give  it  a  prominent  place. 

When  we  tum  our  attention  to  the  works  of  physiologists,  we  discover 
the  most  ceaseless,  but  fruitless,  endeavours  to  ascertain  and  determine 
the  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the  several  mental  powers  are  most 
closely  connected.  Some  of  them  have  dissected  the  brain,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  in  its  texture  an  indication  of  the  functions  which  it  per- 
forms in  nelation  to  the  mind ;  but  success  has  not  hitherto  crowned 
their  efforts.  When  we  examine,  with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness, 
the  form,  colour,  and  texture  of  the  brain,  no  sentiment  can  be  perceived 
slumbering  in  its  fibres,  nor  half-formed  ideas  starting  from  its  folds.  It 
appears  to  the  eye  only  as  a  mass  of  curiously  convoluted  matter ;  and 
the  understanding  declares  its  incapacity  to  penetrate  the  purposes  of  its 
parts.  In  fact,  we  cannot,  by  merely  dissecting  any  organ  of  the  body 
whatever,  discover  its  functions.  Anatomists  for  many  centuries  dis- 
sected the  nerves  of  motion  and  feeling,  and  saw  nothing  in  their  stroc 
ture  that  indicated  the  difference  of  their  functions  ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
if  the  nerves  of  taste  and  of  hearing  were  presented  together  on  the  table, 
we  might  look  at  them  for  ages  without  discovering  traces  of  separate 
functions  in  their  structure.  Simple  dissection  of  the  brain,  therefore, 
could  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of  its  different  parts.** 

Thus,  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  opposed  the  attainment  of 
this  information  have  been  numerous  and  formidable.  The  imagination, 
however,  has  been  called  in,  to  afford  the  knowledge  which  philosophy 
withheld,  and  theories  have  been  invented  to  supply  the  place  of  princi- 
ples founded  on  facts  and  legitimate  induction.  Some  physiologists, 
while  they  locate  the  understanding  in  the  brain,  derive  the  affections 
and  passions  from  various  abdotninal  and  thoracic  viscera,  ganglia,  and 
nerves.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  apparent  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  presumption  against  it  in  the 
fact,  that  the  heart,  liver,  and  intestines  have  well-known  functions  en- 
tirely different  from  those  so  ascribed  to  th^m  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
established  principles  of  physiology  to  suppose  that  a  muscular  organ  like 
the  heart  is  at  once  a  machine  for  propelling  the  blood  and  the  organ  of 
courage  or  love — or  that  the  liver,  which  secretes  bile,  and  the  bowels, 
which  are  organs  of  nutrition,  are  at  the  same  time  respectively  the 
organs  of  anger  and  compassion.  These  emotions  being  mental  pheno- 
mena, it  is  presumable  that  they  ought  to  be  referred,  like  the  analogous 
phenomena  of  intellect,  to  the  nervous  system.  Secondly,  no  relation  is 
found  to  subsist  between  the  size  of  these  viscera  and  the  mental  quali- 
ties ascribed  to  them  :  cowardly  men  have  not  small  hearts,  nor  do  we 
find  the  liver  more  ample  in  angry  men  than  in  mild  and  pacific. 
Thirdly,  disease  of  the  brain  influences  the  affective  faculties  not  less 
than  the  intellectual ;  while  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  in  a  morbid  state  without  any  corresponding  change 
of  the  faculties  ascribed  to  them.  Fourthly,  why  do  not  children,  in 
whom  these  viscera  are  well  developed  even  at  birth,  manifest  all  the 
passions  in  their  earliest  years  !     Fifthly,  many  idiots,  almost  or  wholly 

^  *  The  proposition  that  the  structure  of  an  organ  does  not  reveal  its  function 

IS  to  be  understood  with  reference,  not  to  mechanical  functions,  but  only  *-3 

vital.    Harvey  was  led  to  discover  the  function  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 

by  observing  in  them  certain  valves  capable  of  permitting  the  blood  to  flow 

n  one  direction,  but  not  in  the  opposite.    So  true  it  is,  however,  that  vital 

mctions  are  not  revealed  by  dissection,  that  physiologists  have  not  cvea 

?t  been  able  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the  spleen. 
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destitute  of  some  of  the  affections,  have  neverthelesi  «  complete  deve- 
opement  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  Sixthly,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  animals  of,  different  species,  having  the  viscera  alike, 
should  manifest  opposite  affections — that  the  heart,  for  example,  should 
be  the  organ  of  fear  in  the  sheep  and  of  courage  in  the  dog.*  Lastly, 
and  above  all,  observation  proves  that  the  affective  faculties  are  stronger 
or  weaker,  according  as  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  more  or  less  deve- 
loped ;  a  fact  which  will  be  demonstrated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them 
in  detail.  Those  who  argue  that,  because  fear  and  anger  cause  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  the  latter  must  be  the  organ  of  these  passions,  do  in 
reality  (according  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  Mason  Good,  quoted  above,  p.  12) 
mistake  an  effect  for  its  cause.  By  means  of  the  neives  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera  are  intimately  connected  with  the  brain,  and  a  very 
close  sympathy  exists  between  them.  Excitement  and  disease  of  the 
brain,  therefore,  often  produce  marked  effects  upon  the  viscera ;  and  in 
like  manner  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver  have  a  very  obvious  influ- 
ence on  the  brain.  Excitement  even  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  not 
unfrequently  found  to  affect  the  viscera :  thus  it  is  recorded  of  Male- 
branche,  that  he  was  seized  with  lively  palpifations  o(  the  heart  when 
reading  the  Treatise  on  Man  of  Descartes ;  and  Tissot,  in  his  work  on 
the  Diseases  of  Literary  and  Sedentary  Persons,  refers  to  many  cases 
where  overexertion  of  the  intellect  occasioned  the  same  diseases  of  the 
viscera  as  those  produced  by  too  great  violence  of  the  passions.  So,  also, 
vomiting  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  wounds  of  the  brain  ;  but  the  brain 
is  not,  therefore,  the  seat  of  vomiting.  On  the  other  hand,  nervous  affec- 
tions, equally  with  those  of  the  viscera,  result  from  great  activity  of  the 
passions,  in  the  various  forms  of  palsy,  convulsions,  'madness,  and  epi- 
lepsy. Grief,  as  every  one  is  aware,  makes  us  shed  tears ;  fear  produces 
a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  skin,  and  causes  the  legsi  to  totter ;  and  indi- 
gestion frequently  occasions  toothache :  but  are  we  thence  te^  infer  that 
the  lachrymal  glands  are  the  organs  of  grief,  the  teeth  the  seat  of  indi- 
gestion, and  the  skin  or  legs  the  organs  of  fear  1  In  short,  to  use  the 
words  of  Adelon,  who  has  adopted  all  the  arguments  of  Gall,  **  les  objec- 
tions se  pr^sentent  en  foule  centre  toute  cette  doctrine."t  Even  Dr. 
Prichard,  who  has  no  other  seat  for  the  passions,  abandons  the  claim  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  as  utterly  hopeless — on  the  ground, 
among  others,  "  that  the  same  emotion  will  display  its  effect  on  different 
organs  in  different  individuals.  Fear  or  terror  will  occasion  in  one  per- 
son fainting  or  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  in  another,  it  affects  the  liver  or 
intestinal  canal ;  but  the  particular  effect  would  probably  be  uniform  and 
unvaried  if  the  mental  emotion  were  dependent  on  some  particular  j[ang- 
lion  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  (which  was  the  idea  of  Bich4t.)  The 
vagueness  of  popular  lang^iage  on  this  subject  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  physical  effects  of  the  emotions  are  very  various.  The  Greeks 
referred  most  of  the  passions  to  the  liver,  spleen,  and  diaphragm ;  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  bowels  and  reins ;  the  moderns  refer  them  almost  solely 
to  the  heart.  The  diversity  of  these  phenomena,  which  vary  according 
to  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  proves  that  they  are  secondary  effects 
produced  by  the  emotions  through  sympathy  on  the  functions  of  the 
viscera,  those  organs  being  most  affected  which  in  each  individual  have 
the  greatest  irritability  or  susceptibility  of  impressions. "| 

*  Gall,  ii.,  93-97. — I  do  not  reckon  the  ^xth  ai^ument  as  of  much  value ; 
for  an  organ  apparently  the  same  may  have  different  functions  in  different 
species  of  animals.  See  this  subject  adverted  to  in  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
naif  ix.,  514. 

t  Adelon,  Pkysiologie  de  VHomme^  2d.  edit.,  i,  160. 
Pxichard's  Revitw  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle,  &c.,  p.  179.    In  a 
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Another  class  of  physiologists  have  compared  the  size  of  the  brain  of 
man  with  that  of  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals,  contrasting  at  the  same 
iipae  their  mental  powers  ;  and  have  been  led  to  th€  conclusion  that  it  is 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  its  superior  developement  in  man  indicates 
his  mental  superiority  over  the  brutes  :  but  these  philosophers  have  not 
succeeded  in  determining  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  this  organ, 
and  have  not  been  able,  in  any  important  degree,  to  connect  their  dis- 
coveries with  the  philosophy  of  mind.     Camper,  in  order  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  brain,  and,  as  he  imagined,  the  corresponding  energy  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  drew  a  vertical  line,  touching  the  upper  lip  and  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  ;  and  also  a  horizontal  line,  crossing 
the  former,  and  touching  the  tips  of  the  upper  front  teeth  and  the  exfor- 
nal  opening  of  the  ear,  or  at  least  corresponding  to  these  points  in  its  direc 
tion  :  and  he  thought  that  man  and  brutes  have  more  understanding,  thn 
more  the  upper  and  inner  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines,  or  that  including 
the  upper  jaw,  nose,  &c.,is  obtuse  ;  and,  on  the  contrary;  that  they  are 
more  stupid,  the  more  this  **  facial  angle  "  is  acute.     But  this  way  of 
measuring  the  intellectual,  faculties  is  not  more  correct  than  that  previ* 
ously  mentioned.     The  facial  angle  applies  only  to  the  middle  parts  of  the 
brain  situated  in  the  forehead,  and  is  inapplicable  to  all  the  lateral  and  poa* 
.  terior  parts  ;  hence  it  could,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  indicate 
only  those  faculties  whose  organs  constitute  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Besides,  in  many  negroes  the  jaw-bones  are  extremely  prominent  and 
the  facial  angle  acute  ;  while  their  foreheads  are,  in  fact,  largely  developed 
and  their  intellectual  faculties  powerful — although,  by  Camper's  rule,  they 
ought  to  be  inferior  to  many  stupid  Europeans,  whose  foreheads  are  defi- 
cient, but  whose  jaws  recede.     Hence,  the  facial  angle  cannot  serve  as  a 
means  x)f  measuring  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties.* 

Some  physiologists,  as  Soemmering  and  Cuvier,  have  compared  the  size 
of  the  brain  in  general  with  the  size  of  the  face  ;  and,  according  to  them, 
animals  are  stupid  as  the  face  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  brain.  Bat 
that  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  is  easily  proved  ;  because  Leo,  Montaigno, 
Leibnitz,  Haller,  and  Mirabeau  had  large  faces  and  very  considerao'r 
brains.  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  and  Kant  had,  on  the  contrary,  small  faces 
and  also  large  brains,  f 

The  cerebral  parts  have  likewise  been  compared  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  functions ;  as,  the  brain  with  the  cerebellum,  the 
brain  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  the  nerves,  Sec.  :  but  these  modes 
also  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  elder  writers,  such*  as  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who  assigned 
different  faculties  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  proceeded  on  fancy,  or  on 
notions  of  supposed  suitableness  of  the  place  in  the  head  to  the  naton) 
of  the  power ;  and  their  views  have  been  entii  ^^  aba^adoned  both  by 
physiologists  and  by  metaphysicians.  In  short,  it  is  well  known  that,  be- 
fore Gail's  discovery,  no  theory  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  was  admitted 
and  taught  as  certain  science,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  bones.t 

subsequent  sentence  this  author  displays  no  small  degree  of  ignorance,  real 
or  affected,  of  the  facts  collected  and  observed  by  other  physiologists.  **  Later 
writers,"  says  he,  "  have  abandoned  the  notion  of  Bich&t,  and  have  referred 
the  passions  to  the  brain.  But  this  supposition  is  equally  gratuitous,  and 
supported  by  no  proof  J**  P.  180. 

*  Spurzbeim's  Phrenology^  p.  58-60.  f  I^^-  P-  6L 

X  An  inclination  has  occasionally  been  evinced  to  detract  from  the  honour 
due  to  Dr.  Gall,  by  affirming  that  many  previous  writers  taught  the  plurality 
of  cerebral  organs.  In  answer  to  such  assertions  I  quote  the  following  re- 
marks from  a  late  number  of  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Review:  "No  great 
~  teovery  was  probably  ever  made  instanter.    Conjectures  long  precede 
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Di  Roget,  an  opponent  of  Phrenology,  freely  coi  fesses  that  **  the 
orain  is  still  as  incomprehensible  in  its  functions,  as  it  is  sabtile  and  com- 
plex in  its  anatomy  ;"*  and  the  writer  in  the  94th  number  of  The  Edin" 
burgh  Review,  says :  **  Even  within  our  own  time,  although  many  great 
anatomists  had  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  describing  tho 
brain,  this  organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of  teach- 
ers in  a  manner  which,  however  invariable,  was  assuredly  not  particularly 
useful.  It  was  so  mechanically  cut  down  upon,  indeed,  as  to  constitute 
a  aort  of  exhibition  connected  with  nothing.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil 
were  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  and  the  former  probably 
.the  most ;  the  latter  soon  gave  up  the  painful  attempt  to  draw  any  kind 
of  deductions  from  what  he  witnessed,  and  disposed  of  the  difficulty  as 
he  best  could,  when  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen. 
Up  to  this  day,  our  memory  is  pained  by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarous 
names  and  regular  sections  of  what  was  then  the  dullest  part  of  anatomi- 
cal study  ;  which,  aUhoush  often  repeated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity 
or  its  absurdity.  Here  an  oval  space  of  a  white  colou|k  and  there  a  line 
of  gray  or  curve  of  red,  were  displayed ;  here  a  cineritious,  there  a  medul- 
lary mass  ;  here  a  portion,  white  without  and  gray  within,  there  a  portion 
white  within  and  gray  without ;  here  a  glidid-pituitary,  there  a  gland  like 
grains  of  sand ;  here  a  ventricle,  there  a  cul-de^sac ;  with  endless  fibres, 
and  lines,  and  globules,  and  simple  marks,  with' appellations  no  less  fan- 
ciful than  devoid  of  meaning.'* 

"  The  anatomist  dissected,  and  toiled  on  in  this  unpromising  territory, 
and  entangled  himself  more  in  proportion  to  his  unwillingness  to  be  defeat- 
ed ;  and  he  succeeded,  no  doubt,  in  making  out  a  clear  display  of  all  these 
complicated  parts,  which  few,  however,  could  remember,  and  fewer  still 
could  comprehend.  Then  came  the  physiologist  in  still  greater  perplexity, 
and  drew  his  conclusions,  and  assigned  offices  to  the  multiplied  portions 
and  ramifications  of  nervous  substance,  by  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the 
most  part,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.  Although  the  brain 
was  generally  allowed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  it  was 
supposed  to  give  out  from  particular  portions  of  the  mass,  but  quite  indif- 
ferently, nerves  of  sensation,  general  and  specific,  nerves  of  motion,  and 

proofs,  in  m(»t  instances.  The  real  and  effective  discoverer,  we  imagine,  is 
he  who  fixes  the  attention  of  the  world  on,  and  proves  the  discovery,  by  bring 
ing  it  into  complete  operation.  If  Harvey,  or  some  other  person,  had  not 
demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  all  the  hints  and  suppositions  of  his 
predecessors,  from  Hippocrates  downward,  would  have  gone  for  nothing. 
Of  what  use  was  the  actual  knowledge  of  vaccination,  possessed  by  the  Glou* 
cestershire  farmers,  till  Jenner  fixed  the  attention  of  the  profession  on  it,  and 
proved  its  efficacy  in  preventing  variola  ?  Great  numbers  of  Harvey's  con-- 
temporaries  denied  the  truth  of  the  discovery — and  afterward,  when  the  world 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  they  attempted  to  prove  that  the  circulation  was 
known  to  many  others  before  he  was  born.  This  has  ever  been  the  case, 
and  arises  from  the  envy  and  jealousy  which  men  feel  toward  each  other, 
while  living,  and  rivals." — (No.  43,  p.  31,  Januarj',  1835.)  If  the  plurality  of 
the  cerebral  organs  was  known  before  the  time  of  Gall,  how  was  it  possible 
for  a  physiologist  like  Dr.  Cullen  to  pen  the  following  sentences  ?  "  Although 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  o{)erations  of  our  intellect  always  depend  upon 
certain  motions  taking  place  in  the  brain,  yet  these  motions  have  never  been 
the  objects  of  our  senses,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  perceive  that  any  particular 
part  of  the  brainhas  more  concern  in  the  operations  of  our  intellect  than  any  other. 
Neither  have  we  attained  any  knowledge  of  what  share  the  several  parts  of  the 
brain  have  in  that  operation ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  situation  of  our  science,  it 
must  be  a  very  dinicult  matter  to  discover  those  states  of  the  brain  that  may 
give  occasion  to  the  various  states  of  our  intellectual  functions.*'  {Practics 
^Phyde,  vol.  i.,  sect.  1539.)  See  also  Dr.  F.  Brown's  Lectwres,  i.,  420. 
*  Supplement  to  Encj/e  Srit.,  article  "  Cranioscopy." 
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nerves  of  yolition ;  the  single,  doable,  or  moltipled  origin  of  nerves,  whick 
had  not  escaped  notice,  not  being  supposed  to  be  connected  with  these 
separate  offices. 

"  Such,  so  vague,  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  unsatisfac lory » was  the  kind 
of  knowledge  communicated  to  the  student,  until  a  very  recent  period  ; 
and  the  impression  led  by  it  was  that  of  confused  and  unintelligible  pro- 
fusion in  the  distribution  of  nerves,  of  intricacy  without  meaning,  of  an 
expenditure  of  resources  without  a  parallel  in  the  other  works  of  nature." 
(Pages  447,  448.) 

Imless,  then.  Dr.  Gall  could  boast  of  some  other  methed  of  investigation 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  physiologist  and  metaphysician,  he  could  offer 
no  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  What  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  what  mental  faculties,  are  connected  ?  By  great  good  for- 
tune, however,  he  was  led  to  adopt  a  different  and  superior  mode  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  this  leads  me  to  state  shortly  a  few  particulars  of  the  history 
of  the  science  which  is  now  to  be  expounded. 

Dr.  Francis  |o8Bph  Gall,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  afterward  resident 
in  Paris,*  was  the  founder  of  the  system.  From  an  early  age  he  was 
given  to  observation,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact*  that  each  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  companions  in  plaj,  and  schoolfellows,  was  distinguished  from 
other  individuals  by  some  peculiarity  of  talent  or  disposition.  Some  of 
his  schoolmates  were  characterized  by  the  beauty  of  their  penmanship, 
some  by  their  success  in  arithmetic,  and  others  by  their  talent  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  languages.  The  compositions  of  one 
were  remarkable  for  eleg^ance  ;  the  style  of  another  was  stiff  and  dry; 
while  a  third  connected  ms  reasonings  in  the  closest  manner,  and  clothed 
his  argument  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Their  dispositions  were 
equally  different ;  and  this  diversity  appearea  also  to  determine  the  direc> 
tion  of  their  partialities  and  aversions.  Not  a  few  of  them  manifested  a 
capacity  for  employments  which  they  were  not  taught :  they  cut  figures 
in  wood,  or  delineated  them  on  paper ;  some  devQted  their  leisure  to 
painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden ;  while  their  comrades  abandoned 
themselves  to  noisy  games,  or  traversed  the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  seek 
for  bird-nests,  or  catch  butterflies.  In  this  manner  each  individual  pre- 
sented a  character  peculiar  to  himself;  and  Gall  observed,  that  the  indi- 
vidual who  in  one  year  had  displayed  selfish  or  knavish  dispositions,  never 
became  in  the  next  a  good  and  faithful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Gall  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  competmg, 
were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with  great  facility  ;  and  such  individuals 
frequently  gained  from  him,  by  their  repetitions,  the  places  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterward,  having  changed  his  place  of  residence,  he  still 
met  individuals  endowed  with  an  equally  great  talent  for  learning  to 
repeat.  He  then  observed  that  his  schoolfellows  so  gifted  possessed 
prominent  eyes,  and  recollected  that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  same  peculiarity.  When  he  entered  the  university 
he  directed  his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  the  students  whose  eyes  were 
of  this  description,  and  found  that  they  all  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  by 
heart,  and  giving  correct  recitations,  although  many  of  them  were  by  no 
means  distmguished  in  point  of  general  talent.  This  fact  was  recognised 
also  by  the  other  students  in  the  classes  ;  and  although  the  connexion 
between  talent  and  external  sign  was  not  at  this  time  established  upon 
such  complete  evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  philosophical  conclusion,  Gall 
could  not  believe  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  circumstances  was  en- 
tirely accidental.     From  this  period,  therefore,  he  suspected  that  they 

\  Bom  atTiefenbran,iiesr  Pfoc^theim,  in  Suabta,on  9th  March,  1757 ;  died 
aft  Paris,  22d  August,  1828. 
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■tood  in  an  important  rela^n  to  each  lither.  After  mnch  refleetion,  ha 
conceived  that  if  memory  for  words  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign, 
the  same  might  be  the  case  with  the  other  inteliectoal  powers  ;  and,  there- 
after, all  indiyiduals  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  faculty  became  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  By  degrees  he  conceived  himself  to  have  foond 
external  characteristics  which  indicated  a  decided  disposition  for  painting, 
music,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  He  became  acquainted  also  with  some 
mdividuals  remarkable  for  the  determination  of  their  charscter,  and  he 
observed  a  particular  part  of  their  heads  to  be  very  largely  developed : 
this  fact  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  the  head  for  signs 
of  the  dispositions  or  affective  powers.  But,  in  maldng  these  observations, 
he  never  conceived  for  a  moment  that  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  the 
different  talents,  as  has  been  erroneously  represented  :  from  the  first,  he 
referred  the  influence,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  brain.  v 

In  foUowmg  out,  by  observations,  the*principle  which  accident  had  thus 
suggested^  he  for  some  time  encountered  difi&culties  of  tfaa  greatest  magni- 
tude. Hitherto  he  had  been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  epinions  of  |£y- 
siologists  touching  the  brain,  and  of  metaphysicians  respecting  the  mmm 
faculties.  He  had  simply  observed  nature.  When,  however,  he  began 
to  enlaige  his  knowledge  oi  books,  he  ftnnd  the  most  extraordinaiy  con- 
flict of  opinions  everywhere  prevailing ;  and  this,  for  the  moment,  made 
him  hesitate  about  the  correctness  of  his  own  observations..  He  found 
that  the  affections  and  passions  had,  by  almost  general  consent,  been  con- 
signed to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera ;  and  that,  while  F^thagoras, 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Gralen,  Haller,  and  some  other  physiologists,  placed  the 
sentient  soul  or  intellectual  faculties  in  the  brain,  Van  Helmont  placed  it 
in  the  stomach,  Descartes  and  his  followers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  Dre- 
lincoort  and  olhers  in  the  cerebellum. 

He  found  also  that  a  great  number  of  philosophers  and  physiologists 
asserted  that  all  men  are  bom  with  equal  mental  facufties ;  and  that  the 
differences  observable  among  them  are  owing  either  to  education  otr  to  the 
accidental  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  differences  were 
accidental,  he  inferred,  there  could  be  no  natural  signs  of  predominating 
faculties ;  and,  consequently,  the  project  of  learning,  by  observation,  to 
distinguish  tiie  functions  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the  brain  must  be 
hopeless.  This  difliculty  he  combated  by  the  reflection,  that  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  schoolfellows*  had  all  received  very  nearly  the  same  education, 
but  that  he  had  still  observed  each  of  them  unfolding  a  distinct  character, 
over  which  ciroumstances  appeared  to  exert  only  a  limited  control ;  and 
farther,  that  not  unfrequently  those  whose  education  had  been  conducted 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  on  whom  the  labours  of  teachers  had  been 
most  assiduously  bestowed,  remained  far  behind  their  companions  in 
attainments.  *'  Often,"  says  he,  **  we  were  accused  tif  want  of  will,  ox 
deficiency  in  zeal ;  but  many  of  us  could  not,  even  with  the  most  ardent 
desure»  followed  out  by  the  most  obstinate  efibrts,  attain,  in  some  pursuits, 
even  to  mediocrity  ;  while  in  sdme  other  points  some  of  us  lAirpassed 
our  schoolfellowe  without  an  effort,  and  almost,  it  might  be  said,  without 
perceiving  it  ourselves.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear 
to  attach  much  faith  to  the  system  which  taught  equality  of  mental  facul- 
ties ;  for  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  exact  more  from  one  scholar, 
and  less  from  another.  They  spoke  frequently  of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the 
gifts  of  God,  and  consoled  their  pupils  in  the  woids  of  the  Gospel,  by 
assuring  them  that  each  would  be  required  to  render  an  account  only  in 
proportion  to  the  gifts  which  he  had  received.*'*' 

Being  convinced  by  these  facts  that  there  is  a  natural  and.  constitutional 
diversity  of  talents  and  dispositions,  he  encountered  in  books  still  another 

^  *  Swt  leg  Fanctiontt  du  Cenfemh  Preface ;  and  tome  v.,  p.  12. 
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obstacle  to  his  success  in  detertiining  the  aternad  signs  of  the  mental 
powers.  He  found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  languages,  drawing,  music, 
distinguishing  places,  and  mechanical  arts,  corresponding  to  the  different 
talents  which  he  had  obserred  in  his  schoolfellows,  the  metaphysicians 
spoke  only  of  general  powers,  such  as  perception,  conception,  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  external 
signs  in  the  head,  corresponding  to  these  ffeneral  faculties,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  the  physiological  doctrines  taught  by  the  authors 
already  mentioned  regarding  the  seat  of  the  mind,  he  found  perplexities 
without  end,  and  difficulties  insurmountable. 
Abandoning,  therefore,  every  theory  and  preconceived  opinion,  Dr.  Gall 

Sve  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observation  of  nature.  Being  a  friend  to 
:.  Nord,  physician  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Vienna,  he  had  opportunities, 
of  which  ^e  availed  himself,  of  making  observations  on  the  insane.  He 
visited  prisons  and  resorted  to  schools  ;  be  was  introduced  to  the  courts 
of  princes,  to  cdHeges,  and  to  seats  of  justice ;  and  wherever  he  heard  of 
an  individual  distinguished  in  any  particular  way,  either  by  remarkable 
endowment  or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied  the  developement  of  his 
bead.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  induction,  he  at  last 
conceived  himself  warranted  in>%elieving  that  particular  mental  powers 
are  indicated  by  particular  configurations  of  the  head. 

Hitherto  he  had  resorted  only  to  physiognomical  indications,  as  a  means 
of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain.  On  reflection,  however,  he  was 
convinced  that  physiology  is  imperfect  when  separated  from  anatomy. 
Having  observed  a  woman  of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  who  bad  been  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus  from  her  youth,  and  who,  with  a  body  a  little  shrunk, 
possessed  a  mind  as  active  and  intelligent  as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her 
class.  Dr.  Gall  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  structure  of  the  brain  must 
be  different  from  what  was  generally  conceived — a  remark  which  Tolpias 
also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydrocephalic  patient  who  manifested  the 
mental  faculties.  He  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  making  anatomical 
researches  into  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

In  every  instance  where  an  individual  whose  head  he  had  observed  while 
alive  happened  to  die,  he  requested  permission  to  examme  the  brain,  and 
frequently  was  allowed  to  do  so ;  ana  he  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that,  on 
removal  of  the  skull,  the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  presented  a 
form  corresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited  in  life. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  his  discoveries 
are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did  not,  as  many  have  ima- 
gined, first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pretend^  oy  that  means,  to  discover  the 
seats  of  the  mental  powers ;  neither  did  be,  as  others  have  conceived, 
first  map  out  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  faculty 
to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  conceive  the  place  ap- 
propriate to  the  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  first  observed  a  concomitance 
between  particular  talents  and  dispositions,  and  particular  forms  of  the 
head ;  he  next  ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figuie  and 
size  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  external  appearances  ;  and  it  was  only 
after  these  facts  had  been  determined,  that  the  brain  was  minutely  dis- 
sected, and  light  thrown  upon  its  structure. 

At  Vienna,  in  1796,  Dr.  Gall,  for  the  first  time,  delivered  lectures  on  his 
system. 

In  1800  Dr.  John  CUspar  Spurzrvih*  began  the  study  of  Phrenology 
under  him,  having  in  that  year  assisted,  for  the  first  time,  at  one  of  his 
lectures.  In  1804  he  was  associated  with  him  in  his  labours ;  and,  sub- 
sequently to  that  period,  not  only  added  many  valuable  discoveries  to  those 

*  Bom  at  Longaich,  near  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  31st  December,  1776 ; 
lied  at  Boston,  United  States,  on  10th  November,  1832.  s. 
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yf  Br.  Gall  in  the  anatomy  «Dd  physiology  of  the  brainy  but  principally 
contributed  to  form  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  their  respective  observa- 
tions, into  a  beautiful  and  interesting  system  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
Britain  we>are  indebted  chiefly  to  his  personal  exertions  and  printed  works 
for  a  knowkdge  of  the  science. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  inquiries,  Dr.  Gall  neither  did  nor  could  foresee 
the  results  to  which  they  would  lead,  or  the  relation  which  each  succes- 
sive fact,  as  It  was  discovered,  would  bear  to  the  whole  truths  which  time 
and  ezperieoce  might  bring  into  view.  Having  established  any  circum- 
stance, he  boldly  alirmed  its  reality,  without  regard  to  anything  but  truth. 
Perceiving,  for  instance,  that  the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  property  bore 
a  relation  to  the  size  of  one  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact  by 
itself,  and  called  the  part  the  organ  of  Theft,  because  he  found  it  promi- 
nent in  thieves.  When  he  had  discovered  that  the  propensity  to  conceal  *" 
ffSLB  in  connexion  with  another  part  of  the  brain,  he  announced  this  fact 
also  as  an  isolated  truth,  and  named  the  part  the  organ  «f  Gunning,  be- 
cause he  found  it  very  large  in  sly  aad  fraudulent  criminals*  In  a  similar 
way,  when  ne  had  discovered  the  connezioa  between  the  sentiment  of 
Benevolence  and  another  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  he  called  the  part 
the  organ  of  Benevolence ;  and  soon  in  regard  to  the  other  organs.  This 
proceeding  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  formation  of  an  hypothesis ; 
and,  so  far  from  a  disposition  to  invent  a  theory  being  conspicuous,  there 
appears,,  in  the  disjointed  items  of  information  which  Dr.  Gall  at  first  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  regard  for  systematic 
arrangement.  His  only  object  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  a  candid  and 
nncoloured  statement  of  the  facts  in  nature  which  he  had  observed; 
leaving  their  value  to  be  ascertained  by  time  and  farther  investigation. 

As  soon,  however,  as  observation  had  brought  ta  light  a  great  body  of 
facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  organs  had  been  contemplated  with  a  phi- 
losophical eye,  a  system  of  mental  philosophy  appeared  to  emanate  almost 
spontaneously  from  the  previous  chaos. 

Although,  when  the  process  of  discovery  had  proceeded  a  certain  length, 
the  facts  were  found  to  be  connected  by  relations,  yet,  at  first,  it  was 
impossible  to  perceive  their  relationship.  Hence,  the  doctrines  appeared 
as  a  mere  rude  and  undigested  mass,  of  rather  unseemly  materials ;  the 
public  mirth  was,  nut  unnaturally,  excited  by  the  display  of  organs  of 
Theft,  Quarrelsomeness,  and  Cunning,  as  they  were  then  named  ;  and  a 
degree  of  obloquy  was  brought  upon  the  science,  from  which  it  is  only 
now  recovering.  At  this  stage  the  doctrines  were  merely  a  species  of 
physiognomy,  and  the  apparent  results  were  neither  very  prominent  nor 
very  invitin?.  When,  however,  the  study  had  been  pursued  for  years^ 
and  the  torch  of  philosophy  Bad  been  applied  to  the  facts  discovered  by 
observation,  its  real  nature  as  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
beautiful  consistency  and  high  utility,  became  apparent,  and  its  character 
and  name  changed  as  it  advanced.  For,  as  Middleton  has  finely  remark- 
ed, no  truth  **can  possibly  hurt  or  obstruct  the  good  effect  of  any  other 
truth  whatsoever  :  for  they  all  partake  of  one  common  essence,  and 
necessarily  coincide  with  each  other ;  and,  like  the  drops  of  rain  which 
fall  separately  into  the  river,  mix  themselves  at  once  with  the  stream, 
and  strengthen  the  general  xiurrent."* 

Having  now  unfolded  the  principles  and  method  of  investigation  of 
Phrenology,  I  solicit  the  attention  of  the^  reader  to  one  question.  We 
have  heard  much  of  antiphrenologists  ;  and  I  would  ask,  What  does  the 
term  antiphrenologist  meani  Does  it  mean  a  person  who>  like  Lord 
Brougham  or  Loru  Teffrey,  denies  that  the  mind  in  feeling  and  reflecting 
ises  organs  at  all  \    'i  0>  such  I  reply,  that  they  ought  to  call  themselves 

*  \f  iddletov'*  Lift  rf  Cicero,  Preface, 
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antiphysiolo^sU ;  because,  as  already  mtntioned,  every  physiolo^caS 
writer  of  eminence  in  Earope  maintains,  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  and  that  injuries  of  it  impair  th»  mental  faculties.  Or  does  antf- 
phrenologist  mean  one  who  admits  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind, 
but  contends  that  the  whole  of  it  is  essential  to  every  mental  «ct  1  Thpn 
I  request  of  him  to  reconcile  with  his  theory  the  phenomena  of  dreaming, 
partial  genius,  partial  idiocy,  partial  insanity,  partial  lesion  of  mental 
functions  arising  fVom  partial  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  the  successive 
developement  of  the  mental  powers  in  youth.  If  antiphrenologist  means 
a  person  who  admits  the  mind  to  manifest  a  plurality  of  faculties  by  a 
|A.urality  of  organs,  but  denies  that  phrenologists  have  ascertained  any  of 
them,  I  ask  him,  Whether  he  disputes  the  three  grand  propositions,  first. 
That  dissection  alone  does  not  reveal  functions  ;  second,  That  refiection 
on  consciousuess  does  not  reveal  organs ;  and,  third,  That  mental  mani- 
festations may  be  compared  with  developement  of  brain?  If  he  denies 
these  principles,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason ;  while,  if  he  admits 
them,  I  would  ask  him  to  state  what  forms  of  brain,  and  what  mental 
manifestations,  he  has  found  concomitant  in  his  observations  1  becanse, 
until  he  shall  make  such  a  statement,  his  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the 
observations  of  others  is  entitled  to  no  consideration.  But  an  antiphre- 
nologist  furnished  with  counter-fac^  has  never  yet  appeared.  The  word, 
in  its  common  signification,  seems  to  indicate  only  an  individual  who, 
like  the  Ptolemeans  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  is  pleased  to  deny  that 
phrenologists  are  right,  without  knowing  either  their  principles  or  their 
facts,  or  having  anv  pretensions  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  by  pro 
pounding  sounder  data  or  corrector  observations  of  his  own. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL 

MARROW  AND  NERVES. 

Bbfobb  entering  on  the  di8cu8a*<vii  of  the  cerebral  organs,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Sir  Charies  BelPs  discoveries  of  the 
functions  of  the  Nerves.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  many  authors  before  him, 
very  early  publisbod  the  conjecture,  that  there  must  be  different  nerves  for 
sensibility  and  for  motion,  because  one  of  the  powers  is  occasionally  impair- 
ed, while  the  other  remains  entire.  Sir  C.  Bell  has  furnished  demonstrative 
evidence  of  this  being  actually  the  fact.  He  has  also  given  due  prominence 
to  the  philosophical  principle  so  urgently  insisted  on  by  phrenologists, 
That,  in  all  departments  of  the  animal  economy,  each  organ  performs  only 
one  function ;  and  that  wherever  complex  functions  appear,  complex  organs 
may  be  safely  predicated,  even  anterior  to  t^e  possibility  of  demonstrating 
them.  The  present  section  is  derived  from  Sir  O.  Bell's  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  vol.  ii.,  7th  edition,  1829  ;  and,  in  as 
far  as  possible,  I  have  adhered  to  his  own  expressions.  My  object  is  to 
introduce  general  readers  to  a  knowledge  of  his  discoveries,  which  form 
parts  of  an  extensive  System  of  Anatomy,  or  of  Philosophical  Transactions, 
or  of  other  professional  publications,  which  they  seldom  peruse.  I  shall 
omit  all  details  necessary  only  for  medical  students,  as  Sir  C.  BelPs  work 
is  the  proper  source  of  instruction  for  them.  Even  the  general  reader 
will  probably  resort  to  Sir  0.  Bell's  pages,  after  being  informed  of  their 
interesting  contents ;  he  will  find  them  clear,  instructive,  and  most  ably 
supported  by  evidence.  Any  errors  or  inaccuracies  in  the  following  con- 
densed abstract  are  chargeable  against  myself ;  for  although  m  general  ! 
have  followed  the  author's  own  expressions,  the  arrangement  is  greatly 
altered,  and  occasionally  sentences  of  mv  own  are  introduced  : 

A  nerve,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  a  firm  white  cord,  composed  of  nervov. 
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matter  and  cellular  sobstanee.  The  nervous  matter  eziste  in  diatmci 
threads,  which  are  bound  together  by  the  cellular  membrane.  They  may 
be  likened  to  a  bundle  of  hairs  or  threads,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  composed 
tf  the  finest  membrane. 


The  figure  represents  a  nerre  greatly  magnified,  for  the  sake  of  illostra 
tion,  and  consisting  of  distinct  filaments.  A,  &e  nenre,  enveloped  in  its  mem* 
branons  sheath ;  B«  one  of  the  threads  dissected  out.  The  nerves  varj  in 
thickness  from  the  diameter  of  a  small  thread  to  that  of  a  whip-cord. 
They  are  dispersed  through  the  body,  and  extend  to  ereij  part  which  enjoys 
sensibility  or  motion,  or  which  has  a  concatenated  action  with  another  part. 

The  matter  of  a  nerve  in  health  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  influence, 
is  of  an  opaque  white  hue ;  it  is  soft  and  pulpy,  between  fluid  and  solid, 
and  drops  from  the  probe.  When  putrid,  it  acquires  a  green  colour ; 
when  dried,  it  is  transparent.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriate  of  soda 
harden  it ;  alkalis  dtssohre  it.  Each  fibril  of  a  nerve  is  convoluted,  and 
runs  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  zigzag,  like  a  thread  drawn  from  a  worsted 
stocking,  which  has  by  its  form  acquired  elasticity  that  it  would  not  other- 
wise have  possessed.  By  want  of  use  the  matter  of  a  nerve  is  either  not 
secreted  in  due  proportion,  or  changes  its  appearance  ;  for  the  nerve  then 
acquires  a  degree  of  transparency. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  fluid  or  spirit  circulates  in  the  nerves ; 
nor  is  there  any  that  the  nervous  fibrils  are  tubes. 

Nerves  are  supplied  with  arteries  and  veins,  and  their  dependence  on 
the  supply  of  blood  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  a  limb  be  deprived  <^ 
blood,  the  nerves  lose  their  powers,  and  sensibility  is  lost.  If  a  nerve  be 
partially  compressed,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  free  entrance  of  the  blood  into 
It,  both  the  power  over  the  muscles  and  the  reception  of  sensation  through 
it  are  interrupted  ;  and  when  the  blood  is  admitted  again,  painful  tingling 
accompanies  the  change.  It  is  not  the  compression  of  the  tubes  of  a 
nerve,  but  the  obstruction  of  its  bloodvessels,  which  produces  the  loss  of 
power  consequent  on  tying  it.  The  brain,  the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion,  are  all  affected  by  changes  in  the 
circulation  ;  and  each  organ,  according  to  its  natural  function,  is  variously 
influenced  by  the  same  cause — the  rushmg  of  blood  into  it,  or  the  privation 
of  its  proper  quantity. 

A  nerve  consists  of  distinct  filaments ;  but  there  is  nothing  perceptible 
in  these  filaments  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  One  filament 
serves  for  the  purpose  of  sensation  ;  another  for  muscular  motion ;  a  third 
for  combining  the  muscles  when  in  the  act  of  respiration.  But  the  sub- 
serviency of  any  of  all  these  filaments  to  its  proper  office  must  be  disco- 
vered by  following  it  out,  and  observing  its  relations,  and  especially  its 
origin  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  their  substance  there  is  nothing 
particular.  They  all  seem  equally  to  contain  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  enve- 
loped in  cellular  membrane,  and  so  surrounded  with  a  tube  of  this  membrane 
as  to  present  a  continuous  track  of  pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  nearest 
extremity  in  the  brain  to  the  extremity  which  ends  in  a  muscle  or  in  the  skin. 

The  key  to  the  system  wiU  be  found  in  the  simple  proposition,  that  each 
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filament  or  track  of  nerrout  matter  has  its  peculiar  endowmenti  iDdepen- 
dently  of  the  others  which  are  beand  op  along  with  it ;  and  that  it  continues 
to  have  the  same  endowment  throughout  its  whole  length.  There  is  no  in- 
terchange of  powers  between  the  different  filaments ;  but  a  minute  filament 
of  one  kind  may  be  found  accompanying  a  filament  of  a  different  kind,  each 
giying  a  particular  power  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  ultimately  distributed. 

Some  nerves  give  sensibility ;  but  there  are  others,  as  perfectly  and 
delicately  constituted,  which  possess  no  sensibility  whatever.  Sensibility 
results  from  the  particular  part  of  the  brain  which  is  affected  by  the  nerve. 
If  the  eyeball  is  pressed,  the  outward  integvments  feel  pain ;  but  the 
retina  gives  no  pain — only  rings  of  light  or  fire  appear  before  the  eye.  In 
the  operation  df  couching  the  cataract,  the  needle  must  pierce  the  retina ; 
the  effect,  however,  is  not  pain,  but  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  spark  of  fire  ; 
and  so  an  impression  on  the  nerve  of  hearing,  the  papilla  of  taste,  or  the 
organ  of  any  sense  except  feelm^,  does  not  produce  pain.  THe  sensation 
excited  has  its  character  determined  by  the  part  of  tne  brain  to  which  the 
nerve  is  related  at  its  root.  But  there  are  nerves  which  have  no  relation 
to  outward  impression.  There  are  nerves  purely  for  governing  the  mus- 
cular frame  :  these  being  constituted  for  conveying  the  mandate  of  the  will, 
do  not  stand  related  to  an  organ  of  sense  in  the  brain ;  hence  no  sensibility 
and  no  pain  will  be  produced  by  them.  Each  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  a 
nerve  of  exquisite  feeling  in  one  sense  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  a  cord  which 
unites  two  organs  in  intimate  sympathies,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  act  in 
unison  ;  yet,  being  bruised  or  injured,  it  will  give  rise  to  no  perception 
of  any  kind,  because  it  does  not  stand  related  to  a  part  of  the  brain  whose 
ofilice  it  is  to  produce  either  the  general  impression  of  pain,  dr  heat,  or  cold, 
or  vision,  or  hearing :  it  is  not  the  ofifice  of  that  part  of  the  brain  to  which 
it  is  related  to  produce  perception  at  all. 

At  the  conflux  of  the  nervous  filaments  small  reddish  tumours  appear, 
which  are  named  oanOlions-— (See  D,  in  fig.,  p.  67.)  A  ganglion  resem- 
Dies  in  form  the  circular  swellings  which  appear  on  the  stalk  of  a  straw 
or  of  a  cane ;  but  ganglions  do  not  rise  at  regular  intervals  on  the  nerves 
like  these  swellings.  Ganglions  are  laid  in  a  regular  succession  in  the 
whole  lenffth  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  vertebral  animals,  form  a  regular  series 
down  eacn  side  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  the  nerve  of  communication  among 
them  is  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  There  are  other  ganglions  seated 
in  the  head,  neck,  and  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly,  which  are  very 
irregular  in  their  situation  and  form. 

The  colour  of  thd  ganglions  differs  from  that  of  the  nerves ;  it  is 
redder,  which  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  bloodvessels :  they 
consist  of  the  same  matter  with  the  brain. 

Wherever  we  trace  nerves  of  motion,  we  find  that,  before  entering  the 
muscles,  they  interchange  branches,  and  form  an  intricate  mass  of  nerves, 
which  is  termed  a  plexus.  A  plexus  is  intricate  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  muscles  to  be  supplied,  and  the  varietv  of  combinations  into 
which  they  enter.  The  filaments  of  nerves  which  go  to  the  skin,  and 
have  the  simple  function  of  sensation,  regularly  diverge  to  their  destina- 
tion without  forming  a  plelcus.  From  the  fin  of  a  fish  to  the  arm  of  a 
man,  the  plexus  increases  in  complexity  in  proportion  to  the  variety  or 
extent  of  motions  to  be  performed  in  the  extremity.  It  is  by  the  inter- 
change of  filaments  that  combination  among  the  muscles  is  formed. 

Different  columns  of  nervous  matter  combine  to  form  the  spinal  mak- 
BOW,  (AB,  p.  67.  )r  Each  lateral  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  consists 
of  three  tracks  or  columns ;  one  for  voluntary  motion,  one  for  sensation, 
and  one  for  the  act  of  respiration.  So  that  the  spinal  marrow  comprehends 
in  all  six  rods,  intimately  bound  together,  but  distinct  in  office  ;  and  the 
capital  of  this  compound  column  is  the  nUduUa  oblongata. 
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The  sntotloT  eolam:!  of  each  Iilsral  diiiiioii  ot  tha  jpinal  macraw  is  £» 
autiaa  ;  the  usterioc  colamn  ii  for  BensKlian ;  and  tho  middle  ana  is  Ear 
nepiiatiaa.  Tbe  farmer  two  oiMnd  up  into  the  brain,  and  ara  ditpeiud 
or  loat  in  it ;  for  their  functiom  Bluid  related  to  the  aantoiium  :  but  iho 
■■at  etops  ahoTt  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  being  in  functioa  iodapendent 
of  reaaon,  and  capable  of  ila  office  indepeodeDtlf  of  the  brain,  oi  when 
■epantcd  &om  it. 


i  B  the  spinat  marrow  lean  in  front ;  the  diriaiim  into  lateral  portianl  >p- 

lateral  division,  end  prea  aeniibilitjr.    Tbe  aureOing  D  ia  ila  (inglioD. 

The  naivoae  cord  i  ariaea  from  the  anterior  lateral  diviaion,  and  giraa 

motion.     Ithaa  no  ganglioa.    Theietna  coida  eombiaeat  F,  and  proceed 

under  one  ahealh  to  their  deitinatioD. 

Sir  C.  Bell  struck  a  rabbit  behind  the  ear,  lo  a*  to  deprivo  it  of  nmi- 
bility  bf  the  eoTicasMon,  aod  then  expoaed  the  spinal  manow.  On  irri- 
luing  the  posterior  roots  of  the  Derre,  he  could  perceiie  no  motion  con- 
MKjnent  in  an;  part  of  the  mutcutac  frune  ;  but  on  irritating  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerve,  at  each  touch  of  the  forceps  there  wai  a  corres- 
uonding  motion  of  the  muscles  to  wbich  the  neirn  was  diatribnted. 
These  eiperimenta  satlB&ed  him  that  the  difierent  roots,  and  different 
columns  &om  nhich  those  roots  arose,  vere  devoted  to  distinct  offices, 
and  that  the  DOtioos  drawn  ftom  the  anatDiny  weta  eottect. 

He  also  performed  certain  mtereating  eiperimenta  on  tbe  fifth  pair  of 
Denea,  which  originalea  from  the  brain.  In  hia  Plate  I.  be  represents 
this  nerve  rising  from  two  roots,  one  of  them  coming  from  the  ena  eerehri, 
correaponding  to  the  snlarior  column  of  the  ^inal  marrow  ;  and  the  olher 
from  the  cnu  certttlU,  corresponditig  to  the  poalerior  column  of  the  spinal 
giarniw.  There  ia  a  ganglion  on  the  latter  branch,  and  none  on  the 
former;  which  circumstance  also  is  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
Deriei  rising  from  the  spinal  marrow.  The  two  hrancbaa  combine  at  a 
abort  distance  from  their  origin,  and  are  uniiersally  distributed  to  the  head 
and  ^e.  Sic  C.  Bell  conceiTed  that  this  nerre  ia  the  uppermost  of  those 
nerves  which  confer  motion  and  bestow  senaibilit)'.  To  confirm  this 
opinion,  he  cut  across  tha  posterior  branch,  or  that  which  has  a  ganglion, ' 
on  the  face  of  an  ass,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  to 
which  it  was  diatribnted  was  entirely  destroyed.  Again,  he  eiposed  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  at  its  root,  in  ui  ass,  the  moment  the  ani- 
mal waskilled;  and.on  irritating  the  nerve,  the  mueclBB  of  the  jawacted, 
and  the  jaw  was  closed  with  a  snap.  On  dividing  the  root  of  the  nerve 
in  a  living  animal,  I'm  jaw  fell  relaxed.  Thus  it*  functions  were  no 
i«oger  matter  of  doubt ;  it  was  at  once  a  muscular  nerve  and  a  nerve  of 
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•ensibility.    And  thua  the  opinion  wu  confirmed,  that  the  fifth  nenre  vnm 
to  the  head  what  the  ipinal  nerves  were  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  muscles  have  two  nerres,  which  fact  had  not  been  noticed  pre- 
vioasly  to  Sir  C.  Bell's  infestigations,  because  they  are  commonly  bound 
up  together :  but  whenoTer  the  nerves,  as  about  the  head»  go  in  a  separate 
course,-  we  find  that  there  is  a  sensitive  nerve  and  a  motor  nerve  distri- 
buted  to  the  muscular  fibres ;  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  thaJt  those 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  go  to  the  muscles,  consist  of  a  motor 
and  a  sensitive  filament.  The  nerve  of  touch  or  feeling,  ramified  on  the 
skin,  is  distinct  from  both. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  oflice  of  a  muscular  nerve  is  only  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  will  and  to  excite  the  muscle  to  action.  But 
this  betrays  a  very  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscular 
system ;  for  before  the  muscular  system  can  be  controlled  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  there  must  be  a  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  muscle. 

When  we  admit  that  the  various  conditions  of  the  muscle  must  be 
estimated  or  perceived,  in  order  to  be  under  the  due  control  of  the  will, 
the  natural  question  arises.  Is  that  nerve  which  carries  out  the  mandate 
of  the  will,  capable  of  conveying,  at  the  same  moment,  an  impression 
retrograde  to  the  course  of  that  influence,  which,  obviously,  ia going  from 
the  brain  toward  the  muscle  ?  If  we  had  no  facts  of  anatomy  to  proceed 
upon,  still  reason  would  declare  to  us,  that  the  same  filament  of  a  nerve 
could  not  convey  a  motion,  of  whatever  nature  that  motion  may  be, 
whether  Tibration  or  motion  of  spirits,  in  opposite  directions,  at  the  same 
moment  of  time. 

Sir  G.  Bell  has  found  that,  to  the  full  operation  of  the  muscular  power, 
two  distinct  nervous  filaments  are  necessary,  and  that  a  circle  is  established 
between  the  sensorium  and  the  muscle  ;  that  one  filament  or  simple  nerve 
carries  the  influence  of  the  will  toward  the  muscle,  which  nerve  has  no 
power  to  convey  an  impression  backward  to  the  brain ;  and  that  another 
nerve  connects  the  muscle  with  the  brain,  and,  acting  as  a  sentient  nerve, ' 
conveys  the  impression  of  the  condition  of  the  muscle  to  the  mind — but 
has  no  operation  in  a  direction  outward  from  the  brain  toward  the  muscle, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  excite  the  muscle,  however  irritated. 

There  are  four  nerves  coming  out  of  a  track  or  column  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  from  which  neither  the  nerves  of  sensatioa  nor  those  of  common 
voluntary  motion  take  their  departure.  Experiment  proves  that  ^ese 
nerves  excite  motions  connected  with  the  act  of  respiration. 

Under  the  class  of  respiratory  motions  we  have  to  distinguish  two 
kinds ;  first,  the  involuntary  or  instinctive ;  and,  secondly,  those  which 
accompany  an  act  of  volition.  We  are  unconscious  of  that  state  of  alter- 
nation of  activity  and  rest  which  characterizes  the  instinctive  act  of 
breathing  in  sleep ;  and  this  condition  of  activity  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
we  know  by  experiment,  is  independent  of  the  brain.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  the  act  of  respiration  is  sometimes  an  act  of  volition, 
intended  to  accomplish  some  other  operation,  as  that  of  smelling  or  speak- 
ing. Sir  G.  Bell  apprehends  that  it  is  this  compound  operation  of  the 
organs  of  breathing  which  introduces  a  certain  degree  of  complexity  into 
the  system  of  respiratory  nerves.  A  concurrence  of  the  nerves  of  dwtinct 
systems  will  be  found  necessary  to  actions,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
*o  be  very  simple. 

If  we  cut  that  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  goes  to  the  lips  of  an 
ass,  we  deprive  the  lips  of  sensibilitv ;  so  that,  when  the  animal  presses 
the  lips  to  the  ground,  and  against  the  oats  lying  there,  it  does  not  feel 
them ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no  efifort  made  to  gather  them.  If,  on 
*he  other  hand,  we  cut  the  seventh  nerve,  where  it  goes  to  the  lips,  the 
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•nimal  feels  the  oats,  but  it  can  make  no  effort  to  gather  them,  the  power 
of  muscnlar  motion  being  cut  off  by  the  division  of  the  nerve.  Thus  we 
perceive  that,  in  feeding,  just  as  in  gathering  anything  with  the  hand,  the 
feeling  directs  the  effort ;  and  two  properties  of  the  nervous  system  are 
necessary  to  a  very  simple  action. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  regular  system  of  nerves  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion,  the  question  that  had  so  long  occupied  Sir  G.  Bell,  viz., 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  excessive  intricacy  of  the  nerves  of  the  face, 
jaws,  throat,  and  breast  ?  became  of  easy  solution.  These  nerves  are 
agents  of  distinct  powers,  and  they  combine  the  muscles  in  subserviency 
to  different  functions. 

As  animals  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  new  organs  are  bestowed  upon 
them ;  and,  as  new  organs  and  new  functions  are  superadded  to  the  original 
constitution  of  the  frame,  new  nerves  are  given  also,  with  new  sensibili 
ties  and  new  powers  of  activity. 

Sir  C.  Bell  remarks,  that  we  understand  the  use  of  all  the  intricate 
nerves  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  nerve,  which  stands 
connected  with  another  system  of  nerves  altogether,  namely,  the  system 
hitherto  called  the  Sympathetic,  or  sometimes  the  Oangiionic  System  of 
Nerves ;  and  of  this  system  we  know  so  little,  that  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  if  we  reason  ignorantly  of  the  connexion  of  the  sixth  with  it. 


PRINCIPLES 


OF 


PHRENOLOGY 


In  the  Introduction  I  have  shown  that  the  brain  is  admitted  by  physi- 
ologists in  general  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  but  that  two  obstacles 
have  impeded  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  its  particular  parts.  In  the 
first  place,  dissection  alone  does  not  reveal  the  vital /unc/toiM  of  any  organ : 
no  person,  by  dissecting  the  optic  nerve,  could  predicate  that  its  office  is 
to  minister  to  vision ;  or,  by  dissecting  the  tongue,  could  discover  that  it 
is  the  organ  of  taste.  Anatomists,  therefore,  could  not,  b^  the  mere  prac- 
tice of  their  art,  discover  the  functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain. 
Secondly,  the  mind  is  unconscious  of  acting  by  means  of  orjgans ;  "and 
hence  the  material  instruments,  by  means  of  which,  in  this  life,  it  performs 
its  operations  and  communicates  with  the  external  world,  cannot  be  dis- 
covered by  reflection  on  consciousness. 

The  phrenologist  compares  developement  of  brain  with  manifestations 
of  mental  power,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  the  organs  of  the  mind.  This  course  is  adopted,  in  consequence  of 
the  accidental  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  certain  mental  powers 
are  vigorously  manifested  when  certain  portions  of  the  brain  are  large* 
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and  vice  versa,  as  detailed  in  the  Introdaction.  It  is  Tree  from  the  objee- 
tions  attending  the  anatomical  and  metaphysical  modes  of  research,  and 
is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

No  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  sabstanee  or  essence  of  the  mind,  nor 
into  the  question,  Whether  does  the  mind  fashion  the  organs,  or  do  the 
organs  determine  the  constitution  of  the  mind  1  If  dissection  of  organs 
does  not  reveal  their  functions,  and  if  reflection  on  consciousness  fails  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  mind's  connexion  with  matter,  no  means  remain 
of  arriving  at  philosophical  conclusions  on  these  points  ;  and  speculative 
reasoning  concerning  them,  although  it  may  amuse  the  fancy,  cannot 
instruct  the  understanding.  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes, "  that  the  meta- 
physical opinions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the 
nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient  causes  by  which  their 
phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  our  inquiries 
concerning  the  laws  according  to  which  the  phenomena  take  place." 
**  Whether,  for  example,  the  cause  of  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial, 
is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may  difier,  while  they  agree  per- 
fectly in  their  physical  opinions.  It  is  sufficient  if  both  admit  the  general 
fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  a  force  varying  with 
their  mutual  distance,  according  to  a  certain  law.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necessary  connexicm 
with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature  and  essence."*  The  object  of 
Phrenology  is,  to  discover  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  organs  by 
means  of  which  they  are  manifested,  and  the  influence  of  the  organs  on 
the  manifestations.     It  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  actions. 

A  mental  organ  is  a  material  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
in  this  life  manifests  a  particular  power.  Dr.  GalPs  discovery  leads  us 
to  view  the  brain  as  a  congeries  of  such  organs,  and,  in  the  Introduction, 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  regarding  this  proposition  as  sufficiently 
probable  to  justify  an  inquiry  into  the  direct  evidence  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. For  the  purpose  o(  comparing  mental  faculties  with  cerebral 
developement,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  1^^,  that  the  mental  qualities  of  indi- 
viduals can  be  discovered  ;  and,  2i/v>  that  the  size  of  different  parts  of 
the  brain  can  be  ascertained  during  life. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  be  possible  to 
discriminate  mental  dispositions  and  talents.  In  regard  to  the  Feelings, 
men  familiar  with  human  life  and  conduct  have  observed,  that  one  indi- 
vidual is  strongly  addicted  to  covetousness — another  to  cruelty — another 
to  benevolence — another  to  pride — another  to  vanity  ;  and  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  these  dispositions  as  natural,  uniform,  and  permanent. 
They  have  never  believed  that  a  man,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  can  totally 
change  his  nature,  nor  that  the  true  character  is  so  little  manifested,  that 
a  person  may  be  prone  to  benevolence  to-day,  who  yesterday  was  addicted 
to  avarice  ;  that  one  who  is  now  sinking  in  the  lowest  abasement  of  self- 
humiliation  in  his  own  eyes,  may  to-morrow  become  conceited,  confident, 
aiid  proud  ;  or  that  to-day  an  individual  may  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  cen- 
sure or  of  fame,  who  yesterday  was  tremblingly  alive  to  every  breath  that 
was  blown  upon  his  character.  Nay,  they  have  even  regarded  these 
dispositions  as  independent  of  one  another,  and  separable  ;  for  they  have 
often  found  that  the  possession  of  one  was  not  accompanied  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole.  Hence,  in  addressing  any  individual,  they  have  been 
in  the  custom  of  modifying  their  conduct  according  to  their  previous 
knowledge  of  his  dispositions  or  genius,  obtained  by  observing  his  actions* 
To  the  covetous  man  they  address  one  motive  ;  to  the  benevolent  an* 

*  £Zem«nto,  vol.  i..  Introduction. 
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other ;  to  the  proud  a  third :  and  to  the  vain  a  fourth.  When  they  wish 
to  move  such  individuals  to  act,  they  speak  to  the  first,  of  his  personal 
interest ;  to  the  second,  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good ;  to  the  third,  of  tJu 
necessity  of  preserving  his  own  dignity ;  and  to  the  fourth,  of  the  great 
praise  that  will  attend  the  performance  of  the  action  recommended. 

As  to  intellectual  endowments,  a  person  who  has  heard,  for  the  most 
fleeting  moment,  the  bursts  of  mdody  which  flow  from  the  throat  of  Ca- 
talani,  cannot  be  deceived  as  to  the  fact  of  her  possessing  a  great  endow- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  Tune ;  he  who  has  listened  but  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  gifted 
with  Ideality  ;  and  he  who  has  studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
cannot  hesitate  as  to  his  having  manifested  profound  discriminative  and 
analytic  talent.  In  surveying  the  wonderful  performances  of  some  indi- 
viduals in  mechanics,  poetry,  mathematics,  painting,  and  sculpture,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  aoubt  the  existence  of  menul  powers,  conferring 
capacities  for  excelling  in  these  different  branches  of  science  and  art.  It 
is  equally  easy  to  find  individuals  in  whom  the  same  powers  are  as  indu- 
bitably deficient.  Hence  the  difficulties  of  determining  the  existence  of' 
particular  intellectual  taleqts,  and  their  degrees  of  slitngth,  are  not  insur- 
mountable ;  ee^ially  if  extreme  cases  be  sought  for — and  these,  as  the 
instantta  ostentiva,  ought  to  be  first  resorted  to.  Men  of  observation  have 
acted  on  these  princi[3es  without  hesitation,  and  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. They  have  not  designed  for  the  orchestra  the  individual  whom 
they  found  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  a  rude  noise  and  a  melo- 
dious sound,  on  the  notion  that  "  a  genius  for  mtmc  *'  might  be  **  acquired 
by  habits  of  study  or  of  business."*  They  do  not  place  in  difiicult 
situations,  requiring  great  penetration  and  much  ssgacity,  individuals  who 
cannot  trace  consequences  beyond  the  stretch  of  three  ideas ;  nor  do  they 
conceive  that  a  man  who  has  no  intellectual  capacity  to-day,  may  become 
a  eenius  to-morrow,  or  in  ten  years  hence,  by  an  effort  of  the  wUI. 

They,  no  doubt,  haTO  observed,  that  the  faculties  are  developed  in.  suc- 
cession ;  that  the  child  is  not  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  the  full-grown 
man ;  and  that  hence  a  boy  may  be  dull  at  ten,  who  may  turn  out  a  genius 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  powers  are  fully  unfolded  by  time.  But 
they  do  not  imagine  that  every  boy  may  be  made  a  genius  by  **  habitsW 
study  or  of  business  ;'*  nor  do  they  believe  that,  after  the  faculties  are 
fully  developed,  any  individual  may,  if  he  chooses,  become  great  in  a  de- 
partment of  philosophy  or  science  for  which  he  had  previously  no  natural 
capacity.  They  have  observed  that  cultivation  strengthens  powers  in 
themselves  vigorous  ;  but  they  have  not  found  that  education  can  render 
eminently  energetic  dispositions  or  capacities  which  nature  has  created 
feeble.  They  would  laugh  at  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  convert  an 
idiot  into  a  well-informed  philosopher.  On  the  other  band,  they,  have 
remarked,  that,  where  Nature  has  bestowed  a  powerful  disposition  or  ca- 
pacity of  a  particolar  kind,  it  holds  the  predominant  sway  in  the  character 
during  life,  notwithstanding  ^yery  effort  to  eradicate  or  subdue  it.  They 
have  noticed,  too,  that,  where  Nature  has  conferred,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  faculties  which  constitute  genius,  the  individual  manifests  his  native 
superiority  in  spite  of  great  obstacles  arising  from  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion. The  lives  of  poets,  painters,  and  artists,  in  every  age,  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

An  individual,  it  is  true,  may  do  particular  actions,  or  even  for  a  time 
follow  a  line  of  con4uct,  the  same  in  external  appearance,  from  differetU 
internal  m}tive8.  But  few  men  can  pass  their  whole  lives  in  disguise, 
or  acquire  the  art  of  acting  in  the  businesr  and  enjoyments  of  lUe,  so 
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habitually  and  bo  skilfully  as  not  to  allow  their  true  characters  to  appea 
to  those  who  are  placed  in  a  favourable  situation  for  obserrin^  them :  oi 
if  their  be  persons  who  do  possess  this  power  of  dissimulation,  it  forma 
the  predominant  feature  in  their  mental  constitution ;  and,  as  will  after« 
ward  be  shown,  it  is  indicated  by  a  particular  form  of  organization.  But, 
farther,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  propensiiitM  and 
seniimerU*  of  our  nature  are  concerned,  that  the  display  of  pretended 
qualities  is  possible,  even  in  a  single  case.  In  regard  to  every  act  which 
depends  on  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  this  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. No  man  can  either  write  logical  discourses,  or  trace  profoundly 
an  abstract  principle,  who  has  not  powerful  reflecting  faculties.  No  one 
can  compose  exquisite  music,  who  has  not  the  faculty  of  Tune  strong,  nor 
write  exquisite  poetry,  who  ha«  not  a  powerful  sentiment  of  Ideality. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceive,  even  with  the  most  transient  glance,  the 
performance  of  such  acts,  we  have  eyidence,  insuperable^  and  irresistible, 
of  the  existence  of  the  fticulties  which  produce  them. 

These  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  persons  conversant  with 
society,  not  in  consequence  of  logical  deduction  nor  metaq>hysical  investi- 
gations, but  from  th*  observation  of  plain  facts  presented  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  their  understandings.  Medical  men  are  in  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  for  studying  even  the  most  hidden  traits  of  human  character. 
The  physician,  as  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  has  daily  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  most  secret  affairs  and  most  intimate  relations  of  families ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  for  the  man  vyho  is  in  the  agonies  of  disease,  or  struggling  with 
death,  to  veil  his  true  character  from  him.  Besides,  with  how  many 
private  matters  are  physicians  confidentially  made  acquainted  I  for  who 
would  not  make  a  friend  and  adviser  of  the  man  to  whose  care  he  intrusts 
the  safety  of  himself  and  his  family  1  It  is  to  such  a  friend,  as  one  who 
knows  and  can  sympathize  with  the  failings  of  humanity,  that  men  unfold 
the  secret  recesses  of  their  souls.    Qall  and  Spurzheim  were  physicians. 

For  these  reasons  I  venture  to  conclude  that  the  first  point  is  esta- 
blished in  favour  of  Phrenology — namely,  that  it  is  possible,  by  accurate, 
patient,  and  continued  observation  of  actions,  to  discover  the  true  dispo- 
sitions and  capacities  which  individuals  possess.  As  this  philosophy  ia 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties  with 
developement  of  the  brain,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Btconi  quee* 
tion,  Whether  it  be  possible,  in  general,  to  discover  the  tru$form  ofih€ 
hroin  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head  1 
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Thb  anatomy  of  the  brain  is  minutely  described  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  in  their  anatomical  and  physiological  work.*  It  is  not  indis- 
pensably necessary,  although  highly  advantageous,  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  in  order  to  be  a  practical  phrenofogist.  A  brief  description 
of  its  general  appearance  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  the  non- 
medical reader.  The  firoper  subjects  for  observation  are  healthy  indivi- 
duals not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life. 

The  brain,  stripped  of  its  outer  covering,  the  duramater^  is  represented 
in  figures  1  and  2.  These  figures,  (which  are  copied  from  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  plates,)  and  tlie  accompanying  descriptions,  are  not  intended  for 
anatomical  purposes  ;  their  sole  object  is  to  convey  some  conception  of 
the  appearance  of  the  brain  to  readers  who  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  in  nature. 

*  AruUomie  et  Phynologie  du  Systeme  Nerveua^  dec,  tom.  L    Also  Spuvs- 
im*8  ^''MUnii^  o/th»  Bmrn^  4^s.    London,  195^ 
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fta.  1.  Ufpo  SD»f««  or  TH*  B.i.li.       Fig,  j  „pre.ent.  th>  n)^ 
X.  nicfaee  of  (he  brain,  Btrtp- 

ped  of  membrane ;  the  Bkall, 
througb  the  middle  part  ot 
wbicb  a  boiizantal  ■eclion  i> 
m>de,BDnouad*il,  ThafroDt 
ia  at  A  ;  and  the  line  A  B  ii 
the  diviiioQ  between  two 
haiV«B  or  heroi«phereB.  A 
■tcong  Diembruie  called  lb« 
,    falcifoim  procew  of  the  dura 

I  malcr,  rapiesented  on  page 
l\  80,detcendBiiitoit,aud  roriU4 

II  the  panitioD.     It  ^oei  down 
II  only  about  t«o-thinla  of  thr 
I/  depth  ;  below  which  the  two 
I   bemiapberns  are  joined  toge- 
ther bj  Gbtea  nhicb  croai^ 
foriDicg  what  is  clllsd  Ibo 
cerpat  callotum.  Sii  Cbarlei 
Bell  obserroa,  that  "  what- 
erei  we  obaerve  on  one  lido 
hu  ■  con-eaponding  pait  im 

^  the  other  ;  end  in  exact  ni- 

■emblance  and  ajnimetrf*  i»  preeerred  in  all  the  lateral  dinsLona  of  the 
brain.  And  ao,  if  we  lake  the  pioof  of  anatomy,  we  niaat  admit  that,  ■■ 
the  nenoe  are  double,  and  the  organa  of  aenae  doable,  ao  is  the  brain 
double,  and  every  eenaation  conveyed  to  the  brain  is  conreyed  to  the  two 
lateral  parts,  and  the  opeialioaa  perfarmed  mud  be  done  in  both  lateral 
poniona  at  the  aame  momen(."t  The  waving  tines  in  the  Egnrs  are  the 
convolutions,  the  furrows  between  which  descend  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  depth.  When  water  collects  in  ths  internal  poita,  the  convo- 
lutiona  are  nnfolded,  and  the  brain  presents  a  onifonn  aarfsce  of  great 
extent.  Ths  parts  asen  in  this  figure  are  all  compoied  externally  of 
cinerilioui  aubetance,  to  be  aftervrard  noticed. 

Fig.  S  tepteaents  tha  baae  of  the  brain,  aa  it  appears  when  taken  Ont 
of  the  altult;  the  forehead  being  represented  uppermost.  Anatomiata, 
for  the  Mike  of  siving  pieciiion  to  their  deacriptiona,  divide  the  brain  into 
three  lobea,  called  the  anleriar,  middle,  and  poaterior.  The  parta  before 
a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  dotted  line  E  E,  are  called  Ibe 
interior  tobs  ;  those  between  E  E-and  F  F,  the  middle  lobe  ;  and  thoeo 
behind  FF,  the  poaterior  lobe.  The  convolalions  before  EE  lie  chiefly  on 
the  bonea  which  form  the  roofa  of  the  aocketa  of  the  ejeballs.  The  Ino 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  (which  is  diatioct  from,  but  connected  vcith,  the 
brain)  are  marked  A  A.  Its  surface  preaenta  convolutions,  diSering,  how< 
ever,  in  aize  and  appearance  from  thoee  observed  in  the  brain.  The  tbick 
cord  or  root  C  springing  from  the  baae  of  the  brain,  ia  named  the  mtdaUa 
ablongaia,  or  oblong  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  i>  continued  down- 
ward, and  fills  the  cavitjr  of  the  spine  or  backboDa.    At  one  time  the  braia 
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hu  been  legaided  »  proceeding  Crom,  and  at  laother  as  ^ritig  liia  to, 
the  s|Hiul  matroir;  but,  in  lealily,  ibe  two  era. merely  caimected,  and 
neither  gtona  from  the  other.  The  falie  analogy  of  a  Btem  gro<iio{ 
from  a  root  bes  led  lo  this  abuse  of  language. 

The  amall  lound  fila- 
ments or  cords  seen  to      ''"■  ^-    Umdeb  Surpaci  or  tui  Dbaiv 
proceed  from  the  eidea 
of  the  medulla  obloDga- 
la,and  from neu- the  base 

motion,  some  of  them 
going  to  the  organs  of 
aenie,  and  otherilo  the 
skin  and  muse  lei  of  the 
face,  head,  end  olhei 
more  distant  parts.  The 
long  Qat-looking  nerve 
ad,  lying  on  the  surfBce 
of  the  anterior  lobe,  is  ^ 
theoVic(ory,  ornerveof 
■melf,  goiog  to  the  nose. 
The  round  thick  nerve 
44,  near  the  roots  of  the  f 
former,  is  lh,e  oplic,  or 
nerve  of  vision,  going  lo 
the  eye.  That  marked 
i  is  the  molor  nerve 
which  iMppliea  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyBbflll.  A 
tittle  faither    back   the 

fifth  pair  c  it  seen  to  iaaue  apparenlly  from  the  arch  D,  called  pons  Varo- 
lii, or  bridge  of  Varolia:  It  !■  a  large  compound  nerve,  and  divides 
mto  three  branchea,  vrhich  are  ramified  on  almost  all  the  parts  connected 
with  the  head  and  face,  and  lbs  upper  and  under  jaw.  It  la  a  nerve  of 
both  sensation  and  motion,  and  one  branch  of  it  ramified  on  the  tongue 
is  the  nerve  of  taste.  Other  branches  supply  and  give  sensibility  to  tha 
teeth,  glands,  and  akin.  The  seventh  or  avdiioiy  nerve  e  is  distributed 
on  the  internal  ear,  and  serves  for  (loaring.  The  eighth  or  jmsumopas/xM 
nerve  (i  sends  filaments  lo  the  windpipe,  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach,  and  ia 
one  of  great  importance  in  the  production  of  the  voice  and  respiration. 
It  also  inlluencss  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  biaio  is  a  mass  of  soft  matter,  not  homogeneoui,  but  preaentinf 
different  appearances.  Part  of  it  is  white  in  colour,  and  fibrous  or 
striated  in  texture.  This  ia  generally  named  mtdallary  suJKaiiee,  and 
la  found  almost  eiclusively  in  the  interior. 

In  figuie  3  is  represented  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  interior  of  the 
Lfsin,  not  far  from  the  mesial  plane,  proceeding  from  the  convolutions  at 
the  top  to  the  medulla  oblongata  at  tbo  base.  The  darkest  portions  in 
tha  cut  are  the  eilernal  sutfsca  of  the  contolutions,  and  the  other  parja 
are  seen  in  section.  S  is  the  cerebellum.  The  lightest  and  radiated 
parts  are  the  medullary  or  fibroua  substance.  The  meialla  oblongata  is 
marked  Scee,  the  part  i  being  its  annular  profuSdrance,  or  the  pi>n»  Ta- 
roiii.  At  e  e  is  one  of  the  cnrpwa  retliformia ;  and  at  c  one  of  the  cor- 
pora pyramidaiia.  From  g,  which  is  one  of  the  cnira  cerebri,  the  cerebri, 
fibres,  whii-h  Lava  passed  from  c  under  the  pons  KanJtt,  nroceod  toward  the 
onvolutiouB.  aa  seen  at  34,  36,  37,  38,  1 1.    7b  fig*.  1  and  3,  and  >Im>  in 


■he  duk  folds  in  Gg.  3,  Ihs  eincrilioui  (ubatanee  i>  Men.  Tbii  ■abatanca 
I*  of  ■  gm  cotonr,  and  has  no  fibrous  appeaianca.  It  ia  called  cineritiovs, 
fiomlbe  iiaiilarit;  of  lUhua  totbat  of  aahea  ;  and  aometinips  cortical,  im- 
causeitcaTorathebrHinubulcaveraatree.    Ilformillie  ouierpart  arine 

»La.  The  cmerilioua  Bobalanee  does  not  blend  giaduallrwith  the  whita 
medullary  matter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tine  of  distinction  is  abrupt,  as 

hawn  in  fig.  3.  The  cineritiona  mailer  seems  to  have  n  greater  propor- 
lion  of  blood  circulating  in  it  than  the  medulUr;.  There  ia  no  fat  noc 
adipose  subalance  within  the  skull,  allhough  it  is  found  in  every  olher 
part  ot  the  body. 

Tbs  eitemal  or  cinetitious  aubalance  of  the  brain  U  arranged,  as  na 
have  Been,  in  coniolutiona  or  foldf.  The  couTolutiona  appear  inleuded 
for  ibe  purpose  of  iacreaaing  the  auperGcial  eiteut  of  the  btain,  without 
enlarging  ite  abaolute  aiae;  an  Brrangement  analogous  to  that  employed 
in  the  eye  of  the  eagle  and  falcon,  in  which  the  retina  doea  not  form  m 
simple  concare  anrfice,  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  bnt  ia  presented  in 
folds  to  the  rays  of  light,  whereby  the  inlensily  of  Tieion  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  eiteni  of  nervoua  suiface  exposed  to  their  influence. 
The  rolling  op  ufthe  snbBiance  of  the  I     -'•-'■-  -     ■ 

strongly  indicates  that  extent  of  su  ' 
to  ita  functioDS.  In  some  of  (he  i: 
tiona  ;  as  we  ascend  in  the  Bcaleof  beinga,  they  generally  aeem  to  increaae; 
"  and  in  man,  above  all  other  animals,  are  the  convolutions  nnmeroua,  and 
the  luki  (or  furrows)  deep,  and.  consequently,  the  cineritiona  maaa  great, 
and  its  eitenaion  of  Burface  fat  beyond  that  of  all  other  creaturea."* 

The  weight  of  the  brain  is  very  diOeienl  in  diSerent  individuals.  Ao- 
cording  to  Meckel,  it  neighs  in  the  newly-boin  infant  about  ten  ouncea. 
Ita  consialence  iB  then  aoft  and  puipy,  and  no  trace  of  fibres  ia  seen  ;  but 
grarlually  the  fibiouB  appearance  becomca  more  and  more  obviona  as  the 
individual  approachei  manhood.     The  period  when  the  developement 
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and  ioKvLiti^  the  brain  are  at  maturity  Taries  in  difierent  persons  ;  it  ii 
seldom  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  GaU, 
80  late  as  forty.*  During  the  period  of  maturity  no  cerebral  change  is 
observable  :  but  on  the  approacn  of  old  age  the  brain,  like  other  parts  of 
the  body,  begins  to  diminish ;  the  convolutions  lose  their  plumpness,  and, 
as  they  are  now  shrivelled,  flaccid,  and  less  closely  packed  together  thar. 
formerly,  the  anfractuosities  or  furrows  between  them  become  enlarged. 


The  weight  of  the  adult  brain,  including  the  cerebellum,  &c.,  is  generally 
> about  three  pounds  five  ounces  and  a  half  ;f  but  sometimes  it  is  much 
heavier :  tnal  ot  Cuvier,  /or  instance,  weighed  three  pounds  ten  ounces 
four  drachms  and  a  half.t 

The  cineritious  matter  is  extended  over  all  the  upper  and  lateral,  and 
over  part  of  the  inferior,  surfaces  of  the  brain  :  the  white  or  medullary 
matter  lies  within  it,  and  in  some  places  in  intimate  combination  with  it. 
Medullary  fibres  run  from  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  upon  one  side  to 
the  convolutions  on  the  other :  by  these  fibres  (which,  collected,  form  the 
corpus  caUosum^  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  commissures)  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  of  course  the  organs  of  each  side,  are  brought  into 
communication  and  co-operation.  "  Unless,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  **  the 
cineritious  masses  were  important  organs,  why  should  there  be  commis«> 
sures  or  nerves  forming  a  distinct  system,  arising  and  terminating  in 
nothing  1  But  if  we  take  them  as  commissures,  t.  «.,  bonds  of  union  be- 
tween  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  great  organ  of  the  mind,  we  at  once 
perceive  how  careful  Nature  is  to  unite  the  two  lateral  organs  together, 
and  out  of  two  organs  to  make  one  uobb  perfkct.**^ 

It  is  an  important  question,  what  particular  functions  the  medullary 
matter  and  the  cineritious  matter  respectively  pelrform  in  the  manifestatioB 
of  the  mind.  The  opinion  is  becoming  prevalent,  that  the  cineritious 
matter  is  esseiilially  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  fibrous  medullary 
matter  is  an  apparatus  of  conmiunication,  by  means  of  which  the  different 
mental  organs  are  brought  into  co-operation,  and  also  enabled  to  influence 
the  other  portions  of  the  body.  Drs.  GaU  and  Spurzheim  attached  great 
importance  to  the  convolutions,  and  considered  the  depth,  size,  and  number 
of  them  to  have  a  great  eflfect  on  the  intensity  of  the  mental  manifesta^ 
tions ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  regarded  the  cineritious  substance 
as  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  mind.  "  Dr.  Gall  and  I,"  says  Spurzheim, 
*'  suppose  that  each  nervous  apparatus  is  composed  of  the  two  peculiar 
substances,  the  pulpy  and  the  fibrous,  and  that  both  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  instrument  adequate  to  perform  a  particular  function."]} 

The  organs,  including  their  supposed  apparatus  of  communication,  ex- 
tend from  the  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata :  each  organ 
has  been  likened  to  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex  lies  in  the  medulla  ob- 

*  Sv,r  lea  Fonctums  du  CerveaUf  i.,  192.  Dr.  Yimont  says,  that  in  man  the 
deyelopement  of  the  skull  **  is  only  completed  from  twenty-five  to  thirty." 
Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology,  i.,  165. 

+  MeckeC,  Anatomie,  traduite  par  Jourdan  et  Breschet,  ii.,  619,  632,  682. 

t  Journal  de  la  Societk  Phrenologique  de  Parity  torn,  ii..  No.  v.  The^os*- 
mortem  examination  of  Cuvier's  bram  took  place  on  15th  May,  1832,  in 
presence  of  MM.  Orfila,  Dumlril,  Dupuytren,  AUard,  Biett,  Valenciennes, 
Laurillard,  Rousseau,  Andralneveu,  and,  B6rard.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  superiority  of  size  occurred  almost  exclusively  in  the  cerebral  lobes,  par- 
ticularlv  their  anterior  and  superior  parts ;  the  cerebellum,  6z;c.,  exhibiting  no 
unusual  developement.  It  was  stated  by  M.  Berard  to  Dr.  Foissac,  the  writer 
in  the  Journal,  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  dissection  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  so  complicated  a  brain,  convolutions  so  numerous  and 
compact,  or  such  deep  anfractuosities — "  un  cerveau  aussi  pliss6,  des  circon 
■•olutions  aussi  nombreuses  et  aussi  press6es,des  anfractuosit^ssi  profondes." 

4  Anatomy,  loc.  cit.  ||  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  p.  10. 
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fengata  and  the  base  in  the  Burfaee  of  the  brain.  In  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  organ  at  the  inner  surface  of  ihe  skull,  is  the  thickness  or 
number  of  the-  fibres  contained  in  it.  This  is  proved  by  the  constant  rela- 
tion  between  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  devoted  to  intel- 
lect, and  that  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  {c,  fig.  3,  p.  75,)  from  which,  as 
roots,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  fibres  can  be  traced,  expanding  at  length 
into  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe  ;  as  also  by  the  relation  between 
the  thicknesrof  the  posterior  bundle  of  the  cnu  cerebri  (gt  fig.  3,  p.  7&) 
and  the  size  of  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain.  But  I  intro- 
duce the  similitude  of  a  cone  merely  as  a  popular  illustration,  and  not  as 
a  technical  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  oreams ;  for  they  are  not 
separable  into  definite  figures,  such  as  this  comparison,  if  literally  under- 
stood, might  seem  to  imply. 

The  opinion  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  that  the  convolutions  are  of 
great  importance  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  mental  faculties,  is 
entertained  by  physiologists  in  general. 

It  is  long  since  it  was  remarked  by  Soemmering,  that,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  human  existence,  there  is  yet  no  trace  of  that  complicated  and 
convoluted  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  surface  which  is  so  striking  in  the 
adult  brain.  According  to  this  eminent  anatomist,  it  is  only  alraut  the 
sixth  or  seventh  month  of  gestation  that  the  convolutions  begin  to  appear. 
From  this  period  they  go  on  increasing  in  number  and  size,  with  a  de- 
creasing rapidity,  even  to  the  age  of  puberty.  To  this  progressive  growth 
of  the  convolutions  we  have  a  well-marked  counterpart  in  the  gradual 
developement  of  the  mental  powers,  from  the  state  of  almost  absolute 
nullity  in  which  they  exist  in  the  foetus  dunng  the  greater  part  of  its 
intra-uterine  life,  to  the  expanded  mind  of  the  adult. 

Analogoas  to  this  concomitance  of  developement-  of  the  mind  and 
cerebral  surface  in  man  in  the  diiferent  stases  of  his  life,  a  diminution 
or  increase  of  intelligence  in  the  lower  animals  is  said  by  some  physiolo- 
ffists  to  accompany  any  subtraction  from,  or  addition  to,  the  number  and 
depth  of  the  convolutions' of  their  brains.  The  old  objection  to  Phre- 
nology, that  some  animals  with  large  brains  have  less  intelligence  than 
others' which  have  small  ones,  might,  even  if  the  comparison  of  the  brains 
of  different  species  were  strictly  allowable,  be  sufiiciently  answered,  not 
only  by  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  developed 
not  bein^  the  same  in  both,  but  also  by  opposing  to  it  the  statement  of 
Desmonlms  and  Magendie,*  that,  in  numerous  examinations,  of  the  brains 
of  almost  every  genus  of  the  mammalia,  they  found  a  nearly  constant  re- 
lation between  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  brain  m  each  genus, 
and  the  amount  of  intelligence  displayed  by  it.  Where  differences  occur 
in  one  of  these  points,  differences  are  stated  to  be  usually  found  in  the 
other,  not  only  between  different  genera,  but  between  different  species,  of 
the  same  genus,  and  also  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

Professor  Tiedemann  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  work  on  the-Brains  of- Apes 
and  of  some  other  animals,  has  accurately  delineated 'and  described  the 
progressive  diminution  and  final  disappearance  of  the  folds  of  the  brain  in 
the  mammalia,  from  the  apes  down  to  the  rodentia ;  and^  according  to 
Desmoulins,  (p.  60S,)  this  progression  corresponds  exactly  with  the  dimmu- 
tion  of  intelligence.  .The  most  striking  aifference  exists  between  the 
apes  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  the  new.  Many  of  the  former  are 
capable  of  bemg  trained  and  employed  for  useful  purposes,  while  the  latter 
are  incapable  of  instruction,  and  scarcely  exceed  squirrels  in  the  degree 
of  their  intelligence.  This  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  convolutions. 
In  some  dogs,  especially  those  employed  in  hunting,  the  convolutions  are 
scarcely  less  numerous  and  deep  than  in  the  higher  tribes  of  apes ;  while 

^  Anatomie  dee  Syetemee  Nerveux  dee  Animaux  vertebrie,  p.  620. 
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in  the  less  intelligent  speciesr,  and  in  wolves,  they  exist  in  a  much  inferior 
degree  of  developement.  Every  one  must  have  been  struck  by  the  great 
difierence  as  to  docility  observable  between  dogs  and  cats  ;  an  equally 
striking  difference  is  found  in  the  appearances  presented  by  the  number 
and  depth  of  the  convolutions  of  their  brains — a  difference  so  great,  that 
Desmoalins  estimates  the  convolutions  of  the  dog  to  exceed  by  six  or  eight 
times  those  of  the  cat.  The  paucity  of  convolutions  found  in  the  cat  pre- 
vails throughout  the  entire  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  That  genus,  Felis, 
which  includes  the  cat,  lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  other  animals  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  ufdformiHi  observed  in  the  number 
a>]d  arrangement  of,  the  convolutions  in  the  different  species ;  and  in  no 
genus  are  the  species  more  distinguished  for  similarity  of  disposition,  for 
through  none  do  the  faculties  of  Secretiveness  and  Destructiveness  prevail 
in  BO  extreme  a  degree  of  strength. 

It  must  also  have  struck  every  observer,  that  differences  of  mental 
character  are  met  with  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  with  much  greater 
frequency,  among  men,  than  among  the  individuals  of  any  species  of  the 
lower  animals.  It  is  rare,  for  instancje,  to  find  one  sheep  differing  much 
from  its  companions,  or  one  cow  from  another.  This  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  circumstance  affording  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  varieties  of  disposition  depend  on  varieties  occurring  in  the  convolu- 
tions ;  since,  as  has  been  observed  by  various  physiologists,*  the  brains 
of  men  vary,  with  respect  to  the  number  and  depth  of  their  convolutions, 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  any  other  species. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that,  in  most  idiots,  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
convolutions  are  less  than  usual,  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  brain.  In  chro- 
nic insanity,  too,  the  convolutions  are  found  more  or  less  effaced,  and  sepa* 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  thickening  and  infiltration  of  the  laminsB  of  the 
pia  mater  occupyuig  the  furrows  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases,  likewise,  as 
well  as  in  individuals  of  congenital  imbecility,  the  thickness  of  the  cineri- 
tious  substance  of  the  convolutions  has  been  found  greatly  diminished ; 
while  in  acute  mania,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, and  highly  injected  with  blood.    In  old  age  the  convolutions  shrink. 

The  greater  part  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  sensibility :  it  may  be 
pierced  or  cut  without  the  patient  being  aware,  from  any  feeling  of  pain, 
that  it  is  suffering  injury.  Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions,  that  he  "  had  his 
finger  deep  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient,  being  at 
the  same  time  acutely  sensible,  and  capable  of  expressinff  himself,  com- 
plained only  of  the  integument."  So  far  from  thinking  the  parts  of  the 
brain  which  are  insensible  to  be  parts  inferior  in  function,  (as  every  part 
has  its  use,)  Sir  Charles  Bell  states,  that,  even  from  this,  be  should  be  led 
to  imagine  that  they  have  a  higher-  office,  namely,  that  they  are  more 
allied  to  intellectual  operations.  The  wide  difference  of  function  between 
a  fiart  destined  to  receive  impressions,  and  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of 
thoyght,  is  in  accordance  with  the  presence  of  sensibility  in  some  parts  of 
the  brain,  and  its  absence  in  others. 

The  brain  receives  an  unusually  large  supply  of  blood,  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  According  to  Haller,  the  quantity  is  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  amount  which  leaves  the  heart ;  Monro,  however,  estimates 
it  at  one-tenth. 

Each  side  of  the  bndn,  and  also  the  cerebellum,  are  supplied  with  sepa- 
rate arteries  conveying  the  blood  to  them ;  but  the  sinuses,  or  canals  by 
means  of  which  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart,  are  common  to  them  all. 

The  CBRSBELLUM  is  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  nervous  matter  with 

»  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Mem,  de  Paris,  1783,  p.  512 ;  cited  by  Meckel,  Anaiomte^ 
&(•■.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  640.  See  also  Wenzel,  Ve  penitiori  Strudura  CerOfriy  p.  23, 
ami  Mayo's  Phytiology. 
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the  Drain,  and  presents  both  cineritioas  and  medullary  substances ;  but  it 
differs  from  it  in  form  aid  internal  arrangement.  In  fig.  3,  p.  75,  it  is 
seen  partly  in  section  (between  S  and  48^  and  partly  with  its  natural  ex- 
ternal appearance  (I.)  The  cerebellum  is  separated  from  the  brain  by  a 
strong  membrane  called  the  terUorium  :  in  animals  which  leap,  as  the  cat 
and  tiger,  the  separation  is  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.*  Its  fibres, 
however,  originate  in  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  called  the  corpora 
restifbrmia,  from  which  also  the  organs  of  several  propensities  arise ;  so 
that  the  brain  and  cerebellum,  although  separated  by  the  tentorium,  are 
both  connected  with  the  medulla  obhngaia,  and  through  it  with  each  other. 
The  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  is  somotimos  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  brain.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  part  froni  which  the  fibrous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  proceeds  ;  and  it  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  capital  of  the  column  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

OF  THE  INTEGUMENTS  OP  THE  BRAIN. 

Thx  brain  is  formed  before  the  bones  which  invest  it.  The  ossification 
of  the  skull  is  a  gradual  process.  The  brain  already  formed  is  invested 
with  strong  membranes,  and  between  the  coats  of  the  outer  membrane  the 
ossification  commences,  which  process  is  not  completed  until  the  ninth  year. 

During  life  the  brain  is  embraced  in  its  whole  peripheral  extent  by  a 
very  thin  transparent  and  delicate  membrane  called  the  pia  mater,  which 
sinks  down  into  its  furrows,  and  serves  to  convey  the  bloodvessels  to  its 
diiSerent  parts.  Immediately  above  the  pia  mater  are  two  layers  of  a  still 
thinner  membrane,  resembling  in  its  tenuity  a  spider*s  web,  and  thence 
named  the  tunica  arachnoidea.  It  covers  the  surface  of  the  brain  uni- 
formly, without  passing  into  its  folds.  A  fluid  secretion  takes  place  from 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  this  membrane,  by  which  they  are  lubricated  and 
prevented  from  adhering  to  each  other.  The  dura  mater  is  a  thin,  but 
strong,  opaque  membrane,  lining  and  strongly  adhering  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  skull,  and  which  embraces  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  above 
the  membrane  last-mentioned.  When  in  health  it  does  not  possess  sen- 
sibility, and  has  been  pricked  without  causing  pain.  The  brain,  enclosed 
in  these  membranes,  fills  exactly  the  inteiior  of  the  skull ;  so  that  a  cast, 
in  plaster,  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  is  a/oc  simile  of  the  brain,  covered 
by  the  dura  mater.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  membrane 
a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  is  said  to  exist,  but  not  exceeding  a  line  in 
thickness.  This  fluid  does  not,  in  any  degree  that  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  hand  or  eye,  cause  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  to  dif&r  from 
the  form  of  the  exterior  of  the  brain. 

The  skull  is  not  an  adamantine  barrier,  confining  the  brain  within  spe- 
cific boundaries  ;  but  a.strong,  yet  changeable,  covering,  shielding  it,  and 
accommodating  itself  to  its  size  while  in  the  progress  of  its  growth,  f  At 
birth  it  is  small ;  it  increases  as  the  brain  increases,  and  alters  its  shape 
with  every  change  of  the  cerebral  form ;  it  stops  in  developement  when  the 
brain  has  attained  its  full  size,  and  diminishes  when  the  size  of  the  brain 
suffers  diminution,  as  happens  in  old  age  or  disease.^    A  process  of  ab- 

*  Ricberand  conceives  the  purpose  of  this  arrangement  to  be  the  prevention 
of  cerebral  concussion  in  leaping  :  but  Dr.  Vimont  objects  to  this  view,  on 
th^  ground  that  many  animals  accustomed  to  take  great  leaps,  such  as  the 
squirrel  and  monkey,  have  not  an  osseous  tentorium ;  while,  on  ihe  other  hand, 
a  Dony  plate  occurs  in  some  animals  whose  movements  are  slow  and  heavy, 
such  as  the  badger.  Vimont*s  Treatise  on  Human  and  Comparative  Phreno- 
logy, i.,  63. 

t  On  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  skuU  tO  protect  the  brain,  see  The  Phr» 
nologicnl  Journal,  viii.,  332. 

X  Cases  of  diminution  of  the  skull  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  Jowt' 
nal,  ix.,  4G8-47a 
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aorption  and  depoiitian  goe*  continually  on  in  its  subslaace ;  so  that,  if  tba 
biBin  pieues  from  irilhm,  the  renoTalLDg  puliclei  arrange  ihemBeliea  ac- 
coiding  to  Ibis  preacure,  and  tbui  the  figuta  of  the  skull  and  of  the  brshi 
in  general  coneapoad.  Incaaea  of  nalerin  the  head,  the  akull  Bometimei 
extends  itself,  b;  this  process,  to  an  etuHmoua  site. 

The  skall  is  composed  of  nine  bones.  Theae  are — two  fnmtal  bones, 
nhich  compose  the  foiehflsd,  and  genetalljr  aoon  unite  into  one,  though  in 
tome  adulta  tbej  contlnua  double  ;  Orajarittai  bonea.  forming.thB  greater 
part  of  tbe  tppet  and  lateral  regiona  o(  the  skull ;  tv/a-tnnparal,  araund 
the  ears  ;  one  iphtRoid,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  basilar  region  ;  one 
ocetpiltd,  in  the  back  and  under  pait  of  the  skull,  immsdiatel;  sboTe  the 
neck ;  and  one  tthnitiidal,  at  tbe  base  behind  Uie  noas.  The  lines  of 
junction  of  tbeaa  bonea  are  termed  antuiea,  and  form,  in  moat  parts,  a  sort 
of  dovetailing.     The  principal  sutures  are  the  tagittal,  separating  the  two 

Sarietal  bonea  at  tbe  middle  of  tbe  top  of  the  head  ;  the  corimal,  which 
ivides  the  froalal  from  the  puieul  hones  ;  the  lambioidal,  between  (he 
occipital  bone  and  the  two  parietala,  and  deriiing  its  name  froiD  its  reaem 
blwice  to  the  Greek'  letter  lambda  (A)  ;  the/rpnfaJ,  dividing  the  two  fronla! 
bones  when  the;  are  not  conjoined ;  and  the  ten^ral,  named  also  the 
tqwaruntt,  ftom  its  acaly  appearance,  dividing  the  temporal  bonea  from  the 
parietal,  and  to  some  eitent  from  the  sphenoid  and  occipital. 

The  anneied  figure  repreaents  a  skuU  with  the  two  aides  cut  awaj, 
donu  nearly  lo  tbe  level  of  the  eyebrow,  leaving  a  narrow  ridge  in  the 
X  middle  of  the  lop  alanding.     AAA  is  the  edge 

of  the  skull,  resembling  eji  arch.     It  is  here 
Tepreeeoted  thicker    than  it  is  in  nature,   in 
utder  to  show  the  diplod.     Moat  parts  of  the 
I    tkull  conaistof  two  plat«B,caIled  theouterand 
I   iDner  tables,  having  between  them  a  epongy 
C  aiibatance,  like  celb  in  a  manow-bone,  called 
the  diploS.     The  substance  hanging  down  from 
ibearcboftheakull,  haviag  delicate  linea  traced 
on  it,  like  the  sap'Tesaela  in  leaves,  is  the  mem- 
■nme  which  separates  the  two  halves  of  the  brain.     It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  dura  mater,  and  ia  called  the  falciform  proceaa,  from  ita  resemblance 
10  a  scythe.     It  is  well  supplied  with  bluodvessela  ;  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  blood  returning  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  goea  up  theae  vessels 
iolo  a  canal  formed  by  the  membrane  all  alone  the  line  of  its  attacbnient 
lo  the  akull.      The  course  of  the  blood  through  the  canal  is  from  the  front 
backward,  and  then  downward.     The  two  hemiapheres  of  the  brain  are 
completely  separated,  aa  far  aa  this  membrane  is  aeen  to  extend  down- 
ward in  the  cut.     At  the  lower  edge  of  it  an  open  apace  appears :  the 
commissure,  or  collection  of  fibres  which  nnite  tbe  two  sidoe,  named  the 
corpai  caUamm,  goes  through  that  apace.     The  cerebellum  liea  at  B  C, 
in  a  part  of  tbe  skull  not  opened.     The  membrane,  on  teaching  the  point 
C,  apreads  out  to  tbe  right  and  left,  and  runa  forward,  ao  as  to  eeparals 
the  cerebellum  from  tbe  brain  ;  the  latter  lyug  above,  and  the  former  b»- 
low  it.     B  ia  the  mastoid  process,  or  bone  to  which  the  stomo-masloid 
muaele  is  attached.     It  liea  immediately  behind  the  opening  of  the  ear, 
and  ia  not  connected  with  the  brain. 

Aa  the  diploS,  except  in  the  parti  mentioned  below,  is  almost  equally 
thick,  it  follows  that  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  nearly  parallel  to  eadi 
other.  This  is  seen  in  the  section  represented  in  fig.  3,  p.  75."  Tiic  in- 
ternal, indeed,  beara  some  slight  impressions  of  bloodvessels,  glands,  &c,, 
which  do  not  appear  externally  ;  but  these  are  so  small  as  not  t^  interfere 
with  phrenological  observationa.  Tbe  departure  from  perfect  parallelisot, 
•  See  Dr.  Csldwell  on  the  paraUalinn  of  tbe  tables,  PAran.  Joam.,  ii.,  322. 
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irhere  it  oociucs,  is  limited  to  a  line,  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  aa  iocht 
according  to  the  age  and  health  of -the  individual.  Xde  differencein  deve- 
lopement  between  a  large  and  a  small  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some 
of  the  sentiments  amounts  to  an  inch  and  upward ;  and  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  organs  of  intellect,  which  are  naturally  smaller  than  the  others.* 

The  squamous  portion"Of  the  temporal  bones  is  much  thinner  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  skull.  But  as  this  is  the  case  in  all  heads  indiscrimi- 
nately, it  is  not  a  source  of  error  to  the  phrenologist.  Every  skull,  more« 
over,  is  thick  at  the  ridges  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  transverse  ridge 
of  the  occipital,  (48,  fig.  3,  p.  75,)  and  very  tbin  at  the  super-orbitar  slates 
of  the  frontal  bone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sockets  of  the  eyes-— am  also 
in  the  middle  of  the  occipital  fosss.  Dr.  Qall  states  that  sometimes  the 
skulU  of  very  stupid  people  are  unusually  thick  ;|  and  Dr.  Vimont  has 
frequently  observed  the  same  thing  to  occur  in  persons  of  an  athletic  con- 
stitotion.t    In  savages  the  skull  is  often  thick. 

The  integuments  which  cover  the  skuU  on  the  outside,  mdisputably  lie 
close  upon  its  surface,  and  are  so  uniform  in  their  thickness  as  to  exhibit, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  its  true  figure.  The  temples  and  occiput  are  the 
only  parts  where  the  integuments  are  thicker  than  at  the  others,  and  the 
phrenologist  attends  to  this  fact  in  making  his  observations.  Thus  there 
is  no  obstacle  in  general  to  the  discovery  of  the  figure  of  the  brain,  by 
observations  on  the  form  of  the  skull  or  head. 

This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  disputed  by  opponents  of  Phrenology  , 
but  many  anatomists  have  taught  it.  Magendie,  in  his  Compendium  of 
Phynology^  says,  that  "  th&only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  of  the  brain 
in  a  living  person  is,  to  measure  the  dtmensions  of  the  akull ;  every  other 
means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  is  uncertain."^ 

Sir  Charles  Bell  also  observes,  **  that  the  bones  of  the  bead  are  mould- 
ed to  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar  shapes  of  the  bones  of  the  head  are 
determined  by  the  original  peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  the  brain. 'Ml  Dr. 
Gordon  likewise,  in  the  49th  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review^  has  the 
following  words  :  **  But  we  will  acquiesce  implicitly  for  the  present  in  the 
proposition,  (familiar  to  physiologists  long  before  the  age  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,)  that  there  is,  in  most  instances,  a  general  correspondence 
between  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  the  quantity  of  cerebrum  ;  that  large 
heads  usually  contain  large  brains,  and  small  heads  small  brains."-(P.  246.) 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  it  is  wtt  possible  to  discover  the 
form  of  the  brain  by  examining  the  skull.  These  are  instances  of  disease 
and  old  age.  In  disease  the  skull  inay  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  vo- 
lume by  other  causes  than  changes  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  old  age  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull  sometimes  smks,  while  the  outer  table  preserves  its 
original  size  :  in  such  cases  the  true  developement  of  the  brain  cannot 
oe  accurately  inferred  from  the  appearances  of  the  head.** 

*  "  Jamais  je  n'  al  pr^tendu  distinguer  des  modifications  peu  prononc6es  des 
formes  du  cr&ne,  ou  de  16gdres  nuances  du  caractdre." — Gall,  iii,,  41. 

t  Tome  iii.,  p.  43.  %  Vol.  i.,  p.  285. 

4  Milligan's  Translation,  p.  104. 

Il  Bell's  Anatomy  J  ii.,  390.  Sir  C.  Bell  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  "  Certainly  the 
skull  is  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  question, 
which  our  craniologists  have  forgotten — Is  the  brain  constituted  in  shape  with 
a  reference  to  the  future  form  of  the  head?"  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  this  question.  Not  only  is  the  skull,  at  every  period  before  the 
decline  of  life,  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  but  it  increases  in  size  when 
the  brain  enlarges,  and  decreases  when  the  brain  diminishes.  The  reader 
will  find  an  answer  to  Sir  Charles  Bell's  objections  in  The  Phrenological 
Journal^  viii.,  333. 

**  According  to  Dr.  Gall,  the  skulls  of  aged  people  are  generally  thicker 
lighter,  and  more  spongy  than  those  of  young  men  and  adults :  but  Dr.  Vi 
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There  are  parte  at  th^  base  of  the  braui,  in  the  middle  and  postenoi 
regions,  the  size  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  daring  life,  and  whose 
functions  in  consequence  are  still  unknown.  From  analcgy,  and  from 
some  pathological  facts,  they  are  supposed  to^be  the  .organs  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  Hanger  and  Thirst,  Heat  and  Cold,  and  some  other  mental 
affections  for  which  cerebral  organs  have  not  been  discovered  ;  but 
demonstrative  evidence  to  this  effect  being  wanting,  the  conjecture  w 
stated  merely  to  incite  to  farther  investigation. 

The  sutures  interrupt  the  absolute  parallelism  of  the  tables ;  but  their 
situation  is  known,  and  only  one  of  them,  the  lamb-doidal,  where  it  passes 
over  tlie  organ  of  Concentrativeness,  presents  any  difficulty  to  the  student. 
In  some  individuals  it  presents  a  bony  projection  at  that  part,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  large  developement  of  Concentrativeness  ;  but  the  bone 
is  generally  sharp  and  anffular,  whereas  the  developement  presented  by  the 
organ  when  large  is  full  und  round.  The  sagittal  and  frontal  sutures, 
which  run  longitudinally  from  the  back  part  of  the  crown  of  the  head  for- 
ward and  downward,  sometimes  so  low  as  the  top  of  the  nose,  occasionally 
present  a  narrow  prominent  ridge,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  de- 
velopement of  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Fimmess,  and  Self- 
Esteem.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  distinguished,  by  its  narrowness  and 
isolation,  from  the  full  broad  swell  of  cerebral  developement.  In  anatomy 
projecting  bony  points  are  called  processes.  The  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  (B  in  figure,  p.  80,)  which  is  a  small  knob  immediately 
behind  the  ear,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle,  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  the  indication  of  large  Combativeness.  It  is,  however,  merely 
a  bony  prominence,  which  is  found  in  every  head,  and  does  not  indicate 
developement  of  brain  at  all.*  Another  process,  called  by  anatomists  the 
spinous  process  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  requires  to 
be  known.  Phrenologists  generally  name  it  shortly  the  Occipital  Spine, 
and  its  situation  is  indicated  by  C  in  the  figure,  p.  80. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  skull  where  the  external  configuration  does  not 
always  indicate  exactly  the  size  of  the  subjacent  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
upon  which  objec  tions  have  been  raised.  At  the  part  of  the  frontal  bone  im- 
mediately above  the  top  of  the  nose,  a  divergence  from  parallelism  is  some- 
times produced  by  the  existence  of  a  small  cavity  called  the  frontal  timu. 

The  frontal  sinus  is  the  dark  hole  seen  in  the  annexed  cut,  above  the 
nose.    Its  size  in  one  individual  is  shown ;  it  is  sometimes  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller  than  that  which  is  here  represented. 
It  is  formed  between  the  two  tables  of  the  bone,  either 
by  the  external  table  swelling  out  a  little  without  being 
followed  by  the  internal,  and  presenting  an  appearance 
like  that  of  a  blister  on  a  biscuit,  or  by  the  internal 
table  sinking  in  without  being  followed  by  the  external ; 
and  hence,  as  the  outer  surface  does  not  indicate  the 
precise  degree  of  developement  of  brain  beneath,  it  has 
been  argued  by  some  individuals  that  the  existence  of 
a  frontal  sinus  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  Phrenology  in  general,  be 
cause  it  throws  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  way  of  our  observations  as  com* 

raont  thinks  that  farther  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  this 
is  the  most  frequent  appearance.— (Gall,  iii.,50;  Vimont,  i.,  288.)  Some 
times,  in  extreme  old  age,  portions  of  the  outer  table  and  diploS  are  absorbed 
and  not  renewed,  so  that  the  skull  becomes,  in  various  parts,  very  thin  and 
transparent.  There  is  such  *  skull  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  and  Dr.  Gall  possessed  several  specimens.— (Gall,  iii.,  63 ;  and 
Phrm,  Jour..,  vii.,  28.)  That  the  skull  becomes  thin  in  old  age  by  absorption 
IS  maintained  also  in  a  work  called  AruUomia  SeniUk,  published  in  1799.  Ac 
coidmg  to  Tenon,  the  skull  loses  two-fifths  of  its  weight  in  old  •■•.— 
{Mnwin  of  the  French  Institute  for  the  year  6.) 
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pletdy  to  destroy  their  Yalue.    Other  opponents,  however,  mere  rationaUy 
eanfine  their  objection  to  those  organs  only  over  which  the  sinus  extends. 

The  first  objection  is  manifestly  untenable.  Even  granting  the  sinus 
to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  developement 
of  the  organs  over  which  it  is  situated,  it  is  plain  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
it  interferes  with  only  a  few,  vis.,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Individuality,  and 
Locality  ;  and  that  the  whole  eztem:\l  appearances  of  the  other  thirty  or 
thirty'One  oigans  are  left  as  unaltered  as  lif  no  frontal  sinus  existed  at  all. 
It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  speak  of  a  snow-storm  in  Norway  obstruct- 
ing the  highway  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  as  of  a  small  sinus  at  the  top 
of  the  nose  concealing  the  developement  of  Benevolence,  Firmness,  or 
Veneration  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

To  efiable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estmiate  of  the  value  of  the 
objection  as  applicable  to  the  individual  organs  particularly  referred  to,  I 
subjoin  a  few  observations^.  In  the  first  place.  Below  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  the  sinus,  if  it  exists  at  all,  rarely  extends  so  high  as  the  base 
of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  ;  secondly.  In  adult  age  it  frequently 
occurs  to  the  extent  above  admitted  ;*  and,  thirdly,  In  old  age,  and  in 
diseases  such  as  chronic  idiocy  and  insanity,  it  is  often  of  very  great 
extent,  owing  to  the  brain  diminishing  in  sixe,  and  the  inner  table  c?  the 
skull  following  it,  while  the  outer  remains  stationary.  The  first  cases 
present  no  objection,  for  in  them  the  sinus  does  not  exist  so  hi^  as  to 
interfere  with  the  observation  of  the  size  of  the  organs ;  the  third  are 
instances  of  disease,  which  are  uniformly  excluded  in  phrenological  obser- 
vations ;  and  thus  our  attention  is  limited  solely  to  the  cases  forming  the 
second  class.  In  regard  to  them  the  objection  is,  that  large  developement 
of  brain  and  large  frontal  sinus  present  so  nearly  the  same  appearance 
Jthat  we  cannot  accurately  distinguish  them,  and  that,  therefore,  our 
observations  must  be  inconclusive. 

To  this  the  following  answer  is  given:  \st.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  Junction  of  an  organ  and  of 
applying  this  discovery  practically  in  aU  cases,  so  as  to  be  able,  in  every 
instance,  to  predicate  the  exact  degree  in  which  every  particular  mental 
power  is  present  in  each  individual.  The  sinus  does  not,  in  general,  ex- 
tend so  high  as  the  brain  until  after  the  ages  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  before 
which  time  Individuality  is  most  conspicuously  active  in  the  mind.  If, 
then,  in  children,  in  whom  no  sinus  exists,  that  mental  power  is  observed 
to  be  strong  when  the  part  of  the  head  is  large,  and  weak  when  it  is  small, 
we  ascertain  the  function,  whatever  may  subsequently  embarrass  us.  If 
in  after-life  the  sinus  comes  to  exist,  this  throws  a  certain  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  accordingly, 
phrenologists  admit  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  degree  of  deve- 
lopement of  the  organs  lyin^  immediately  above  the  top  of  the  nose,  except 
in  extreme  instances,  in  which  even  the  sinus  itself  will  form  hot  a  fraction 
of  the  difference  between  great  developement  and  deficiency.     In  the  next 

{»lace,  the  objection  applies  only  to  oee  set  of  cases.     If  there  be  a  hoi- 
Qw  or  depression  in  the  external  surface  of  the  skull  at  the  situation  of 
the  organs  in  question,  and  the  sinus  be  absent,  then  the  organ  must 

*  This  may  seem  at  variance  with  a  statement  given  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  course  of  many 
months'  dissections,  had  never  found  a  frontal  sinus  except  in  old  age  aad  in 
disease.  In  sawing  open  the  skull  for  anatomical  purposes,  the  section  is 
almost  always  made  horizontally  through  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  over 
Uie  organs  of  Tune,  Time,  and  Eventuality ;  in  all  the  cases  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman  in  Paris,  this  line  was  followed,  and  as  the  sinus  rarely  extends 
BO  high  up,  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  meet  with  it.  On  examining  vertical 
sections,  nowever,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sinus,  he  has  since  frequently 
found  it  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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necessarily  be  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  depression.  If,  with  nnea  an 
external  appearance,  the  sinus  be  present — ^which  is  not  generally  the  caso^ 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall  suppose — ^then  it  must  be 
formed  by  the  inner  table  receding  more  than  the  outer  table :  hence  a 
greater  deficiency  of  the  organs  will  actually  exist  than  what  is  externally 
indicated  ;  and,  of  course,  the  deficiency  of  mental  power  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  exterior  of  the  head.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  the  sinus  forms  no  objection.  Thns  the  only  in- 
stances in  which  it  can  occasion  embarrassment  are  those  where  it  causes 
a  swelling  outward  of  the  parts  of  the  skull  in  question,  when  there  is  no 
corresponding  developement  of  brain  within.  Now,  if,  in  all  cases  in 
youth,  when  no  sinus  exists,  and  in  all  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  a 
depression  is  found,  the  mental  power  is  ascertained  to  correspond  with 
the  external  developement ;  and  if,  in  certain  cases  in  adult  age,  an  exter- 
nal indication  app^rs  to  which  the  mental  power  does  not  correspond, 
what  conclusion  ought  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  a  correct 
logic  \  Not  that  the  functions  of  the  parts  are  uncertain — because  they 
have  been  ascertained  in  cases  not  liable  to  impediment  or  objection  ;  bat 
only  that,  in  the  particular  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  the  external 
developement  is  large  and  the  corresponding  power  absient,  tfiert  rniut 
he  a  frtmtal  tttnus. 

Finally,  by  practice  in  observing,  it  is  possible,  in  general,  to  distinguish 
between  external  appearances  produced  by  a  frontal  sinus,  and  those 
indicating  a  large  developement  of  organs.  In  the  first  instance  the  eleva- 
tions  are  more  abrupt  and  ridgy  ;  in  the  second,  they  present  a  rounder 
swell,  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  organs  as  delineated  on  the  busts. 

If,  then,  men  in  general  manifest  their  natural  capacities  in  their  actions; 
and  if,  in  healthy  individuals,  not  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  the 
form  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered  by  observing  the  figure  of  the  head, 
it  follows  that  the  true  faculties  and  the  true  cerebral  developement  may 
be  compared  in  living  subjects  ;  and  on  these  grounds  the  proposition  is 
established,  that  the  phrenological  mode  of  philosophizing  is  competent 
to  enable  us  to  attain  the  results  sought  for. 

PRACTICAL  ifPPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP 

PHRENOLOGY. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  corresponding  in  form  and  functions.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
organs  for  each  mental  power,  one  in  each  hemisphere.  Each  organ, 
including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  communication,  extends  from  the 
medulla  oblongata,  or  top  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the  surface  of  the  brain 
or  cerebellum ;  and  every  person  not  an  idiot  has  all  the  organs  m  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Such  of  the  organs  as  are  situated  immediately  on 
the  sides  of  the  middle  line  separating  the  hemispheres,  are  included  in  one 
space  on  the  busts  and  plates.  To  avoid  circumlocution,  the  expression 
"  orffan  "  of  a  faculty  will  be  used,  but  both  organs  will  be  thereby  meant. 

The  brain  is  not  divided  by  lines  corresponding  to  those  delineated  on 
the  busts ;  but  the  forms  produced  on  the  skull  by  its  dififerent  parts,  when 

tremely  large  or  small,  resemble  those  there  represented — though  it  is 
ndr-t(>  be  understood  that  the  angles  of  the  compartments  are  ever  seen  on 
the  head.*  Each  part  is  inferred  to  be  a  separate  organ,  because  its  size, 
cateris  paribuSf  bears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  energy  of  a  particular 
mental  faculty. 

*  In  Dr.  Gall's  platQjs,  the  organs  are,  in  many  instances,  represented  apai* 
from  each  other,  and  all  of  theai  bounded  entireljf  by  curved  lines,  without 
ngcls.    See  his  Atlas,  Plates  98,  99,  and  100. 
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As  size,  ecUeris  paribus,  k  a  measure  of  power,*  JiJ  first  object  oncht 
to  be  to  distinguish  the  size  of  the  brain  generally,  so  ss  to  jadge  whether 
it  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  manifestations  of  ordinary  viffour ;  for,  as 
we  have  alre^ady  seen,  (p.  45,)  if  it  be  too  small,  idiocy  is  uie  invariable 
•consequence.  The  second  object  should  be  to  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  different  parts,  so  as  to  determine  the  direction  in  which 
the  power  is  greatest.  ^ 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  observation  of  the  more  palpable  differences 
in  size,  and  particularly  to  attend  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different 
lobes.  The  site  of  the  anterior  lobe  is  the  measure  of  intellect  In  the 
brain  it  is  easily  distinguished,  and  in  the  living  head  it  is  indicated  by 
the  po/tion  lying  before  Constructiveness  and  Benevolence.  Sometuues 
the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  connected  with  the  perceptive  faculties, 
is  the  largest,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  space  before  Constructiveness 
extending  farthest  forward  at  the  base  ;  sometimes  the  upper  part,  con* 
nected  with  the  reflecting  powers,  is  the  most  amply  developed,  in  which 
case  the  projection  is  greatest  in  the  upper  region ;  and  sometimes  both 
are  equally  developed.  The  student  is  particularly  requested  to  resort 
invariably  to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe,  as  the 
best  for  ayoiding  mistakes.  In  somd  individuals  the  forehead  is  tolerably 
perpendicular,  so  that,  seen  in  front,  and  judged  of  without  attending  to 
longitudinal  "depth,  it  appears  to  be  lai^ely  developed ;  whereas,  woen 
vie  wed.  in  tho  way  now  [Kiinted  out,  it  is  seen  to  be  extremely  shallow. 
In  other  words,  the  mass  is  not  large,  and  the  intellectual  manifestations 
will  be  proportionately  feeble. 

Besides  tiie  projection  of  the  forehead,  its  vertical  and  lateral  dimen- 
sions require  to  be  attended  to ;  a  remark  which  applies  to  all  the  organs 
individually — each  having,  of  course,  like  other  objects,  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  animal  propensities.  In  the 
brain  its  size  is  easily  distinguished ;  and  in  the  living  head  a  perpendicular 
line  may  be  drawn  through  the  mastoid  process,  and  all  behind  will  belong 
to  the  posterior  lobe.  Wherever  this  and  the  basilar  region  are  large,  the 
animal  feelings  will  be  strong,  and  vice  versa. 

The  coronal  region  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  sentiments ; 


Fig.  1.  Him. 


and  its  size  may  be  estimated  by 
the  extent  of  elevation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  head  above  the 
organs  pf  Causality  in  the  fore- 
head and  of  Cautiousness  in 
the  middle  of  the  parietal  bones. 
When  the  whole  region  of  the 
brain  rising  above  these  organs 
is  shallow  and  narrow,  the  moral 
feelings  will  be  weakly  manifest- 
ed; when  high  and  expanded, 
they  will  be  vigorously  display- 
ed. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  head  of 
Wilham  Hare,  th^  associate  of 
Burke  in  the  murder  of  six- 
teen individuals  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their 
Dodies  for  dissection.! 


«  See  Intro^Ation,  p.  42,  et  uq.  r  PArcM^tgicsi  Jowmal,  v.,  54<k 
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Tig.  9  reprawatB  lh>t  of  Fig.  S,  MiLtncTHCML 


HalaocthoD,  tbi  highly  in- 
tallectuRl,  mord,  religiaua, 
■nd  accompliahed  u»Ki«te 
ef  Lulhei  io  effecting  the 
lUfotiDitioD  in  Oemuuj.* 
All  that  lie*  befoia  the  lina 
A  B,  in  fig.  1,  is  (he  KnterioT 
lohe,  comptiiiug  the  orgms 
of  Ihs  inteileetuil  faculliei. 
Ths  ipace  above  the  hoH- 
loatal  line  B  C  marki  Iba 
legion  of  the  raotal  unli- 
meDla.  The  ■pace  from  A 
backward,  bsloir  B  C,  in- 
dicalea  the  region  of  tiia 
ptopcnaitiee. 

Tig.  3  raoreieDU  the  head 
of  QeacheHa^aiethe  Gott- 
fried, who  waa  eiaeutad  at 
BteaMD,in  1838,  forpoiaoo- 
ing,  in  cold  blood,  during  a 
BacceaatoaofTeaTt,hothDeT 


Wer 


ir  6nt  and  ncond  hn«-  — 

buida,  and  aboDl  aix  other  individcali.t 

The  line  A  B  cammem:ea  .1  Fig.  3.  Ooirf  l 

the  organ  of  Caaaalily  B,  and 
maaea  through  the  middle  of  " 

Cautiouenei*  13.  Tbeaepointa 
aro  in  general  anfficienttj  dis- 
tiDguiutbtoon  the  akuil,  and  the 
line  can  eaiil*  be  traced.  The 
conrolotiona  Ijing  abore  the  Una 
A  B  moat  bavB  been  aballow  aod 
■mall,  compared  with  thoae  be- 
low, which  ars  dsroted  to  ths 
tnima]  propenimea. 

Fig.  4  U  a  akelch  of  the  head 
of  a  negro  cillfld  EuaUche,^ 
who  wa*  ■>  much  diatingoiabed 

for  high  inoralitj  and  practical  beaeToIenea  aa  Gottfried  waa  for  di 
of  theie  qualitiea.  During  ths  maaaacra  of  tba  whilea  bj  the  negroea  in 
St.  Domingo,  Euatache,  while  in  Uw  capacity  of  a  alava,  aaTed,  bv  hia 
addreaa,  courage,  and  deTOlion,  the  livea  of  hia  maater  aod  upward  of  400 
other  whilaa,  at  (he  daily  riak  of  his  own  aafotj.  The  line  A  B  ia  drawc 
from  Caaaalttj  B,  through  Cautlouaneaa  13 ;  and  the  great  aize  of  the 
eonrolutiona  of  tfae  moral  aentimenta  may  be  judged  of  from  the  apace 
lying  between  that  line  and  the  lop  of  the  bf^ad  C. 

Both  of  the  akstehea  are  drawn  from  buata,  and  tbe  conTolutiona  are 
filled  in  aappoaitiiely  for  '.he  aake  of  iUnatratian.  The  depth  of  the  con. 
*  Spnnhaim'a  Flmuaagy  h  CoMuciim  mlh  llu  Study  of  Fhyiapiamy,  p.  160 

t  rbia  woman'a  biatcuy  will  ba  found  in  T^PArniobfuat  JnnwIfTaLTii., 

t  Pfamabtpcat  Annul,  ToL  u..  p.  131 
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Jdbtacbi.  Tolntion*,  ia'both  cuts,  u  gtehtet 

tfasD  ia  nRture,  that  tha  coolrut 
maj  be  lendsied  Ihs  note  per- 
ceptible. It  will  be  kept  in  miiid 
that  I  >m  here  msrelj  teaching 
rales  roTobierTiiig  heMt,  and  not 
proving  particular  facta.  The 
ajiacea,  FiaireTer,  belneen  dw 
line  A  B  uid  the  (op  of  the  bead 
are  accurately  drawD  to  a  scats. 
Mr.  Abram  Cei  baa  anfaeited, 
that  the  aiie  of  tbe  coniolutioni 
^  which  conilimle  the  organa  of 
Self-EBteem,  Love  of  Appraba- 
tion,  ConccntraUveueaa,  Adhe- 
NTenen,  and  Philoprogenilive- 
>,  ma^  be  eatimsted  hj  their 

bone.  He  was  ]e^to  this  conclusion  bj  a  oiinnle  eiaminalian  of  a  great 
number  of  Iha  Bbulls  m  lbs  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Soeietj.  A 
section  of  Ibis  plane  ia  represented  by  the  lines  C  D,  in  figa.  3  and  3. 

To  determine  the  size  of  the  convotationa  lying  in  tbe  lateral  legioaa-. 
of  the  head,  MrrCoi  piopoaea  to  imagine  tno  vertical  planea  paiaing 
.Ibrnogh  the  organa  of  Canaalily  in  each  bemiiphere,  and  diieetl;  back 
ward,  till  each  meeta  the  outer  border  of  the  point  of  inaertion  of  the 
trapeiiaa  moacle  at  tbe  back  of  tbe  neck.  The  more  the  lateral  convolo- 
tiona  project  beyond  these  planes,  the  larger  do  the  organs  in  the  aidsi  of 
the  head  appear  to  be — nanielf,  Combativeness,  DeilractiveneiB,  Seers- 
liveness,  Oaulioasnese,  Acquiailiveness,  and  CmstmctlTenesi ;  atao  ta 
>ome  eilenl  Tnne,  Ideality,  Wit,  and  Nnmbar. 

Fig.  6.  CuroALEBi.  Tig.  6.  Qarmm 


Fiff.  e  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  ^e  skull  of  a  Cingalese,  tbe 
lines  B  T  bein^  sections  ot  the  planes  above  deacrlbed.  Fig.  6  represents 
ike  same  sectaen  of  the  skull  of  Gottfried,  the  female  poiaooer  akeady 
refened  to.  The  lateral  expansion  of  the  head  beyond  the  lines  B  T,  in 
Gg.  S,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  aize  of  the  same  regiona  in  Gg. 
6.  The  Cingalese  are  a  tribe  in  Ceylon,  and  in  dispoaition  are  remarka- 
bly mild  and  pacific* 
Mr.  Col  suggests  farther,  that  the  aize  of  the  convolutiona  lying  at  tha 
■  8m  deaoiption  of  their  chuaclsr  m  Thi  Pimuli^iail  Awwil,  viL,  B34 
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base  of  the  brain  may  be  estimated  by  their  projection  below  a  plane 
passing  through  the  superciliary  ridges  and  the  occipital  spine,  (D  £,  fig.  3, 
and  D,  fig.  4,)  and  by  observing  the  distance  at  which  the  opening  of  the 
ear,  the  mastoid  process,  and  other  points  of  the  base  of  the  skull  lie 
below  that  plane. 

So  many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  I  have  verified  the  accuracy 
of  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  projection  of  the  brain  beyond  these 

? lanes,  that  I  recommend  this  mode  of  observation  as  useful  in  practice, 
n  the  course  of  my  lectures,  I  have  frequently  pointed  oat  the  difference, 
in  different  individuals,  in  the  position  of  the  opening  of  the  ear  in  rela- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  eye,  as  one  indication  of  the  size  of  the  orjp^an  of 
Destructiveness,  and  of  the  basilar  convolutions  situated  inward  from  it 
toward  the  mesial  line.  The  lower  the  ear  descends,  the  larger  are  the 
infenor  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobe,  which  occupy  the  middle  fosse 
of  the  skull.  Individuals  in  whom  the  opening  of  the  ear  stands  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  eye,  are  in  general  little  prone  to  violence  of  temper. 
Dr.  G.  M.  Paterson  mentions  incidentally,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,"*  that  the  situation  of  the  ears  is  high  in  the  Hindoos, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  skulls,  over  the  organ  of  Destructiveness, 
are  "  either  quite  flat,  or  indicate  a  slight  degree  of  p>ncavity." 

I  have  multiplied  observations  to  so  great  an  extent  in  regard  to  the 
above-described  methods  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe  and 
the  coronal  region  of  the  brain,  that  I  regard  them  as  altogether  worthy 
of  reliance.  The  observations  on  the  planes  suggested  by  Mr.  Abram 
Cox,  howevar,  are  still  too  limited  to  authorize  me  to  state  these  as  certain 
guides.  They  are  open  to  the  verification  of  every  observer.  I  parti- 
cularly recommend  to  students  of  Phrenology  who  have  opportunities  of 
dissecting  the  brains  of  individuals  whose  dispositions  are  known,  to  run 
straight  wires  through  the  brain  before  removing  it  from  the  skull,  in  the 
directions  of  the  lines  represented  in  the  figures  ;  then  to  make  sections, 
passing  through  the  course  of  the  wires  ;  and  to  observe  and  report  to 
what  extent  the  convolutions  develope  themselves  externally  from  the 
glanes  so  formed. 

By  observing  the  proportions  of  the  different  regions,  it  will  be  dis- 
covered, that  in  some  instances  the  anterior  lobe  bears  a  large  and  in  others 
a  small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  head ;  in  some  cases  the  coronal 
region  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  base,  while  in  others  it  is  small.  Great 
differences  also  in  projection  beyond  the  line  running  from  Causality  to  the 
trapezius  will  be  discovered.  The  busts  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  M.,  Pallet, 
Steventon,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  may  be  contrasted  with  this  view.  A 
head  that  is  very  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height,  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the  animal  propensities  are  the  ruling  springs  of  action.  The  Roman 
emperor,  Vitellius,  a  monster  of  vice,  is  represented  with  such  a  head. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  the  general  size  and  configuration  of  head^ 
the  student-may  proceed  to  the  observation  of  individual  organs  ;  and,  in 
studying  them,  the  real  dimensions,  including  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
and  not  the  mere  prominence  of  each  organ,  should  be  looked  for. 

The  length  of  an  organ,  including  its  supposed  apparatus  of  communi- 
cation, is  ascertained  by  the  distance  from  the  meduUa  oblongata  to  the 
peripheral  surface.  A  line  passing  through  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the 
other,  would  nearly  touch  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  hence  the  external 
opening  of  the  ear  is  assumed  as  a  convenient  povnt  from  which  to  estimate 
length.  The  breadth  of  an  organ  is  judged  of  by  its  peripheral  expvision ; 
for  it  is  a  general  law  of  physiology,  that  the  breadth  of  an  organ  through- 
out its  whole  course  bears  a  relation  to  its  expansion  at  the  surface  :  the 
•ptic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  examples  m  point. 

•  Transactions  of  the  Phrenologteal  Soeiety,  (Edin.   1824,^  p.  443. 
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It  has  been  objected  that  the  bceadtb  of  tbe  orniiu  esnnot  be  aaceitaiiietl, 
becaoee  the  boundaries  of  them  are  not  saffieientty  determinate.  In 
anawer  I  observe,  that  although  the  boundaTiai  of  the  different  orgsiu 
cannot  be  determined  with  mathematical  precision,  like  those  of  a  triangle, 
■  aqnare,  or  rhomboid,  jol,  in  a  aingle  eaee,  an  accnrate  observer  may 
make  a  very  neai  approximation  to  the  truth  ;  and,  in  a  great  multitude 
of  cases,  (be  very  doctrine  of  chances,  and  of  the  compenaation  of  errora, 
DDuat  ssttsfj  any  one  that  tbese  botmdariea  may  be  defined  with  aufScient 
precision  for  all  practical  putpoaes.  Even  in  (he  exact  acieneea  them- 
selves xn  Bpproiinule  aolution  is  frequently  all  that  is  attainable  ;  and 
if  the  opponents  would  only  make  Ihemaelvet  masters  of  tbe  binomial 
theorem,  or  pa^  a  little  attention  to  the  sjpanaion  of  infinite  series,  they 
viould  not  persist  in  calling  for  a  degree  of  accuracy  vrtiich  is  impossible, 
or  in  neglecting  an  important  element  in  a  calcalatioa  because  it  is 
involved  in  a  certain  liability  to  error  within  very  narrow  limits.  Ths 
absurdity  of  the  reason  aasigned  for  this  ooiiesioD  is  rendered  slill  more 
apparent  by  the  case  of  the  prtamatic  spectrom,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
exactly  in  point.  Now,  what  is  it  that  ihii  beautiful  phenomenon  dis- 
playil  The  seven  primarf  colours,  arranged  in  a  peculiar  otdsr,  and 
glowing  with  an  almost  pjjnfui  intensity.  But  oacn  of  these  colours 
occupies  a  certain  space  in  relation  lo  the  whole,  the  bonndaries  of  which  tl 
may  be  impossible  for  the  hand  or  eye  to  trace  with  geometrical  precision, 
although  the  relative  space  in  question  has,  nevertheless,  been  made  ih( 
subject  of  measurement,  and  a  very  close  appraiimation  obtained  from  the 
mean  ofa  vast  number  of  trials.  According  lo  ths  principle  fnllowed  by 
some  antiphrenologists,  however,  treadlh  ehould  be  altogether  nKglected, 
m  the  ground  that  the  boundansa  of  the  leapeclive  colours  ire  "  purely 
Uoal ;"  as  if  a  mathematical  line  were  not  the  most  perfect  idealism  «. 
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abatraction  which  the  mind  of  man  can  possibly  form.  This  idealism  ot 
abstraction,  however,  has  no  more  to  do  with  those  approximations  which 
may  be  obtained  practically  by  repeated  trials,  than  the  mathematical 
definition  of  a  line  with  a  metallic  rod ;  and  it  is  a  mere  quibble  to  pre- 
tend, for  example,  that  we  ought  not  to  measure  the  length  of  the  rod, 
because  it  may  not  correspond  with  the  definition  of  the  Ime.  Upon  the 
strange  principle  which  some  opponents  have  adopted,  they  must  be  pre^ 
pared  to  maintain,  tixai  the  boundaries  of  a  hill  or  hillock  are  purely  ideal, 
and  depend  in  every  instance  on  the^ancy  of  the  measurer.*  The  science 
of  geology  affords  another  illustration.  The  leading  rocks  bear  so  many 
characteristic  marks  of  diatinction,  that  no  ordinary  observer  can  mistake 
them  ;  yet  particular  specimens  graduate  so  much  into  each  other,  that  die 
most  skilful  observers  will  sometimes  err,  and  believe  basalt  to  be  claystone, 
or  gneiss  to  be  granite.  In  teaching  this  science,  however,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  rocks  are  found  sufficient  to  guide  the  student  to  knowledge 
of  the  principles,  and  his  own  sagacity,  improved  by  experience,  enables  bun 
in  due  time  to  deal  auccessiuUy  with  the  iniricaciea  and  difficulties  of  the 
study.    The  same  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  cultivating  Phrendogy.f 

The  whole  organs  in  a  head  should  be  examined,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions noted.f  Errors  ma^  be  committed  at  first ;  but  without  practice 
there  will  be  no  expertness.  Practice,  with  at  least  an  average  endow- 
ment of  the  organs  of.  Form,  Size,  Individuality,  and  Locality,  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  a  person  to  make  observations  with  success.  Individuals 
whose  heads  are  very  narrow  between  the  eyes^  and  little  developed  at 
the  top  of  the  nose,  where  these  organs  are  placed,  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  situations  and  minute  shades  in  the  proportions 
of  diffisrent  organs.  If  one  organ  be  much  developed,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing organs  very  little,  the  developed  organ  will  present  an  elevation  or 
protuberance  ;  bat  if  the  neighbouring  organs  be  developed  in  proportion, 
no  protuberance  can  be  perceived,  and  the  surface  is  smooth.  The  student 
should  learn  from  books,  plates,  and  casts,  oi  personal  instruction,  (and  the 
last  is  by  far  the  best,)  to  distinguish  the  form  of  each  organ,  and  its  ap- 
pearance when  developed  in  different  proportions  to  the  others,  because 
there  are  slight  modifications  in  the  position  of  them  in  each  head. 

The  phrenological  bust  shows  the  situations  of  the  organs,  and  their 
proportions,  only  in  one  head  ;  and  it  is  impossible  by  it  to  communicate 
more  information.^    The  different  appearances  in  all  the  varieties  of  re 

*  Caledonian  Mercury,  11th  June>  1829. 

t  See  additional  illastrations  in  The  Phrenologieal  Journal,  viii.,  640. 

t  "  There  are  many  convolutions,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  others  at  the  basis  and 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  part,  at  least,  (  every  organ  does  nresent  it- 
self there,  and  farther,  that  all  the  parts  of  eaua  organ  are  equally  aeveloped, 
so  that,  though  a  portion  only  appear,  the  state  of  the  whole  may  be  inferred. 
The  whole  cerebellum  reaches  not  the  skull,  yet  its  function  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  pavt^  which  does.  The  cerebral  parts  situated  in  the  middle 
line  between  the  hemispheres,  seem  proportionate  to  the  superincumbent 
convolutions ;  at  least  I  nave  aJways  observed  a  proportion,  in  the  vertical 
diretition,  between  them." — Phrenology,  p.  116. 

^  "  The  cerebral  parts  situated  around  and  behind  the  orbit  also  require 
some  care  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologist,  to  be  judged  of  ac- 
curately.. Their  developement  is  discoverable  from  the  position  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  from  the  figure  of  the  superciliary  ridge.  According  as  the  eyeball 
IS  prominent  or  hidden  in  the  orbit,  depressed  or  pushed  sideward,  inward, 
or  outward,  we  may  judge  of  the  developement  of  the  organs  situated  around 
uid-  behind  it.**^Rui.  Particular  directions  for  observing  the  parts  there 
situated  will  be  given  when  treating  of  the  individual  organs. 

^  Attempts  have  been  made  by  opponents  to  represent  certain  changes  ui 
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htire  sixe  muit  be  liscovered  by  inspecting  »  n^mher  ol  heade ;  and 
pecifilly  by  contrast ng  instances  of  extreme  developement  with  others  of 
extreme  deficiency.  No  adequate  idea  of  the  foundation  of  the  science 
can  be  formed  nntil  this  is  done.  In  cases  of  extreme  size  of  single 
organs,  a  close  approximation  to  the  f&rm  delineated  on  the  bast  (leaving 
•angles  out  of  view)  is  distinctly  perceived. 

The  question  will  perhaps  occur — If  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
organs  differ  in  each  individual,  and  if  the  phrenological  bust  represent* 
only  their  mosi  common  proportions,  how  are  their  boundaries  to  be  die- 
tinguished  in  any  particular  uvinff  head  1  The  answer  is,  By  their /htms 
and  appearances.  Each  organ  has  a  form,  appearance,  and  situation, 
which  it  is  possible,  by  practice,  to  distingnish  m  the  living  head,  othei^ 
wise  Phrenology  cannot  have  any  foundation. 

When  one  orsan  is  very  largely  developed,  it  encroaches  on  the  space 
usually  occupieid  by  the  neighbouring  organs,  the  situations  of  which  am 
thereby  slightly  altered.     When  this  occurs,  it  may  be  distinguished  by 

the  numbering  and  marking  of  the  orgaas  in  busts  recently  published,  as  **  a 
Revohition  in  Phrenology."  A  hnei  explanation  willplaeo  this  matter  in  its 
due  light.  The  phrenological  bust  sold  in  the  shops  is  anerf^ioa/  head,  the 
utility  of  which  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  delineation  of  the  oigans 
on  it  approaches  to  the  appearances  nunt  generally  presented  by  the  organs 
in  nature.  The  first  bust  sold  in  this  country  exEiuited  the  organs  as  they 
would  be  found  in  a  particular  head  not  very  common  in  this  country,  the 
bust  having  been  imported  from  the  continent,  and  national  heads  being 
modified  as  much  as  national  features.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1824,  a  new 
bust  was  published  in  Edinbunh,  in  which  the  delineatipn  eihibited  more 
accurately  the  appearances  and  relative  proportions  of  the  oigans  in  this 
country.  Subsequent  observations  showed  that  this  bust  miabt  be  brought 
still  more  closely  to  resemble  the  most  common  proportions  of  the  orsans  in 
Britain ;  arid,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1829,  certain  modifications  were  made  on  it 
accordingly.  The  nature  ot  this  operation  may  be  explained  by  a  single  il- 
lustration. Suppose  that,  in  1819,  an  artist  had  modelled  a  bust  resembhng,  as 
closely  as  his  skill  could  reach,  the  face  most  commonly  met  with  in  Scotland, 
and  that,  to  save  the  trouble  of  referring  to  &e  different  features  by  name,  he 
had  attached  numbers  to  them,  beginoing  at  the  chin,  and  calling  it  No  1,  and 
so  on  up  to  the  brow,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  No.  33 — in  this  bust  be  would 
necessarily  give  certain  proportions  to  the  eyes,  nose,  cheek,  mouth,  and  chin. 
But  suppose  he  were  to  continue  his  observations  for  five  years,  it  is  quite 
conceivv>le  he  might  come  to  be  of  opinion  that,  by  making  the  nose  a  Uttle 
shorter,  the  moath<«  little  wider,  the  cheeks  a  little  broader,  and  the  chin  a 
little  sharper,  he  could  bring  the  artificial  face  nearer  to  the  most  general  form 
of  the  Scottish  countenance  ;  and  that  he  might  arrange  the  mmbers  of  the 
features  with  greater  philosophical  aocuracjr :  and  suppose  he  were  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  his  bust  with  these  modifications  of  the  features,  and  with 
the  numeration  changed  so  that  the  mouth  should  be  No.  1,  the  chin  No.  5, 
tnd  the  brow  So.  35,  what  should  we  think  o(  a  critic  who  should  announce 
these  alterations  as  "  a  revolution  *'  in  human  physioniomy,  and  assert  that, 
lecause  the  numbers  were  changed,  the  no^ie  had  obliterated  the  eyes 
tnd  the  chin  had  extinguished  the  mouth?  This  is  what  the  opponents  have 
done  in  regard  to  the  new  phrenological  bust.  In  the  modifications  which 
have  been  made  on  it,  the  essential  forms  and  relative  situations  of  all  the 
organs  have  been  preserved,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  organ  of  Benevo- 
lence being  turned  into  that  of  Veneration,  or  Veneration  into  Hope,  any 
more  than,  in  the  supposed  new  modelled  face,  the  nose  would  be  converted 
into  the  eyes,  or  the  eyes  into  the  mouth. 

In  regard  to  the  numeration,  again,  the  changes  are  exactly  analogous  to 
those  which  are  before  supposed  to  take  place  in  regard  to  the  features :  the 
organ  of  Ideality  formerly  was  numbered  16,  and  npw  it  is  numbered  19 ;  but 
the  organ  and  function  are  nothing  different  on  this  account.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
adopted  a  new  order  of  numbering,  from  enlai^ed  observation  of  the  anatemi- 
cal  relation  of  the  organs,  and  his  improvements  have  been  adopted  in  Edin* 
burgh  and  Dublin. 
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the  greatest  prominence  being  near  the  centre  of  the  large  organ,  and  the 
gweUin^  extending  over  a  portion  only  of  the  other.  In  these  cases  the 
shape  should  be  attended  to ;  for  the  form  of  the  organ  is  then  easily 
recognised,  and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  particular  one  which  is  largely 
developed.  The  observer  should  learn,  by  inspecting  a  skull,  to  distin- 
guish the  mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  as  also  bony  excrescences  some- 
times formed  by  the  sutures,  and  several  bony  prominences  which  occur 
in  every  head,  from  elevations  produced  by  developement  of  brain. 

In  observing  the  appearance  of  individual  orffans,  it  is  proper  to  begin 
with  the  largest,  and  select  extreme  cases.  The  mask  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for  Ideality ;  the 
organ  being  much  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  casts  of 
the  skulls  of  Bums  and  Haggart  may  be  compared  at  the  same  part ;  the 
difference  being  equally  conspicuous.  The  cast  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
M.  may  be  contrasted  with  that  of  Dempsey,  in  the  renon  of  Love  of  Ap- 
probation ;  the  former  having  this  organ  large,  and  the  latter  small.  Self- 
£steem  in  the  latter,  being  exceedii^ly  large,  mty  be  compared  with  the 
same  organ  in  the  skull  of  Dr.  Hette,  in  whom  Loye  of  Approbation  is 
much  lareer  than  Self-£steem.  Destmctiveness  in  Bellingham  may  be 
compared  with  the  same  organ  in  the  skulls  of  the  Hindoos  ;  the  latter 
people  being  in  general  tender  of  life.  Finnness  large,  and  Conscieii- 
siousness  deficient,  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  organs  reversed  in  the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  lady»  (Mrs.  H.»}  which 
is  sold  as  illustrative  of  these  or^ns.  The  object  of  niaking  Uiese  con- 
trasts is,  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  different  appearances  piesentM  by  organs, 
when  Texy  large  and  very  small.   - 

The  terms  used  by  the  Bdinburgh  phrenologbts  to  denote  the  grada^ 
tions  of  size  in  the  diifferent  organs,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  are, 

Very  smail  Moderate  Rather  laige 

Small  Rather  full  Large 

Rather  small  Full  Teiylaise. 

'Sir  John  Ross  has  suggested,  that  numerals  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  notation  of  developement.  He  uses  decimals ;  but  these 
aj-ipear  unnecessarily  minute.  The  end  in  view  may  be  attained  bj  such 
a  scale  as  the  following : 

1.  8.  Rather  small  15. 

2.  Idiocy  9.  16.  Rather  large 

3.  10.  Moderate  17. 

4.  Very  small  11.  18.  Large 

5.  12.  Rather  full  19. 

6.  Small  13.  20.  Very  large. 

7.  14.  Full 

The  intermediate  figures  denote  intermediate  degrees  of  size,  for  which 
we  have  no  names.  The  advantage  of  adopting  numerals  is,  that,  the 
values  of  the  extremes  being  known,  we  can  judge  accurately  of  the  dimen- 
sions denoted  by  the  intermediate  numbers ;  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend precisely  the  degrees  of  magnitude  indicated  by  the  terms  small, 
full,  large,  &c.,  unless  we  have  seen  them  applied  by  the  individual  who 
uses  them.  These  divisions  haye  been  objected  to  as  too  minute ;  but 
by  those  who  have  long  practiced  Phrenology,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case.  It  has  even  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  exis- 
tence of  several  of  the  organs  in  conseq[uence  of  their  minute  size.  This 
objection  is  obviously  absurd.  Artisans  find  it  possible  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish the  links  in  the  chain  attached  to  the  mainspring  of  a  watch,  but 
to  fabricate  them ;  engravers  distinguish  the  minutest  lines  which  they 
employ  to  produce  shade  in  pictures ;  and  printers  discriminate  at  a  glance 
the  smallest  types  used  in  their  art ; — compared  with  which  objects  lh» 
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smallest  phrenological  organ  is  of  gigantic  size.  There  is,  however, 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  size  and  relative  proportions  of  the  minuter 
organs.  But  practice  has  an  astonishing  effect  in  giving  acuteness  to  tlie 
perception  of  differences  in  the  appearance  of  these  as  well  as  of  other 
objects.  A  schoolboy  or  labourer  will  confound  manuscripts  of  very  dif- 
ferent aspects,  while  the  copyist  of  ten  years*  standing  finds  no  difficulty 
in  ascribing  each  of  a  hundred  pages,  written  by  as  many  individuals,  to 
its  appropriate  writer.  When  there  is  a  question  of  forgery  in  a  court 
of  law,  the  judge  remits  to  an  engraver  to  report  whether  or  not  the  sig- 
nature is  genuine,  because  it  is  known  that  the  familiarity  of  engravers 
with  the  minute  forms  of  written  characters  enables  them  to  discriminate 
points  of  identity  and  difference  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary 
observers.  How  frequently,  moreover,  do  stran^jpl^  mistake  one  member 
of  a  family  for  another,  although  the  real  difference  of  features  is  so  obvious 
to  the  remaining  brothers  and  sisters  that  they  are  puzzled  to  discover 
any  resemblance  whatever !  How  easily  does  the  experienced  physician 
distinguish  two  diseases,  by  the  similarity  of  whose  symptoms  a  novice 
would  be  at  once  misled !  And  with  what  facility  does  a  skilful  painter 
discriminate  a  copy  from  an  original  I  It  was  only  after  a  continued  and 
attentive  study  of  Raphael's  pictures  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  able 
to  perceive  their  excellencies.  **  Nor  doea  painting,"  he  adds,  **  in  this 
respect  differ  from  other  arts.  A  just  poetical  taste  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  nice  discriminative  musical  ear  are  equally  the  work  of  time.  Even 
the  eye,  however  perfect  in  itself,  is  often  unable  to  distinguish  between 
the  brilliancy  of  two  diamonds  :  the  experienced  jeweller  will  be  amazed 
at  this  blindness,  though  his  own  powers  of  discrimination  were  acquired 
by  slow  and  scarcely  perceptible  aegrees."  The  American  Indians  are 
able,  from  long  and  constant  practice,  to  *^  discern  the  footsteps  of  a  wild 
beast,  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 
through  the  pathless  forest."*  liord  Kames  remarks,  that  '*  those  who 
live  in  the  world,  and  in  godd  company,  are  quick-sighted  with  respect  to 
every  defect  or  irregularity  in  behaviour :  the  very  slightest  singularity 
in  motion,  in  speech,  or  in  dress,  which  to  a  peasant  would  be  invisible, 
escapes  not  their  observation.  The  most  minute  differences  in  the  human 
countenance,  so  minute  as  to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  are  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  plainest  person ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
generality  have  very  little  discernment  in  the  faces  of  other  animals,  to 
which  they  are  less  accustomed.  Sheep,  for  example,  appear  to  have  all 
the  same  face,  except  to  the  shepherd,  who  knows  every  individual  in  his 
flock  as  he  does  his  relations  and  neighbours."!  So  it  is  with  Phrenology, 
The  student  is  often  at  first  unable  to  perceive  differences  which,  after  a 
few  months,  become  palpably  manifest  to  him,  and  at  the  former  obscurity 
of  which  he  is  not  a  little  surprised.  The  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Dr.  Gall,t  is  in  point :  The  physiciSn  of  the  House  of  Correction,  at 
Graetz,  in  Stiria,  sent  him  a  box  filled  with  skulls.  In  unpacking  them, 
he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  extreme  breadth  of  one  of  them  at  the 
anterior  region  of  the  temples,  that  he  exclaimed,  **  Mon  Dieu,  quel  crlne 
de  voleur !"  Yet  the  physician  had  been  unable  to  discover  the  organ  of 
Acquisitiveness  in  that  skull.     His  letter  to  Dr.  Gall,  sent  with  the  box 

was  found  to  contain  this  information  :  ♦*  The  skull  marked is  that  of 

N ,  an  incorrigible  thief." 

With  respect  to  the  practical  employment  of  the  scale  above  described, 
It  18  proper  to  remark,  that  as  each  phrenologist  attaches  to  the  termc 
small,  moderate,  full,  &c.,  shades  of  meaning  perfectly  known  only  to 

♦  Robertson's  Hist.  ofAmer.,,  b.  iv. 

t  EUments  of  Criticimi,  London  edit,  1605,  ii.»  400. 

X  SwrUa  Fonctuma  du  CerveaUt  iv.,  240. 
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himself  and  those  accustomed  to  observe  heads  along  whji  him,  the  sepa- 
rate statements  of  the  developement  of  a  particular  head,  by  two  phreno- 
logists, are  not  likely  to  correspond  entirely  with  each  other.  It  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  these  terms  indicate  only  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  organs  to  each  other  in  the  same  head  ;  but  as  the  different  organs 
may  bear  the  same  proportions  in  a  small  and  in  a  large  head,  the  terms 
mentioned  do  not  enable  the  reader  to  discover  whether  the  head  treated 
of  be  in  its  general  magnitude  small,  moderate,  or  large.  To  supply  this 
information,  measurement  by  callipers  is  resorted  to ;  but  this  is  used 
not  to  indicate  the  dimensions  of  particular  organs,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  not  adapted,  but  merely  to  designate  the  general  size  of  the  head. 

The  following  are  a  few  measurements  from  nature,  taken  promiscu- 
ously from  many  mor«  4a  my  possession : 

Table  of  Measurements  by  Callipers. 
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These  naeasurements  are  taken  above  the  muscular  mteguments,  and 
show  the  sizes  of  the  different  heads  m  the  directions  specified ;  but  I 
repeat  that  they  are  not  given  as  indicative  of  the  dimensions  of  any  par- 
ticular organs.  The  callipers  are  not  suited  for  giving  this  latter  informa- 
tion, for  they  do  not  measure  length  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  or 
projection  beyond  the  planes  mentioned  above  ;  neither  do  they  indicate 
breadth  :  all  of  which  dimensions  must  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the 
size  of  individual  organs.  The  average  of  these  twenty  heads  is  probably 
higher  than  that  of  the  natiyes  of  Britain  generally,  because  there  are 
several  large  heads  among  them,  and  none  small. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  the  practical  application'ol 
Phrenology,  that  it  is  the  size  of  each  organ  in  proportion  to  the  others  m 
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the  head  of  the  xndividnud  observed^  and  not .  their  ahsolutt  «js«,  or  their 
size  in  reference  to  any  standard  head,  that  determines  the  predominance 
ia  him  of  particular  talents  or  dispositions.*  Thus,  in  the  head  of  Bel- 
Hngham  Destructivene**  is  very,  large,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral  8en« 
timents  and  intellect  are  small  in  proportion ;  and  according  to  the  rule, 
that,  catena  paribus^  size  determines  energy,  Bellingham^s  most  powerful 
tendencies  are  inferred  to  have  been  towaM  cruelty  and  rage.  In  several 
Hindoo  skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  the  organ  of 
Destructiveness  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  we  conclude 
that  the  tendency  of  such  individuals  would  be  weakest  toward  the  fore  • 
going  passions.  Bat  in  the  head  of  Gordon,  the  murderer  of  a  pedlar 
boy,  the  absolute  size  of  Destructiveness  is  less  than  in  the  head  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim ;  yet  Dr.  S.  was  an  amiable  philosopher  and  Gordon  an 
atrocious  murderer.  This  illustrates  the  rule,  that  we  ought  not  to  judge 
by  absolute  size.  In  Gordon  the  organaof  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  faculties  are  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  Destructiveness, 
which  ia  the  largest  in  the  brain ;  while  in  Spotzheim  the  moral  and 
intellectual  organs  are  large  in  proportion  to  Destructiveness.  On  the 
foreffoing  principles,  the  most  powerful  manifestations  of  Spurzbeim*8 
mind  ought  to  have  been  in  the  department  of  sentiment  and  intellect,  and 
those  of  Gordon's  mind  in  Destructiveness  and  other  animal  passions  i 
and  their  actual  dispositions  corresponded.  Still  the  dispositions  of  Spdrz- 
heim  were  affected  by  the  large  size  of  this  organ.  It  communicated  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper,  which  are  found  only  when  it  is  large, 
although  the  higher  powers  restrained  it  from  abuse.  Dr.  Spurzheim  said 
to  me  :  "  I  am  too  angry  to  answer  that  attack  just  now ;  I  shall  wait  six 
months ;'' — and  he  did  .so,  and  4ien  wrote  calmly  like  a  philosopher. 

It  is  one  object  to  prove  Phrenolojgr  to  be  true,  and  another  to  teach 
a  beginner  how  to  observe  organs.  For  the  first  purpose,  we  do  not  in 
general  compare  an  omn  in  one  head  with  the  same  organ  in  another ; 
because  it  is  the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  the  tame  head 
that  sives  ascendency  to  particular  faculties  in  the  individuals ;  and, 
therefore,  in  proving  Phrenology ^  we  usually  compare  the  different  organs 
of  the  same  head.  But  in  learning  to  observe,  it  is  useful  to  contrast 
the  same  organ  in  different  heads,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  its 
appearance  in  different  sizes  and  combinations. 

With  this  view,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  larger  organs ;  and  two 
persons  of  opposite  dispositions  in  the  particular  points  to  be  compared, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  their  heads  observed.  Thus,  if 
we  take  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  we  should  examine  its  deveiopement 
in  those  whom  we  know  to  be  remarkable  for  timidity,  doubt«  and  hesita- ' 
tion ;  and  we  should  contrast  its  appearance  with  that  which  it  presents  in 
individuals  remarkable  for  precipitancy,  and  into  whose  minds  doubt  or  feat 
rarely  enters :  or  a  person  who  is  passionately  fond  of  children  may  be 
compared,  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  with  another 
who  regards  them  as  an  intolerable  annoyance.  Ko  error  is  more  to  be 
avoided  than  beginning  with  the  observation  of  the  smaller  organs,  nnd 
examining  these  without  a  contrast. 

An  objection  is  frequently  stated,  that  pereons  having  large  heads  have 
*'  little  wit,"  while  others  with  small  heads  are  "  very  clever.*'  The 
phrenologist  never  compares  intellectual  ability  with  size  of  the  brain  in 
general ;  for  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  is,  that  different  parts 
of  the  brain  have  different  functions,  and  that  hence  the  same  absoltUe 
quantity  of  brain,  if  consisting  of  intellectual  organs,  may  be  connected 
with  thH  highest  genius — while,  if  consisting  of  the  animal  organs,  lying 
in  the  basilar  and  occipital  regions  of  the  head,  it  may  indicate  the  most 

*  See  Phren,  Joum.,  viii.,  642. 
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fearful  energy  of  the  lower  propensitiee.  The  biains  of  the  CKribs  seem 
to  be  equal  in  absolute  size  to  those  of  average  Europeans ;  but  the  chief 
deTelopement  of  the  former  is  in  the  animal  organs,  while  the  latter  are 
far  superior  in  the  organs  of  moral  sentiment  and  intellect :  and  no  f^ire- 
'nologist  would  expect  the  one  people  to  be  equal  in  intelligence  and  morality 
to  the  other,  merely  because  their  brains  are  equal  in  abst^ute  magnitude. 
The  proper  test  is  to  takei  two  heads;  in  sound  health,  and  similar  in 
temperament,  age,  and  exercise,  in  each  of  which  the  several  organs  are 
similar  in  their  proportions,  but  the  one  of  which  is  large  and  the  other 
small ;  and  th^n,  if  the  prepbnderance  of  power  of  manifestation  be  not 
in  favour  of  the  first.  Phrenology  must  be  abandoned  as  destitute  of 
foundation. 

In  comparing  the  brains  of  the  lower  ammals  with  the  human  brain, 
the  phrenologist  looks  solely  for  the  reflected  light  of  snalogy  to  guide 
him  m  his  researches,  and  never  founds  a  direct  argument  in  favour  of 
the  functions  of  the  diffbrent  parts  of  the  human  brain  upon  any  facte 
observed  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals ;  and  the  reason  it,  that  sack 
different  genera  of  animals  are  too  dissimilar  in  conatitution  and  external ' 
circumstances,  to  authorize  him  to  draw  positive  results  from  comparing 
them.  Many  philosophers,  being  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  mind,  and  having  observed  that  the  human  brain  is  larger  than  &at 
of  the  majority  of  tame  animals,  as  the  horse,  dog,  and  ox,  have  attri- 
buted the  mental  superiority  of  man  to  the  superiority  in  absolute  size 
of  his  brain ;  but  the  phrenologist  does  not  acluiowledge  this  conclusion 
as  in  accordance  with  the  priAciples  of  his  science.  The  brain  in  one  of 
the  lower  creatures  may  be  very  large,  and,  nevertheless,  if  it  be  composed 
of  parts  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  muscular  energy  or  the  manifes 
tation  of  animal  propensities,  its  possessor  may  be  far  inferior  in  under- 
standing or  sagacity  to  another  animal,  having  a  smaller  brain,  but  com- 
posed chiefly  of  parts  destined  to  manifest  intellectual  power.*'  Whales 
and  elephants  have  a  brain  larger  than  that  of  man,  and  yet  their  sagacity 
is  not  equal  to  his  ;  but  nobcMy  has  shown  that  the  parts  destined  to 
manifest  intellect  are  larger  in  these  animals  than  in  man ;  and  hence 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  human  species  is  no  departure  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  improper  to 
expect  accurate  results  of  any  kind  from  a  Conq^ison  of  the  brains  of 
dinerent  species  of  animals. 

In  like  manner,  the  brains  of  the  monkey  and  the  dog  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  ox,  hog,  and  ass,  and  yet  the  former  approach  nearer  to 
man  in  regard  to  their  intellectual  faculties.  To  apply  the  principles  of 
Phrenology  to  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  that  the 
brain,  in  structure,  constitution,  and  temperament,  is  precisely  similar  in 
the  different  species  compared  (which  it  is  not)  ;t  theato  discover  what' 
parts  manifest  intellect,  and  what  propensity,  in  each  species  ;  and,  lastly, 
to  compare  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  with  the  size  of  its 
appropriate  organ.  If  size  were  found  not  to  be  a  measure  of  power, 
then  the  rule  under  discussion  would  fail  in  that  species  :  but  even  this 
would  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  it  did  not  hold  good  in  regard  to 
man  ;  for  human  Phrenology  is  founded,  not  on  analogy,  but  on  positive 
observations.  Some  persons  are  pleased  to  affirm  that  the  brains  of  the 
lower  animals  consist  of  the  same-parts  as  the  human  brain,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  but  this  is  highly  erroneous.  If  the  student  will  procure 
brains  of  the  sheep,  dog,  fox,  calf,  horse,  or  hog,  and  compare  them  with 

*  Spurzheim's  Phrenology,  sect,  iii,  ch.  2,  p.  54. 

t  This  subject  is  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  The  AnnaU  ^f  Phrenohgy^ 
rol.  ii.,  pp.  38-49 ;  and  in  Drt  Qm^^^Vn  Phrmohgy  VmdieaUd,  (Lexinston* 
Ky.,  1835,)  pp.  68-73 
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the  human  brain,  or  with  the  casts  of  it  sold  in  the  shops,  he  will  find  a 
Tariety  of  parts  wanting  in  the  animals,  especially  the  convolations  which 
form  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  reflecting  faculties.* 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Phrenology,  as  of  any  science,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  a  definite  object  in  view.  If  the  student  desire 
to  find  the  truth,  he  will  consider  first  the  general  principles,  developed 
in  the  introduction  to  the  present  work,  and  the  presumptions  for  and 
dgainst  them,  arising  from  admitted  facta  in  mental  philosophy  and  phy- 
siology. He  will  nexi  proceed  to  make  observations  in  nature,  qualifying 
himself  by  previous  instruction  in  the  forms,  sitoatioDs,  appearances,  and 
functions  of  the  organs. 

•  The  chief  circumstances  which  modify  the  efiects  of  size  are  consti- 
tution, health,  and  exercise  ;  and  the  student  ought  never  to  omit  the 
consideration  of  these,  for  they  are  highly  important.  They  have  already 
been  considered  on  pages  48-&1,  to  which  1  refer.  In  addition  to  what  9 
is  there  stated,  I  observe,  that  the  temperaments  rarely  occur  simple  in 
any  individual,  two  or  more  being  generally  combined.  The  bilious  and 
nervous  temperament  is  a  common  combination,  which  gives  strength  and 
activity  ;  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  is  also  common,  and  produces 
sensitive  delicacy  of  mind,  conjoined  with  indolence.  The  nervous  and 
sanguine,  combined,  give  extreme  vivacity,  but  without  corresponding 
vigour.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Paris,  has  published  a  theory  of  the  temperaments 
to  the  following  efiect :  When  the  digestive  organs  filling  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  large,  and  the  lungs  and  brain  small,  the  individual  is  lympha< 
tic  ;  he  is  fond  of  feeding,  and  averse  to  mental  and  muscular  exertion. 
When  the  heart  and  lungs  are  large,  and  the  brain  and  abdomen  small, 
the  individual  is  sanguine  ;  blood  abounds  and  is  propelled  with  vigour  ; 
he  is,  therefore,  fond  of  muscidar  exercise,  but  averse  to  thought.  When 
the  brain  is  large,  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  small,  great 
mental  energy  is  the  consequence.    These  proportions  may  be  com&ned 

rlB^nreat  vaneties,  and  modified  results  will  ensue.t  •■         i 

ifl^some  individuals  the  brain  seems  to  be  of  a  finer  texture  than  in 
others ;  and  there  is  then  a  delicacy  and /nenesr  of  manifestation,  which 
is  one  ingredient  in  genius.     A  harmonious  combination  of  organs  gives 
justness  and  soundness  of  perception,  but  there  is  a  quaUty  of  fineness 
^  distinguishable  from  this.     Byron  possessed  this  quality  in  a  high  de^ 
If,  m  each  of  two  individuals,  the  organs  of  propensity)  sentimect,  anc 
intellect  are  equally  balanced,  the  general  conduct  of  dne  may  be  vicious, 
and  that  of  another  moral  and  religious.     In  such  a  case  it  will  be  found 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  former  have  been  well  calculated  to  rouse 
•    and  invigorate  the  animal  propensities  and  allow  the  moral  sentiments  to 
lie  dormant,  while  the  circumstances  of  the  other  have  been  directly  the 
reverse.     The  ruUive  power  may  be  equal  in  the  propensities  and  senti- 
ments ;  but  the  circumstances  have  given  an  acquired  ascendency  to  the 
class  of  feelings  most  strenuously  cultivated. 

Suppose  that  two  individuals  possess  an  organisation  exactly  similar, 
but  that  one  is  highly  educated,  and  the  other  left  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  nature — the.  former  will  manifest  his  faculties  with  higher  ener^  than 
the  latter  ;  and  hence  it  is  argued,  that  size  is  not  in  all  cases  a  measure 
of  power. 

Here,  however,  the  requisite  of  eaterts  panhus  does  not  hold.  An 
important  condition  is  altered,  and  the  phrenologist  uniformly  allows  for 

•  See  Phren.  J<mm.y  rx.,  514. 

t  The  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  are  more  fully  explained  in  The  Phrenolo^eal 
Jtmnudf  iv.,  438,  604 ;  and  in  Dr.  Caldwell's  Esaay  on  Temptramenty  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  1831.  Dr.  Thomas's  om  work  is  entitleo.  Physiotagte  des 
Ttnmeramma  ou  ConstiiuHonSf  <^.    Paris,  1826. 
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the  effects  of  education,  before  drawing  poaitive  conclusions.*  It  may 
be  supposed  that,  if  exercise  thus  increases  power,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
the  hne  of  distinction  between  energy  derived  from  this  cause,  and  that 
which  proceeds  from  size  of  the  organs  ;  and  that  hence  the  real  effects 
of  size  can  never  be  determined.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
education  may  cause  the  faculties  to  manifest  themselves  with  the  highest 
degree  of  energy  which  the  tixc  of  the  argan»  will  permit,  but  that  size 
fixes  a  limit  which  education  cannot  surpass.  Dennis,  we.may  presume, 
received  some  improvement  from  education,  but  it  did  not  render  him 
equal  to  Pope,  much  less  to  Shakspeare  or  Milton  ;  therefore,  if  we  take 
two  individuals  whose  brains  are  equally  healthy,  but  whose  organs  differ 
in  size,  and  educate  them  alike,  the  advantage  in  power  and  attainment 
will  be  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  size,  in  lum  who  has  the  larger  brain. 
Thus  the  objection  ends  in  this — that  if  we  compare  biains  in  opposite 
conditions,  we  may  be  led  into  error — which  is  granted  ;  but  this  is  not 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,  that,  cateris  paribiu,  power  is  in  proportion 
to  size.  Finally — extreme  deficiency  in  size  pioduces,  as  we  have  seen, 
incapacity  for  education,  as  in  idiots ;  while  extreme  developement,  if 
healthy,  as  in  Shakspeare,  Franklin,  Bums,  Ferguson,  and  Mozart,  antici- 
pates Its  effects,  in  so  far  that  the  individuals  educate  themselves. 

In  saying,  then,  that,  eateri*  paributf  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  phre- 
nologists demand  no  concessions  which  are  not  made  to  physiologists  in 
general ;  among  whom,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  they  rank  themselves. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  activity  of  mind ;  and 
it  is  important  to  keep  this  difference  in  view.  Power ,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  capability  of  thinking,  feeling,  or  perceiving,  however  small  in 
amount  that  capability  may  be  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with 
faculty :  action  is  the  exerciee  of  power ;  while  activity  denotes  the  qviek- 
nesSf  great  or  small,  vnth  which  the  action  is  performed^  and  also  the  degree 
ofproneneeo  to  act.  The  distinction  between  power,  action,  and  activity 
of  the  mental  faculties,  is  widely  recognised  by  aescribers  ofhuman  natore. 
Thus  Cowper  says  of  the  more  violent  affective  faculties  of  man : 

**  His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm, 
To  frown,  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form." — Hope. 
Again: 

"  In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fieiy  war ; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  thtm,  and  they  blaze." 

The  Task,  B.  5. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  latent  propensiltee — that 
to  say,  powers  not  in  action.  "  Vice  already  formed,'*  says  he,  "  is 
almost  beyond  our  power  ;  it  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity  that 
we  can  with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  \t  by  the  moral  motives 
which  we  are  capable  of  presenting^ :"  and  he  alludes  to  the  great  extent 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature  requisite  to  enable  us  "to  distinguish  this 
propensity  before  it  has  expanded  itself,  and  even  before  it  is  Known  to 
the  very  mind  in  which  it  exists,  and  to  tame  those  passions  which  are 
never  to  rage."t  In  Crabbe*s  Tales  of  the  HaU,  a  character  is  thus 
described : 

"  He  seemed  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept. 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habit  kept.'* 
♦  Tran».  of  the  Phren,  Soc.,  p.  308. 

t  Lectures,  vol.  i.,  p.  60.    See  also  Dr.  Blair*s  Sermon  on  the  CharACter  o 
^\sael,  Sermons^  vol.  ii 
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"Natare/*  sajs  Lord  Bacon,  *'wiU  be  buried  a  great  time,  and  yet 
revive  upon  the  occasion  or  temptation ;  like  as  it  waa  with  ^aop'a  dam- 
ael,  tamed  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the  board's 
end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her.''  In  short,  it  is  plain. that  we  may  have 
the  capability  of  feeling  an  emotion — ^as  anger,  fear,  or  pity — and  that  yet 
this  power  may  be  inactive,  insomuch  that,  at  tiny  particular  time,  these 
emotions  may  be  totally  abaent  from  the  mind ;  and  it  is  no  less  plain 
that  we  may  have  the  capability  of  seeing,  tasting,  calculating,  reasoning, 
and  composing  music,  without  actually  performing  these  operations. 

It  ts  equally  easy  to  distin^ish  activity  from  action  and  power.  When 
power  is  exercised,  -the  action  may  be  performed  with  very  different 
degrees  of  rapidity.  Two  individuals  may  each  be  solving  a  problem  in 
arithmetiq ;  but  one  may  do  so  with  far  greater  quickness  than  the  other— 
in  other  words,  hia  faculty  of  Number  may  be  more  easily  brousht  into 
action.  He  who  solves  abstruse  problems  slowly,  ma&ifests  much  power 
with  little  activity ;  while  he  who  can  quickly  solve  easy  problems,  and 
them  alone,  has  much  activity  with  little  power.  The  man  who  calculates 
difficult  problems  with  great  speed,  manifests  in  a  high  degree  both  power 
and  activity  of  the  faculty  of  Number. 

As  commonly  employed,  the  word  power  is  synonymous  with  strength, 
or  mveh  power^  instead  oi  denotioff  mere  capacity,  whether  much  or  little, 
to  tut ;  while,  by  activity,  is  usually  understood  much  quickness  of  action 
and  great  ffroneness  to  act.  As  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  every 
chance  of  ambiguity,  I  shall  employ  the  words  power  and  activity  in  the 
sense  first  before  explained  ;  and  to  high  degrees  of  power  I  shall  apply 
the  terms  energy,  inteTisity,  strength,  or  vigour — ^while  to  great  activity  I 
shall  apply  the  terms  vivacity,  agility,  rapidity,  or  quickness. 

In  physics  strength  is  quite  distinguishable  from  quickness.  The 
balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  with/inuch  rapidity,  but  so  alight  is  its 
impetus  that  a  hair  would  suffice  to  stop  it ;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine 
progresses  slowly  and  massively  through  space»  but  its  energy  is  prodigi- 
ously great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are  recognised  with  equal  facility  as- 
different.  The  greyhound  bounds  over  hill  and  dale  with  animated  agility ; 
but  V  slight  obstacle  would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and  arrest  his 
progress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  hand,  rolls  slowly  and  heayily  along ; 
but  the  impetus  of  his  motion  would  sweep  away  an  impediment  sufficient 
to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  summit  of  their  speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  fram  organization)  the  dis* 
tinction  between  energy  and  vivacity  is  equally  palpable.  On  the  stage 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  John  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the  solemn  delibe- 
ration of  their  manner,  both  in  declamation  and  in  action,  and  yet  they  were 
splendidly  gifted  with  energy.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  understanding  of  the  audience,  and  made  every  man  feel  his 
faculties  expanding,  and  hjs  whole  mind  becoming  greater  under  the 
influence  of  their  power.  Other  performers,  again,  are  remarkable  for 
agility  of  action  and  elocution,  who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  feeble  and 
ineffective  in  rousing  an  audience  to  emotion.  Vivacity  is  their  distin- 
guishing attribute,  with  an  absence  of  vigour.  At  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction  prevails.  Many  members  of  the 
learned  professions  display  great  fluency  of  elocution  and  felicity  of  illus- 
tration, surprising  us  with  the  quickness  of  their  parts,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  felt  lo  be  neither  impressive  nor  profound.  They  exhibit  acuteness 
without  depth,  and  ingenuity  without  comprehensiveness  of  understanding 
This  also  proceeds  from  vivacity  with  little  energy.  There  are  othet 
public  speakers,  again,  who  open  heavily  in  debate — their  faculties  acting 
«lowly,  but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave  of  a  mountain- wave.    Their  word* 
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fall  like  minate-gtms  upon  the  ear,  and  to  the  superficial  ifaey  appear  about 
to  terminate  ere  they  have  begun  their  efforts.  But  even  their  first  accent 
is  one  of  power — ^it  rouses  and  arrests  attention  ;  their  very  pauses  are 
expressive,  and  indicate  gathering  energy  to  be  imbodied  in  the  sentence 
that  is  to  come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  are  impetuous  as  the  tor- 
rent, brilliant  as  the  lightfling's  beam,  and  overwhelm  and  take  possession 
of  feebler  minds,  impressing  th«m  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of  gigantic 
power. 

The  distinction  between  vivacity  and  energy  is  well  illustrated  Ky 
Oowper,  in  one  of  his  letters.  **  The  mind  and  body,"  says  he,  "  have 
in  this  respect  a  striking  resemblance  of  each  other.  In  childhood  they 
are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong ;  thev  can  skip  and  frisk  about  with 
wonderful  agility,  but  hard  labour  spoils  thorn  both.  In  muturer  years 
they  become  less  active,  but  more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  fixed  appli- 
cation, and  can  nrake  themselves  sport  with  that  which  a  little  earlier 
would  have  affected  them  with  intolerable  fatigue.*'  l>r.  Charlton  also, 
in  his  Brief  Discourse  ccneermng  the  different  Wits  of  Men,  has  admira- 
bly described  two  characters,  in  one  of  which  strength  is  displayed  with- 
out vivacity,  and  in  the  other  vivaeity  without  strength :  the  latter  he 
calls  the  man  of  ^< nimble  wit ;"  the  former  the  man  of  "slow  but  sure 
wit."*  In  this  respect  the  French  character  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  Scotch. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  largest  organs  in  each  bead  have  nftturally-the 
greatest,  and  the  smallest  the  least,  tendency  to  act,  and  to  perform  their 
functions  with  rapidity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  the  amount  of  this  tendency.  The 
nervous  is  the  most  vivacious,  next  the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious,  while 
the  lymphatic  is  characterized  by  proneness  to  inaction. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain  great  size  may  be  present,  and  few  manifestations 
occur  through  sluggishness ;  but  if  a  strong  external  stimulus  be  presented, 
energy  often  appears.  If  the  brain  be  very  small,  no  degree  of  stimulus, 
either  external  or  internal,  will  cause  great  power  to  be  manifested. 

A  certain  combination  of  organs — namely,  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness,  Hope,  Firmness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  all 
large — ^is  favourable  to  gene>al  vivacity  of  miiid  ;  and  another  combination 
— ^namely,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Hope,  Firmness,  and  Acqui- 
sitiveness, small  or  moderate,  with  Veneration  and  Benevolence  larfs— • 
is  frequently  attended  with  sluggishness  of  the  mental  character :  but  the 
activity  of  the  whole  brain  is  constitutionally  greater  in  iioroe  individ  jals 
than  in  others,  as  already  explained.  It  may  even  happen  that,  in  the 
same  individual,  one  organ  is  naturally  more  active  than  another,  without 
reference  to  size ;  just  as  the  optic  nerve  is  sometimes  more  irritable  than 
the  auditory  :  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  bommon  occurrence.  Exercise 
greatly  increases  activity  as  well  as  power ;  and  hence  arise  the  benefits 
of  education.  Dr.  Spurzheim  thinks  that  **  long  fibres  produce  more 
activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity." 

The  doctrine,  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not  to  be  held  as  im- 
plying that  much  power  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most,  valuable  quality 
which  a  mind  in  all  circumstances  can  possess.  To  drag  artillery  over  a 
piountain,  or  a  ponderous  wagon  through  the  streets  of  London,  we 
would  prefer  an  elephant,  or  a  horse  of  great  size  and  muscular  power ; 
while,  for  graceful  motion,  agility,  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an 
Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead  men  in  gigantic  and  difficult 
enterprises — to  command  by  native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law 

*  Dr.  Charlton  was  physician  to  Charles  II.,  and  his  work  was  published 
m  1675.  The  passages  referred  to  will  be  found  in  The  Pkrenohgieal  Jovnais 
n>l.  vii.,  p.  599. 
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u  trampled  under  foot — ^to  cdl  forth  tbe  energies  of  a  people,  and  direct 
them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or  an  alliance  of  tyrants  abroad — ^to  stamp 
the  impress  of  a  single  mind  upon  a  nation — to  infose  strength  into 
tfaouffhts,  and  depth  into  feelings,  which  shall  command  the  homage  of 
enlightened  men  in  OTery  age—in  short,  to  be  a  Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Luther, 
Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  or  Cromwell-*a  large  brain  is 
indispensably  requisite:  but  to  display  skill,  enterprise,  and  fidelity  in 
the  yarious  professions  of  civil  life— to  cultivate,  with  success,  the  less 
arduous  branches  of  philosophy-^to  excel  in  acuteness,  taste,  and  felicity 
of  expression — to  acquire  extensive  erudition  and  refined  manners — a 
bram  of  a  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more  suitable  thm  one  that  is  very 
large ;  for  wherever  the  enet^  is  intense,  it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refine- 
ment, and  taste  are  present  m  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing 
moderate-sixed  brains  easily  find  their  proper  sphere,  and  en^oy  m  it  scope 
for  idl  their  energy*  In  i»dinary  circumstances  they  distmguish  them- 
•elves;  but  they  sink  wfaein  difficulties  accumulate  around  them.  Persons 
'with  Urge  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily  attain  their  appropriate 
place  :  common  oecurreneesido  not  rouse  or  call  them  forth ;  and,  white 
unknown,  they  are  not  trusted  with  great  undertakings.  Often,  therefore, 
such  men  pine  and  die  in  obscurity.  When,  however,  they  attain  their 
proper  element,  they  are  conscious  of  greatness,  and  glory  in  the  expansion 
of  their  powers.  Their  mental  energies  rise  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted,  and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  ma|puficence  of  self-sustaining 
energetic  genius,  on  occasions  when  feebler  minds  would  sink  in  despair.* 

Tne  term  f acidly  is  used  to  denote  a  particular  power  of  feeling;  think- 
ing, or  perceiving,  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  rhreno- 
^offists  consider  man  by  himself,  and  also  compare  him  wiih  other  creatures. 
When  the  lower  animals  manifest  the  same  propensities  and  intellectual 
qiwrations  as  those  displayed  by  man,  the  faculties  which  produce  them 
are  held  to  be  common  to  both.    A  faculty  is  admitted  as  primitive, 

1.  Which  exists  in  one  kind  of  animal,  and  not  in  another ; 

8.  Which  variea  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  ; 

3.  Whichis  not  proportionate  to  the  other  faculties  of  the  same  individual ; 
^  4.  Which  does  not  manifest  itself  simultaneously  with  the  other  facul- 
ties ;  that  is,  which  appears  or  disappears  earlier  or  later  in  life  than  other 
faculties ; 

6.  Which  may  act  or  rest  sin^ ; 

6.  Which  is  propagatedin  adistinct  manner  from  parents  to  children;  and, 

7.  Which  may  singly  presefve  its  proper  state  of  health  or  disease.t 
Ab  phrenological  observation  establishes  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 

mental  faculties,  each  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  the 
question  occurs,  Is  the  mind  simple^  or  is  it  an  aggregate  of  separate 
powers  It  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
mquiiy.  Looking  at  the  facts  present^  to  us  by  observation,  the  most 
obvious  inference  sedms  to  be,  that  the  mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
powers,  and  that  one  of  them  supplies  the  feeling  of  Personal  Identity,  or 
the  /  of  consciousness,  to  which,  as  their  substratum,  ail  the  other  feel- 
ings and  eapafcities  bear  reference.  This  view  of  personal  identity  is 
strongly  supported  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  madness  ;  for  patients 
are  sometimes  insane  iu  this  feeling,  and  in  no  other  faculty  of  the  mind. 
Soch  individuals  lose  all  consciousness  of  their  past  and  proper  personality, 
and  imagine  themselves  different  persons  altosether;  while,  with  the 
exception  of  this  erroneous  impression,  they  feel  and  think  correctly. 

*  See  remark^  pn  the  character  of  Ci^pwell,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^ 
Ul,  482. 

t  Spurzheim*s  FhrenoUfgift  p.  126. 
i  See  Phren.  Joum,  vol.  l,  p.  205. 
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Under  the  head  of  Memory,  in  a  sabsequent  part  of  this  work,  an  abstract 
will  be  found  of  a  case  of  divided  personality,  occurring  through  disease,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  A^berdeen,  to  Dr.  Henry  Dewar,  and  by  him  pabUsh«d 
m  the  Traruaetions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  A  similar  case  ia 
stated  in  The  Medical  Repository^  communicated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  dated  January,  1^16.  "  When  I  was  employed,"  says  he, 
*'  early  in  December,  1815,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  in  doing  the 
duty  of  a  visiter  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
a  very  extraordinary  case  of  double  consciousness  in  a  woman  was  related 
to  me  by  one  of  the  professors.  Major  Ellicott,  who  so  worthily  occupies 
the  mathematical  chair  in  that  seminarj,  vouched  for  the  correctness  of 
the  following  narrative,  the  subject  of  which  is  related  to  him  by  blood, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  : — Miss 
R  possessed,  naturally,  a  v^ny  ffood  constitution,  and  arrived  at 

adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She.possessed  an  excel- 
lent capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge.  Besides 
the  domestic  arts  and  social  attainments,  she  had  improved  her  mind  by 
reading  and  conversation,  and  was  well  versed  in  penmanship.  Her 
memory  was  capacious,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Unex- 
pectedly, and  without  any  forewarning,  she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  several  hours  beyond  the  ordinary  term.  On  waking, 
she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every  trait  of  acquired  knowledge.  Her 
memory  was  tabula  rasa — all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and  things,  were 
obliterated  and  gone.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to  learn  everything 
again.  She  even  acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  art  of  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  and  calculating,  and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sons  and  objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the 
world.  In  these  exercises  shf  made  considerable  proficiency.  But,  after 
a  few  months,  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her.  On  rousing  from 
it,  she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  parox- 
ysm ;  but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and  occurrence  that  had 
befallen  her  afterward.  The  former  condition  of  ^er  existence  she  now 
calls  the  Old  State,  and  the  latter  the  New  State ;  and  she  is  as  uncon- 
scious of  her  double  character  as  two  distinct  persons  are  of  their  respec* 
tive  natures.  For  example,  in  her  old  state  she  possesses  all  her  original 
knowledge  ;  in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired  since.  If  a  gentle- 
man or  lady  be  introduced  to  her  in  the  old  state,  and  vice  vereOf  (and  so 
of  all  other  matters,)  to  know  them  satisfactorily  she  must  learn  them  in 
both  states.  -In  the  old  state  she  possesses  fine  powers  of  penmanship, 
while  in  the  new  she  writes  a  poor  awkward  hand,  having  not  had  time  or 
means  to  become  expert.  During  four  years  and  upward,  she  has  under- 
gone periodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  The 
alterations  are  always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound  sleep.  Both  the 
lady  and  her  family  are  now  capable  of  conducting  the  affair  without  em- 
barrassment. By  simply  knowing  whether  she  is  in  the  old  or  new  state, 
they  regulate  the  intercourse,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  A 
history  of  her  curious  case  is  drawing  up  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Aldin,  of 
Meadville.'*  I  often  saw  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who, 
having  become  insane,  believed  himself  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and,  under 
this  conviction,  felt  Uie  most  poignant  remorse  for  having  commanded  the 
massacre  at  Jaffa,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  so  many  brave  men  in  war. 
Such  cases  as  the  foregoing  have  led  some  persons  to  the  inference,  that 
the  feeling  of  personal  identity  is  a  primitive  mental  affection,  connected 
with  a  particular  organ,  and  hence  liable  separately  to  disease.  This 
vie*?  corr*.  iponds  with  the  apprehelflfeion  of  mankind  in  general ;  for  popu- 
lar *aD^  ge  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  /  of  consciousness  being 
■!»  »iiiC<      om  the  other  mental  affections.     We  speak  of  evU  thought* 
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intrudiDg  themselves  into  owr  mind ;  and  of  cur  liSTing  strong  desirtt 
which  we  forbear  to  indulge.  In  each  expressions  the  our  and  toe  seem 
to  mesn  the  principle  of  personal  identity ;  and  the  evil  thoughts  and 
desires  appear  to  be  regarded  as  affections  of  that  principle,  originating  in 
sources  distinct  from  it,  and  different  from  one  another. 

The  more  general  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  the  mind  is  a  simj^e 
and  indivisible  substance,  and  that  the  several  faculties  are  iperely  diffe- 
rent states  of  it.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  by  Dr. 
Gall.  **  In  my  opinion,*'  says  he,  "  there  exists  but  one  single  principle, 
which  sees,  feels,  tastes,  hears,  touches,  thinks,  and  wills.  But  in  onier 
that  this  principle  may  become  capable  of  perceiving  light  and  sound — of 
feeling,  tasting,  and  touching — and  of  manifesting  the  different  kinds  of 
thought  and  propensity — ^it  requfres  the  aid  of  various  material  instruments, 
without  which  the  exercise  of  all  these  faculties  would  be  impossible."* 

This  view  is  espoused  also  by  my  excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Welsh,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who 
successfully  shows  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  phrenological  doctrine  ^ 
of  a  plurality  of  organs.  ''The  leading  doctrine  of  Phrenology,"  says 
he,  '*  is,  that  different  portions  or  organs  of  the  brain  are  connected  witfe 
the  primitive  feelings  of  the  mind.  The  truth  of  this  position  can  obvi- 
ously be  ascertained  only  by  observation.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  true,  it  may  be  asked  haw  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  great  principle 
to  which  so  irequent  reference  has  been  made,  that  the  powers,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of  the  mind  are  net  different  from  the  mind,  but  merely  the 
mind  itself  existing  in  different  states  ? 

**  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  be  satisfied  that  the  introduction  of 
cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  Dr.  Brown*s  leading  princi- 
ple. The  cerebral  organs  are  not  the  mind — nor  is  any  state  of  these 
organs  the  mind.  The  mind  we  believe  to  be  a  simple  and  indivisible 
substance.  And. the  only  difference  that  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  in- 
troduce in  regard  to  Dr.  Brown*s  principle  is,  that,  instead  of  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  being  merely  the  relations  of  the  simple  substance  mind  to 
its  own  former  states  or  to  external  objects,  they  are  the  relations  of  the 
simple  substance  mind  to  certain  portions  of  the  encef^alon. 

**  In  looking  upon  any  object — as  snow — we  have  the  notion  of  a  certain 
colour.  Now,  the  notion  w  not  in  the  snow,  but  in  the  mind.  That  is, 
the  notion  of  colour  ]fi  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  relation  to  an  exter- 
nal object.  But  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  an  intervening 
step  between  the  snow  and  the  mind  :  there  is  an  affection  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  notion  of  colour,  then,  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  optic  nerve.  It  will  be  conceded  that  this  does  not  alter  the 
question  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mind.  And  if  this  is  conceded,  it 
is  abundantly  obvious  that  another  step  in  the  process  might  be  con- 
ceived without  taking  away  from  the  simplicity  0f  the  inmiaterial  part,  and 
that,  instead  of  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  being  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent of  the  notion  of  colour,  it  might  be  a  particular  portion  of  the  ence- 
phalon.  As  the  notion  of  colour,  upon  this  supposition,  is  a  relation  of 
the  mmd  to  the  organ  of  colour,  it  follows  that,  if  that  organ  were  changed 
in  any  respect,  the  state  of  the  mind  would  also  be  changed.  Thus,  if 
it  were  larger,  or  of  a  finer  structure,  or  more  active,  the  perception  of 
colour  would  be  more  delicate,  or  quick,  or  pleasing.  The  same  remarks 
might  be  extended  to  all  the  organs.  Where  the  organ  of  Causality  is 
large,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Brown  himself,  then  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  reason  ;  which  tendency  is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  a  material 
organ,  which  state  would  have  been  different  had  the  organ  been  different. 

"  A  multitude  of  organs  may  all  be  affecting  the  mind  at  the  sama 

*  Sta-  lee  Fonctiona  du  Cerveau,  i.,  243. 
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instant,  and  in  that  case  a  yariety  of  feelings  will  be  experienced.  Bv^ 
still  the  mmd  is  simple,  and  it  is  only  its  relations  to  those  different  organs 
that  are  complex. 

<*  When  we  say,  then,  that  when  we  have  any  power,  as,  for  example, 
of  reasoning,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  power  is  different  from  the 
mind.  There  is  a  material  organ  which  is  separate  from  the  mind,  but 
the  perception  of  relation  is  a  state  wholly  mental.  One'  state  of  the 
organ  may  give  the  perception  of  relation,  another  the  desire  to  perceive 
or  discover  it ;  but  the  perception  snd  desire  are  both  attributes,  not  of 
matter,  but  of  mind.  The  eflteot  of  the  organ  being  iar^e  or  small,  active 
or  inactive,  in  different  individuals,  or  upon  the  same  individual  at  different 
times,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  chapter  on  Cause  and 
Effect,  as  that  which  Dr.  Brown  had  not  considered.'** 

Dr.  Caldwell,  again,  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  singleness  of  the 
power  of  the  mind.  **  We  do  not  beueve,'*  says  he,  *'  that,  in  ti  separate 
or  instUated  capacity,  the  mind  either  does  oar  can  possess  a  number  of 
distinct  faculties,  but  that  it  is  at  single  in  its  power  as  it  is  tn  its  substance. 
It  is  a  quickening  and  operative  principle,  essential  to  all  the  mental  fa- 
culties, but  does  not  by  any  means  possess  them  itself.  It  is  no  more 
made  up  of  partSy  in  relation  to  powers  than  in  relation  to  stibstance.  In 
both  respects  it  is  one  and  ^  indivisible. 

**  To  advocate  a  proposition  the  opposite  of  this  is,  to  contend  that  the 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  compound.  To  be  single  in  essence  and  multiplex 
in  power,  implies  a  contradiction.  Conformably  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment  of  creation,  we  consider  such  a  case  impossible.  In  support  of  a 
belief  the  reverse  of  this,  no  evidence  presents  itself,  either  primtive  or 
analogical.    On  the  contrary,  all  attainable  evidence  is  against  it. 

**  We  can  conceive  of  but  one  possible  way  in  which  the  human  mindf 
single  in  its  essence,  can  be  tributary  to  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity 
of  faculties.  That  is,  by  being  united  to  a  system  of  organs,  instead  of  a 
single  one,  and  serving  as  the  spring  of  action  to  the  Whole.  In  this  case 
the  multiplicity  of  the  organs,  each  different  in  structure  from  th^  other, 
although  acting  from  the  same  principle  and  impulse,  will  secure,  in  the 
result,  the  requisite  variety.  For  every  organ  must  necessarily  act  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  its  specific  structure. 

"  We  cannot,  therefore,  withhold  an  expTession  of  our  deliberate  belief, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect  unity  of  the  human  mind,  both  in  substance 
and  power,  constitutes,  most  certainly,  that,  foundation  of  the  science  of 
Phrenology  that  nothing  can  shake,  and  which  the  progress  of  time  and 
improvements  in  knowledge  will  only  render  more  stable  and  secure.  For 
if  it  be  true  that  the  mind,  as  a  unity  possesses  but  unity  of  power,  it 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  multiplicity  of  power  manifested  in  the 
functions  of  the  mental  faculties  must  arise  from  a  multiplex  system  of 
cerebral  organs,  acting  innsonjunction  with  the  mind."t 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  studying  Phrenology,  to  decide  which  of  these 
views  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  nature ;  because  the  effests  of  the 
organs  on  the  mind  are  the  same,  whichever  of  them  be  adopted.  If  the 
mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  powersy  then  each  acts  by  means  of  a 
particular  organ,  and  is  manifested  with  a  degree  of  energy  varying  with 
its  size.  Viewed  as  one  simple  substancey  capable  of  existing  in  a  variety 
of  states,  it  enters  into  each  state  by  means  of  a  separate  organ :  when 
the  organs  are  spontaneouly  active,  they  induce  their  relative  states ; 
without  their  influence,  these  cannot  take  place :  when  they  are  large, 

♦  Welsh's  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  p.  52^ 

f  Preliminary  Discourse  in  answer  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  Criticism  on  Phre- 
nology in  the  88th  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Caldwell's 
Blements  of  Phrenology,  2d  edit.,  p.  16. 
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the  states  are  excited  vigoroasly ;  when  they  are  small,  these  exist  feebly. 
The  reader  may  therefore  adopt  whicheyer  theory  appears  to  himself  pre- 
ferable. Without  meaning  to  deny  that  the  latter  view  appears  to  me  the 
more  plausible,  I  shall,  in  the  following  pages,  treat  of  tne  faculties  as 
distinct  mental  powers,  connected  witn  separate  organs  ;  because,  by 
doing  so,  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  out  the  doctrine  more  simply  and  lumi- 
nously, than  by  considering  them  as  merely  particular  states  of  the  general 
power--^the  Mind :  and  this  language,  moreover,*  is  correct  even  on  what 
seems  to  be  the  true  hypothesis ;  because,  according  to  this  view,  when 
the  organ  of  Causality,  for  example,  is  largely  possessed,  the  individual 
is  capable  of  reasoning  logically  and  acatefy — of  which  mental  act  he  is 
incapable  when  that  organ  is  greatly  deficient.  The  word  faculty  ot 
powcTt  therefore,  is  used  to  express  the  quality  possesed  in  the  one  case, 
and  not  in  the  other,  and  whi4;h  is  legitimately  designated  and  universally 
reo<^nised  by  either  of  these  terms. 

"It  has  occurred  to  me,**  continues  Br.  Welsh,  **  that  another  difficulty 
of  a  metaphysical  nature  may  suggest  itself  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
Phrenology.  It  maybe  asked,  W^hat  is  the  soul  when  deprived  of  the 
cerebral  organs  1  But  the  system  of  Dr.  Biown  ufforda  us  no  more  li^ht 
upon  this  point  than  the  system  of  Dr.  Gall.  Indeed,  a  passage  which 
I  have  quoted  from  his  Lectures  shows  that  he  considered  that  those  who 
engaged  in  such  inquiries  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our  faculties.  It 
is  only  experience  that  can  teach  us  in  what  state  the  soul  exists  when 
separated  from  the  body.  And  in  this  sense  the  precept  of  the  poet  holds 
equally  in  ft  scientific  and  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 

*  Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore.' " 

DIVISION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

Dr.  Spurzhbim  divides  the  faculties  into  two  orders,  Feelings  and 
Intellect,  or  affective  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  feelings  are  sub- 
divided by  him  into  two  genera,  denominated  Propensities  and  Senti- 
MENTS.  He  applies  the  name  propensities  to  indicate  internal  impulses, 
which  invite  only  to  certain  actions  ;  and  sentiments  to  designate  other 
feelings,  not  limited  to  inclination  alone,  but  which  have  an  emotion  of  a 
peculiar  kind  superadded.  Acquisitiveness,  for  example,  is  a  mere 
impulse  to  acquire  ;  Veneration  gives  a  tendency  to  worship,  accompanied 
by  a  particular  emotion,  which  latter  quality  is  the,  reason  of  its  being 
denominated  a  sentiment 

The  second  order  of  faculties  makes  us  acquainted  with  objects  which 
exist,  and  their  qualities  and  relations ;  they  are  called  intellectual. 
These  are  subdivided  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  into  four  genera.  The  first 
includes  the*  external  senses  and  voluntary  motion ;  the  secoud  those 
internal  powers  which  perceive  existence,  or  make  man  and  animals 
acquainted  with  external  objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the 
third  the  powers  which  perceive  the  relations  of  external  objects.  These 
three  genera  are  named  perceptive  faculties.  The  fourth  genus  comprises 
the  faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  powers — ^which  compare,  judge, 
and  discriminate  :  these  are  named  r^edive  faculties. 

The  names  of  the  faculties  employed  in  this  work  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, those  suggested  by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  To  designate  propensity ^  he 
adds  to  a  root  or  fundamental  word  the  termination  ive^  as  indicating  the 
quahty  of  producing ;  the  termination  ness  denotes  the  abstract  state, 
as  Destructiveness.  The  termination  ous  characterizes  a  serUvmentj  as 
cautious,  conscientious.  To  these  is  added  ness^  to  express  the  abstract 
nality,  as  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness.     The  names  of  the  intd' 
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leettud  faculties  are  easily  anderstood,  and  do  not  here  require  any  parti 
cular  explanatiQn. 

Considerable  difficulty  attends  the  arrangement  of  the  faculties  and 
organs.     In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Uiis  work  they  were  arranged 
and. numbered  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Physi- 
ognomical System^  published  in  1815.  '  The  principle  of  that  arrangement 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  philosophical.     The  organs  common  to  man  and 
the  lower  animals  were  treated  of  first,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  and 
ascending.     Next  come  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  peculiar  to  man ; 
and,  lastly,  the  organs  of  intellect.     Since  1815,  the  great  divisions  of  this 
classification  have  been  retained,  but  repeated  alterations  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details.     It  appears  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  classification  until  all  the  organs,  and  also  the 
primitive  faculty  or  ultimate  function  of  each,  shall  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained, which  is  not  at  present  the  case.     Till  this  end  shall  be  accom- 
plished, every  interim  arrangement  will  be  in  danger  of  being  overturned 
by  subsequent  discoveriei^.     In  the  meantime,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  I  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  followed  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  JPhrenology,  published  in  1825.*     During  his  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  in  1828,  he  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and 
traced  out  the  connexion  between  the  organs  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
satisfactory,  that  the  basis  of  his  arrangement  appeared  founded  in  nature. 
Dr.  Gall  seems  not  to  have  adopted  any  philosophical  principle  of  classi- 
fication ;  but  it  is  proper  that  his  names  and  order  should  be  known.    I 
■hall,  therefore,  add  a  table  of  these  to  the  present  work.t  «» 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  organs,  observations  have  been  made  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  functions  are  held  to  be  ascertained ;  and  in  regard  to 
others,  where  the  observations  have  been  fewer,  thew functions  are  statec^ 
as  probable.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  phrenologists  in 
regard  to  the  kind  of  manifestations  which  accompany  the  organs  set  down 
as  established  ;  their  differences  touch  only  the  result  of  the  metaphysical 
analysis  of  the  feelings  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  order  of  their 
arrangement. 

I  shall  notice  briefly  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  each  organ,  and 
fctate  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  its  function  :  but  the  reader  is  respect- 
fully informed,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  on 
which  Phrenology  is  founded.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  those  readers  who  are 
fond  of  perusing  cases,  to  Dr.  Gall's  work,  in  six  volumes,  entitled  Sut 
les  Fonctions  du  Ceroeauy  <f c. ;  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  work,  Phrenology ; 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society ;  'to  The  Phrenological 
Journal  and  Miscellany  ;  and  to  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  Phrinologique 
de  Paris.  Those  persons  who  desire  philosophical  conviction  are 
requested  to  resort  directly  to  nature^  which  is  always  within  their  reach ; 

for  WBLL-OROUNDEO  CONVICTION   CAN   BK  OBTAINED   ONLY  B7   PERSONAL 
OBSERVATION. 

NATURAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  FACULTIES 

Dss.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  investigated  the  laws  which  determine 
the  natural  language  of  the  individual  faculties,  and  their  exposition  of 
them  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive. t  The  leading  principle  is, 
that  the  motions  are  always  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  the  organs. 
Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces  an  attitude  in  which  the  head  and 

*  See  Objections  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification  of  the  faculties,  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  II.  f  Appendix,  No.  III. 

X  See  Gall,  Sur  lea  Fonctions  du^Oerveau,  v.,  440,  and  Spurzheim's  PAmm 
r^jmucal  System,  London,  1815,  p.  393. 
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body  are  held  high,  and  reeliniDg  backward ;  Firmnass  givea  erectneM 
and  stiffiiess  to  the  person  ;  Cantionsness  carries  the  head  backward  and 
to  the  side,  Veneration  upward  and  forward^  and  so  on.  Each  organ, 
when  predominantly  poiDerful  and  acHve,  produces  these  motions  and  atti- 
tudes.  It  also  gives  a  peculiar  expression  to  the  voice  and  features :  thus 
Destructiveness  communicates  to  the  voice  a  hard  ringing  quality,  and  to 
the  countenance  a  dark  harsh  expression ;  while  Love  of  Approbation 
gives  a  flattering  and  pleasing  tone  to  the  voice,  and  gracious  smiles  to 
the  face.  The  modes  of  expression  attached  to  each  faculty,  being  natu- 
ral, are  universal,  and  are  understood  in  all  countries  and  all  ages.  They 
are  the  foundations  of  pantomime,  and  also  of  expression  in  painting  and 
sculpture.'  The  knowledge  of  them  renders  Physiognomy  scientific  ; 
vnthout  this  knowledge,  it  is  a  mere  empirical  art,  leading  as  often  to  erro- 
neous as  to  sound  conclusions. 

Order  I.— FEELINGS. 
G«RU8  L— PROPENSITIES. 

The  faculties  falling  under  this  genus  do  not  form  ideas  nor  procure 
knowledge  ;  their  sole  function  is,  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a  specific 
kind.    These  faculties  are  common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals 

L-AMATIVENESS. 

The  cerebellum  (A  A,  fig.  2,  p.  74)  is  the  organ  of  this  propensity,* 
and  is  situated  between  the  mastoid  process  on  each  side  and  the  pro- 
jecting point  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone. 
The  size  is  indicated  daring  life  by  the  thickness  of  the  neck  at  these 
parts,  or  between  the  ears,  and  by  the  extension  of  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  occipital  bone  backward.  In  some  individuals  the  lobes  of  the  cere- 
bellum descend  or  droop,  increasing  the  downward  convexity  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  rather  than  increasing  its  expansion  between  the  ears.  In  such 
cases  the  projection  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  if  pressed  firmly  on  the  neck. 
The  subjoined  cuts  shew  the  appearances  presented  by  the  living  hea<i 
when  the  organ  is  moderate  and  large.  jq 

There  is  nearly  half  an  inch  of  space  between  the  cerebellum  and  t^e 
commencement  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  at  the  insertion  of  Qio 
tentorium.  ley 

The  tentorium  is  a  strong  membrane,  which  separates  the  cerebeH^m 
from  the  brain ;  in  animals  which  leflp,  as  the  cat  and  tiger,  the  separat#er. 
is  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone.f  The  cerebellum  is,  however,  cq§e 
nected  with  the  brain  ;  for  its  fibres  originate  in  the  corpora  restiformua 
from  which  also  the  organs  of  other  animal  propensities  arise.  Certain 
fibres  originating  in  that  source,  after  passing  through  the  optic  ihalami, 
expand  into  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Combative- 

*  Partes  genitales,  sive  testes  homiuibus  et  fcsminis  uterus,  propensioifem 
ad  venerem  excitare  nequeunt.  Nam  in  pueris  veneris  stimulus  seminis 
secretioni  saapd  antecedit.  Plures  eunuchi,  guanquam  testibus  privati,  hane 
incilnationem  conservant.  Sunt  etiam  foemiasB  quae  sine  utero  natas,  hunc 
stimulum  manifestant.  Hinc  quidam  ex  doctrmsB  no8tr»  inimicis,  harum 
rerum  minimd  inscii,  seminis  prsBsentiam  in  sanguine  contendunt,  et  banc 
causam  sufficientem  existimant.  Attamen  argumenta  hujus  generis  verA 
physiologiA  longd  absunt,  et  vix  citatione  digna  videntur.  NonnuIIi  etiam 
nujus  inclinationis  causam  in  liquore  prostatico  ^userunt ;  aed  in  senibus 
aUquando  fluidi  prostatiei  secretio,  sine  ullft  veneris  mcUnatione,  copiosissima 
est^Spurzheim's  Phrenology,  p.  129-  t  See  Note  on  p.  79. 
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The  ntnet  of  sight  (4  i,  &g.  2,  p.  74)  on 
be  tracni  into  ths  Bala,  tying  veij  nsar  tha  saine  part*  ;  while  the  nenn 
of  heving  («,  Ume  figure)  aprinff  from  ihs  mednllarjr  Btreoka  on  Che  tat' 
facB  of  the  /anrth  leotricle,  \juig  imoiediHlely  nndei  the  cerebellmn. 
These  smtngamenti  of  etructuie  correipand  with  the  facie,  th&t  llie  e^ei 
eipresa  moie  powerfully  than  the  other  aeiiBei  the  pMBioD  ot  lore  ;  lint 
■buies  of  the  smatira  propenaity  produce  bliadneaa  and  deafaess  ;  anil 
that  Ihia  feeling  autwequsntly  eicilu  AdbeiiTeneH,  CombaUreaeaa,  and 
OeatrucUTeneei  into  vivid  ac lion— rendering  attacbment  irreaiatibly  atriHij, 
and  inspiring  e^ea  femalaa,  who,  in  ordinary  circumalancea,  are  tunid  ind 
retirlna.  with  courage  and  deletroination  when  under  i\a  influence.  The 
cerebellum  conaista  of  three  portions,  a  central  and  two  lateral.  The  cen- 
^(ral  ia  in  direct  cammunicatiOB  with  the  corpora  retliforfiua,  and  the  two 
fu,teral  porlioaa  are  brought  into  commuaicalion  with  each  other  b;  tha 
whi"  VaroUi.    (See  figs.  2  and  3,  pp.  74,  76.) 

fonPr,  Gall  waa  led  to  the  diacoTery  of  the  fuaction  of  Ihie  organ  in  tha 
^f  lowing  manner  :  He  waa  physician  to  a  widow  of  irreproachable  cha- 
to  t.tB''t  """O  ^^  seized  with  nervous  ftfTectioni,  to  which  succeeded  lerraa 
Jo^phomania.  In  the  violence  of  a  paroxysm  he  supported  her  head,  and 
ii  3  struck  with  the  great  size  and  heat  of  the  neck,  Sheatateii  thatheat 
^gfd  tension  of  theia  parts  always  preceded  a  paroxysm.  He  followed 
Tout,  by  numerouB  obaervations,  the  idea,  suggaated  by  this  occunence, 
/of  connexion  between  the  amative  propensity  and  the  cerebelluin,  and  bs 
'   soon  eatabliahed  the  point  to  hla  awn  aatisfaction. 

This  faculty  gives  rise  to  the  aeiual  feeling.  In  newly-bota  children 
the  cerebellum  is  the  least  developed  of  all  the  cerebral  parta.  At  ihia 
paiiod  the  upper  and  pOBlerior  parta  of  the  neck,  correapondiog  to  the 
cerebellum,  appeara  attached  almoM  to  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  akuU. 
The  weight  of  the  cerebellum  is  then  to  that  of  the  brain  as  one  to  thirteen, 
fifteen,  or  twenty.  In  adults  it  ia  as  one  to  all,  aeven,  or  eight.  Tba 
lerebellum  enlarge*  much  at  puber^,  and  attains  its  faU  aize  betvreoB  dia 
tgea  of  eighteen  and  twenty-siz.  The  neck  then  appears  greatly  man 
tipanded  behind.  In  general,  Uie  cerebellum  la  less, in  feinale*  Unnii 
-  TVaw.  qf  llU  ^hnH.  Soc,  p.  31a 
*  nr&k  ^(wni.,  toL  z..  No.  49,  p.  907. 
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DiAles.  In  old  age  it  firequeniljr  diminiflihes.  There  is  no  constant  pro- 
portion between  the  brain  and  it  in  all  indtvidoals ;  just  as  there  is  no  in- 
Tariable  proportion  between  this 'feeling  and  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 
Sometimes  the  cerebellum  is  largely  developed  before  the  age  of  pnbert^. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  in  a  boy  of  five,  and  m 
one  of  twelve ;  and  they  all  manifested  the  feeling  strongly.  In  the  cast 
of  the  sknll  of  Dr.  Hette,  sold  in  the  shops,  the  derelopement  is  small, 
and  the  feeling  corresponded.*  In  the  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  convict  who 
died  at  Chatham,  J.  L.,  it  is  very  large,  and  there  was  a  proportionate 
vigoor  of  the  propensity. t  In  the  casts  of  Mitchell  and  Dean  it  is  very 
large,  and  the  manifestations  were  in  proportion.  Farther  evidence  of 
the  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  found  in  Dr.  (Hit's  work,  l^ur  Us  Fone- 
tions  du  CerveaUf  tome  iii.,  pp.  836-414;  and  several  cases  are  men- 
tioned in  the  following  works :  Journal  of  Patkologital  Observations  l^pi 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  Eeole  de  Mididne,  No.  108,  l^th  Jvlvy  1817,  case 
of  Jean  Michel  Brigand;  Journal  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  case  of  Florat,  19th 
March,  1819,  and  of  a  Woman,  11th  November,  1818 ;  Wepferus,  His' 
torio'  apopUcOeorum,  edit.  1734,  page  487 ;  Phtlosophieal  Transactions, 
No.  228,  ease  by  Dr.  Tyson ;  Mhnoires  de  Chirurgie  Miliiairef  et  Cam' 
pagnes,  by  Baron  Larrey,  vo\.  ii.,  p.  150,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262 ;  Serres  fjn 
Apoplanf  ;  Kicherand^s  Elements  of  Phisiology^  pp.  379, 380,  Kerrison's 
translation ;  Dr.  Sparzheim*s  Phrenology,  p.  130 ;  The  Phrenological 
Journal,  vol.  v.,  pp.  98,  311,  686 ;  vii.,  29  ;  viii.,  377, 529 ;  ix.,  188, 383, 
525 ;  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Observations  on  Menttd  Derangement^  p.  161 ; 
and  Tlie  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jonmalt  21st  lone  and  23d  August, 
1834,  vol.  v.,  p.  640,  and  vol.  vi.,  p.  185.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  given,  in 
The  Annals  of  Phrenology,  No.  I.,  pp.  80-84,  a  summary  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  considering  the  cerebelium  to  be  the  organ  of  Amativeness. 

"It  is  impossible,^'  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **  to  unite  a  greater  number 
of  proofs  in  demonstration  of  any  natural  truth,  than  may  be  presented  to 
determine  the  function  of  the  cerebellum ;"  and  in  this  I  agree  with  him. 
Those  who  have  not  read  Dr.  Gall'-s  section  on  this  organ,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected.! 

M.  Flonrens,  by  whom  certain  experiments  were  performed  on  tho 
lower  animals,  chiefly  by  inflicting  injuries  on  their  cerebella,  contends 
that  these  experiments  show  that  the  cerebellum  serves  for  the  regulation 
of  muscular  motion.  **  On  removing  the  cerebellum,"  says  he,  **  the 
animal  loses  the  power  of  executing  combined  movements."  Magendie 
performed  similar  experiments  on  the  cerebellum,  and  found  that  they 
occasioned  only  an  irresistible  tendency  in  the  animal  to  run,  vfalk,  or  sioim 
backward.  He  made  experiments  also  on  the  corpora  striata  and  tuber- 
eida  quadrigemiTia,  with  the  following  results :  When  one  part  of  these 
were  cut,  the  animal  rolled;  when  another,  it  toent  forwardj  and  extendea 
its  head  and  extremities  ;  when  another,  it  bent  all  these  :  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  determining  the  cerebral  functions,  these  parts  of  tho 
brain  possess  an  equal  claim  with  the  cerebellum  to  be  regarded  as  the 
regulators  of  motion.  The  fact  is,  that  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  infliction  of  injury  on  one  deranges 
others,  and  hence  is  not  the  way  to  determine' the  functions  of  any,  even 
its  least  important  parts.  This  is  now  admitted  by  all  sound  physiolo- 
gists ;  amoQg  others  Sir  Charles  Bell.^ 

*  See  Phrm,  Jcurn.,  vi.,  600.  i  lb.,  iv.,  258. 

t  The  nature  of  the  sabject  prevents  me  from  inserting  the  details  of  Dr. 
Gall's  section  on  this  organ.    1  have  translated  it,  however,  and  printed  H 
uniformly  with  his  work ;  and  it  may  be  obtained  separately  by  medical  stu 
dents  and  others  who  wish  to  pursae  the  investigation. 

6  de*»  The  Phrenological  Journal,  ix.,  122. 
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-The  greet  siae  of  tiie  cerebeUun,  hevever— the  cireometence  of  ite 
Ijateral  portion*  not  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  middle  part  in  all 
animala— end  also  the  resolta  of  some  Ute  experiments,  have  suggested 
the  notion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  organ,  but  that,  altboogh  Amative- 
nese  is  onqaestionably  connected  with  the  largest  portion  of  it,,other 
fiiDctions  may  be  connected  with  the  other  parts.  This  seems  not  im- 
pfobable  ;  but  as  we  have  no  direct  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact,  or  in 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  these  so^fosed  functions,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  annoonce  the  proposition  as  one  worthy  of  investigatioD.* 
In  Magendie*s  Journai  de  PkynologUt  for  June,  1831,  however,  a  case  is 
reported,  in  which  the  cerebeUum  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  wanting, 
having  apparently  been  destroyed  by  disease.  Yet  the  patient  enjoyed  to 
the  last  me  power  of  executing  combined  movements,  and  performed  none 
of  the  evolutions  described  above  as  the  result  of  Magendie*s  experiment.! 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  influence  of  this  propensity  on 
the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,!  observes,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
by  some  individuals  as  almost  synonymous  with  pollution,  and  the  notion 
hae  been  entertained  that  it  cannot  be  even  approached  without  defilement. 
This  mistake  has  arisen  from  attention  bein|r  directed  too  exclusively  to 
the  abu»€»  of  the  propensity.  Like  everythmg  that  forms  part  of  the  sys- 
tem.of  nature,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  wisdom  and  excellence  in  itself,  aU 
though  liable  to  abuse.    It  exerts  a  quiet,  but  effectual,  influence  in  the 

Eineral  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  giving  flse  in  each  to  a  sort  of 
ndly  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  oUier.  This  disposition  to  mutual 
kindness  between  the  sexes  does  not  arise  from  Benevolence  or  Adhe- 
sivenessy  nor  any  other  sentiment  or  propensity,  alone ;  because,  if  such 
were  its  exclusive  sources,  it  would  be  equally  displayed  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  individuals  of  each  sex  among  themselves,  which  it  it 
not.  **  In  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  state  of  the  feeling,"  says  Mr. 
Scott,  **  there  is  nothing  in  the  last  ffross  or  offensive  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive delicacy.  So  far  the  contrary,  uiat  the  want  of  some  feeling  of 
this  sort  is  regarded,  wherever  it  appears,  as  a  very  palpable  defect,  and  a 
most  unamiable  trait  in  the  character.  It  softens  all  the  proud,  irasci- 
ble, and  antisocial  principles  of  our  nature,  in  everything  which  regards 
that  sex  which  is  the  object  of  it ;  and  it  increases  the  activity  and  force 
of  aU  the  kindly  and  benevolent  affections.  This  explains  many  facts 
which  appear  in  the  mutual  regards  of  the  sexes  toward  each  .other. 
Men  are,  generally  speaking,  more  generous  and  kind,  more  benevolent 
and  charitable,  toward  women,  than  they  are  to  men,  or  than  women  are 
to  one  another."  This  faculty  also  inspires  the  poet  and  dramatist  in 
compositions  on  the  passion  of  love ;  and  it  exerts  a  veiy  powerful  in- 
floence  over  human  conduct.  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  individuals 
in  whom  the  or^an  is  very  large,  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  profes- 
uon  of  reli^on  m  countries  where  chastity  for  life  is  required  of  the  clergy. 
The  organ  is  more  prone  to  activity  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 
When  very  large,  however,  its  function  is  powerfully  manifested  even  in 

«  See  The  PkreMhgiaaJaunud,ril,  440. 

t  The  ease  alluded  to,  that  of  a  girl  named  Labrosse,  who  was  addicted  to 
amative  abuse,  is  reported  likewise  in  Ftru8»ae*s  Bulletin  for  October,  1831, 
and  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  enemies  of  Phrenology  to.be  utterly  subrer- 
sive  of  the  science.  Dr.  Caldwell,  however,  has  well  shown,  in  the  AnnaU 
^Pknnolygyt  No.  1.,  p.  76,  (quoted  in  The  PhrenologicalJowmal,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
226,)  that  such  a  conclusion  is  altogether  unwarranted.  Although  the  oere- 
bellum  was  found,  on  dissection,  to  be  almost  oUiterafeed,  the  appearances 
were  iiuch  ak  to  indicate  plainly  that  the  obliteration  was  recent,  and  had  been 
eaased  by  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  organ — an  excitement  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  manifestations  refotred  to. 

t  PhrenoUtgkal  Journal,  ii.,  39S. 
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the  froaen  regions.  The  Greenlanders  and  other  tribes  of  Esqaimaaz, 
for  example,  are  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  the  feeling ;  and  their 
•kolls,  of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  possesses  twelve  specimens, 
'ndicate  a  corresponding  developement  of  the  cerebellum.* 

The  abases  of  this  propensity  are  the  soarces  of  innamerable  evils  in  ^ 
life  ;  and,  as  the  organ  and  feeling  exist,  and  produce  an  influence  oo 
the  character,  independently  of  external  communication,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
suggests  the  propriety  of  instructing  young  persons  in  the  consequences 
of  its  improper  indulgence,  as  preferable  to  keeping  them  in  **  a  state  of 
iffnorance  that  may  provoke  a  fatal  curiosity,  compromismg  in  the  end 
their  own  and  their  descendants*  bodily  and  mental  constitution." 

The  organ  is  established. 

2,  PHIL0PR06ENITIVENES8. 

The  attachment  of  the  inferior  animals  to  their  young  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  admiration.  In  them  it  is  attributed  to  instinct.  Instinct 
means  an  ori^nal  propensity,  impelling  the  animal  endowed  with  it  to 
act  in  a  certam  way,  without  intention  or  purpose.  Is  the  attachment 
of  hunum  beings  to  their  young  the  consequence  of  a  similar  innate  feeling 
or  is  it  the  result  of  reason,  or  a  modification  of  benevolence  or  of  other 
feelings  ?  That  it  does  not  spring  from  reflection  is  abundantly  evident 
Reason  only  investigates  causes  and  effects,  and  decides  on  a  comparison 
of  facts.  The  mother,  while  she  smiles  with  ineffable  joy  on  her  tender 
offspring,  does  not  argue  herself  into  the  delightful  emotion.  The 
excitement  is  instantaneous.;  the  object  requires  only  to  be  presented  to 
her  eye  or  imagination,  and  the  whole  impetus  of  parental  love  stirs  the 
mind.  Hence  a  distinct  feeling  is  obviously  the  basis  of  the  affection. 
It  is  not  a  modification  of  any  other  sentiment,  bnt  an  original  propensity  ; 
for,  on  going  into  society,  we  find  that  the  love  of  children  bears  no  per- 
ceptible  proportion  to  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  If  it  depended  on 
Benevolence,  no  selfish  individual  could  be  ardently  attached  to  offspring ; 
and  yet  the  opposite  is  frequently  the  fact.  If  it  were  a  modification  of  mere 
self-love,  as  some  have  supposed,  then  parental  affection  should  be  weak 
m  proportion  as  generosity  is  strong ;  but  this  theory  also  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  Neither  do  we  find  love  of  young  bear  a  definite  relation 
to  intellectual  endowment.  Sometimes  a  woman  of  limited  understand- 
ing loves  her  children  ardently  ;  occasionally  another  equally  weak  is 
indifferent  toward  them.  Some  highly  intellectual  women  add  maternal 
affection  to  their  other  virtues ;  while  others,  not  less  acute  in  under- 
standing, look  on  offspring  as  a  burden.  There  are,  therefore,  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  holding  the  love  of  yomg  to  be  a  primitive  tendency  of 
the  mind ;  and  phrenological  observations  coincide  with  this  conclusion. 

The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  the  middle  part  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  corresponds  to  the  protuberance  of  the  occiput.  Dr.  Gall 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery :  In  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations he  had  remarked,  that,  in  the  human  race,  the  upper  part  of  the 
occiput  is  in  general  more  prominent  in  the  female  skull  than  in  the  male ; 
and  he  inferred,  that  the  part  of  the  brain  beneath  must  be  the  organ  of 
somo  feeling  which  is  stronger  in  women  than  in  men.  But  the  question 
presented  itself.  What  is  this  quality  1  During  several  years  various 
conjectures  occurred  to  him,  which  he  successively  adopted  and  rejected  ; 
and  he  frequently  stated  to  his  pupils  the  embarrassment  he  felt  upon  the 
subject.  He  remarked  at  last,  that,  in  this  particular  point,  the  skulls  of 
monkeys  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  of  women — and  con* 

*  See  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Cerebral  Developement^  the  Esptimaiug 
by-Mr.  Robert  Cox,  Phren,  Joum.,  viii.,  296-7. 
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civded,  that  the  eerebid  part  placed  immediately  under  the  prmninence, 
was  probably  the  organ  of  lome  quality  or  faculty  for  which  the  monkey 
Uibes  and  women  were  distin^iehed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  wat 
.led  the  more  to  entertain  this  idea,  becaii8e«  from  the  discoYeriea  he  bad 
already  made  in  this  region,  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
look  there  for  the  seat  of  any  superior  intellectual  or  moral  £icalty.  He 
repeatedly  revolved  in  his  mind  all  the  feelings  manifested  by  the  monkej 
tribe,  so  far  as  known  to  him.  At  last,  in  one  of  those  favourable  mo- 
menta when  a  lucky  thought  sometimes  does  more  to  elicit  truth  than 
years  of  labour  and  reflection,  it  suddenly  ^occurred  to  him,  in  the  midst 
of  a  lecture,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  monkeys 
is  an  extreme  ardour  of  affection  for  their  young.  This  quality  has  bcea 
noticed  in  them  by  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  ;  and  persons  who 
have  resided  in  countries  where  monkeys  are  common  have  also  observed 
it,  and  remarked  that  it  leads  them  to  bestow  caresses  even  on  the  young 
of  the  human  species,  especially  negro  children,  when  these  happen  to 
fall  in  their  way.  The  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  this  might  be 
the  feeling  or  quality  of  whidi  he  was  in  search.  Impatient  to  pot  thia 
conclusion  to  the  test,  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  male  with  the  female 
skulls  of  animals  in  his  extensive  collection,  he  begged  his  hearers  to  go 
away,  and  leave  him  to  his  researches  ;  and,  on  making  the  examination, 
he  found  that  in  fact  there  existed  the  same  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  skull  among  the  lower  animals  in  genetal,  which  he  had 
observed  between  the  male  and  the  female  skull  in  the  human  species. 
This  seemed  a  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  the  faculty  of  which  this 
cerebral  part  is  the  organ,  is  afibction  for  young — which,  he  had  already 
remarked,  was  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  females  of  the  animal 
tribes  than  by  the  males.  The  inference  appeared  to  him  more  plausible 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  organ  is  placed  in  close  vicinity  to  that 
of  the  instinct  of  propagation.  Many  subsequent  observations  established 
the  conclusion.* 

The  faculty  produces  the  innate  love  of  young  and  delight  in  children. 

The  feeling  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following  lines  of  Lozd 
Byron : 

Adah.      Where  were  then  the  joys. 
The  mother*s  joys  of  watching,  nourishing. 
And  loving  him  f  Soft!  He  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch! 

(  She  goes  to  the  chM. ) 
Oh  Cain !  Look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  Life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me — bow  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike  :  is't  not  so,  Cain  f 
Mother,  and  Sire,  and  Son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other. 

Look !  how  he  laughs,  and  stretches  out  his  arms, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !    bless.him,  Cain, 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Coin,  Act  III.  Scene  I. 

The  organ  may  be  verified  in  the  easiest  manner  oy  any  person  who 
chooses  to  observe  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  easily 
distinguLshed  in  the  head,  oarticularly  in  tne  human  species ;  and  the 

•  ©•lU  Sur  U  FsncfioM  du  Cenemh  vol.  iii,  p.  415.- JPikwa,  Jmm^  vol 
iif  p.  «3* 
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manifestations  may  be  recognised  with  equal  facility.  Those  who  possess 
the  feeling  in  a  strong  degree,  show  it  in  every  w«rd  and  look  when 
children  are  concerned  ;  and  these,  again,  by  a  reeiproeal  tact,  or,  as  it 
is  expressed  by  the  author  of  Waverleyj  by  a  kind  of  **  free-masonry,'* 
discover  at  once  persons  with  whom  they  may  be  familiar,  and  use  all 
manner  of  freedoms.  It  is  common,  when  such  an  individual  appears 
among  them,  to  see  him  welcomed  with  a  shout  of  delight.  Other  indi- 
▼idaals,  again,  feel  the  most  marked  indifference  toward  children,  and  are 
unable  to  conceal  it  whm  betrayed  into  their  company.  Romping  discon- 
certs them,  and,  having  do  sympathy  with  children's  pranks  and  prattle, 
they  look  on  them  as  the  greatest  annoyances.  The  same  novetist  justly 
remarks,  that,  when  such  persons  make  advances  to  children  for  the 
pui^se  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  parents,  the  awkwardness  of 
their  attempts  is  intuitively  recognised  by  the  children,  and  they  fail  in 
attracting  attention.  On  examining  the  heads  of  two  persons  thus  diffe- 
rently constituted,  a  large  developement  of  this  organ  will  be  discovered 
in  the  one,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  other. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ordination  of  nature,  that  the  direction  of  this  feeling 
bears  a  reference  to  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  its  objects,  rather 
than  to  any  other  of  their  physical  or  moral  qualities.  The  mother  doats 
with  fondest  delight  on  her  infant  in  the  first  months  of  its  existence, 
when  it  presents  fewest  attractions  to  other  individuals ;  and  her  solic; 
tude  and  affection  are  bestowed  longest  and  most  intensely  on  the  feeblest 
member  of  her  family.  On  this  principle,  the  youngest  is  the  reignin|' 
favourite,  unless  there  be  some  sickly  boing  of  maturer  age ;  who  then 
shares  with  it  the  maternal  symnathies.  The  primitive  function  of  the 
faculty  seenos  to  be  to  inspire  witn  an  interest  in  the  helplessness  of  child- 
hood ;  but  it  giveij  also  a  softness  of  manner  in  treating  the  feeble  and 
the  delicate  even  in  advanced  life,  and  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large 
in  combination  with  Benevolence  are  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  sick- 
chamber  than  those  in  whom  Phiioprogenitivenees  is  small.  The  natural 
language  of  the  faculty  is  soft,  tender,  and  endearing.  It  is  essential 
to  a  successful  teacher  of  children.  Individuals  in  whom  the  organ  is 
deficient,  havo  little  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  the  youthful  mind,  and 
their  tones  and  manner  of  communicating  instruction  repel,  instead  of 
engaging,  the  affections  of  the  scholar.  This  is  the  cause  why  some 
persons,  whose  manner,  in  intercourse  with  their  equals,  is  unexceptionable, 
are  nevertheless  greatly  disliked  as  teachers ;  and  children  are  generally  in 
the  right  in  their  antipathies,  although  their  parents  and  guardians,  judg- 
ing by  their  own  feelings,  imagine  them  actuated  altogether  by  caprice. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  fondness  which  unmarried 
females,  or  married  ladies  who  haVe  no  children,  sometimes  lavish  "  on 
animals,  generally  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  kind,  whom  they  nurse 
and  pamper  with  a  degree  of  devotedness  and  affection  which  can  be  com- 
pared only  to  that  of  a  mother  for  her  children,"  probably  has  its  origin 
in  this  faculty.  The  feeling  seems  the  same,  its  objects  only  being  dif- 
ferent ;  and,  instead  of  overwhelming  such  individuals  with  ridicule,  they 
deserve  our  forbearance  at  least,  if  not  respect,  as  "  they  are  merely  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  a  strong  natural  propensity,  implanted  in  them  for  the 
wisest  purposes,  and  which,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  would  have 
rendered  them  affectionate  mothers,  and  excellent  mistresses  of  families."* 

This  propensity  famishes  the  spirit  of  lullabies,  and  inspires  the  poet 
and  dramatist  in  many  of  their  represenutions.  Wordsworth  manifests 
it  strongly,  and  some  of  the  faults  of  his  manner  are  clearlv  aitribotable 
to  an  excess  of  its  influence.  It  characterizes  the  Lake  schuol  of  poetrr 
in  general. 

*  Pkrenotogieal  Journal,  vol  ii.,  pp.  499,  500. 
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Hie  feeling  produced  by  tbia  faculty  ia  ao  inteiiae  and  deligfatfa.,  that 
none  ia  more  liable  to  abuae.  When  too  energetic,  and  not  resulated  by 
judgment,  it  leada  to  pampering  and  apoiling  children,  to  irrational  anxietiea 
regarding  them,  and  aometimea  to  the  most  extravagant  conceit  of  their 
aoppoaed  excellenciea.  When  miaapplied,  it  defeata  the  object  of  ita 
inaUtation ;  for,  inatead  of  conductiiig  to  the  protection  and  happinesa  of 
children,  it  rendera  them  fiighly  miaerable.  When  the  organ  ia  deficient, 
indifference  and  regaidleaaneaa  about  offspring  ore  the  conaeqoences. 
Children  are  then  felt  aa  a  heavy  burden ;  they  are  abandoned  to  the  care 
of  meniala,  or  altogether  neglectod,  and  left  to  eneonntor  the  perila  and 
diatreaaea  incident  to  tender  age,  without  aolace  or  protection.  Inatancaa 
have  been  known  (auch  aa  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Maccleafield, 
mother  of  the  poet  Savage)  of  mothers  who  conceived  an  unaccountable 
and  aeemingly  cauaeleas  hatred  against  their  own  ofispring,  and  who  perse- 
cuted them  with  relentless  severity.  Dr.  Gall  knew,  at  Vienna,  a  lady 
who  loved  her  hoaband  tenderly,  and  who  managed  the  concema  of  her 
houaehold  with  intelligence  and  activity,  but  who  aent  from  home,  aa  soon 
aa  they  aaw  the  light,  all  the  nine  children  to  whom  ahe  auccessively  gave 
birth,  and  for  yeara  never  aaked  to  aee  them.  She  was  somewhat  ashuoed 
of  thia  indifference,  and  could  not  account  for  it  to  heraelf.  To  quiet  her 
conscience,  ahe  insisted  upon  her  husband  eeein^^  them  every  day,  and 
taking  charge  of  their  edacation.  From  deficiency  of  the  organ  also, 
combmed  with  other  feelinga  in  a  strong  degree,  probably  arises  the  cruelty 
of  such  barbaroua  mothera  aa  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  of  whom  history  relates 
that  ahe  stifled  all  the  aentimente  of  affection  due  to  her  children. 

Among  twenty-nine  infanUcidea,  whose  heada  Dra.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
had  occasion  to  examine,  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveneas  waa  very  fee- 
bly developed  in  twenty-five.  Sr.  Gall  has  oftener  than  once  made  the 
remark,  that  it  ia  not  this  defect  in  developement  alone  which  determines 
a  mother  to  child-murder ;  but  that  individuals  deficient  in  this  respect  yield 
sooner  than  othera  to  thoae  unfavourable  circnmatancea  which  lead  to  the 
crime,  because  they  are  not  endowed  with  that  profound  feeling  which,  in  the 
heart  of  a  good  mother,  will  riae  victorioua  over  every  such  temptation. 

In  selecting  a  nurse  or  child's  maid,  the  phrenologist  will  be  directed 
by  the  developement  of  tbia  organ.  This  application  of  the  science,  when 
mentioned  to  those  who  have  not  atudied  the  aubject,  generally  excites 
a  smile ;  and  certainly,  if  the  sixe  of  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question 
were  no  indication  of  inatinctive  affection  for  children,  no  teat  for  quali- 
fication could  be  more  justly  deserving  of  ridicule  than  the  one  now  recom- 
mended :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  organ  be  an  unerring  index  of  this 
disposition,  (which  it  is,  otherwise  all  we  are  now  considering  is  a  delusion,) 
no  weakness  can  be  greater  than  that  which  would  fear  to  appeal  to  it, 
because  it  might  provoke  a  amile  in  those  who  are  ignorant  toat  nature 
has  established  the  function. 

The  head  of  the  male  haa  generally  a  broader  and  rounder  appearance, 
and  that  of  the  female  a  lonser  and  narrower,  when  contrasted  with  each 
other.*  Thia  partly  ariaea  from  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitivenesa  being 
more  developed  in  the  female  head,  and  causing  the  occiput  to  project. 
The  portion  of  brain  placed  in  the  occiput  ia  greater  in  women  than  in  men, 
though  the  entire  female  brain  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  male.  This 
difference  is  observable  in  the  fmtel  skull  of  the  two  sexes,  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  boys  and  girls.  The  manifestations  even  in  the  earliest  period 
of  life  correspond ;  for  the  girl  shows  attachment  to  dolls  and  infants, 
while  the  boy  is  addicted  to  romping  and  athletic  aporta.  A  carloua  prac- 
tical example  of  the  difference  m  thia  feeling  between  malea  and  femalea 

*  See  Spuxsheim'a  Phrenology  in  Connesion  vfith  tht  Study  of  Phynogmtmy^ 
slate  XII. 
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Bt  generd,  occuw  in  Morivr'f  Travels  in  Penn.  "  Tht  tfargeom  of  tlw 
Embassy/'  says  he,  *'  endeavoured  to  mtrodiiee  vaccmaiioii  among  the 
Persians,  and  their  efforts  at  first  were  very  saccessful ;  but  on  a  sudden 
its  progress  was  cheeked  by  the  government  itself.  Several  of  the  king*e 
Ferashes  were  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  ambassador's  hotel,  nonanaHy 
as  a  mark  of  kttention  to  his  excellency,  but  really  to  stop  all  women  from 
going  to  our  surgeons.  They  said  that,  if  the  people  wanted  their  childrsn 
to  be  vaccinated,  the  falhert,  and  not  the  mothers,  were  to  take  them  to 
the  surgeons,  by  which  means  the  eagerness  for  vaccination  was  stopped ; 
for  wo  soon  discovered  that  the  tiuUes  did  not  feel  one-half  the  same 
anxiety  for  their  offspring  as  the  wamaiy* 

There  are,  nevertheless,  exceptions  to  this  general  rale.  Sometimes  the 
occipital  part  of  the  brain  is  little  developed  in  a  woman,  and  has  acquired 
a  very  large  size  in  a  man.  in  such  eases  the  dtsposiiions  correspond 
with  the  developement.  Dr.  Gall  conjectures,  that,  in  these  instances,  the 
woman  will  be  found  to  resemble  her  father,  and  the  man  his  mother,  unless 
this  peculiar  conformation  be  hereditary  in  the  family.  There  are  men 
thus  organized  who  have  a  particular  affection  for  children,  and  in  whom 
the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Adhestvenets  are  small— who  bear  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  wife  with  a  resignation  which  appears  very  philo- 
sophic, while  the  diath  of  an  infant  plmiges  them  into  a  deep  and  lasting 
grief.  The  want  of  children  is  with  such  men  a  constant  source  of  un- 
easiness, and  often  this  circumstance  causes  them  to  treat  with  onkindness 
a  partner  exceedingly  estimable  in  all  other  respects. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  we  find  this  organ  more  developed  in  some 
dhtions  thao  in  others.  It  is  generally  large  in  negroes ;  and  infanticide 
is  a  crime  almost  unknown  among  that  varie^  ^  the  human  speciet. 
Persons  well  acquainted  with  their  character  assure  ^•  that  they  nerer 
heazd  of  svch  a  crime  committed  by  a  black.  The  organ  is  commonly 
well  developed  even  in  male  negroes ;  and  we  find  that  negro  men  oAen 
consent  to  take  charge  of  children. 

Dr.  Murray  Peterson  states  that  the  Hindoos,  both  male  and  female,  are 
highly  endowed  with  this  feeling ;  it  is  manifested  by  them,  he  says,  "  in 
theur  predilection  for  domestic  quiet ;  in  the  happiness  ihey  seem  to  feel 
when  surrounded  by  their  children ;  in  the  spirit  of  their  lullabies  ;  and 
in  their  frequent  and  ardent  embrace8."'t  Out  of  twelve  Hindoo  skulls 
originally  in  the  possession  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  eleven  have  this 
organ  largely  developed,  and  only  one  moderately  so ;  and  many  crania  sub- 
sequently added  show  the  same  configuration.  In  the  skulls  of  the  Cey- 
lonese  also,  Philoprogeuitiveness  is  equally  great.  In  some  of  the  older 
descriptions  of  Ceylon,  the  exposure  of  children  is  said  to  be  common 
in  the  island ;  but  this  is  now  ascertaiped  to  be  at  variance  with  truth. 
The  feeling  is  manifested  very  strongly  in  both  sexes,  t 

The  feeling  in  question,  so  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  species,  is  found  strong  in  the  most  savage  tribes.  The  organ 
is  decidedly  large  even  in  the  casts  of  the  skulls  of  the  Caribs,  unques- 
tionably the  most  unfavourably  organized,  in  other  respects,  of  all  the  races 
of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge.  Out  of  six  casts  of  Carib  skulls 
in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  two  have  the  organ  very  large, 
three  have  it  larffe,  and  the  remaining  one  rather  full.  This  tribe  appears, 
from  the  cerebral  developement,  and  the  accounts  of  travellers  and  histo- 
rians with  regard  to  their  mannera  and  character,  to  be  endued  with  the 
most  brutal  ferocity,  almost  totolly  unregulated  by  either  benevolence  or 

*  Second  Jounuy  throi^k  Partial  p.  191. 

t  l^rans.  of  the  Fkren.  Soc,f  p.^44i.     See  also  The  Phrenological  Joutwdf 
riii.,  529. 
t  See  Phrtn.  Jmem.,  rii.,  639 
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(heir  chirdtcn,  tbe;  would  tooa 
became  eilinct,  without  tba  io- 
terTSDlion  of  famiae,  poIileDca, 
01  an exlerminating enemy.  Amb 
tieractofy  aiuwei  ii  bere  effordeS 
to  tboie  csTillar*  who  object  that 
there  ii  no  neceuil;  far  luch  « 
propeneilj  «■  thii,  u  the  feeling 
of  Benevalence  slooe  wonld  be  f 
■officient  to  prompt  ptient<  to 

bestow  the  reqdiiite  cue  OD  theii  oSifring.  Vfe  hsTS  only  to  point  to  th« 
C*rib«,uid  uk,  What  reliance  could  be  placed  od  the  benaiolsnce  of  eiich 
being*!  And  yet  iheyahan  attachment  to  their  young,  andaubmitio  the 
inconTeniencea  of  rearing  ihem,  amid  all  the  toil*,  pfiiationa,  aod  btrd- 
ihip*  th»t  abound  m  *»* age  life.  The  Eiqnimioi  furoiah  another  pointed 
iHnatretiOD  of  the  aame  fact.  In  moat  of  the  *peciiiieDa  of  their  akuili  in 
tbe  nueDOlociul  Society's  collection,  tbii  organ  ia  veij  pnimiaently  dsre- 
loped,  being  m  only  ooe  mataitce  ont  of  twelve  below  "  lUher  luge,"  and 
Eiquihidx. 


in  fire  "Tsry  larger."  Blamenboch,  moreover,  remark*  an  "  occiput  pro 
luieriint"  in  an  Eaqnimanx  skull  from  Librador,  of  which  he  gives  ■ 
npreaentalion  in  bis  Third  Decade,  ptale  S4.*  His  next  plate  contains 
an  engraving  of  another  Enqnimaui  sVull,  in  which  the  same  feature  is 
Obaeivable  ;  and  he  notice*  the  like  conformation  in  the  crania  of  two 
Greenlanders  from  the  Danish  colony  of  Godhavn,  represented  in  hia  3fllh 
and  3Tlh  plates.  In  accordance  with  this  coniigaratioo,  and  in  spite  of 
the  laziness  and  aelfiahneas  of  the  Eaquimsui,  their  love  of  chiMren  ia 
UDCOmmonlj  powerful.  "  The  affection  of  parents  for  their  children,"  says 
Captain  Parry,  "  was  frequently  displayed  by  these  people,  not  only  in  the 
mere  passive  indulgence  end  abstinence  fiom  coiporeal  punishment,  for 
which  the  Eiquimaui  have  before  been  remarked,  but  by  a  thouaand  play- 
ful endearments  also,  inch  as  parents  ind  nurses  practise  in  our  own 
country.  Nolhing,  indeed,  can  aetl  exceed  Ihe  kindneii  with  which  they 
treat  their  fAif^ren  j  and  this  trail  in  their  character  deaervea  la  be  the 


■  J",  F.  Bhmetthachii  i 
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ecm'ed  on  to  very  great  lengthe  among  these  people.*'*  The  testimony 
of  Captain  Lyon  is  equally  strong :  **  Nothing,"  he  says,  "can  be  more 
delightfal  than  the  fondness  which  parents  show  to  their  little  ones  during 
infancy.  The  mothers  carry  them  naked  on  their  backs  until  they  are 
stout  and  able  walkers,  and  their  whole  time  and  attention  are  occupied 
ia  nursing  and  feeding  them.  The  fathers  make  little  toys,  play  with, 
and  are  constantly  givrng  them  whatever  assistance  lies  in  their  power. 
A  child  is  never  corrected  nor  scolded,  but  has  its  own  way  in  every  thing."t 
The  same  author  relates,  that,  when  be  sent  a  supply  of  fdbd  to  a  party 
of  starved  natives  whose  "  hunger  was  quite  voracious,"  "  the  grdwn 
people  first  supplied  all  the  children,  and  afterward  divided  the  remainder 
in  equal  portions  among  themselves.'*!  Cranti  describes  the  same  trait 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  **  The  Greenland- 
ers,"  says  he, "  love  their  children  excessively.  The  mothers  suckle  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  whatever  they  are  about,  in  a  conveniency  made 
in  their  dress  between  their  shoulders.  They  suckle  them  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  longer,  because  their  country  affords  nothing 
to  make  proper  food  for  a  tender  infant."^  And,  in  another  place^  this 
traveller,  after  mentioning  that  **  you  will  scarce  find  a  Greenlander  do 
good  to  another  without  the  mercenary  hope  of  some  speedy  retribution," 
informs  us  that,  '*  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  traces  of  a  stronger  love 
between  parents  and  children,  and  of  the  many  passions  arising  from  it, 
than  there  are  in  other  nations.  A  mother  cannot  suffer  her  child  to  be 
out  of  her  sight,  and  many  a  mother  has  drowned  herself  because  her 
child  hath  been  drowned."  The  contrast  between  this  ardour  of  parental 
affection  and  want  of  general  benevolence  seems  to  have  made  a  forcible 
impression  on  Crantz,  and  has  led  him  to  throw  out  a  conjecture— >-the 
soundness  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  Phrenology — that  the  phenomenon 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  supposing  the  existence  of  two  independent 
faculties :  For  he  adds — "  But  just  so  it  is  with  the  irrational  creatures ; 
they  are  insensible  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  other  animals,  but  their  love 
and  concern  for  their  young  is  so  much  the  stronger.  This  would  almost 
lead  one  to  think  that  the  Greenlanders  act  more  from  the  instinct  and 
movements  which  the  irrational  animals  have  in  common  with  mankind, 
than  from  human  reason.**!!  Captain  Ross  found  the  same  strong  attach- 
ment to  children  among  the  Arctic  Highlanders,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  He  asked  two  of  them  whether  they  would  allow  one 
of  their  sons  to  go  with  him ;  to  which,  says  he,  '*  they  answered,  they 
would  not ;  nor  could  either  of  them  be  tempted  with  any  presents  to 
consent  to  part  with  a  child.''^' 

This,  like  the  other  cerebral  organs,  is  liable  to  disease,  and  derange- 
ment in  the  manifestations  of  the  propensity  is  the  consequence.  Some- 
times the  most  painful  anxiety  is  felt  about  children,  without  any  adequate 
external  cause,  and  this  arises  from  involuntary  activity  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe  attended  a  woman  while  labouring  under  a  tempo- 
rary alienation  of  mind,  whose  constant  exclamations  during  three  days, 
which  tbo  fit  lasted,  were  about  her  children-— she  imagined  that  they 

*  Journals  of  Parry*a  Fint,  Second,  and  TTiird  Voyaget.  12mo.  London, 
1828,  vol.  v.,  pp.  273,  277. 

f  Private  Journal,    London,  1824,  pp.  365-6. 
\tlb.,  p.  138. 

^  Mutory  of  Cheadand,  tranaUded  ftom  dU  Bxgh  Dutch.  London,  1767,  v^L 
I,  p.  162.    See  also  Egede's  Deacriptwn.  of  Greenland.   London,  1745,  p.  146. 

i  History  of  Greenland,  i.,  189. 

^  Ross's  Voyage,  London,  1819,  p.  134.  See  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Cerebral  Developeroent  of  the  Esquimaux,  bv  Mr.  Robert  Cox.  Phren,  /e«r».« 
viii.,  294-6. 
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were  m  distress,  murdered,  carried  away,  exposed  to  every  calamity.  On 
recovery,  she  complained  of  having  had  a  pain  in  the  hind  part  of  her  head 
daring  the  attack,  pointing  to  the  situation  of  Philoprogenitivenesa  ;  but 
she  had  no  other  recollection  of  what  had  passed.  She  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  Phrenology. 

Dr.  Gair  mentions  a  case  of  a  woman  in  the  great  hospital  at  Yienns, 
who  was  seized  with  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  madness — maintaining  that 
she  was  about  to  be  delivered  of  six  children.     He  was  led,  by  his  pre- 
vious observations,  to  conjecture  that  this  hallucination  was  owing  partly 
to  «  great  developement,  and  partly  to  over^excittment,  of  the  organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness.     The  patient  died,  and  he  mentions  that  the  deve- 
lopement of  this  organ  in  her  head  was  quite  extraordinary.    The  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain  not  only  overhung  the  cerebellum  moro  than  is  asaal  in 
females,  bat  w«re  rounded  and  voluminous  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
At  Paris,  Dr.  Gall  attended  a  youn^lady  of  perfect  modesty,  who  laboured 
under  mental  disease.     She  lived  m  the  best  society,  and  went  to  Vienna 
accompanied  by  some  most  respectable  friends.     She  had  hardly  arrived, 
when  she  ran  to  all  her  acquaintances,  and  announced  to  them,  with  the 
most  lively  joy  and  in  the  openest  manner,  that  she  was  pregnant.     The 
circumstances  of  this  declaration,  and  the  known  character  of  the  lady, 
were  sufficient  to  lead  her  friends  to  conclude  her  to  be  insane.     In  a 
short  time  her  joy  gave  place  to  anguish  of  mind,  and  to  a  mournful  and 
invincible  taciturnity.     Soon  afterward  she  died  of  consumption.     In  her 
also,  this  organ  was  extremely  developed ;  and  during  her  life  she  had 
been  remarkable  for  her  love  of  children.    In  the  lunatic  hospital,  at  Am« 
sCerdam,  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  a  female  patient  wno  spoke  of 
nothing  but  of  being  with  child,  though  no  such  thing  was  the  case.     Her 
head  was  small,  and  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  alone  was  very 
largely  developed.     In  another  hospital  for  lunatics  they  saw  a  man  who 
maintained  that  he  was  with  child  of  twins.     They  announced  that  he 
ought  to  have  this  organ  large,  and,  on  examining  his  head,  found  it  to  be 
so.     These  cases  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  organ  add  to  the  already 
numerous  proofs  that  this  is  an  original  and  special  propensity. 

Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  examined,  with  all  the  attention  m  his  power, 
the  skulls  of  birds  from  the  smallest  up  to  the  greatest,,  and  of  mammife- 
rous  animals  from  the  shrew'inouse  to  the  elephant,  and  found  throughout 
that,  in  the  females,  the  cerebral  part  which  corresponds  to  the«organ  of 
Philoprogenitiveness  in  the  human  species,  is  more  devoloped  than  in  the 
males.  He  says,  that  if  there  had  been  presented  to  him,  in  water,  the 
fresh  brains  of  two  adult  animals  of  any  species,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  he  could  have  distinguished  the  two  sexes.  In  the  male  the  cere- 
belium  is  larger  and  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain  are  smaller.  In  the 
female,  on  the  contrary,  the  cerebellum  is  smaller,  and  the  posterior  lobes, 
which  include  the  convolutions  connected  with  this  faculty,  are  largerand 
longer.  When  these  two  organs  are  distinctly  marked  on  the  crteiiim, 
the  two  sexes  may  be  distinguished  by  the  simple  inspection  of  the  skoU. 
In  those  species  where  the  sexes  differ  very  much  in  their  regard  for  their 
young,  the  crania  differ  sometimes  so  much  in  their  form,  that  they  have 
been  placed  in  collections  as  belonging  to  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  though  in  fact  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  the  same  variety, 
but  of  different  sexes. 

Dr  Gall  adduces  innumerable  facts  in  support  of  this  proposition;  bat 
as  these  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible  without  the  assistance  of  plates, 
I  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  porsue  this  inquiry  to  his  work,  to  that 
of  Dr.  Vimont,  and  to  observations  in  nature.  In  pdrsuing  it,  the  utmost 
patience  and  attention  are  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes.  The 
differences  will  be  found  uniformly  greatest  in  those  species  of  which  the 
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nwlea  pa;  na  regard  to  (beir  young ;  but  it  teqiiirai  n  pnctn«d  ejo  and 
great  altenlion  to  discern  the  difierenCB  in  claasesof-nhich  both  the  mala 
and  lemale  beatow  ore  on  Iheir  oflBpiing.  There  ia,  hointer,  a  marind 
difference  in  this  leipecl  eiea  in  feDialei  of  the  Mnia  ipeciea.  Etcij 
cotta;rer  know>.  anil  can  distinguiili  in  her  poalt^-jird,  partictilar  lemala 
fonls,  ducki,  ^ese,  and  turkeja,  which  covei  their  tggt  and  bring  up  their 
^oUDg  oneinith  the  greateit  care,  while  there  are  sthenvrhtch  apoil  iheii 
neati,  and  neglect  or  alnndoD  their  joaag.  Od  coiD|iariDg  the  neada  of 
the  anunala  which  shew  theae  oppoaite  qnaliliei,  a  decided  difference  will 
be  fognd  at  tha  organ  of  PhilopngeDiliTenen.  Thote,  therefore,  who  wiab 
to  form  collectiont  with  thiaiiew,  ahould  knoia  not  onl;  tlie  natural  hiatorjr 
of  the  apeciee,  hut  the  peculiar  diapoaition  of  the  indiiidaala  aeleeted. 
"'' '  '■     '  iBof  Ihii  facult;    "    " 


With  regard  to  the  name  of  Ihii  faculty.  Dr.  Spunheim  obaerTea  :  ■' 
(he  Engliah  language  poiaeaaea  no  aingle  nonl  that  indicatea  lore  of  on- 
Bpring,  1  have  employed  t«o  Greek  loota,  which,  in  conjoDction,  defiu 
accurately  the  primitive  propeniiiy.  The  title  that  reeolta  ia  long  ;  bat 
I  conld  not  aay  Philogenitiveneaa,  because  that  would  indicate  tbe  loTe  of 
producing  offkpiing.  Ai.  hawe»er,  progeny  ia  aynonymoua  with  offapridg, 
■nd  philopnweny  means  ioTo  of  offjpring,  I  adopt  the  term  PkUapragaa- 
(i»lir.M  for  the  faculty  producing  the  loreDroffapring."  Even  ttiia  lerrn. 
bowBTcr,  leema  liable  to  objection  \  inaamueh  aa  it  repreaenta  Ibe  faculty 
aa  bearing  relation  eicluaively  to  the  oSapring  of  it«  individual  poaaeaaor, 
and  Uiia  whether  they  be  young  or  adult.  Now.  although  it  ia  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  feeling  acta  in  parents  toward  their  ^rown  children  ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  children  in  general,  (boogh  not 
&e  peraoa'a  own,  are  otijeeta  m  which  it  takea  an  iatereai.  Lost  pfi/aunf, 
therefore,  aeema  a  more  appn^riate  deaignation  than  Lore  of  oftyring. 
It  ia  difficull^ocoia  an  English  term  to  eipreaa  the  farmar  idea  ;  but  the 
German  word  J}mge<tlitbt,  employed  by  Dr.  Gall,  arema  uneiceptiunable. 

Almost  all  metaphysical  wnlera  admit  the  lave  of  yoiiiig  as  an  inatinc- 
(iTe  propensity  of  the  human  mind.  Phrenological  iibservation  has  dia- 
C0v»ed  the  Organ,  and  the  effecta  of  ila  different  degree*  of  devclopement, 
and  also  of  Ila  healthy  and  diseaaed  atatea,  on  the  manifeaiationa  of  Uw 
feeling  \  and  to  tbia  extent  adda  to  the  alock  of  general  knowledge,  "nw 
fidlowmg  cnta  lepieaeat  the  organ  large  and  email : 

RoBUT  Boiuta.  PiaoTUH. 


It  ia  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  these,  and  all  other  contri 
in  thta  woik  not  ao  much  to  prove  Phranolon  to  be  true,  i 

n  different  degrees  of  developomart. — 

3.  CONCENT  RATIVENESS. 

Thib  organ  ia  situated  immediately  above  Fhiloprogenitivenesa,  and 
below  Seir-Esieem.  A  b<Kiy  eicreaeence  of  the  aWjre  aoinelimrs  pre- 
aenta  itealf  at  Ihia  part,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  organ  of  Concaa 
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trativeness ;  but  the  former  is  miieh  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  the 
elevation  caused  by  tiie  latter  when  it  is  large,  A  cerebral  convolatiou 
iireach  hemisphere  runs  along  the  top  of  the  corpus  callosum,  from  the 
urgans  of  Concentrativeness  and  Self-Esteem  to  the  intellectual  organs 
in  the  frontal  lobe.  It  is  in  connexion  with  several  other  organs  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments ;  .but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  posterior  end 
IS  in  Concentrativeness  and  Self-£steem»  and  the  anterior  end  in  the 
anterior  lobe. 

Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  organ,  because  it  is  sometimes 
found  large  when  the  organs  of  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Self-Esteem 
lying  below  and  above  it  are  small,  and  sometimes  small  when  these  are 
large.  Dr.  Gall  did  not  discover  its  function.  Dr.  Spurzheim  observed 
it  to  be  large  in  those  animals  and  persons  who  seemed  attached  to  par- 
ticular places.  '*  I  consider,*'  says  he,  "  in  animals,  the  eerebral  part 
immediately  above  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness  as  the  organ  of  the 
instinct  that  prompts  them  to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling,  and  call  it  the 
organ  of  Inhabitiveness.  It  is  known  that  cats  are  more  attached  to  places, 
and  dogs  to  persons.  The  former  remain  in  the  house  which  is  sold,  while 
the  latter  follows  his  master.  My  attention  has  been,  and  iS  still,  directed 
to  such  individaals  of  the  human  kind  as  show  a  particular  disposition  in 
regard  to  their  dwelling-place.  I  have  many  facts  in  confirmation.  I 
saw  a  clergyman  in  Manchester,  known  to  nis  friends  as  particularly 
attached  to  his  dwelling-place,  so  that  he  should  be  unhappy  if  obliged  to 
sleep  elsewhere.  I  examined  his  head  in  company  of  several  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  were  opponents,  but  every  one  was  obliged  to  admit,  that 
the  spot  of  the  head  where  No.  3  is  situated  was  warmer  than  the  rest 
of  the  head.  I  merely  asked  what  part  was  the  warmest,  and  all  agreed 
at  the  same  place.  Some  nations  are  extremely  attached  to  their  country, 
while  others  are  readily  induced  to  mi^te.  Some  tribes  of  the  American 
Indians  and  Tartars  wander  about  without  fixed  habitations,  while  other 
savages  have  a  settled  home.  Mountaineers  are  commonly  much  attached 
to  their  native  soil,  and  those  of  them  who  visit  capitals  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, seem  chiefly  led  by  the  hope  of  gaining  money  enough  to  return 
home  and  buy  a  little  property,  even  though  the  land  shoald  be  dearer 
there  than  elsewhere.  I  therefore  invite  the  phrenologists  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  nations  particularly  fond  of  their  country, 
to  examine  the  developement  of  the  organ  marked  No.  3,  and  situated 
immediately  above  Philoprogenitiveness.  Some  persons  think  that  In- 
habitiveness may  give  the  deltght  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  to  travel, 
but  it  is  quite  the -reverse;  the  former  delight  depends  on  Locality. 
Those  who  have  Inhabitiveness  laive  and  Locality  small,  do  not  like  to 
eave  home ;  those  who  have  both  organs  large  like  to  travel,  but  to  re- 
turn home  and  to  settle  at  last.  In  aU  civilized  nations  some  individuals 
have  a  ^eat  predilection  for  residing  in  the  country.  If  professional  pur- 
suits oblige  them  to  live  in  town,  their  endeavour  is  to  collect  a  fortune  an 
speedily  as  possible^  that  they  may  indulge  their  leading  propensity.  I 
have  examined  the  heads  of  several  individuals  of  this  description,  and 
found  the  parts  in  question  much  developed.'**  The  function,  however, 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  as  not  yet  fully  settled.  From  a^number  of 
observations,  the  faculty  appears  to  me  to  have  a  more  extensive  sphere 
of  action  than  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  assign  to  it. 

Some  persons  can  detain  their  feeiings  and  ideas  in  their  minds,  giving 
them  the  quality  of  continuity ;  while  others  cannot  do  this  :  the  minds 
of  the  latter  may  be  compared  to  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  on  which  eadi 
feeling  and  thought  appears  like  the  shadow  of  a  moving  object,  making 
t  momentary  impression,  and  passing  away.  They  experience  great  di£$ 
*PJfrenohfy,  last  e^icioiu  (Boston  U.  S.,  1832,)  p.  167. 
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CBLty  in  detaining  their  emotions  and  ideas,  so  as  to  examine  and  compara 
them ;  and,  in  consequence,  are  little  capable  of  taking  systematic  yiews 
of  any  subject,  and  of  concentrating  their  powers  to  bear  on  one  point.  I 
have  observed  this  organ  to  be  large  in  the  former  and  small  in  the  latter. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  manner  of  a  man's  mind ;  but 
the  difference  in  manifestation  is  so  great  between  those  in  whom  this 
organ  is  small  and  those  in  whom  it  is  lar^e,  that,  if  once  comprehended, 
it  will  always  be  recognised.  In  conversing  with  some  individuals,  we 
find  them  fall  naturally  into  a  connected  train  of  thinking ;  either  dwelling 
on  a  subject  which  interests  them,  till  tbey  have  placed  it  clearly  before 
the  miadf  or  passing  naturally  and  gracefully  to  a  connected  topic.  Such 
persons  uniformly  have  this  organ  large.  We  meet  with  others  who,  in 
similar  circumstances,  never  pursue  one  idea  for  two  consecutive  seconds, 
but  shift  from  topic  to  topic  without  regard  to  natural  connexion,  and 
leave  no  distinct  impression  on  the  mmd  of  the  listener :  this  happens 
even  with  individuals  in  whom  reflection  is  not  deficient ;  hot  the  orgsm 
in  question  is  in  such  persons  uniformly  small.  I  have  met  a  military 
officer,  with  Locality  and  Oonccntrativeness  both  lar^e,  who  declared  that 
he  liked  the  stirring  and  diffuse  life  of  a  soldier,  while  engaged  in  active 
operations ;  but  that  when  the  army  baited  he  was  equally  pleased,  and 
found  equal  facility  in  concentrating  his  mind  to  reading,  writing,  or  busi- 
ness, and  was  not  annoyed  by  that  dissipation  of  intellect  of  which  many 
of  his  brother-officers  complained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  bred 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  has  this  organ  rather  deficient,  declares 
that  the  effort  of  concentrated  thinking  is  to  him  painful,  though  he  has 
excellent  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Language. 

The  question  occurs,  What  is  the  primitive  feeling  which  gives  rise  ta 
Jiese  phenomena  1  The  first  idea  that  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
is  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  its 
powers  in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object,  was  suggested  by  a  lady,  who 
had  remarked  this  quality  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organ  was  large. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh^  and  Dr.  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  having  oeen  inform- 
ed of  this  view,  unknown  to  each  other  communicated  tome  the  inference, 
that  the  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  dwell  in  a  place,  or  on  feeUngs  and 
ideas,  for  a  length  of  time,  till  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  other  faculties 
are  satbfied  in  regard  to  them.  Both  of  these  phrenologists  acquiesce  is 
the  manifestations  being  such  as  I  have  described  them,  when  the  organ 
is  large  or  small.  I  regard  the  function  of  the  faculty  to  be  to  give  con- 
tinuity to  impressions,  be  they  feelings  or  ideas.  The  power  of  giving 
continuity  to  emotion  and  intellectual  conception  was  a  striking  feature  in 
the  minds  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons.  During  long 
and  solemn  pauses  in  their  declamation,  their  audience  saw  the  mental 
state  prolonged  over  the  whole  interval,  which  added  to  the  depth  and  ths 
intensity  of  the  effect  produced.  The  organ  in  question  seems  to  me  to 
form  one  indispensable  element  in  this  mental  character.  I  am  unable  to 
give  any  more  specific  definition  of  the  function,  and  admit  that  the  deter- 
mination of  it  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  An  excellent  letter  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  The  Phrenological  Journals  vol.  iii.,  p.  193,  from 
the  pen  of  am  anonymous  author,  which  contains  many  valuable  remarks 
on  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  faculty,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  plea« 
sure.     The  following  are  extracts  :  . 

<<  *  If  we  consider  the  human  mind,*  says  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Passions,  *  we  shall  observe  that,  with  regard  to  the  passions,  it 
is  not  like  a  wind-instrument  of  music,  which,  in  running  over  all  the  notes, 
immediately  loses  the  sound  when  the  breath  ceases ;  but  rather  resembles 
a  stiing'instrument,  where,  after  each  stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retain 
^)X|0  pound,  which  ^adually  and  insensibly  decays.'    From  this  he  infers 
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that,  when  an  object  which  occasions  a  variety  of  emotions  is  presented 
to  the  mind,  each  impulse  will  not  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  note  of 
passion,  bat  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  confoanded  with 
the  other.  In  his  observations  oh  the  laws  of  the  suggesting  principle. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  remarks  the  same  fact  of  permanence  or  coexistence 
as  taking  place  in  our  mental  conceptions  in  general,  when  associated 
with  the  interest  of  any  mental  emotion.  *  I  look  at  a  vohime  on  my 
table.*  says  he  ;  'it  recalls  to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  received  it-*the 
remembrance  of  him  suggests  to  me  the  conception  of  his  family— of  an 
evening  which  I  spent  with  them — and  of  various  subjects  of  bar  conver- 
sation. Yet  the  conception  of  my  friend  may  continue,  mingleid  indeed 
with  various  conceptions,  as  they  rise  successively,  but  still  coexisting 
with  them.'*  Dr.  Brown  proceeds,  with  the  felicity  and  ingenuity  which 
so  generally  distinguish  his  writings,  to  explain  how  this  coexistence  of 
ideas  gives  us  the  capacity  of  prosecuting  with.steadiness  a  mental  design 
or  plan  of  thought.  His  words  cannot  be  abridged  without  doing  injustice 
to  bis  meaning.  '  When  we  sit  down,*  he  says,  '  to  study  a  particular 
subject,  we  must  have  a  certain  conception,  though  probabljr  a  dim  and 
shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself.  To  study  it,  however,  is  hot  to  have 
that  conception  alone,  but  to  have  successively  various  conceptions,  its 
relations  to  which  we  endeavour  to  trace.  The  conception  of  bur  paitica- 
lar  subject  must,  in  the  very  first  stage  of  our  progress',  suggest  some 
other  conception.  But  this  second  suggestion,  if  it  alone  were  present,' 
having  various  relations  of  its  own,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  subject 
which  suggested  it,  would  probably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  bad 
no  reference  to  the  original  subject — and  this  third  a  fourth — and  thus  a 
whole  series,  all  equally  unrelated  to  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study. 
It  would  hence  seem  impossible  to  think  of  the  same  subject  even  for  a  sin* 
gle  minute.  Yet  we  know  that  the  fact  is  very  different,  and  that  we  often 
occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without  any  remarkable  deviation 
from  our  original  design.  Innumerable  conceptions,  indeed,  arise  dorii^ 
this  time,  but  all  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  the  subject,  by  the 
continued  conception  of  which  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  sug- 
gested ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  conception  of  a  particular  subject 
both  suggests  trains  of  conceptions  and  continues  to  exist '  together  with 
the  conceptions  which  it  has  suggested,  everything  for  which  I  coidend 
in  the  present  case  is  implied  in  the  admission.' 

**  1  apprehend,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Journal,  **  that  this  principlie 
uggests  the  true  metaphysical  theory.  If  we  conceive  that  the  simple 
unction  of  this  faculty  is  to  give  duration  or  fixity  to  whatever  ccmcep- 
(ions  or  emotions  occupy  the  mind,  the  various  operations  ascribed  to 
Concentrativeness  will  flow  from  that  function  as  from  an  elementary 
principle.  In  Mr.  Combers  work  lately  published,*  the  *  primitive  feeling,' 
which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  Concentrativeness,  is  said  to  be 
*  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  its  pow- 
ers in  a  combined  effort  to  one  object.*  This,  however,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the  power,  than  a  statement  of 
the  primary  element  to  which  its  phenomena  may  be  traced.  If  we  attend 
to  what  passes  in  our  minds  when  we  endeavour  to  concentrate  our  thoughts 
upon  a  subject,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not  attempt  any  direct  coercion 
on  our  different  faculties,  but  simply  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  object 
sf  thought,  and  keep  it  steadily  before  the  mind.  We  are  all  occasionally 
conscious  of  ineffectual  efforts  of  attention ;  if  we  examine  what  we  do 
sn  such  occasions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt  to  think  of 
some  subject  which  is,  for  the  moment,  less  attractive  than  some  other 
objects  which  are  the  causes  of  distraction.  An  effective  concentration 
♦  XcefMret,  vol  ii.,  p.  303.  t  Ssfstem  of  Phrenology,  1835. 
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of  the  faculties  takes  place  only  when  the  original  leading  conceptione 
are  of  themselves  powerful  and  permanent ;  and  the  concentration  will  bo 
found,  consequently,  to  be  most  perfect  when  there  is  least  effort  to  pro- 
dace  it.  We  are  sensible  of  this  on  occasions  which  may  be  either  painful 
Or  pleasant ;  when  a  subject,  associated  with  strong  emotion,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind  ;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  banish- 
ing from  our  thoughts,  even  though  very  desirous  of  doing  so,  the  train 
of  conceptions  which  has  so  strongly  concentrated  our  powers  upon  itself 
and  continues  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  sustained  and  perhaps  distressing 
acti  vity.  We  speak  cff  our  minds  having  the  command  of  our  ideas .  This 
may  be  correct  enough  in  popular  language  ;  but,  philosophically  speaking, 
our  ideas  command  our  minds.  Aud  even  in  those  cases  which  appear 
most  like  exceptions  to  this  principle,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  it  is  merely  one  class  of  ideas  assuming  the  predominance  over  an- 
other. When  we  voluntarilychange  our  train  of  thought,  or  endeavour  to 
concentrate  our  minds  upon  a  subject,  the  process  is  one  in  which,  under 
an  impression  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  attaining  to  the  particular 
subject,  we  pass  from  the  train  of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  endeavour  to  reach, 
by  the  aid  of  our  associations,  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study.  Almost 
every  individual  is  capable  of  this  single  effort,  and  he  may  repeat  it  again. 
But  that  uninterrupted  sustaining  of  the  attention  so  given,  which  cmisti- 
tates  Concentrativeness,  depends  on  a  quality  distinct  from  efforts  of 
attention — a  quality  most  strongly  marked  where  least  effort  is  necessary 
— and  that  is  simply  the  property  which  this  mental  power  possesses  of 
giving  continuance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  when  they  have  sprung  up  in 
the  mind.  This  property  appears  to  exist  in  different  degrees  in  different 
minds ;  to  which,  of  course,  the  diversity  in  the  manifestations  of  Concen- 
trativeness, with  which  we  are  so  often  presented,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed. 

**  It  is  not  difficult' to  see  in  what  way  this  property  of  pennanence 
operates  in  producing  the  various  peculiarities  of  a  cooeentrative  tarn  of 
mind.  It  is  a  law  of  thought  which  all  systems  of  ^mental  philosophy 
recognise,  although  they  may  explain  it  differently,  thai  a  conception  or 
feeling,  when  present  to  the  mind,  naturally  acts  in  calling  up  other  con- 
ceptions and  feelings  of  the  same  class.  Ideas  of  Causality  call  forth 
other  ideas  of  Causality  ;  emotions  of  Benevolence  or  Destructiveness  are 
followed  by  trains  of  conceptions  associated  by  sympathy  with  the  previous 
mental  slate.  If,  then,  one  predominating  conception  or  feeling  be  held 
before  the  mind  by  the  force  of  a  strong  Concentrativeness,  the  mental 
action  just  described  will  of  necessity  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  secon- 
dary conceptions  will  react  upon  the  original,  increasing  the  intensity  of 
thoughtand  feeling,  and  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  mind.  A  more 
extensive  range  of  ideas,  all  bearing  the  same  kindred  character,  will  thus 
be  brought  into  view ;  and,  while  the  intellect,  seizing  from  a  distance 
the  point  to  be  pursued,  arranges  its  materials  on  such  a  plan  as  is  best 
adapted  to  attain  it,  it  is  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  executing  the  design 
with  greater  strength  of  conception,  or,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  may 
require,  with  a  tone  of  more  powerful  emotion.  The  effect  of  this  con- 
centration naturally  extends  to  the  active  powers  in  cases  where  their  co- 
operation is  necessary ;  the  associated  volitions  flow  more  readily  along  with 
the  mental  train,  and  participate  in  the  harmony  of  all  the  other  faculties. 

**  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  view,  we  find  that  any  circumstance 
which  gives  permanence  to  an  emotion  independently  of  Concentrative- 
ness, produces  the  same  effect.  The  continued  presence  of  a  cause  of 
provocation  will  excite  Destructiveness  to  a  greater  excess  of  passion. 
Large  Cautiousness,  along  with  deficient  Hope,  will  give  a  permanent 
tinge  to  all  the  mental  feelings  ;  and,  when  excited  by  disease,  may  ao 
completely  fill  the  nkid  with  their  gloomy  suggestions,  as  to  render  it 
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inaccessible  to  every  idea  of  a  brighter  complexion.  Every  aeDtiment, 
whatever  its  character  Qiay  be,  casts  its  own  peculiar  light  over  th««  men- 
tal prospects ;  and  the  objects  beheld  reflect  that  light  alone  to  the  mind, 
whether  it  be  the  splendoar  of  our  more  bright  and  joyous  feelings,  or  the 
fiercer  glow  of  the  destructive  passions,  or  the  sombre  illumination  of  a 
more  melancholy  mood. 

*'  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  amount  of  this  power,  m  the  con^>osition 
of  intellectual  character,  has  not  )»een  fully  estimated  by  phrenologists. 
Independently  of  Phrenology  altogether,  the  varieties  of  mental  constitu- 
tion  cannot,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  acconnted  for,  but  by  supposing  that 
Concentrativeness  is  an  original  element  of  mind,  varying  in  force  in  dif" 
ferent  individuals.  In  connecting  this  power  with  the  cerebral  or^an, 
phrenologists  have  proceeded  upon  experience ;  and  so  far  as  my  limited 
observation  has  gone,  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  remarkable  coincidences 
which  it  has  presented  between  fact  and  this  part  of  the  system.  The 
following  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  observation,  and  are  not  merely 
speculative ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  submitted  to  be  set  aside  or 
confirmed  as  to  their  phrenological  accuracy  by  ihe  more  extensive  ob8erva< 
tions  of  our  veteran  phrenologists : 

**  What  is  the  result  of  extreme  defect  in  this  organ  i^have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing.  Deficiency,  in  the  more  ordinary  degrees,  discovers 
Itself  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  coDr^bination  with  other  faculties. 
In  some  individuals  it  produces  an  indisposition  to  settle  into  any  regular 
plan  of  life ;  or,  if  this  has  been  controlled  by  circumstances  and  other 
faculties,  there  may  still  be  seen  a  want  of  method,  forethought,  and  con- 
tinuity in  the  various 'concerns  of  intercourse  or  business.  The  indiridual 
does  not  appear  like  one  driving  constantly  toward  a  particular  object ; 
his  mind  takes  its  direction  from  shifting  circumstances ;  and,  if  other 
faculties  conspire,  he  may  be  characterized  by  a  sort  of  careless  facility 
or  vivacity  of  disposition.  Should  these  appearances  be  restrained  by 
large  Cautiousness  and  Firmness,  while  the  reflecting  organs  at  the  same 
time  are  full,  the  manifestations  of  the  deficiency  will  be  considerably  dif- 
ferent. There  may  be  a  propensity  to  reason,  and  possibly  to  deal  in 
abstract  speculation ;  while  the  individual  will  exhibit,  in  his  attempts  at 
argument,  a  degree  of  cloudiness  and  ambiguity  of  conception,  which 
evidently  results  from  an  incapacity  of  holding  up  distinctly  before  his 
mental  vision  the  subject  of  thought. 

"  We  occasionally  find  persons  with  large  reflecting  organs,  whom  we 
are  surprised  to  observe  little  given  to  sustained  reasoning  or  philosophical 
speculation.  The  writer  has  noticed  some  such,  with  Causality  and  Wit 
t)oth  large,  while  he  has  had  reason  either  to  know  or  to  suspect  that  the 
organ  of  Concentrativeness  was  considerably  deficient.  The  intellectual 
perceptions  of  such  appeared  to  be  strong  and  rapid,  and  possess^  the 
momentary  brilliancy  imparted  by  Ideality,  or  the  energy  derived  from  a 
large  Combativeness.  But  the  mental  action  was  never  sustained ;  the 
energy  ceased  when  its  impression  had  just  been  felt  by  the  auditor ;  and 
the  decisions  of  Causality  and  Wit  were  never  prolonged  into  a  train  of 
connected  ar^inent.  They  came  to  their  conclusions  by  judgments,  and 
not  by  ratiocination.  Whatever  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  or  two,  they 
perceived,  and  often  with  much  perspicacity  and  originality ;  but  they 
failed  in  everything  requiring  the  investigation  of  abstract  principles  or 
logical  deduction.  They  excelled  in  whatever  admitted  of  soccessiou 
and  variety  of  remvk,  but  were  unsuccessful  where  a  single  point  was 
to  be  kept  in  view  and  carried  by  argument.  They  were  better  orators 
than  writers,  and  more  powerful'  still  in  conversation  than  in  prolonged 
oratory.  It  might  be  that  they  argued  well  in  conversational  controversy ; 
but  this  was  because  the  successive  replies  of  the  debate  broke  the  rea> 
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0oriiDff  into  stcpi,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  alwaya  prMented  a  new  poioC  for 
ino  mediate  judgment.  All  this  appea£8.to  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
a  deficient  Concentrativeness.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  such  a 
miud,  when  its  faculties  are  under  the  influence  of  strpng  excitement,  may 
exhibit  a  degree  of  unity  and  sustainedness  of  thought  beyond  what  is 
usual  to  it  at  other  moments ;  but  this  would  prove  nothing  against  an 
actual  deficiency  in  Concentratireness.  AU  poaaess  the  quality  in  some 
degree,  and,  of  course,  on  occasions  of  greater  excitement,  its  power  will 
be  augmented.  And  still  it  ^lay  be  paid,  that,  if  great  Concentrativeness 
were  placed  4n  the  same  curcumstances*  its  manifestationa  would  be  still 
more  remarkable. 

"  Full  or  large  Concentratiyeneae  givea  rise  to  other  descckitions  of 
intellectual  character.  We  may  occasionally  observe  a  ciasa  oi  persons 
who,  with  the  intellectual  organs  rather  PooAy  developed,  are,  not* 
withstanding,  great  dabblers  in  argument.  They  are  a  species  of  Lilli- 
putian gladiators,  who  are  perpetually  skirmishing  and  hair-splitting  with 
all  about  them  in  behalf  of  certain  favourite  opinions,  to  the  merits 
of  which  few,  alas !  are  sensible  but  tfaemeelves.  This  is  the  eztieme 
case,  but  various  modifications  of  it  will  be  found.  The  probability  iBj 
that  in  all  such  tjxe  orsan  of  Concentrativeness  is  full ;  it  may  be  seen, 
indeed,  in  the  natural  language  of  their  looks  and  gestures :  along  with 
this,  Causality  will  be  discovered  to  be  relatively  the  largest  of  their  in- 
tellectual organs,  although  absolutely  ^^nall.  Their  reasonings  are  dis- 
tinguished bjf  two  qualities.  '  The  fint  of  these  is  a  deficiency  of  strength 
and  breadth  in  the  conceptions  which  compose  then ;  so  tbat  their  track 
is  something  like  the  lines  of  navigators*  courses  in  the  charts,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  its  continuousness.  The  second  is,  that  they  take  no 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  general  principles  which  bear  upon  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  having  the  power  of  seeing  aod  dissectinff  that  which  is  imme- 
diately before  them,  they  work  onward  by  the  help  ofcertain  little  formula, 
now  right,  and  now  wrong,  till  they  strike  upon  some  palpable  absurdity, 
some  contradiction  to  more  general  principles  or  more  extensive  analogies. 
When  such  individuals  are  compared  with  persona  of  the  former  class, 
who  have  large  Causality,  and  yet  do  not  reason,  an  apparent  contradic- 
tion is  presented  to  the  phrenological  account  of  Causality,  as  a  faculty 
which  disposes  to  metaphysics,  and  'gives  the  perception  of  logical  con- 
sequences in  argument.'  The  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  connect 
two  powers  together  as  necessary  to  reaeonii^.  The  Causali^  of  every 
one  whose  mind  is  sound,  ia  capable  of  perceiving  the  relation  between  a 
cause  and  its  effect,  or  between  simple  premises  and  a  conclusion.  If 
Concentrativeness  be  added,  which  gives  the  power.of  keeping  the  sub>* 
ject  of  thought  steadily  before  the  mind,  there  will  be  a  capacity  for  pur- 
suing such  a  connected  series  of  judgments  as  constitutes  reasoning.  In 
mathematical  reasoning,  where  every  term  has  a  definite  extension,  the 
above  power  will  be  sufiicient  for  forming  sound  conclusions.  But,  in 
the  investigation  of  moral  subjects,  there  is  required  a  comprdiensiye 
conception  of  the  various  relations  of  each  term  or  principle  employed  in 
our  deductions  ;  and  this  app<3ars  to  be  the  property  of  a  large  Causality 
in  conjunction  with  the  knowing  organs  ;  tne  former  giving  a  powerful 
memory  for  relations  previously  discovered,  and  die  latter  supplying  the 
materials  on  which  the  decisions  of  Causdity  are  founded.  In  both  of  these, 
such  reasoners  as  we  speak  of  are  deficient ;  and  hence  their  speculations 
want  the  elements  both  of  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought. 

"  When  full  Concentrativeness  is  joined  to  large  Causality  and  In- 
dividuality, the  power  of  philosophy  and  reasoning  appears  in  its  greatest 
perfection.  The  mind  is  at  once  possessed  of  large  intellectual  resources, 
and  is  capable  of  making  the  most  of  them  by  its  power  of  collecting  its 

n* 
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coneepdoM  into  a  itrongnientol  {Ncture,  and  conreyiag  them  with  the  faK 
foiee  of  a  sastained  representation  to  the  inindfl  of  others.  The  effects 
of  a  large  Cansalit^r  are  just  the  reterse  of  those  we  attributed  to  a  small. 
The  intellectual  picture  is  enlarged  in  its  dimensions,  is  more  complete 
filled  up  with  related  conceptions,  and  has  its  lines  more  strongly  drawn  ; 
and,  along  with  this,  there  is  a  more  comprehensiye  view  of  the  multiplied 
connexions  which  the  subject  of  thought  has  with  other  remoter  traths.*'* 

The  styles  of  Tacitus  and  Grattan  appear  to  me  highly  characterized 
jy  Conceutrativeness,  while  that  of  Dugsld  Stewart  is  so  only  in  a  mode- 
rate degree.  The  quality  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Crabbe  than  in  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The 
organ  was  not  large  in  the  head  of  Scott.  It  seems  to  have  been  re- 
cognised by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  who  names  it  a  "  comprehen- 
sive energy,'*  and  it  abounds  in  his  own  writings. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  concentration  of  slvle  is,  in  many  instances, 
the  result  of  labour  and  condensation ;  and  in  this  I  agree :  but  before  an 
author  will  bestow  pains  in  communicating  this  quality  to  his  composi- 
tions, he  must  have  a  relish  for  it  himself;  and  this,  according  to  my 
notion,  is  inspired  by  the  organ  in  question.  The  object  of  his  exertions 
is,  to  bring  his  style  up  to  a  state  which  pleases  his  own  faculties  ;  and  if 
the  organ  be  small,  he  will  not  find  pleasure  in  concentration  either  of 
feeling  or  of  thought,  and  be  incapable  of  producing  it. 

Jt  has  been  said,  that  Individuality  and  Eventuality,  when  large,  pro- 
duce the  effects  here  attributed  to  Concentrativeness ;  but  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  literary  gentleman  in  whom  these  organs  are  large  and  Concen- 
trativeness deficient,  and  who  manifests  great  knowledge  of  facts  and  de- 
tails, combined  with  deficiency  in  the  power  of  keeping  them  continuously 
before  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  discover  their  relative  bearings  and  appli- 
cations. On  the  other  hand,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  philosophical  author, 
who  possesses  large  Concentrativeness  with  deficient  Eventuality  ;  and 
who  complains  of  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  knowledge  of 
details,  who  requires  to  write  cbwn  ini»tantiy  the  results  of  his  reading 
and  observations,  and  whose  knowledge  exists  in  his  portfolio  more  than 
in  his  brain — but  who,  in  reproducing  his  knowledge  as  an  author,  labours 
ins^ssantly  till  be  has  discovered  its  natural  relations,  and  gives  it  forth 
in  the  most  concentrated  and  systematic  form.  When  Comparison  and 
Causality  are  large  in  combination  with  large  Concentrativeness,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  systematize  knowledge :  when  the  latter  is  deficient  this 
is  not  so  much  felt ;  and  I  regard  one  element  in  a  systematic  mind  to 
be  the  power  of  giving  continuousness  to  feelings  and  ideas,  thereby 
enabling  the  intellect  to  contemplate  the  relations  subsisting  among  them. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  faculty,  an  individual  may  have  ^reat 
liking  for  a  particular  pursuit — Botany,  for  example,  or  Phrenology— if  he 
possess  the  combination  of  faculties  which  takes  pleasure  in  it ;  and  he 
may  pursue  it  with  ardour,  and  nevertheless  be  deficient  in  Concentra- 
tiveness. I  know  such  persons,  but  all  of  them  make  efforts  collect 
knowledge,  or  communicAe  ideas,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  and 
concentrated  view  of  the  objects  and  relations  about  which  they  treat 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  however,  objects  to  my  ideas,  and  states  that  his  ex- 
perience is  in  contradiction  to  them.  Facts  alone  must  determine  be- 
tween us.  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  notions 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  concerning  Inhabitiveness  inconsistent  with  the  more 
extensive  views  now  taken  of  the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

It  has  been  objected  by  him,  that  **  Concentrativeness  cannot  possible 
be  a  primitive  faculty,  since  it  can  neither  act  alone  nor  appear  diseased 

*  Phren.  Joum.,  iii.,  193.  On  the  subject  of  Concentrativeness  see  alsoi^ 
t45 ;  v.,  225 ;  viu.,  61,  226,  400,  440,  564. 
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singly ;  md  since  its  very  ezistoooe  only  becomes  apparent  by  the  pre- 
sence of  other  powers  directed  to  one  object."    There  are  various  facul- 
ties which  very  seldom  act  alone :  thus.  Firmness  usually  acts  along  with 
other  po^vera — we  perseyere  in  passion,  in  Ioto,  in  hate,  in  ambition,  or 
in   study ;  but  cannot  well  persevere  in  mere  abstract  persererance : 
Cautiousness  causes  us  to  fear ;  but  we  generally  fear  something  which 
depends  on  other  faculties,  and  rarely  experience  abstract  fear  itself. 
'Toocentrativeness,  therefore,  is  not  singular  in  not  acting  alone.    I  have 
lo  doubt  of  the  potsibUity  of  its  acting  by  itself,  allhou^h,  from  the  rare- 
less  oi  its  doing  so,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  the  ultimate  function  is 
nvolved,  I  cannot  specify  the  eflfect  which  it  then  produces. 

As  to  disease  of  Concentrativeness,  this  organ  appears  to  suffer  in  those 
^inatics  whose  attention  is  immoveably  fixed  on  some  internal  impression, 
and  who  remain  absorbed  in  silent  and  profound  meditation,  insensible 
Alike  to  the  threats  and  caresses  of  those  around  them,  and  to  the  effects 
cf  external  objects.     They  differ  from  ordinary  monomaniacs  in  this,  that 
the  latter,  with  certain  unsound  feelings  or  mtellectual  perceptions,  or 
with  nnsound  associationa  on  the  presentment  of  certain  external  objects, 
can  still  direct  tlTeir  attention  to  other  feelings  or  ideas,  and  concerning 
them  can  hold  rational  conversation.    The  state  now  attributed  to  dis- 
eased Concentrativeness  must  be  distmgnished  also  from  one  for  which 
it  has  been  sometimes  mistaken,  namely,  dementia,  approaching  to  idiocy, 
in  which  a  fixed  look  and  silent  calmness  sppear,  not  from  internal  me- 
ditation, but  from  utter  insensibility  to  stimuli.    In  disease  of  Concentra- 
tiveness the  patient  possesses  intense  consciousness,  and,  when  cured,  is 
able  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  passed  in  his  mind  during  the  maladv ; 
in  dementia  the  period  of  the  disease  forms  a  blank  in  existence,  the 
individual  recollecting  nothing.     Dr.  A.  Combe,  to  whom  I  owe  these 
observations,  states,  that  he  has  heard  Esquirol,  in  his  lecnires  at  the 
Salp^tridre,  speak  oif  cases  such  as  those  now  described  ;  and  he  himself 
has  seen  examples  which  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  4iccount  of  them, 
although,  owing  to  the  function  not  having  been  discovered  at  the  time, 
he  did  not  observe  the  condition  of  this  partii:u1ar  organ.    I  am  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  and  who,  while  labouring 
under  a  nervous  affection,  in  which  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness 
were  diseased,  experienced  a  feeling  as  if  the  power  of  concentrating  his 
mind  were  about  to  leave  him,  and  who  used  vigorous  efforts  to  preserve 
it.     He  directed  his  attention  to  an  object,  frequently  a  spire  tt  the  end 
of  a  long  street,  and  resolutely  maintained  it  immoveably  fixed  there  for  & 
considerable  length  of  time,  excluding  all  other  ideas  from  his  mind. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  in  his  then  weak  state,  a  diseased  fixity  of  mind 
ensued,  in  which  feelinojp  and  ideas  stood,  as  it  were,  bound  up  and  im- 
moveable, and  thereafter  a  state  in  which  every  impression  and  emotion 
was  fieeting  and  fickle  like  images  in  water.     He  was  then  unacquainted 
with  Phrenology,  but  knows  it  now,  and  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
circumstances  detailed  were  probably  referable  to  a  diseased  affection  of 
the  organ  in  question. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  objects  farther,  that  *'  no  one,  in  concentrating  his  mind 
ind  directing  his  powers  to  one  object,  exhibits  gestures  and  emotions 
jidicating  activity  in  the  back  part  of  the  head ;  the'Vrhole  of  the  natural 
language  shows  that  concentration  takes  place  in  the  forehead."  With 
the  greatest  deference  to  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  superior  skill  and  accuracy,  I 
Uke  the  liberty  of  stating,  that,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  those 
persons  who  really  possess  the  power  of  concentration,  while  preparing 
to  make  a  powerful  and  combined  exertion  of  all  their  powers,  naturally 
draw  the  head  and  body  backward  in  the  line  of  this  organ.  The  author 
sf  Waverley  describes  this  as  the  attitude  of  concentrated  internal  tbink' 
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ing.  Preftchen  and  tdToeates  in  whom  it  is  large,  while  speakmg  wiA 
auimation,  move  the  head  in  the  line  of  X^oncentntiveneta  and  Indivi- 
duality, or  straight  backward  and  straight  forward.  When  Combative- 
ness  predominates  oyer  OoncentratiTeness  in  a  pleader,  he  draws  his 
(\ead  bacUwajrd  and  to  the  side,  in  the  line  of  Combativoness,  and  ad- 
vances it  in  a  corresponding  direction. 

**  The  organ,"  continues  Dr.  Spnrzheim,  <4s  also  commonly  larger  in 
vomen  than  in  men,  and  I  leave  every  one  to  decide  upon  the  sex^niiich 
supports  the  more  close  and  vigoroos  attention."  In  Scdtland,  and  I 
may  almost  say  in  England,  although  my  observations  there  have  been 
(ess  extensive,  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  developement  being  in  general 
larger  in  men  liutain  women.  **  It  is,  moreover,"  says  he,  '^larger  in 
negroes  and  in  the  Celtic  tribes  than  in  tho  Tentonic  laees;  in  the 
French,  for  instance,  it  is  larger  than  in  the  Germans.  The  national 
character  of  these  nations  not  only  does  not  Confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Combe,  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it."  From  tbis  and  some  othei 
objections  of  Dr.  Sporzheim,  which  I  pass  over  without  comment,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  has  not  correctly  apprehended  the  quality  of  miud 
which  I  designate  Concentrativeness.  This  most,  no  dflhbt,  be  my  fault ; 
but  it  affords  a  good  reason  for  not  prolon^ng  disputation.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  French  literature  extends,  it  is  not  marked  by  deficiency 
of  Concentrativeness. .  The  intellectual  range  of  the  French  is  limited, 
but  no  nation  attains  to  greater  perfection  within  the  sphere  which  their 
faculties  are  calculated  to  reach :  they  write  the  best  elementary  works 
on  science  of  any  people  in  Earope ;  and  to  this  Concentrativeness  is 
essential.  They  bring  their  powers  to  bear  in  a  regulated  manner  on  tfas 
point  under  consideration,  and  present  it  clearly  and  definitely  to  the 
understanding.  The  Germans  have  more  powerful  reflecting  faculties 
than  the  Frencht  and  also  greater  perseverance  ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  limited  knowledge  of  their  literature  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
they  appear  inferior  to  them  in  Concentrativeness.  They  introduce  mors 
frequently  extraneous  ideas  and  feelings,  and  do  not  present  so  neat  and 
complete  a  whole  in  their  conipositions.  The  organ  is  large  in  the 
negroes  and  Scotch,  full  in  the  Germans,  Chinese,  and  Hindoos,  mode- 
rate in  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  small  in  Uie  Peruvians. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  to  "  Inhabitiveness,"  I  conceive  that  con 
centration  of  mind  is  favourable  to  this  tendency,  and  that  those  men 
and  animils  whose  faculties  are  most  concentrated,  have  the  greatest 
inclination  to  remain  in  one  place  ;  besides,  animals  which  browse  on 
rocks,  and  which  place  their  nests  in  high  and  difficult  situations,  or  by 
the  banks  of  rapid  rivers,  would  require  for  their  well-being  and  comfort 
just  such  a  faculty  as  this,  which  should  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
position  with  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  their  food  and 
safety.  The  eagle,  which  loves  to  soar  aloft,  requires  certain  facnltiet 
to  be  exerted  to  maintain  his  equilibrium,  while  at  the  same  time  hi&  eye 
darts  over  a  great  expanse  **  through  the  azure  deep  of  air,"  to  discern 
his  prey  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  farther  required  a  con- 
centration and  simultaneous  action  of  numerous  faculties  in  the  stoop 
which  he  makes  upon  the  prey  itself,  and  in  pouncmg  at  once  upon  the 
bird  or  Iamb  which  he  has  selected  for  his  victim.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  required  in  the  water-fowl,  whose  cradle  is  the  deep,  in 
diving  for  his  food  through  the  waters.  The  co-operation  of  all  his 
powers  must  be  required  to  keep  him  in  that  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  him  to  secure  what  he  wishes  for  food,  and  avoid  his  nume- 
rous enemies.  The  skulls  of  carnivorous  animals  indicate  a  larger  de- 
velopement of  the  brain  than  those  of  herbivorous  creatures ;  and  ths 
former  appear  to  me  to  manifest,  in  their  habits,  more  of  the  quality  tt 
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continaoainess'of  emotion  and  concentrativeneM  of  attention  than  the 
latter.  In  this  way  I  conceive  that  the  new  functions  attributed  to  this 
organ  do  not  supercede  the  old,  nor  imply  any  incorrectness  in  the  obser- 
vations which  led  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  conjecture  its  uses :  at  the  same 
lime  there  may  be  a  modification  of  the  faculty  itself  in  different  species 
of  animals,  which  may  determine  some  to  high  and  somo  to  low  situations ; 
while  in  man  it  may  be  a  more  general  faculty,  without  determining  to  a 
residence  of  auy  particular  kind. 

The  strongest  expression  of  this  faculty  which  I  have  observed  is  in 
rope-dancers  and  equestrian  performers.  Their  countenances  show  a 
great  internal  concentration,  watching  and  directing  the  slightest  motions 
of  the  body ;  and  in  the  head  of  Ducrow,  of  which  the  Phrenological 
Society  has  a  cast,  the  organ  is  very  large.  He  manifests  the  faculty  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Since  the  third  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  Dr.  Spurzheim  has 
replied  very  fully  to  mv  observations  on  Concentrativeness,  in  his  work 
on  Phrenology,  published  at  Boston,  United  States,  in  1832,  vol.  i.,  p. 
169.  I  have  perused  his  statements  with  all  the  attention  and  respect 
due  to  a  master  and  a  most  esteemed  friend,  and  with  the  single  object 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  but  still  I  am  not  satisfied  that  my  previous  views 
were  erroneous.  As  the  functions  of  this  organ,  however*  can  be  settled 
by  facts  alone,  I  consider  it  unnecessaiy  to  reply  to  the  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  opposition  to  my  opinions.  The  reader 
must  judge  for  himself.  Dr.  Spurzheim  alludes  to  the  developement  of 
the  organ  in  his  own  head.  "  The  organ,"  says  he,  **  is  small  in  my 
head,  and  when  I  objected  against  the  former  definition  of  Concentrative- 
ness,  *  the  tendency  to  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in  simultaneous  and 
combined  activity,  so  that  they  may  be  directed  toward  one  object,* 
considering  such  an  operation  of  the  mind  rather  as  intellectual  than 
affective,  fwas  told  that  I  could  not  easily  conceive  this  primitive  power, 
since  the  organ  is  small  in  my  brain.  I  confess  that  this  answer  never 
satisfied  my  mind.  I  allow  that  several  feelings  and  their  respective 
organs  are  small  in  my  head  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  to  conceive 
their  existence  in  others,  being  guided  by  reasoning  and  by  facts."  P.  174. 
In  this  last  observation  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  in  the  right.  If  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  determining  accurately  the  primitive  function,  in  defining  it, 
and  in  proving  its  truth  by  sufficient  facts  and  arguments,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  understood  what  I  meant.  But  I  have  all  alpng 
confessed  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  much.  Never- 
theless, in  consequence  probably  of  the  organ  being  large  in  my  own 
brain,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  mental  quality  connected  with  it ; 
while,  in  conversing  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  on  the  subject,  he  appeared  to- 
me to  have  so  weak  a  consciousness  of  the  quality,  that  we  never  could 
succeed  in  understanding  each  other's  experience  in  regard  to  it,  and 
this  is  the  circumstance  to  which  he  alludes.  There  is  no  indelicacy  in 
now  adding,  that  the  deficiency  of  Concentrativeness  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  striking  feature  in  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  mental  manifestations,  whether 
as  a  lecturer,  as  an  author,  or  in  conversation ;  and  that  if  a  large  deve- 
lopement of  this  organ  had  been  added  to  his  splendid  moral  and  intel- 
lectual gifts,  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  a  public  teacher  would  have  been 
rendered  still  more  efiScient  than  they  were. 

The  leading  object  of  these  discussions  is,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  mental  quality,  if  it  be  such,  intended  to  be  designated  by 
Concentrativeness,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide  on  the  function  of 
the  organ  by  his  own  observations.  It  acts  along  with  the  feelings  as  well 
as  with  the  intellect,  and  prolongs  emotions.  Abstract  reasoning  is  not 
admitted  in  Phrenology  as  proof  m  favour  of  any  organ  or  faeu  7  ;  and  I 
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hare  observed  that,  by  leading  the  mind  insensibly  to  adept  a  eonelasioD 
for  or  against  particnlar  ideas,  it  produces  a  tendency  to  seek  support  for 
opinions  rather  than  truth,  and  thereby  retards  the  progress  of  accurate 
investigation.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  abstaining  from  farther 
argument  on  the  subject.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  additional  informa- 
tion  in  regard  to  it,  may  consult  the  following  able  communications  on 
Concentrativeness,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Journal : 
"  Remarks  on  Inhabitiveness  and  Concentrativeness/'  p.  330 ;  and  two 
letters,  p.  612,  one  anonymous,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  William  Hancock,., 
jr.,  suggesting  that  the  love  ofpursvUy  or  coiutanctft  is  the  function  of 
the  organ.  The  faculty  is  stated  as  only  probable,  and  stands  open  foi 
farther  elucidation. 

4.  ADHESIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  parietal 
bone,  on  each  side  of  Concentrativeness,  higher  up  than  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  and  just  above  the  lambdoidal  suture.  When  it  is  very  large  two 
annular  protuberances  will  be  observed  there ;  or  a  general  fulness  if  th<> 
neighbouring  organs  be  large :  when  the  organ  is  small,  that  part  of  the 
head  is  narrow  or  depressed. 

Dr.  Gall  was  requested  to  mould  for  his  collection  the  head  of  a  lady, 
who  was  described  to  him  as  a  model  of  friendship.  He  did  so,  more 
through  complaisance  than  in  expectation  of  making  any  discovery.  On 
examining  the  head,  he  found  two  large  prominences,  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  sphere,  at  the  sides  of  the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness. 
These  prominences,  which  he.  had  not  previously  observed,  were  symme- 
trical, and  manifestly  formed  by  parts  of  the  brain ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
eluded  that  they  indicated  organs.  But  the  question  was,  What  are  their 
functions  1  He  inquired  at  the  friends  of  the  lady  concerning  her  dispo- 
sitions and  talents,  and  also  obtained  her  own  opinion  of  the  feelings  and 
capacities  which  she  most  strongly  possessed.  All  the  information 
concurred  in  regard  to  the  fact,  that  she  was  distinguished  by  inviolable 
attachment  to  her  friends.  Although,  at  different  periods  of  her  life,  her 
fortune  had  undergone  great  changes,  and  on  several  occasions  she  had 
passed  from  poverty  to  riches,  her  affection  for  her  former  friends  was 
never  forgotten.  The  idea  naturally  presented  itself,  that  the  disposition 
to  attachment  might  be  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
This  inference  acquired  greater  probability  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  prominences  on  the  head  of  this  lady  were  placed  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  and 
that  the  three  feelings  have  obviously  some  analogy  to  each  otherl  Many 
subsequent  observations  confirmed  Dr.  Gall*8  conjecture,  and  the  organ 
has  long  been  regarded  as  established. 

The  faculty  gives  the  instinctive  tendency  to  attachment,  and  causes 
us  to  experience  the  greatest  delight  in  a  return  of  affection.  Those  in 
whom  it  is  strong  feel  an  involuntary  impulse  to  embrace  and  cling  to  any 
object  which  is  capable  of  experiencing  fondness.  It  gives  ardour  and  a 
firm  £[rasp  to  the  shake  with  the  hand.  In  boys  it  frequently  displays 
itself  in  attachment  to  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  horses,  or  other  animals.  Id 
ffirls  it  adds  fondness  to  the  embraces  bestowed  upon  the  doll.  The 
feelings  which  it  inspires  abound  in  the  poetry  of  Moore.  He  beautifiill 
describes  its  effects  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  The  heart,  like  a  tendril  accustomed  to  cling, 

Let  it  grow  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  alone  ; 
But  wdl  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  thing 
It >ian  twine  with  itself,  and  make  closely  its  own." 
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It  also  inspires  the  .Terse — 

"  The  heart  that  loves  truly,  love  never  forgets. 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close ; 
As  the  ^un-ilower  turns  to  her  god  as  he  sets, 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

The  old  Scotch  balladi  **  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,"  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  this  faculty. 

The  orgBOk  is  generally  larger  and  the  faculty  stronger  in  women  than 
m  men ;  and  the  extreme  constancy  with  which,  in  general,  they  adhere 
to  the  objects  of  their  attachment  may  be  attributed  to  this  faculty.  '*  Man 
boaists  orhis  capacity  for  friendship,*'  says  Mr.  Scott,  *'  and  falsely  speaks 
of  its  joys  as  the  purest  of  all  human  enjoyments.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
heart  of  feeling,  confiding,  generous  woman,  that  friendship  is  to  be  found 
in  all  the  fulness  of  perfection.  It  was  part  of  the  doom  pronounced  upon 
her  at  the  fall,  that  '  her  desire  should  be  to  her  husband,  and  that  he 
should  rule  over  her  ;'  and,  conformably  to  the  first  clause  in  this  sentence, 
we  find  Adhesiveness  to  be,  in  general,  far  more  powerful  in  the  woman 
than  in  the  man.  The  most  generous  and  friendly  man  is  selfish  in  com- 
parison With  woman.  There  is  no  friend  like  a  loving  and  an  affectionate 
wife.  Man  may  love,  but  it  ia  always  with  a  reserve,  and  with  a  view  to 
his  own  gratification ;  but  when  a  woman  bestows  her  love,  she  does  it 
with  all  her  heart  and  soul."* 

Even  in  the  most  degraded  criminals  this  faculty  sometimes  manifests 
itself  with  a  fervour  and  constancy  of  affection  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Mary  Macinnes,  executed  in  Edinburgh  for  murder,  had  gained  the  affec- 
tion of  a  person  whose  name  needs  not  here  be  mentioned ;  and  her  attach- 
ment  to  him  continued  strong  in  death,  and  assumed  even  a  Komantia 
appearance  in  the  last  moments  of  her  mortal  career.  He  had  sent  her 
a  pocket-handkerchief,  having  his  name  written  in  one  corner,  and  also  * 
half  an  orange,  with  a  request  that  she  would  eat  the  latter  on  the  scaffold, 
in  token  of  their  mutual  affection,  he  having  eaten  the  other  half  the  pre- 
ceding morning  at  the  corresponding  hour.  She  held  the  corner  of  the 
napkin  in  her  mouth  almost  all  the  night  preceding  her  execution,  and 
even  on  the  scaffold.  When  seated  on  the  drop,  the  turnkey  gave  her 
the  half  orange.  She  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and,  without  the  least  symp- 
tom of  fear,  said,  **  Tell  him  (the  object  of  her  attachment)  that  I  die 
perfectly  satisfied  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  for  m^  life,  and  that  I 
eat  the  orange  as  he  desired  me.  May  God  bless  him.  Say  to  him  that 
it  is  my  dying  request  that  he  may  avoid  drink  and  bad  company,  and  be 
sore  never  to  be  late  out  at  night.'*  She  seemed  to  forget  eternity  in  the 
ardour  of  her  attachment  to  earth.  The  organ  is  very  largo  in  the  cast 
of  her  head.t 

This  great  proneness  to,  and  ardour  in,  attachment  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex,  render  those  men  doubly  guilty  who,  on  the  false  hypothesis 
that  affection  readily  and  warmly  bestowed  may  be  lightly  withdrawn  and 
directed  to  another,  sport  with  this  beautiful  trait  of  female  nature,  and 
gain  the  affections  of  women  to  betray  their  honour,  or  gratify  a  silly 
vanity  by  being  loved. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  individuals  in  regard  to  the  strength 
of  this  feeling.  Some  men  have  many  scquaintauces  but  no  friends  ; 
while  others  remain  attached  to  certain  individuals  during  every  change 
of  circumstances,  and  do  not  readily  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  intonates. 
When  the  organ  is  large  great  delight  is  felt  in  friendship  and  attachment, 
the  idea  of  distant  friends  often  presents  itself,  and  the  glow  of  affection 
rushes  into  the  mind  with  all  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  a  passion.  Those 
in  whom  it  is  smalt  care  little  for  friendship  ;  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind, 
is  their  maxim.    We  frequently  see  individuals  of  very  different  characters 

*  jPkrtn  Jwm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  280  Trant.  oftht  Pkrm.  Soe.^  p.  367- 
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and  genius,  lastingly  attached  to  each  other.  AdhesiTeness,  strong  in 
both,  seems  to  be  tlvs  bond  of  anion.  They  perhaps  feel  many  points  o( 
repulsion,  and  are  not  happy  if  too  long  and  too  closely  united ;  bat  still, 
on  being  separated,  they  experience  a  longing  for  each  other^s  society, 
which  makes  them  forget  and  forgive  everything  to  obtain  its  gratification. 
There  are  husbands  and  wives  who  cannot  live  together,  and  who  yet 
become  miserable  when  long  separated.  I  conceive  this  to  arise  from 
strong  Adhesiveness  in  both,  combined  with  othpr  faculties  in  each,  which 
do  not  harmonize. 

This  faculty  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Benevolence,  for  many  per- 
sons are  prone  to  attachment  who  are  not  generous.  It,  however,  has  a 
more  extensive  influence  than  the  production  of  friendship  among  individuals, 
and  appears  to  give  rise  to  the  instinctive  tendency  to  con^egate,  whence 
society  has  originated.  Man  is  created  obviously  with  a  view  to  the  social 
state.  His  feelings  of  benevolence,  love  of  praise,  and  justice  require 
intercourse  with  intelligent  beings  for  their  gratification,  as  indispensably 
as  the  stomach  requires  food  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  process  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty,  seems  to  give  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  associate,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind 
may  find  scope  for  exercise.  If  this  view  be  correct,  deficiency  in  the 
organ  must  be  essential  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  possess  this  propensity  as  well  as  man :  it 
is  remarkably  strong  in  the  dog ;  and  horses  and  oxen  sometimes  become 
sick  and  pine,  when  depiived  of  accustomed  companions.  "  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  **that  the  instinct  of  being 
attached  for  life,  and  that  of  living  in  society,  are  not  mere  degrees  of 
energy  of  the  faculty  of  attachment.  For  there  are  animals  which  live  in 
society  without  being  attached  for  life,  as  the  bull,  the  dog,  cock,  6cc. ; 
others  which  live  in  society  and  in  families,  as  starlings,  ravens,  crows, 
&c. ;  and  others  again  which  are  attached  for  life  without  living  in  society, 
as  the  fox,  magpie,  &c.^*  The  instinct,  therefore,  of  living  in  society,  and 
that  of  living  in  family,  he  regards  as  modijieations  of  the  faculty  in  ques- 
tion ;  just  as  smell  and  taste,  although  the  same  senses  in  herbivorous 
and  carnivorous  animals,  are  modified  in  the  former  to  relish  vegetable 
substances,  and,  in  the  latter,  animal  fibre  and  effluvia.  **  Man  belongs 
to  the  class  of  animals  which  is  social  and  attached  for  life ;  society  and 
marriage  are  consequently  effects,  not  of  human  reflection,  but  of  an  origi- 
nal decree  of  nature."* 

Br.  Gall  does  not  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  attachment  for  life  in 
man  and  animals  results  from  this  organ.  It  appears  to  him,  as  far  as  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history  extends,  that,  in  all  species  where  both  the 
male  and  female  concur  in  rearing  the  young,  maniage  for  life  exists ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  unaided  female  is  sufllcient  for  this 
end,  the  connexion  is  temporary.  At  the  same  time,  he  speaks  with 
much  reserve  on  the  subject,  and  is  not  prepared  to  decide,  whether  there 
is  a  separate  organ  for  attachment  for  life,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  several  or^rans,  or  a  modification  of  Adhesiveness- 1 

Excessive  energy  of  this  faculty  produces  extreme  regret  at  the  loss  of 
friends,  or  at  leaving  our  country.  Nostalgia  is  supposed  to  result  from 
disease  of  the  organ. t 

Mr.  Stewart^  and  Br.  Thomas  Brownll  admit  this  tendency  as  a  primi- 
tive instinct  of  our  nature,  and  concur  in  general  with  the  views  of  phre- 
nologists in  regard  to  it. 

*  Phrenology f  p.  152. 

t  See  a  Letter  on  Marriage,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal^  ii.,  178. 
X  Some  interesting  obsenrations  on  the  insanity  of  Adhesiveness  will  be 
found  in  Or.  Andrew  Combe's  OftiraiMtfWTu  on  Mental  Derangement,  pp.167, 348 
6  Chalme»i  p.  87.  iMtwre  67. 
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J.  J.  Ronsfleau  loands  bis  celebrated  Enay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Tn- 
eqnalitj  of  Ranks,  which  c^btained  the  prize  ftom  the  Academy  of  Dijon, 
on  the  non-existence  of  such  a  propensity  in  the  human  mind.  He  riewa 
man  in  his  natural  state  as  an  isolated  and  wandering  animal,  satisfying 
his  hunger  by  the  chase  or  by  the  fruit  of  the  forest,  and  quenching  his 
thirst  at  the  spring  or  the  brook,  and  having  no  more  need  or  desire  of 
society  with  his  kind  than  the  eagle  or  the  wolf.  He  conceives,  that  the 
individual  who  first  enclosed  a  spot  of  ground  and  called  it  fitm«,  and  who 
first  cajoled  his  fellow-men  to  settle  around  him'  and  assist  him  in  his 
projects,  was  the  author  of  all  the  evil  with  which  human  nature  is  now 
afflicted.  Many  volumes  have  been  written  in  answer  to  this  absurd  locn* 
braiion ;  but  I  submit,  that  Phrenology,  by  showing  that  those  who  have 
this  part  of  the  brain  large  are  inspired  with  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
associate  with  their  fellows,  affords  a  brief  and  satisfactory  refutation  of 
the  hypothesis. 

The  great  activity  of  this  organ  disposes  persons  to  embrace  and  cling 
to  each  othet  *,  two  children  in  whom  it  is  active  will  put  their  arms  round 
each  other*8  necks,  and  lay  their  heads  together,  causing  them  to  approach 
in  the  direction  of  the  organ  of  Adhesiveness,  or  assuming  this  attitude 
as  nearly  as  possible.  A  dog,  when  anxious  to  show  his  tttachment,  will 
rub  his  head  at  ihp  seat  of  3iis  organ  on  his  master's  leg.  When  two 
persons,  in  whom  this  organ  is  very  large,  meet,  thev  feel  an  invohmtary 
attachment  springing  up  in  their  minds  toward  each  other,  unless  their 
other  faculties  be  veiy  incongruous. 

The  organ  is  established. 

5.  COMBATIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior-inferior  angle  of  the  panetai  oooe, 
a  little  behind  and  up  from  the  ear. 

Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery :  AAer  he  had 
abandoned  alt  the  metaphysical  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  become 
anxious  to  discover  the  primitive  propensities  of  human  nature  by  m^ans 
of  observation,  he  collected  in  his  house  a  number  of  individuals  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  following  different  occupations,  such  as  coseh* 
drivers,  servants,  and  porters.  Auer  acquiring  their  confidence,  and  dis- 
posing them  to  sincerity,  by  giving  them  wine  and  money,  he  drew  them 
into  conversation  about  each  other's  qualities,  ^ood  and  bad,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  striking  characteristics  in  the  disposition  of  each.  In  the 
descriptions  which  they  gave  of  each  other,  they  adverted  much  to  those 
who  everywhere  provoked  quanels  and  disputes ;  they  also  distinguished 
individuals  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  spoke  of  them  with  codlempt,  call- 
ing them  poltroons.  Dr.  Gall  became  curious  to  discover  whether  the 
heads  of  the  bravocs  whom  they  described  differed  in  any  respect  from 
those  of  the  pacific  individuals.  He  ranged  them  on  opposite  sides,  and 
found  that  those  who  delighted  in  quarrels  had  that, part  of  the  head  im* 
mediately  behind  and  a  little  above"  the  ear  much  broiuier  than  the  others. 

He  observes,  that  there  could  be  here  no  question  about  the  influence 
of  education,  and  that  this  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  each 
could  never  be  attributed  to  the  influence'  of  external  circumstances. 
Men  in  the  rank  to  which  they  belonged  abandoned  themselves  withoat 
reserve  to  the  impulses  of  their  natural  dispositions. 

The  specucle  of  fighting  animals  was,  at  that  time,  still  existing  at 
Vienna.  An  individual  belonging  to  the  establishment  was  so  extremely 
intrepid,  that  he  frequently  presented  himself  in  the  arena  quite  alone,  to 
sustain  the  combat  against  a  wild  boar  or  a  bull.  .  In  his  head  the  orsan 
was  found  to  be  very  large.     Dr.  Gall  next  examined  the  heads  of  severaTof 

IS 
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lwMkm-stii4eBts»  whoMbeenbjiiiiihed  fiem  muTCfnties  for  ezeiting  eon- 
tOBtioDS  and  conlioual^  engaging  in  duals.  In  ihem  also  the  organ  was 
luge.    In  the.cpurae  of  his  Tesearches  he  mel  with  a  young  la^y  who  bad 

Xatedly  dbguiaed  herself  in  male  attire,  and  maintained  battles  with  the 
r  sex  ;  and  in  her,  also,  the  organ  was  kurge.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  want  of 
homage!,  and  in  them  the  organ  was  small.  The  beads  of  the  courageous  per 
eepa  Taried  in  eTeiy  other  point,  but  resembled  each  other  in  being  broad  ip 
this  part.  Equal  differences  were  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  heads  of 
tlie  timid,  when  compared  with  each  other,  but  all  were  deficient  at  Com- 
bfttiveness. 

This  faculty  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  ridicule,  and  it  has  been  objected 
i^tuX  the  Creator  cannot  have  implanted  in  the  mind  a  faculty  for  fighting. 
%h»  ob}ectors,  however,  have  been  as  shallow  in  learniug  as  in  observation 
of  human  nature.  The  profoundest  metaphysicians  admit  its  existence, 
aad  the  most  esteemed  authors  describe  its  mQuence  and  operations.  The 
ebavacter  of  Uncle  Toby,  as  drawn  by  Sterne,  is  in  geperal  true  to  nature ; 
•nd  it  is  a  personification  of  the  combative  propensity,  combined  with  great 
benevolence  and  integrity.  "If,**  says  Uncle  Toby,  **when  I  was  a 
ichooi-boy,  I  ceuld  not  hear  a  drum  beat  bui  my  heart  beat  with  it,  wai 
it  mjT  fault  1  Bid  I  plant  the  propensity  there  1  Did  I  sound  the  alarm 
widun,  or  Nature  \"  He  prpceeoa  to  justify  himself  against  the  charge 
•f  emelty  supposed  to  be  implied  in  a  passiop  for  the  battle-field.  **  Bid 
any  one  of  you,*'  he  continues,  **  shed  more  tears  for  Hector  1  And  when 
Knour  Priam  came  to  the  camp  to  beg  his  body,  and  returned  weeping  back 
to  Troy  without  it — ^you  know,  brother,  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner.  Bid 
that  bespeak  me  cruel  1  Or,  because,  brother  Shandy,  my  blood  flew  out 
into  the  camp,  and  my  heart  panted  for  war,  was  it  a  proof  that  it  could 
not  ache  for  the  distress  of  war  too  V* 

Tacitus,  in  his  history  of  the  war  by  Vespasian  against  Yitellius,  men- 
tions, that  **  Even  women  chos^  to  enter  the  capitol  and  abide  the  siege. 
Among  these  the  most  signal  of  all  was  Verulana  Gracilis,  a  lady,  who 
followed  neither  children,  nor  kindred,  nor  relations,  but  followed  only  the 
war.*' — ^Lib.  iii.  *'  Courage,**  says  Br.  Johnson,  **  is  a  quality  so  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is 
associated  with  vice.** 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Br.  Reid  admit  this  piopensity  under  the  name  of 
**  sudden  resentment  ;'*  and  Br.  Thomas  Brown,  under  the  name  of  "  in- 
stant anger,*'  gives  an  accurate  and  beautiful  description  of  it  when  act- 
ing in  combination  with  Bestructiveness.  **  There  t>  a  principle  in  our 
mmd,'*  says  he,  **  wMck  is  to  us  like  a  conslant  protector ;  which  may 
slumber,  ijideed,  but  which  slumbers  only  at  seasons  when  its  vigilance 
would  be  useless,  which  awakes  therefore  at  the  first  appearance  of  unju9t 
intention,  and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  more  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should 
we  think  4C.the  providence  of  qature,  if,  when  aggression  was  threatened 
against  the  weak  and  unarmed  at  a  distance  from  the  aid  of  others,  there 
were  instantly  and  uniformly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working 
power,  to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless,  a  sword  or  other  weapon 
of  defence  1  And  yet  this  would  be  but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared 
with  that  which  we  receive  from  those  simple  emotions  which  Heaven 
has  caused  to  rush^  as  it  were,  into  our  mind,  for  repelling  every  attack.** 
Vol.  iii.,  33i.  This  emo|ion  is  exactly  the  phrenological  propensity  of 
Combativeness  aided  by  Bestructiveness.  The  chief  difference  between 
Br.  Brown's  views  and  ours  is,  that  he  regards  it  as  a  mere  susceptibility 
of  emotion,  liable^  to  be  called  into  action  when  provocation  preseoti 
iteelf,  but  slumbering  in  quiescence  in  ordinarv  circumstances ;  while  ws 
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iOid[  upon  it  US  alio  ■  gpontaneouily  actiie  Inipalie,  Bimiiag  tj  iodnsnca 
on  the  mental  constitution,  indflpendently  of  unjuat  *llw!k.  It  Ii  to  ex- 
press this  actife  qaalitjr  thiit,the  term  Cmniativttteit  is  aud  to  dnigosla 
the  ficultj. 

Combatiienesa,  tben,  eonrers  the  initiDcliTe  tendencj  to  oppose.  In 
its  lowest  degree  of  activity  it  leads  to  simpls  lesistance ;  in  a  highn 
degree  to  sctiTe  Rg{;ression.  eitber  pbjsica]  or  mors!,  for  iba  purpose  of 
removing  obstacles.  Courage  is  the  feeling  which  occDrnpaniea  the  actirr 
state  of  this  propensity.  Hence  an  iodividnsl  with  predominating  Com 
balLtencBs  anticipates  in  ■  battle  the  pteasurs  of  grstilying  bis  raliDg  pas- 
sion, and  is  blind  to  si]  other  considerations.  His  lore  of  contention  it  s* 
instinct.  -  He  is  a  lighting  animal.  Courage,  however,  when  p<oper1)i 
directed,  ia  uaeful  lo  maintain  the  right.  On  this  accounts  oonaidanUe 
endowment  of  it  ia  indispensable  to  all  great  and  magnanimooa  characters. 
Eten  in  achemee  of  charity,  or  in  plaos  for  the  promotion  of  religion  oi 
learning,  apposition  will  anse,  and  Combitireneas  inspires  its  posseasot. 
with  that  inatinctivs  baldness  which  enables  the  mind  to  look  undaunted 
on  B  contest  in  virtne's  cause,  and  to  meet  it  milhoat  ehrinking.  Wers 
the  organ  verj  deficient  in  the  promoters  of  such  schemes,  Ihej  would 
be  liablB  to  be  overwhelmed  bf  conleudiog  foes,  and  baffled  in  all  iheii 
xertiona.  I  coneeive  that  Mrs.  Fij  would  reqairs  no  small  Combaliro- 
nass  lo  give  her  coqrsgo  to  undertake  the  raforma^n  ofKewgato,  With- 
out it,  her  mind  could  not  havo  fell  that  boldness  to  encounter  JifGcally 
which  must  have  preceded  the  resolution  to  ondettake  so  grest  an  eatei- 
priae.  Howard  the  philanthiopist.  also,  must  have  been  suf^Mtrted  by  it 
m  the  perils  he  voluntarily  confronted  in  visiting  the  dungeons  of  Europe. 
Indeed,  I  have  observed  that  the  moat  actively  benevolent  individuals  of 
both  sBiea — those  who,  in  person,  minister  lo  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
face  poverty  and  vice  in  their  deepoat  haunts,  to  reliere  and  correct  ihem 
— have  this  organ  folly  developed.  Luther  and  Knox  must  have  bad  a 
laif  e  portion  of  it  to  enable  them  lo  perfbon  the  services  which  ihey  ren- 
dered to  Christendom. 

The  organ  is  lergs  in  Tslient  warriora.  In  the  akniia  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,"  and  General  Wormser,  who  defended  Mantns  against  Bonaparte, 
it  ja  exceedingly  oongpieuous.     The  subjoiDsd  Ggaisa  represent  Warm- 

'  ull  conlrasted  at  this '"'"  '""'  -'--''  - 

;  is  small.    The  figure 
Geneial  Wurkse 


exhibit  Combativeness  largely  and  moderately  develi^d  ;  and  the  reader 
will  find  additional  examples  of  its  great  developement  in  the  heads  of 
Caracalla  and  the  Kaman  Gladiator,  delineated  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Piy- 
tiegvomy,  plates  14  snd  33,  It  ia  very  large  in  Linn,  and  modemte^n  ths 
Rev.  Mr,  M,,  whose  heads  are  represented  on  p.  1  OS  of  the  [Jiesent  volume. 
In  feudal  times  great  Combativeneas  waa  more  essential  to  a  learia 
*  Tnnu.  i^Uu  Phm.  Soc.,  p.  2*T. 
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than  it  is  in  modem  warfare.  Richard  Ccour  de  lioHt  Brace,  and  Wal- 
lace could  command  the  fierce  barbarians  whom  thej  led  to  the  field  onlf 
by  saperior  personal  prowess ;  and,  indeed,  hope  of  Tictoiy  was  then  found- 
ed chiefly  on  the  dexterity  with  which  the  chief  coald  wield  his  sword. 
In  modern  warfare  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  is  more  reqaisite  in  a 
general ;  but  still  Combativeness  is  a  valuable  element  in  his  constitutioo. 
Napoleon  distinguished  accurately  between  these  two  qualities.  He 
describes  Ney  and  Murat  as  men  in  whom  animal  courage  predominated 
over  judgment ;  and  notices  their  excellence  in  leading  an  attack  or  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  accompuu^d  by  incapacity  for  conductmg  great  afiairs. 
The  most  perfect  military  commander,  he  says,  is  formed  when  courage 
and  judgment  are  tn  tf^tii/t^rio^in  phrenological  language,  when  the 
organs  of  Combativeness,  moral  sentiment,  and  reflection  are  in  just  pro- 
portion to  each  other. 

This  faculty  is  of  great  service  to  abarrister :  it  furnishes  him  with  the  spirit 
of  contention,  and  causes  his  energies  to  rise  in  proportion  as  he  is  opposed. 

Combined  with  Destroctiveness,  it  inspires  authors  with  the  love  of 
battles.  Homer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  fired  with  more  than  common 
energy,  when  describing  the  fijght,  the  slaughter,  and  the  shouts  of  victoiy. 
From  this  sympathy  ofnistorians,  orators,  and  poets,  with  deeds  of  arms, 
warriors  are  too  inconsiderately  elevated  into  heroos,  knd  thus  the  trade 
of  butchery  is  fostered  and  rendered  glorious,  with  little  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel.  Phrenology,  by  revealing  the  true  source  of  the 
passion  for  war,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  one  day  direct  the  public  sentiment 
to  mark  with  its  highest  disapprobation  every  manifestation  of  this  faculty 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  then  we  shall  have  fewer  battles  and 
inflictions  of  misery  on  mankind. 

When  too  energetic  and  ill-directed,  it  produces  the  worst  results.  It 
then  inspires  with  the  love  of  contention  for  its  own  sake.  In  private 
society  it  produces  the  controversial  opponent,  who  will  wrangle  and  con- 
test every  point,  and, "  even  though  vanquished,  will  argue  still."  >yhen 
thus  energetic  and  active,  and  not  directed  by  the  Moral  Sentiments,  it 
becomes  a  great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  domestic  circle :  contradic- 
tion is  then  a  gratification,  and  the  hours  which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to 
pore  and  peaceful  enjoyment,  are  imbittered  by  strife.  On  the  great  field 
of  the  world  its  abuses  lead  to  quarrels,  and,  when  combined  with  Destruc- 
tiveness,  to  bloodshed  and  devastation.  In  all  ages  countless  thousands 
have  thronged  round  the  standard  raised  for  war,  with  an  ardour  and  alac- 
rity which  showed  that  they  experienced  pleasure  in  the  occupation. 

Persons  in  whom  the  propensity  is  strong,  and  not  directed  by  superior 
sentiments,  are  animated  hj  an  instinctive  tendency  to  oppose  every  mea- 
sure, sentiment,  and  doctrine  advocated  by  others ;  and  they  frequently 
impose  upon  themselves  so  far  as  to  mistake  this  disposition  for  an  acute 
spirit  of  philosophizing,  prompting  them  to  greater  vigour  of  investigation 
than  other  men.  Bayle,  the  author  of  the  Historical  Dictionary,  appears 
to  have  been  a  person  of  this  description  ;  for,  in  writing,  his  general  rule 
was,  to  take  the  side  in  opposition  to  every  one  else  :  and  hence  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  way  to  make  him  write  usefully  wasj  to  attack 
him  only  when  he  was  in  the  right,  for  he  would  then  combat  in  favour 
of  truth^with  all  the  energy  of  a  powerful  mind.  William  Cobbett  men- 
tions, that,  in  his  youth,  the  rattle  of  the  drum  inviting  him  to  war  was 
enchanting  music  to  his  ears,  and  that  he  ardently  became  a  soldier.  In 
his  maturer  years  the  combative  propensity  seemed  to  ^low  with  equal 
activity  in  his  mind,  although  exerted  in  a  diflferent  direction.  By  speech 
and  writing  he  contended  m  favour  of  every  opinion  that  was  interesting 
for  the  day.  To  Combativeness  was  owing  nO  small  portion  of  that  bold* 
ness  which  even  his  enemies  could  not  deny  him  to  possess. 
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The  organ  it  larg«  also  in  persons  who  have  murdered  from  the  impalse 
•f  the  moment,  rather  than  from  cool  deliberate  design.  The  casts  of 
Haggart  and  Mary  Macinnes  are  examples  in  point.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  several  casts  of  Caribs*  skulls,  a  tribe  remarkable  for  the  fierceness 
of  their  couraee.  Tbe  ancient  artists  have  represented  it  large  in  their 
statues  of  gladiators.  The  practice  of  gladiatorship,  as  also  the  prize- 
fights of  £ngland,  have  for  their  object  the  ^tification  of  this  propensity. 

When  the  oi^an  is  very  large  and  active,  it  gives  a  hard  thumping  sound 
to  tbe  voice,  as  if  every  word  contained  a  blow.  Madame  de  Stael  mforms 
us,  that  Bonaparte's  voice  assumed  this  kmd  of  intonation  when  he  was 
9ngry ;  and  I  have  observed  similar  manifestations  in  indiyiduals  whom  I 
knew  to  possess  this  part  of  the  brain  largely  developed.  When  predo- 
minant, it  gives  a  sharp  expression  to  the  lips,  and  the  individual  has  the 
tendency  to  throw  his  head  backward,  and  a  little  to  the  side,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  organ,  or  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  boxer  or  fencer. 

When  the  organ  is  small,  the  individual  experiences  great  difficulty  in 
resisting  attacks ;  and  he  is  not  able  to  make  his  way  in  psths  where  he 
most  invade  the  prejudices  or  encounter  the  hostility  of  others.  Exces- 
sively timid  children  are  generally  deficient  in  this  organ  and  possess  a 
large  Cautiousness ;  their  heads  resembling  the  figure  of  the  Cingalese 
boy  on  p.  135.  I  conceive  the  extreme  diffidence  and  embarrassment  of 
Cowper  the  poet,  to  have  arisen  from  such  a  combination ;  and  in  his 
verses  he  loathes  war  with  a  deep  abhorrence.  Deficiency  of  Combir 
tiveness,  however,  does  not  produce  fear ;  for  this  is  a  positive  emotion, 
often  of  great  vivacity,  which  cannot  originate  firom  a  mere  negation  of 
an  opposite  quality. 

Combatsveness  is  generally  more  developed  in  men  than  in  women ; 
but  in  the  latter  it  is  sometimes  large.  If  it  predominates,  it  gives  a  bold 
and  forwavd  air  to  the  female  ;  and  when  a  child  she  would  probably  be 
distinguished  as  a  romp. 

In  society  it  is  useful  to  know  the  eiSects  of  this  (acuity,  fof  then  we 
can  treat  it  according  to  its  nature.  When  we  wish  to  convince  a  person 
in  whom  the  organ  is  large  and  Conscientionsness  deficient,  he  wQl  nevei 
endeavour  to  seize  the  meaning  or  spirit  of  our  observations,  but  will  per- 
tinaciously pot  these  aside,  catch  at  any  inaccuracy  of  expression,  fly  to 
a  plausible,  although  obviously,  false  inference,  or  thrust  in  some  extraneous 
circumstance,  as  if  it  were  of  essential  importance,  merely  to  embarrass 
the  discussion.  Individoalp  so  c<mstituted  are  rarely  convinced  of  any- 
thing, and  the  proper  course  of  treatment  is,  to  drop  the  argument  and 
leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.  This^  by  withdrawing  the 
opportunity  for  exercising  their  Combativeness,  is  really  a  punishment  to 
them ;  and  our  views  will  have  a  better  chance  to  sink  into  their  minds, 
unheeded  by  themselves,  than  if  urged  by  us,  and  resisted  by  them,  which 
would  infallibly  be  the  case  if  we  showed  anxiety  for  their  conviction. 
The  test  of  a  combative  spirit  is  to  state  some  clear  and  almost  self-evi- 
dent proposition  as  part  of  our  discourse.  The  truly  contentious  opponent 
will  instinctively  dispute  or  deny  it ;  and  we  need  proceed  no  farther. 

When  the  organ  is  large,  and  excited  by  strong  potations,  an  excessive 
tendency  to  quarrel  and  fight  is  the  consequence.  Hence  some  indivi- 
duals, in  whom'  it  is  great,  but  whose  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
capable  of  restraining  it  when  sober,  appear,  when  inebriated,  to  be  of  a 
diffisrent  nature,  and  extremely  combative.*  The  organ  is  liable  also  to 
excessive  excitation  through  disease.  Pinel  gives  several  examples  of 
monomania  clearly  referable  to  it  and  Destructiveness.  "  A  maniac,** 
says  he,  **  naturally  peaceful  and  gentle  in  disposition,  appeared  inspired 

*  On  tbe  question,  why  intoxication  excites,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  or 
nos  of  Cembativeness  and  Destructiveness  f  see  77k«  Pkren,  Jounu,  is.,  ^' 
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by  the  demon  of  malice  during  the  fit.  He  was  then  in  an  nneasingiy 
mischievous  activity.  He  locked  up  his  companions  in  their  cells,  pro- 
voked and  struck  them,  and  at  every  word  raised  some  new  quarrel  and 
fighting."  Another  individaal,  who,  during  his  lucid  intervals,  was  mild, 
obliging,  reserved,  and  even  timid  in  bis  manners,  became,  daring  the  fit, 
highly  audacious,  **  and  experienced  the  most  violent  propensity  to  |m>- 
voke  those  who  approached  him,  and  to  irritate  and  fi^t  them  avee  o»- 
trance.^*  On  visitmg  London  Bedlam  in  1834, 1  ezammSi  the  bead  of  a 
male  patient,  and  pronounced  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  to  be 
uncommonly  lar^e.  I  was  desired  to  look  at  his  himds.  They  were  fas- 
tened to  rings  m  an  iron  girdle  round  his  waist.  He  had  committed 
murder  in  an  access  of  fury,  and  was  liable  to  relapses,  in  which  he 
manifested  these  propensities  with  inordinate  vehemence. 

This  organ  is  found  also  in  the  lower  animals ;  but  there  are  great 
differences  among  them  in  respect  to  its  energy.  Rabbits,  for  instanee, 
are  more  courageous  than  hares  ;  and  one  6og  looks  incessantly  for  an 
opportunity  of  fighting,  while  another  always  flies  from  the  combat.  The 
bull-doff  forms  a  contrast  in  this  propensity  to  the  myhonnd ;  and  the  head 
of  the  former  is  much  wider  between  and  behind  the  ears  than  the  latter. 
**  This  also,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  *'  is  an  unfailing  sign  to  recognise  if  a 
horse  be  shy  and  timid,  or  bold  and  sure.  The  same  difierence  is  ob- 
served in  game-cocks  and  game-hens,  in  comparison  with  domestic  fowls. 
Horse-jockeys,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting  cocks,  have  long  made 
this  observation." 

The  name  given  to  this  faculty  by  Dr.  Gall  is  the  inHinet  tf  ttlf-itfenct 
and  defenet  <^froperty ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  justly  regards  this  appellation 
as  too  narrow.  **  According  to  the  arrangementof  nature,"  says  he,  **  it 
is  necessary  to  fight  in  order  to  defend.  Such  a  propensity  most,  there- 
fore, oust  iorthe  purposes  of  defence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,  like 
all  others,  of  general  application,  and  not  limited  to  self-defence :  I  there- 
fore, call  the  cerebral  part  in  which  it  inheres  the  organ  of  the  mvpensiif 
tojightt  or  of  ComhtOneness."  Mr.  Robert  Cox  has  publishea  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  faculty  in  the  ninth  volume  of  TV  Phrenalogiud  Journal, 
(p.  147,)  and  arrives  at  tKe  conclusion,  that,  when  stripped  of  all  acciden- 
tal modifications,  it  is  *'  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  instinct  or  propensity 
to  oppose,  or,  as  it  may  be  shortly  expressed,  Opposwenessy  He  regards 
<<  Combativeness,"  or  the  tendency  to  fight,  as  the  result  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  organ  now  under  discussion,  and  that  of  Destructiveness. 

Sir  George  A&kenzie,  unknown  to  Mr.  Cox,  had  previously  expressed 
%  similar  view  in  his  Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  published  in  1^80.  **  We 
are  inclined,"  says  he,  '*  to  consider  a  propensity  to  fight  as  a  compound 
feeling ;  and  also  that  desire  which  some  persons  appear  to  have,  of  being 
objects  of  terror  to  others.  A  propensity  to  fight  implies  a  desire  to  injure. 
No  man  can  feel  a  desire  to  attack  another,  and  say  that  he  has  no  desire 
lo  hurt  him."  P.  99.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  organ  of  Combativeness 
will  be  found  in  The  Phrertobgical  Journal,  r.,  570 ;  vii.,  688 ;  viit.,  208, 
406,  596 ;  ix.,  61. 

6.  DESTRUCTirENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above,  and  extends  a  little  backward 
and  forward  from,  the  external  openins  of  the  ear,  and  corresponds  to  the 
tower  portion  of  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  Dr.  Gall's 
plates  It  extends  a  few  lines  fartner  back  than  in  those  given  by  Dr.  Spurt- 
neiin :  and  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  when  it  is  excessively  large,  the  whole 
portion  of  the  skull  from  the  inferior  margin  of  the  parietal  bones  to  the 
ears  is  elevated ;  and  that  in  cases  of  smaller  developement  (be  orami- 
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;•  is  cohfined  to  thA  low«r  part  of  th«  temporal  bonea.  I  hare  aaoii 
ezanples  of  both  ktnda.  The  extern^  opening  of  the  ear  is  ranch  lower 
in  some  individaaU  thast  in  oUiers.  Its  aepreatton  ia  caosed  by  the  mat 
sise  of  the  cerebral  convolotiona  which  lie  over  the  petrona  portion  m  the 
temporal  bone  and  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  is  one  sign  of 
Destrnctifeness  being  large. 

Dr.  Oall  gives,  in  substance,  the  following  accoant  of  the  discOTOiy  ^ 
this  organ :  In  comparing  attentively  the  skulls  of  several  of  the  lower 
animals,  he  observed  a  characteristic  difference  between  those  of  the  car- 
nitorons  and  the  graminivorous  tribos.  In  gramisivorons  aahaala  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  brain  lies  behind  the  external  opening  of  the  ear ; 
while  in  the  carnivoroas  a  considerably  larger  mass  is  situated  there. 
He  found  also  that  the  skulls  of  the  latter  were  more  prominent  above 
the  ear  than  those  of  the  former:  For  a  long  time  he  merely  commani- 
cated  these  observations  to  his  hearers,  without  making  the  least  appli- 
cation of  them  to  Phrenok>gy.  He  only  pointed  out  thai,  by  inspecttag 
the  cranium,  even  when  the  teeth  are  wanting,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
whether  the  animals  belong  to  the  gt^mixii^orous  Or  csraivorous  genera. 
It  happened,  at  length,  that  some  one  sent  him  the  skull  of  a  parricide  ; 
bat  he  put  it  aside,  without  imagining  that  Xh%  skuUs  of  murderers  coold 
be  of  any  use. to  him  in  bis  researches.  Shortly  afterward  he  received 
also  the  cranium  of  a  highwayriita,  who,  not  satisfied  frith  robbing,  had 
naardered  several  of  his  victims. .  He  placed  these  two  ciapla  side  by 
side,  and  frectaently  examined  them.  Every  time. that  he  did  so  he  was 
struck  with  this  cRcumstance,  that,  aUbbugh  they  differed  ia  almost  every 
other  point,  each  of  them  presented  a  distinct .  and  correspondinc  pro* 
minence  immediately  above  the  external  <yening  of  the  ear.  Having 
observed,  however^  the  sa(me  proininence  in  some  other  crania  in  his 
collection;  he  thought  that  it  might  be  by.  niere  accident  that  this  part 
was  so  much  developed  in  the  skulls  of  the  lAurderers.  It  was  only  after 
a  considerable  time,  therefore,  that  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  diibrent 
conformation  of  the  brain  in  cartfivdrdus  and  mminivorous  animals ;  and 
having  then  observed  diat  the  part  whi^  was  large  in  carnivorous  animals, 
was  precisely  that  which  was  so  mii^cfa  dere^oped  in  the  murderers,  the 
question  occurred  to  him.  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  connexion 
between  the  conformation  of  brain  thus  indicated  and  the  propensity  to 
kill  1  *'  At  first,**  says  Dr.  Gall,  «*  I  revolted  from  this  idea ;  but  as  my 
only  business  was  to  observe  and  to  state  the  xesatt  of  my  observations, 
I  acknowledged  no  other  law  than  that  of  truth."  **  Let  us  not,  therefore,*' 
says  he,  "  fear  to  unfoldi  the  mysteries  of  nsture,  for  it  is  only  when  we 
shall  have  discovered  the  hidden  springs  of  human  actions  that  we  shsfl 
know  how  to  guide  the  conduct  of  men." 

l*his  faculty  has  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule,  owing  partly  to  its 
having  been  named  by  Dr.  Gall  the  penckAjU  au  meurlre^  or  propensity 
to  kill.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  of  the  oigaii 
of  murder.  Killing  being  a  necessarv  operation,  he  regarded  this  as  St 
legitimate  aim  of  the  faculty  when  ri^tly  directed ;  but  **  I  have  never,*' 
says  he,  "  in  speaking  of  the  in»tinei  dm  meuHre^  meant  a  propensity  to 
homicide."  The  word  Destructiveness  employed  by  Dr.  Spursheim  is  a  ^ 
more  comprehensive  appellation,  and  the  propensity  thus  designsted  is 
recognised  by  many  authors  as  existing  in  the  human  mind.  Lord  Kames 
observes,  that  **  there  is  a  contrivance  of  Nature,  no  less  simple  than 
effectual,  which  engages  men  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  the  fatigues  of 
hunting  and  the  uncertainty  of  capture ;  and  that  is  oit  appetite  for  hunt' 
ing." — **  It  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  providential  care,  the  adapting 
the  internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  external  circumstances.  The  appe- 
tite for  hunting,  though  among  us  little  necessary  for  food,  is  to  this  day 
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rvmarkable  in  yoang  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Natural  propen- 
sities  may  be  rendered  faint  or  obscure^  bat  never  are  totally  eradicati^d."* 
Vicesimus  Knoz,  inhia  Essays,  gives  a  similar  theory  of  hunting.  The 
delight  felt  in  this  sport  has  been  ascribed  to  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
to  emulation,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  in  our  aim  ;  but  if  these 
were  the  only  sources  of  the  enjoyment,  it  ought  to  be  as  pleasant  to  gallop 
over  hill  and  dale,  and  leap  hedge  «nd  ditcl^  without  as  with  an  aoimai 
in  chase,  and  as  agreeable  to  shoot  at  any  inanimate  object  thrown  into 
the  air  as  at  a  bird.  This,  however,  -is  not  the  case :  unless  there  is  a 
creature  to  sufiter  the  effects  of  hunting  and  shooting,  little  pleasure  ui 
derived  from  these  laborious  pastimes.   - 

The  feeling  is  familiar  to  poets  and  authors  who  delineate  hunum 
nature.  The  description  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  King  Robert  Braoo 
avenging  on  Cormac  Doil  the  death  of  Allan,  is  written  in  the  very  spiiit 
of  DestructivenesB  • 

<* Not  so  awoke  the  King!  his  hand 
Snatched  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
With  this  he  crossed  the  murderer's  path, 

And  Tgneed  young  Allan  well  \ 

The  spattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood 

Hissed  on  the  half-eztingoished  wood ; 

.  The  miscteant  gaap'd  and  felL" 

Tile  same  author  recognises  several  of  the  phrenological  facolties  in 
the  following  lines — ^in  particular,  Love  of  Approbation  and  Destmcttva- 
BOSS ;  the  latter,  however,  only  in  a  state  of  abuse.  The  verses  refer  to 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum : 

"  But  O I  amid  that  waste  of  life. 
What  varioos  motives  fired  with  strife ! 
The  Aspiiing  noble  hUdLforfaoM^ 
Ttie  patriot  for  his  o&uiar^a  dUdm  ; 
This  knight  htSMfoothfol  strengdi  to  prove. 
And  that  to  earn  his  lady's  love : 
ShmBfoughtfnnt  n^fian.  tkint  ^Uood; 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 
But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  fgao^ 

The  noble,  and  the  slave, 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  raomii^  trode. 
To  that  dark  hm,  the  grave." 

In  Reedteetions  of  the  Pernnmda^  bt  the  author  of  Sketches  ik  IneUa, 
the  following  passage  occurs  :  '*  As  the  chin  dews  of  evening  wen  de- 
scending on  onr  bivouack,  a  staif-offieer,  with  a  courier,  came  galloping 
into  it,  and  alighted  at  the  quarters  of  our  general.  It  was  soon  known 
among  us  that  a  severe  and  sanguinary  action  had  been  fought  by  our 
brother-soldiers  at  Talavera.  Disjointed  rumours  spoke  of  a  dear-bought 
field,  a  heavy  loss,  and  a  subsequent  retreat.  I  well  remember  bow  we 
all  gathered  round  our  fires  to  listen,  to  conjecture,  and  to  talk  about  this 
gkmous  bat  bk>ody  event.  We  regretted  that  we  had  borne  no  share  in 
the  henours  of  such  a  day ;  and  we  talked  mth  an  undefined  pleasure  about 
the  eamage.  Yes  I  strange  as  it  may  appeu-,  soldiers,  and  not  they  alone, 
talk  of  the  slaughter  of  battle-fields  with  a  sensation  which  partakes  of  plea- 
sure." (P.  39.)  In  eonfirmation  of  this  remark,  I  may  notice  that  I  have 
met  with  some  young  men  who  possessed  good  moral  qualities,  but  whose 
thoughts  ran  habitually  on  killing  and  slaughtering.  The  impulse  was  re- 
strained, but  they  confessed  that  it  would  have  given  them  great  momentary 
giratifiealion  to  smash  and  slay.     In  them  the  organ  was  decidedly  laige 

*  Sketches,  B.  L 
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The  porpose  of  this  facaky  in  the  haman  mind,  and  its  utility,  are  easily 
discoverable.  In  regarding  this  scene  of  craatioq,  we  perceive  man  sur- 
rounded by  ferocious  animals,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves  ; 
which  not  only  are  incapable  of  being  tamed  and  put  to  use,  but  would  be 
fatal  to  him  if  he  did  not  destroy  them.  To  maintain  himself  in  existence, 
therefore,  he  must  put  many  animals  to  death.  Moieover^  he  has  received 
from  nature  a  stomach  fitted  to  digest  animal  food,  and  a  bodily  system 
that  18  nourished,  excited,  and  preserved  in  health  and  activity  by  the 
aliment  which  it  affords.  To  Ratify  this  appetite,  he  must  bereave 
animals  of  life  by  sudden  destruction ;  for  their  nesh  is  unwholesome,  and 
unfit  for  use,  if  they  die  of  old  age  or  disease.  In  the  last  place,  some 
human  beings  themselves  are  so  inspired  by  evil  passions,  that  only  the 
certainty  that  aggression  would  be  repelled  by  the  infliction  of  pain  or 
death,  is  sufficient  to  curb  their  appetites  and  prevent  them  from  injuring 
their  fellow-men.  Now,  let  us  consider  in  wnat  condition  man,  placed 
in  these  circumstances,  would  have  stood,  if  he  had  been  without,  this 
propensity.  He  would  have  been  the  timid  prey  of  eveiy  ferocious  animal 
in  want  of  a  meal.  With  Destructiveness  m  his  mind,  the  lion  and  t^er 
read  their  fate  in  his  eye,  and  shrink  from  the  encounter,  unless  irresis- 
tibly impelled  by  starvation. 

Jf^et  us,  moreover,  imagine  a  community  of  men  in  whom  no  Destruc- 
tiveness was  found ;  who  would,  reason  with,  entreat,  or  flee  from  their 
adversaries,  but  never  raise  a  weapon  in  their  own  defence :  how  speedily 
would  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  flock  to  the  mansions  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, as  to  their  appropriate  prey ;  aiul  what  contumelies  and  snfienngs 
would  they  compel  them  to  endure !  But  let  them  possess  the  propensity 
in  question ;  let  them,  in  short,  raise  their  standard,  and,  like  Scotland's 
monarch,  inscribe  on  it,  "  Nemo  me  impune  Ueetset " — a  motto  inspured 
by  Destructiveness  and  Conscientiousness  combined ;  and  let  them  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  words,  by  hurling  vengeaace  on  every  wanton  aggres- 
sor ;  and  such  a  people  will  subsequently  live  in  peace  under  their  olive 
and  their  vine,  protected  by  the  terrer  with  which  this  faculty  inspires 
those  who,  but  for  it,  would  render  the  world  a  scene  of  horror  and  de- 
vastation. When  any  power  is  indispensable  to  human  safety.  Nature 
implants  it  in  the  mind ;  and  such  an  instinct  is  Destructiveness. 

Combativeness,  then,  gives  courage  to  meet  danger  unappalled,  and  to 
resist  it.  Destructiveness.  make^  the  onset  perilous  and  terrible  to  the 
aggressor.  Combativeness  enables  us  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles, 
and,  having  surmounted  them,  desires  no  more.  Destructiveness  prompts 
us  to  chastise  or  even  exterminate  the  causes  of  them,  so  that  they  may 
never  rise  up  again  to  create  fresh  annoyance.  Ccmbativeness  would 
inspire  Luther  and  Knox  with  courage  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
Destructiveness  would  prompt,  them  utterly  to  destroy  the  Roman  Hie 
rarchy,  and  to  trample  its  insignia  under  foot. 

When  the  energy  of  this  faculty  is  great .  and  Benevolence  moderate, 
indifference  to  pain  and  destruction  is  the  result.  When  too  weak.  Bene- 
volence being  strong,  poignant  distress  is  felt  at  the  sight  of  death  and 
suffering  of  every  kind.  We  are  surrounded  by  death  in  all  its  forms,  and 
by  destruction  in  its  every  shape ;  and  Nature,  by  means  of  this  faculty, 
steels  our  minds  so  far  as  to  fit  us  for  our  condition,  and  to  render  scenes 
which  our  situation  constrains  us  to  witness,  not  insupportable.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  obduracy  of  feeling,  re^rdlessness  of  suffering,  and  indif- 
ference to  the  calamities  of  our  raee,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  ex- 
istence tolerable  in  this  world  of  mingled  joy  and  wo.  I  have  seen  in- 
dividuals miserable  from  too  great  feebleness  of  this  faculty.  Every  being 
m  a  state  of  pain  harrowed  up  their  feelings,  lacerated  their  heartSi  and 
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produced  a  degree  of  continued  uneasiness  scarcely  conceivable  by  persons 
of  more  obdurate  dispositions. 

Mr.  Robert  Coz,  in  an  ingenious  essay  on  **  The  Laws  of  Activity  of 
Bestructiveness,"  published  m  Tfie  Phrehologieal  Journal,  vol.  iz.,  p.  402, 
regards  the  primitive  feeling  manifested  by  this  organ  to  be  **  the  pro- 
pensity to  injure."  **  Let  me  not,"  says  he,  "  be  misapprehended.  In- 
jury does  not  necessarily  imply  malice  or  mischief.  There  are  occasions 
when  it  is  beneficial  to  mjure  ;  though  doubtless  the  propensity  is  mani- 
fested less  frequently  in  its  uses  than  in  its  abases.  We  may  destroy, 
kill,  or  chastise  for  good  purposes  as  well  as  bad ;  nay,  we  are  compelled 
to  do  so  :  and  the  faculty  which  prompts  to  such  conduct  needs  only  to 
be  regulated  by  morality  and  reason.  Destruction  is  extreme  injury ;  to 
kill  is  to  injure  tnottaUy;  slander  and  reproach  ure  verbal  injuries;  chas- 
tisement is  injurioue  to  bodily  comfort ;  we  injure  a  statue  by  breaking 
off  its  nose."  Mr.  Coz  remarks,  that  "  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  human 
constitation,  that,  when  any  of  our  faculties  is  pained  or  disagreeably 
active,  this  propensity  instantly  comes  into  play ;  that  is  to  say,  there  ia 
immediately  ezcited  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  an  melination  to  injure-^ 
having  for  its  object  the  inflicter  of  the  pain,  if  one  ezist,  but  not  frequently 
vented,  where  the  feeling  is  uncontrolled  by  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellectual  powers,  upon  neutral  individuals,  or  even  inanimate  objects." 
A  foolish  nurse  beats  the  mund  on  which  a  heedless  child  has  fallen, 
and  thereby  gratifies  its  feelmg  of  revenge,  or  its  desire  to  injure  the  ob- 
ject which  occasioned  the  pain.  I  concur  in  Mr.  Coz's  view,  in  so  far 
that  I  regard  the  desire  to  injure  as  one  form  of  manifestation  of  Destmc- 
tiveness ;  but  I  doubt  whether  in  evexy  individual  this  desire  is  in- 
stinctively felt  on  every  occasion  when  pain  is  ezperienced.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  case  only  when  Deetmetiveness  has  been  trained  to  act 
on  such  occasions,  or  when  the  organ  is  very  large  and  active.  Bat  if  in 
any  individual  it  is  moderate,  and  Benevolence  and  Veneration  are  very 
large,  I  think  that  the  fimt  emotions  of  snch  a  person  in  ezpeiiencing 
pain  are,  resignation,  meekness,  and  submission.  To  this,  however,  Mr. 
Coz  replies,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  as  the  result  of  moral  train- 
ing, and  of  religious  and  philosophical  impressions,  that  resignation  and 
meekness  in  such  circumstances  are  found ;  the  natural  and  immediate 
tendency  of  pain  and  grief  being  to  ezcite  Destructiveness.  This,  he 
argues,  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  conduct  of  ill-educated  people,  and  espe- 
cially of  children  and  savages — a  class  of  persons  who  act  almost  ezclu- 
sively  from  impulse  of  the  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  and  unmodified 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  A  large  Destructiveness  is  nuat 
easily  roused. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  heads  of  cool  and  deliberate  murderers.  It 
is  very  laige,  and  Benevolence  small,  in  the  skull  of  Bellinghara,  who 
murdered  Mr.  Percival.*  The  temporal  bones  protrude  very  ranch  in  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Destidctivenees,  on  each  side,  and  the  frontal 
bone  presents  a  receding  surface  at  the  organ  of  Benevolence,  where  the 
skulls  of  individuals  remarkable  for  benevolence  generally  rise  into  an 
elevation  of  an  inch  or  more.  A  cast  of  Bellingham*s  skull  may  be  in- 
spected in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection.  The  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness is  largely  developed  also  in  the  skull  of  Gordon,  who  accompanied 
a  poor  half-fatuous  pedlar  boy,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  muir,  beat  out  his 
brains  with  the  heel  of  his  cleg,  and  robbed  him  of  his  pack,  not  worth 
twenty  shillings.f  The  skull  itself  is  in  the  Society's  collection,  and  the 
bones  protrude  considerably  on  each  side  at  the  region  in  question.  The 
protrusion  in  these  instances  arises  from  its  ezcess  over  the  neigbbonring 

^ns.     If  they  had  been  equally  large,  there  would  have  been  great 
'  Phrenohgicdt  TVansactiont,  p.  339.  i  fb.,  p.  327 
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gciwnl  breadth,  bat  no  panicnltr  elevation.  iMipsrleDeed  oburren 
oHen  M\  into  greit  errora  b;  looking  for  protniaion  ilone.  The  organ  ii 
luge  in  Chirle*  Rotberham,  vho  palled  a  (take  fram  a  hrdge  ana 


;  the  brains  of  a  poor  woman  on  the  bighwaj,  and  robbai  ber  of  loma 
J  ttifline  articles.  It  i>  law  >1m  in  Ibe  •kulta  of  Hone;,  Ni«bet,  atul 
eke;,  who  weie  executed  for  mnidei.  It  it  vet^r  large,  wilh  deficient 
moral  organi,  in  William  Hare,  who  mnntersd  aiitaen  human  beinga,  for 
the  aake  of  the  price  or  Ihair  dead  bodiea  a*  aobjecl*  fa 
■       ■     ~      '  ■        ■  eaSeandS' 


borgh  for  pir^c;  and  mardsi ;  alio  in  the  head  of  Robert  Dean,  executed 
for  murdering  a  child  witboat  any  rational  motife  ;  and  in  the  bead  of 
Mitchell,  oieculed  for  mnrderine  a  j^oong  womaa  wbom  he  bad  aeduead. 
In  the  headi  of  Daiid  Higgatt  and  Marj  MacinnB*.  executed  at  Edinbargfa, 
and  of  Booth,  a  poacher,  eiecnted  at  Yotfc,  all  foe  marden  eooiaiitlad  on 
the  impulte  of  the  momeDt,  it  appear*  conaiderahlj  daceloped ;  wbila  in 
them  Cotnbattveneca  alto  i*  largt.  In  the  akall  of  Tardy,  an  alrocioui 
pirate,  murderer,  and  auicide,*  the  developemeut  of  Deatrtietireaeaa  ia 
enormoua.  It  ia  large  alao  in  the  akull  of  Kobert  Burtit.t  The  reader 
maj  conlraal,  aJ  aitualion  of  ihi*  organ,  the  akoIU  nipieaented  on  p.  I3fi 
of  the  preaent  work. 

The  Phrenological  Soeietj  pooeaeat  caata  of  the  akolla  of  fire  CatfiM, 
who  ate  well  known  to  he  a  ferocioat  tribe,  and  in  all  of  them  tha  organ 
of  DeatTuctiveneia  ia  decidedly  large.  On  (be  otber  hand,  Dr.  Oeorgo 
Hurray  Patertoo,  aargeon  in  the  Honorable  Eatt  India  Companj'a  aer- 
*iee,  mantiona,  aa  the  reaalt  of  tbree  thouaand  actual  eiaminalioDa,  tbat 
the  organ  ia  amall  in  the  haadi  of  Hindooa  in  general,  «ho  are  known  to 


*  Pinit^itieal  Jtmrnl,  r. 
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be  extremely  tender  m  ngtti  U>  uiimal  life.-  Id  the  iklillB  of  thirtf-aeVen 
Hindoos,  twelve  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  thi*  |^ntl«- 
man,  two  by  Di.  J.  S.  Combe,  of  Leith,  and  the  otheri  Ivr  Sir  Qeotge 
Mackenzie,  the  developcment  ol  the  oiVan  ia  in  genera]  decidedly  leu 
than  in  the  crania  of  moat  Europeens.     TTie  orf  an  ia  moderately  developed 


a  the  Esquimaui  and  Cingalese,  and  they  ire  etran^ra  to  cruetlj  tod 
'.     It  is  veiy  latgB  in  the  Papuan  lelandere,  w^o  ere  veer  pi 
In  the  caiirs  of  three  Swedish  Laplanden  presented  lo 


Society  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Schwartz,  of  Stockholm,  ^e  ergan  ia  la^e  ;  aod 
accordingly  the  temper  of  that  people  n  very jussionate.t  The  subjoined 
fifurei  represent  ihs  skulls  of  Terdy  and  a  Cingaleio.  A  seclian  of  the 
litter  will  be  foand  on  page  37. 


When  excited  by  intoiication,  the  orgeni  eometimea  becomea  angOTem- 
able  I  and  benee  arisea  the  destroction  of  glusea,  miTiora,  cbaiia,  and 
eieiy  other  frangible  object,  at  (he  close  of  many  a  feaat.  Hence  aUe 
the  tMnplation,  often  aJnMst  irreaiettble,  experienced  by  many  a  wotthy 
citizen,  when  inebriated,  to  smash  t  lamp  ia  hi*  pn>greaB  home.  One 
gentleman  assured  roe  that  the  lamps  have  appeared  to  him,  when  in  this 
state,  as  it  were,  twinkling  on  his  path  with  a  wicked  and  acomfnl  gleam, 
■nd  that  he  baa  frequently  lifted  bis  stick  to  punish  Ibeii  impertinsnce, 
when  a  remnant  of  reason  wattained  the  meditated  blow.  Id  him  De- 
■troctiveoess  is  decidedly  large,  but,  when  sober,  there  is  not  a  mora 
excellent  person. 

This  organ  is  larger  in  the  male  head  than  in  the  female  ;  and  bencs 
the  ^nale  head  is  if  gensral  broadst.  The  manifeatations  corteapond; 
for  lbs  pn^nsilir>Tesa  vigoroualy  manifested  bj  woman  than  hy  man. 

Id  acti>s  Ufa  a  good  endowment  of  the  organ  is  an  indiapanaabla  re- 


•  PhrmolagicoJ  Joiinw/,  ii.,  364 ;  »li„  638 ;  Tiii.,  298, 
i  Ib.,ii.,3aS;  udHalte-Biue's  nimirialGiogr-^ii,(EiiBbar^  editisBj 
fi.,  US.    As  to  the  DealruBtiireiieBa  of  the  Soeteh  aad  PeiDTianS,  aea  n* 
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loo  hemTilj  even  on  the  meaaestf  the  feelipg  of  resentment  will  start  into 
•ctiWtj  to  repel  the  insult  1  and  resentment  is  the  result  of  Bestructive- 
ness  excited  by  wounded  Self- Esteem.  In  the  case  of  officers  conduct- 
ing difficult  and  dangerous  enterprises,  what  weight  would  the  word  of 
command  carry,  if  evei^  stubborn  mind.that  received  it  knew,  for  certain, 
that  the  leader's  dispositions  were  so  soft  that  he  would  inflict  no  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  1  and  punishment  flows  from  Destructiverjsss 
directed  by  justice  :  the  sword,  accordingly,  is  carried  before  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Destructiveness  ready  to  fall  o»  the  con- 
temners of  the  law. 

These  are  not  mere  theoretical  ideas,  but  views  founded  on  actual  ob- 
servations. The  Hindoo  head  is  smaller  than  the  European,  and  in  par- 
ticular Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  less  in  it  in  proportion  to 
the  other  organs ;  and  we  see  millions  of  the  former  conquered  by  thou- 
sands of  the  latter.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  were  so  soft  that  they 
scarcely  struck  fire,  however  hardly  they  were  hit ;  who  shrunk  and  re- 
treated, yet  agonized  under  every  insult  that  was  oflfered ;  whose  angei 
was  so  feeble  that  its  manifestations  excited  only  a  deeper  scorn,  and 
incited  to  farther  outrages.  Such  individuals  possessed  small  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness,  and  were  carried  through  life  on  the  shoulders 
of  others,  being  incapable  of  fighting  their  own  way  amid  the  turmoils  of 
the  world.     Men  who  have  an  ample  endowment  of  these  organs,  well  re- 

Elated  by  superior  sentiments,  are  not  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  them 
civilized  society  we  pass  years  without  a  contest ;  but  it  is  because  all 
know  that  the  sentinels  are  at  their  post,  and  that  attack  is  dangerous. 
A  man  in  whom  society  recognises  a  deficiency  of  these  powers,  is  not 
equally  safe  from  affgression. 

Destructiveness  has  been  regarded  by  some  phrenologists  as  commu- 
nicating a  more  general  energy  to  the  mind.  Endeavouring  to  trace 
analytically  the  manner  in  which  it  produces  this  efiect,  they  have  sup- 
posed it  to  give  an  impatient  craving  appetite  for  excitement ;  a  desire  to 
Tent  the  mind,  as  it  werd,  on  something ;  a  feeling  which  would  be  de- 
lighted with  smashing  and  turmoil,  or  with  any  irregular  commotion, 
rather  than  with  the  listlessness  of  repose :  and  nence  a  large  develope- 
ment  of  it  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  that  drowsiness  of  disposition 
which  dreams  life  away  in  vapid  inactivity,  is  contented  to  accept  absence 
of  suffering  for  enjoyment,  and  feels  pain  rather  than  pleasure  in  excite- 
ment. '  In  this  view  it  is  supposed  to  give  a  general  stir  and  impetus  to 
the  mental  faculties.  The  Hindoos,  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  are  re- 
markable, not  only  for  great  tenderness  of  animal  life,  but  for  deficiency 
in  energy  of  character.  In  point  of  fact,^gwever]fthe  tjyyt"  «n  gei^erai 
'■■''■'^""^^^"^''^'''^'■'''^''■^"^^■""^TeBeBBRSwer  can  te  manilesteJ  i* 


'•  iTtl  r:Ty7nrnr«gTii^rz.ii.TOfo^:y'^i;t:\yi- 


and  tne  real  eneci  or  -ue»Lrm^i.AwciicnM  a|i|icaia  i*^  ipt^  m  pa  ip  cuniiyiumc^t<y 
ability  to  act  with  energy  in  certain  situations  in  which,  were  that  organ 
small,  the  individual  would  be  completely  paralyzed.  In  this  view^  it 
may  add  efficiency  even  to  Benevolence,  to  which,  at  first  sightj  it  ap- 
pears directly  opposed  ;  but  it  does  so,  not  by  increasing  the  positive 
amount  of  that  feeling,  which  depends  on  its  own  organ,  but  by  fitting 
the  possessor  to  perform  acts  of  real  kindness,  which  reqHire  severity  as 
their  means. 

As  much  ill-nature  as  wit  is  necessary  for  satire,  and  Destructiveness 
gives  to  it,  to  sarcasm,  and  to  invective,  their  edge.  It  prompts  also  to 
the  conception  of  images  of  terror,  which  become  sublime  or  horrible,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  clothed  wi^h  Ideality,  or  presented  in  naked  deformity. 
In  Lord  Byron*s  works  it  is  strongly  manifested.  His  appetite  for  fierce 
oxeitement— the  dailc  and  dismal  scenes  of  sufiering  and  murder  which 
Unerally  tbonn^  tH  \m  stofi^f — together  with  the  deadly  venom  and  the 
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fearfal  vehemence  of  hit  pen,  when  directed  against  his  enemies— could 
proceed  from  no  source  bat  the  faculty  in  question.  It  leads  a  poet  u 
general  to  imagine  scenes  of  deTastation  and  destruction,  and  to  delight 
in  the  description  of  them.  Byron*s  poem  of  Darkness  exhibits  the  Terjr 
form  and  pressure  of  Destructiveness. 

The  abuses  of  this  faculty  are  easily  recognised  in  society.  There 
are  persons  who  fly  mto  a  passion  upon  every  trifling  occurrence,  and 
vent  their  rage  on  all  who  are  subiected  to  their  authority.  This  is  a  rude 
and  vulgafmanifestation  of  it.  There  are  others,  however,  who  avoid  this 
form  of  misapplication*  but  who  indulge  in  making  severe  remarks  and 
cutting  observations,  altogether  uncalled  for,  and  introduced  with  no  view 
but  to  give  pain ;  others  issue  thetir  commands  in  harsh  and  angry  terms, 
backed  by  loud  threatenings  and  terrible  gesticulations ;  others  are  severe 
to  excess  on  account  of  failures  in  duty,  and  little  mindful  of  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  live  under  their  control :  all  these  manifest  abases  of 
Destructiveness. 

When  very  active,  this  propensity  produces  a  quick  step,  a  drawing  up 
of  the  body  to  the  head,  and  a  stamping  or  striking  downward  ;  also  a 
wriggling  of  the  head  like  the  motion  of  that  of  a  dog  in  the  act  of  worry- 
mg.  ^t  gives  a  dark  expression  to  the  countenance,  and  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant tones  to  the  voice.  If,  in  a  friendly  converse  with  a  person  in 
whom  the  organ  is  large  and  Secretiveness  small,  one  happens  to  touch 
on  some  irritating  topic,  in  an  instant  the  softness  of  Benevolence  atid 
the  courtesy  of  Love  of  Approbation  are  gone,  and  the  hoarse  growl  of 
Destructiveness  indicates  an  approaching  storm.  I  have  86en  it  stayed, 
by  referring  the  rising  wrath  to  its  source  in  this  propensity,  and  calling  on 
reflection  to  subdue  it. 

Cursing  is  an  abuse  of  this  faculty ;  and  I  have  observed  amonff  the  lower 
orders,  that  some  boys  who  attempted  to  practise  this  abominable  vice 
through  imitation,  deeming  it  manly,  could  never  infuse  in  their  imprecations 
that  force  and  expression  which  seemed  to  come  quite  naturally  to  others  ;* 
and  this  incapacity  for  swearing  proceeded  from  Destructiveness  being  mo 
derately  developed  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

I  have  said  that  this  factifty  furnishes  the  threat  which  gives  force 
to  command.  In  the  Bible  every  variety  of  motive  is  held  out  to  deter 
men  from  sin  ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  those  individuals  in  whom 
Destructiveness  predominates,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  dwell  on  the 
threatenmgs  of  the  Gospel,  while  those  in  whom  Benevolence,  Hope,  and 
Veneration  are  large,  and  Destructiveness  deficient,  hold  out  almost  ex- 
clusively its  promises — or,  if  the^  do  mention  its  denunciations,  they  are 
so  diluted  by  the  softness  of  their  own  minds,  that  more  than  half  their 
terrors  are  abated.  Preachers  of  the  first  class  frequently  mistake  the 
fervours  of  Destructiveness  for  the  inspirations  of  moral  eloquence  ;  and 
while,  by  their  vehemence,  they  grati/y  men  of  sterner  natures,  they  har- 
row up  amiable  and  susceptible  minds,  and  cause  them  great  uneasiness. 
Preachers  of  the  latter  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  acceptable  to  persons 
naturally  mild  in  disposition,  but  to  the  others  appear  insipid.  Love  is  a 
higher  motivo  than  fear,  and  where  the  mind  can  be  led  by  the  higher,  it 
7Ught  always  to  be  preferred ;  but  many  are  open  to  the  influence  of  terror, 
who  are  not  alive  to  Hope  and  Veneration,  and  hence  the  use  of  both  is 
necessary.  It  is  only  inordinate  dwelling  upon  the  one  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  that  is  reprehensible.  The  higher  the  cultivation  of  the 
audience,  the  less  is  fear  requisite  to  make  an  impression.  Fear  is  only 
aversbn  to  personal  suffering,  and  is  totally  diflferent  frorh  the  love  of  good. 

*  Siephen.  1  would  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  could  swear  as  well  as  that 
sentleman.  "  Body  of  Caesar— St.  George— and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh."  No 
11iaven*t  the  right  grace  Every  Man  in  Ait  Hummir. 
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The  pleasure  which  eTen  hamsne  and  cultivatbd  individnals  ezpeiience 
in  wituesung  at)  ezecation,  is  inexplicable  on  any  principle,  except  Uiat 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  as  this,  aided  no  doabt  by  the  love  of 
excitement,  arising  from  Wonder  and  some  other  faculties.  -  *'  We  have," 
says  Mr.  Scott,  in  an  admirable  essay  on  this  propensity,  **  too  much 
humanity  ourselves  to  put  a  man  to  death.  But,  if  a  man  is  to  be  killed, 
we  have  no  objection  to  witness  the  fact,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  performed." — "  Were  Destructtve- 
ness  wanting,  and  Benevolence  favonrably  developed,  in  persons  present 
at  an  execution,  they  would  be  horrified,  not  delighted,  by  such  a  scene.*'* 
A  blind  man  in  Edinburgh  attended  the  public  executions.  His  Destruc* 
tiveness  was  probably  gratified  by  descriptions  given  to  him  by  those  who 
saw,  and  by  their  emotions  when  excited  by  the  scene. 

In  children,  and  even  in  adults,  Destructiveness  frequently  veifts  itself 
in  destroying  inanimate  objects.  The  people  deface  mile-posts,  bridges, 
statues,  and  public  buildings,  wherever  they  can  get  access  to  them ; 
and  **  no  object^of  art,  or  even  of  ntility,"  says  a  Tate  writer,  *^  is  safe 
from  their  depredations."  He  ascribes  this  tendency  to  **  the  spirit  of 
pure  misehief," — a  correct  designation  for  unguidcd  Destructiveness. 
The  statute  3d  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  71,  which  ordains,  **  that,  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  wantonly  and  cruelly  beat,  abuse,  or  ill-treat  any  horse, 
marc,  gelding,"  &c.,  he  shall  pay  certain  penalties  to  the  king,  is  clearly 
directed  against  the  abuses  of  this  propensity,  and,  of  course,  supposes 
its  existence.  The  adjectives  severe,  Juirsh,  angry f  cruel,  fierce,  ferocious, 
savage,  brutal,  harharous,  airociouSf  indicate  states  of  mind  all  originating 
from  it. 

Metaphysical  authors  in  general  do  not  treat  of  any  power  resembling 
this  propensity,  considered  as  a  spontaneously  active  power.  Accustomed 
to  reflect  in  the  closet  more  than  to  observe  actions,  they  were  not  likely 
to  discover  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  surprising  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  pages  of  history  did  not  suggest  the  existence  of  a  tendency  of  this 
kind  to  their  minds.  Caligula  is  represented  as  cutting  out  the  tongues 
of  his  victims-delivering  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts — forcing 
individuals  to  assist  in  executing  their  relations — torturing  and  putting  to 
the  rack  unhappy  wretches  as  an  amusement  to  his  own  ferocious  spirit-^ 
and  finally  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head, 
that  he  mi^ht  cut  it  off  by  one  blow.  Turning  our  eyes  to  Nero,  we  dis- 
cover him  indulging  in  equal  atrocilies^ausing  Britannica  to  be  poisoned 
— murdering  his  own  mother — setting  fire  to  Rome  in  four  quarters _at 
once,  and  ascending  a  tower  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  conflagration. 
In  modern  times  we  are  presented  with  the  hofrors  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  the  burning  of  witches,  and  the  massacres  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. These  actions  are  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  that  no  propensity 
like  Destructiveness  exists  :  if  the  metaphysicians  had  applied  their  sys- 
tems to  human  conduct,  they  would  have  discovered  that  they  contained 
no,  principle  capable  of  accounting  for  the  atrocities  alluded  to.  In  the 
ancient  busts  of  Nero  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  represented  as 
enormously  large. 

The  organ  is  liable  to  excitement  by  disease,  and  then  the  propensity 
is  manifested  with  irresistible  vehemence.  The  author  of  SkeUhes  of 
Bedlam  describes  the  case  of  Pat  Walsh,  a  ferocious  maniac,  who  had 
been  deranged  altogether  about  twelve  years,  and  had,  it  is  said,  uniformly 
evinced  a  character  of  desperation,  vengeance,  and  sanguinary  cruelty, 
scarcely  conceivable  even  in  madness.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution 
that  was  taken,  he  had  killed  three  persons  since  his  confinement.     **  His 

*  Phreiu  Trans.,  p.  147.    See  also  Pkren,  Joum,%  ix.,  502. 
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propensity  to  mischief*  malice,  and  personal  abuse  is  as  incessant  as  hk 
taste  for  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  Ho  has  contrived,  notwithstanding 
bis  restriction  of  hands  and  feet,  to  break  about  seventy  panes  of  glass 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  the  dining-room  windows,  although  gouded 
on  the  inside  by  a  strong  iron-wire  lattice-work.  This  amusement  he 
contrived  to  effect  by  standing  on  a  form  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  windows,  and,  taking  the  bowl  of  his  wooden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  he 
poked  the  handle  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire-work,  and  thus  broke 
the  pane."  As  this  man  is  said  to  be  confined  in  an  iron  cincture  that 
surrounds  his  waist,  with  strong  handcuffs  attached  to  it,  I  infer  that  be 
is  the  same  whose  head  I  examined  in  Bedlam  in  1824,  and  in  whom  the 
organs  of  Gombativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  inordinately  large. 

when  these  two  organs  are  very  much  developed,  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  oi^ans  very  deficient,  there  is  an  innate  disposition  to  mischief 
and  violence,  which  renders  the  individual  dangerous  to  society.  In  visit- 
mg  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Dublin,  in  1829,  a  man  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Dr.  Crawford,  substitute-physician,  concerning  whom  I 
made  tho  following  remarks : 

"This  is  the  worst  head  I  ever  saw.  The  combination  is  worse  than 
Hare's.  Gombativeness  and  Destructiveness  are  fearfully  large,  and  the 
moral  organs  altogether  very  deficient :  Benevolence  is  the  best  developed 
of  them,  out  it  is  miserably  small  compared  with  the  organs  of  Gombative- 
ness and  Destructiveness.  I  am  surprised  that  that  man  was  not  executed 
before  he  became  insane." 
Dr.  Crawford  had  previously  written  down,  and  then  exhibited,  the 

following  observations : 

"  Patient  E.  S.,  aged  34.    Ten  years  since  first  admission. 

Total  want  of  moral  feeling  and  principle ;  great  depravity  of  character,  lead- 
ing to  the  indiitgence  of  every  vice,  and  to  the  commission  even  of  crime. 
Considerable  mtelligence,  ineenuity,  and  plausibility;  a  scourge  to  his 
family  from  childhood ;  turned  out  of  the  army  as  an  incorrigiUe  villain ; 
attempted  the  life  of  a  soldier ;  repeatedly  flogged ;  has  since  attempted  to 

?Di8on  his  father.*' 
n  preparing  a  report  of  this  and  other  cases  for  The  Phrenolqgiad 
Journal,  (vol.  vi.,  p.  80,)  I  sent  the  proof-sheet  to  Dr.  Crawford  forrevisal, 
which  he  returned  along  with  a  letter  to  the  following  effect :  **  I  have  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  the  lunatic  lettered  E.  S.  You  observe  in  your 
own  notes,  *  I  am  surprised  he  was  not  executed  before  he  became  insane,' 
This  would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  he  had  been  afflicted  with  some 
form  of  insanity  in  addition  to  a  naturally  depraved  character.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case  :  he  never  was  different  from  what  he  now 
is ;  he  has  never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence  on  any  one 
point,  nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  there 
IS  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  extreme  moral  depravity 
and  insanity,  and  in  deciding  at  what  point  an  individual  should  cease  to 
be  considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  amenable  to  the  laws. 
The  governors  and  medical  gentlemen  of  the  asylum  have  often  had 
doubts  whether  they  were  justified  in  keening  E.  S.  as  a  lunatic,  thinking 
him  a  more  fit  subject  for  a  bridewell.  He  appears,  however,  so  totally 
callous  with  regard  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling — so  thoroughly 
unconscious  of  ever  having  done  anything  wrong — so  completely  destitute 
of  all  sense  of  shame  or  remorse  when  reproved  for  his  vices  or  crimes — 
and  has  proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout  life — that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  any  jury  before  whom  he  might  be  brought  would  sa- 
tisfy their  doubts  by  returning  him  insane,  which  in  such  a  case  is  the  most 
humane  line  to  pursue.  He  was  dismissed  several  times  from  the  asy- 
lum, and  sent  there  the  last  time  for  attempting  to  poison  his  father,  and 
t  seems  fit  he  should  be  kept  there  for  life  as  a  nwral  lunatic  ;  but  there 
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has  nerer  been  the  least  ajmpiom  of  dueled  action  of  the  brain,  which  ii 
the  general  concomitant  of  wh^t  is  usually  understood  as  insanity^  This 
I  consider  might  with  propriety  be  made  the  foundation  for  a  division  of 
lunatics  into  two  great  classes ;  those  who  weretn^one  from  original  eon^ 
slituSionj  and  neyer  were  otherwise,  and  thoae  who  had  been  tntone  at 
some  period  of  life  from  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  either  permanent  or 
intermittent.  There  would  be  room  for  a  few  additional  notes  to  the  case 
of  £.  S.,  explanatory  of  what  I  have  said,  if  you  think  fit. — Dublin,  20tk 

Dr.  Gall  cites  a  variety  of  cases  of  diseased  manifestations  of  this  pro- 
pensity, which  had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  and  quotes  several 
others  hi^ly  illustrative  from  Pinel.  I  select  one  of  these,  in  which  the 
organ  of  Destructiveness  seems  to  have  been  affected  singly,  the  other 
organs  remaining  entire.  The  patient,  durinff  periodical  fits  of  insanity, 
was  seized  with  an  **  uncontrollable  fury,  which  inspired  him  with  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  se^  an  instrument  or  offensive  weapon,  and  to 
knock  on  the  head  the  first  person  who  presented  himself  to  his  view. 
He  experienced  a  sort  of  internal  combat  between  this  ferocious  impulse 
to  destroy,  and  the  profound  horror  which  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  crime.    There  was  no  mark  of  wandering  of  memory,  ima- 

S' nation,  or  jud^ent  He  avowed  to  me,  during  hia  strict  seclusion, 
at  his  propensity  to  commit  murder  was  absolutely  forced  and  involun- 
tary, and  that  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  nearly  become  his 
victim,  he  havinff  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  her  flee  to  avoid  his  fury.  All 
his  lucid  interval  were  marked  by  melancholy  reflections  and  expressions 
of  rsmorse ;  and  so  great  did  his  disgust  of  life  become,  that  he  had 
several  times  attempted  an  act  of  suicide  **  (this  is  common  in  the  excess 
of  Daetructiveness)  **  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  *  What  reason  have  I,'  said 
he,  '  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  who  treats  us 
with  so  much  kindness  t  and  yet  in  my  moments  of  fury  I  an>  tempted  to 
rush  upon  him,  as  well  as  others,  and  j^lunge  a  dageer  in  his  bosom.  It 
is  this  unhappy  and  irresistible  propensity  which  reduces  me  to  despair, 
and  makes  me  attempt  my  own  hie.'  "* 

Individuals  who  oecasiondly  commit  murder,  or  set  fire  to  property, 
without  any  rational  motive,  sometimes  ascribe  their  actions  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil ;  assertbg  that  he  whispered  into  their  ears,  "  Kill  him, 
sill  him,'*  and  never  ceased  to  repeat  the  exhortation  till  they  bad  complied 
with  it.  Diseased  activity  of  this  or^,  filling  the  mind  habitually  with 
a  desire  to  destroy,  probably  gives  rise  to  such  an  impression.  In  ages 
when  belief  in  witchcraft  was  common  among  religious  persons,  impulses 
of  the  propensities,  arising  from  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs,  appear 
to  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  suggestions  of  evil  spirits. 

One  ^rm  in  which  disease  of  this  organ  sometimes  appears,  requires 
particular  notice ;  it  is  when  it  prompts  females  of  the  most  unqoestioDable 
reputation  to  child-murder.  I  cite  the  following  from  the  public  ■  news- 
papers of  May,  1822 :  "  On  Sunday  morning,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a 
most  hoitid  murder  of  unparalleled  inhumanity,  was  perpetrated  on  the  body 
of  a  fine  female  infant,  about  eight  months  old,  named  Sarah  Meuntfort, 
by  her  own  mother,  wife  of  Mr<  Mountfort,  weaver,  No.  1  Virginia  Row, 
Bethnal  Green.  The  husband,  who  is  a  Methodist,  had  gone  to  chapel, 
leaving  his  wife  to  clean,  and  send  to  the  Sunday  school,  her  young 

*  Sur  PAUenation  MentaU,  deuxi^me  Edition,  p.  102  et  103,  sect.  117.  See 
other  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  Oall  nir  lea  F&nctUriu  du  Cerveau,  i.,  399, 417 
-423, 447-457 ;  ii.,  470 ;  iii.,  174 ;  iv.,  99-110, 170 ;— Spurzheim's  PhrenoU^, 
section  on  Destructiveness ; — Dr.  A.  Combe's  Obtervatunu  onMentalDermm 
flwnf,  p.  258  ;^Simpson*s  Neetsnty  of  Popular  JEtfuestton,  Appendix,  No.  II 
-Msd  Pkrtn.  Jown.,  viii.,  144. 189. 
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iamUy.  Haring  done  thU,  it  appeared  she  cleaned  faeraelf  and  her  infant^ 
when,  overcome  by  some  extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect,  she  cot  off 
the  head  of  the  child  with  a  razor,  ahd,  besmeared  with  the  blood,  imme- 
diately told  the  persons  in  the  house  of  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  gi^en 
into  cMtody,  as  she  wanted  to  be  hanged.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
wretched  woman  after  the  transaction,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
her  insanity.  Mrs.  Moontfort  underwent  a  short  examination  on  Moo- 
day,  and  was  committed  for  trial.  A  coroner's  inquest  has  been  held, 
wfaich  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against  the  wretched  woman. 
The  distress  of  the  family  is  extreme.  The  unhappy  husband  and  two 
of  the  eldest  daughters  are  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  a  sute  of 
distraction.  One  of  the  latter  has  been  deprived  of  utterance  since  tbs 
horrid  transaction."  This  woman  is  said  to  have  been  ''overcome  by 
some  extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect ;"  a  mode  of  expression  which 
may  be  forgiven  in  the  writer  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  although,  viewed 
philosophically,  it  is  absurd.  The  intellectual  powers  enumerated  by  the 
metaphysicians,  such  as  Perception^  Conception,  Memory,  Imaginatioo, 
and  Judgment,  furnish  no  propensities  to  action  which,  being  deranged, 
could  produce  such  a  piece  of  barbarity.  Derangement  of  intellect  causes 
the  patient  to  reason  incorrectly  and  speak  incoherently ;  but  if  his  ftd- 
ing9  be  sound,  he  is  not  mischievous.  Here,  however,  the  onhai^y 
woman  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  blind  and  irresistible  impulse 
to  kill,  arising  frtfm  disease  of  Destructiveness. 

These  details  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  reader  may  {question  the 
taste  which  permits  their  insertion ;  but  great  ignorance  prevAilii  in  ^ 
public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts  still  sfaoir 
cases  of  wretches  condemned  to  the  gaHows,  who,  if  PbrentoTogr  Wefs 
known  to  the  judges  and  juries,  would  be  consigned  to  lunatic  asyltrmb. 

As  already  noticed,  the  organ  is  common  to  man  and  carnivOrofrs  ani 
male.*  Dr.  Gall,  however,  remarks,  that  '*  the  organ  is  nbt,  ^  alt  car- 
nivorous animals,  situated  with  rigorous  exactness  above  the  ^rtemal 
opening  of  the  ear.'  Among  some  species  of  birds — for  exsjlki)^,'  in  the 
stork,  the  cormorant,  the  heron,  the  gull,  &c. — the  external  opehnrg  of 
the  ear  is  considerably  removed  back,  and  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to 
kill  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  orbits,  formmg  a  large  prominence 
upon  each  side,  the  size  of  which  is  found  to  bear  an  uniform  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  animal  manifests  the  propensitv  to  kilL  In  com- 
paring the  crania  of  carnivorous  bii^'with  the  skmlsof  those  which  can  live 
mdifierently  upon  either  animals  or  vegetables,  this  prominence  is  found 
to  be  less  conspicuous  in  the  latter — in  the  duck,  for  example,  and  in  the 
different  species  of  thrushes ;  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  prominent,  in 
proportion  as  the  birds  exhibit  a  more  distinct  preference  for  vegetables, 
such  as  the  swan,  the  geose,**  &c.  The  differences  are  illustrated  by  plates 
in  Dr.  Gall's  work.  If  the  brain  of  a  sheep  and  that  of  a  dog  be  compared, 
a  great  deficiency  will  be  discovered  in  the  former  at  Destruictiveness. 

In  1827  Dr.  Joseph  Vimont  presented  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  France 
a  memoir  on  Comparative  Phrenology,  in  which  be  brings  forward  a  vast 
collection  of  most  interesting  facta,  in  regard  to  the  dispositions  and  forms 
of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals.  In  regard  to  Destructiveness  he  says : 
*'  All  animals  which  live  on  flesh,  or  which  have  a  propensity  for  destroy- 
ing, have  a  particular  part  of  the  cranium  whose  developement  corresponds 
with  that  of  this  faculty.  Thus  all  the  /6r<e,t  without  exception,  hare 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bonei  enlarged  in  a  perceptible 

♦  Mr.  Robert  Cox  maintains  that  herbirotous  animafs  ar6  not  whblly  des- 
titute of  Destructiveness.  See  Phren.  Joum.,  ix.,  406.  It  is  Certainly  not  es6y 
to  deny  that  tbe  bull  and  ram  sometimes  display  the  faculty  in  a  high  degree. 

*  Beasts  of  prey.        %  Situated  immediately  outward  of  Destructiveness. 
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manner.  AVe  may  cite,  as  ezamplesi  the  tiger,  the  cat,  tl^e  fox,  the  martm, 
the  iRreaael,  the  ermine. 

**  In  the  carnivorous  birds  properly  so  called,  the  portion  of  the  crannfm 
sitnated  behind  the  Orbit  corresponds  with  the  organ  of  canuTOrous  in- 
stinct, and  presents  a  remarkable  doTelopement.  In  the  omniToroiis 
birds  the  enlargement  is  a  little  more  posterior." 

The  ozgan  is  established. 

AMMENnVENKSS,  OR  6RGAN  OF  THE  APPETITE  FOR 

FOOD. 

It  early  occurred  to  Drs.  Gall  and  Sparzheim  that  the  ajppetite  for 
food  is  an  instinct  not  referable  to  any  of  the  recognised  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  they  therefore  were  disposed  to  view  it  as  a  primitive  power, 
having  a  separate  orsan ;  but  they  did  not  discover  its  situation. 

In  the  sheep  the  ^factory  nerves,  which  arto  very  large,  are  perceived 
to  originate  from  two  cerebral  convolutions,  laying  at  the  base  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  brain,  adjoining  and  immediately  below  the  situation  occu- 
pied by  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  in  carnivorous  animals.  The  sheep 
is  guided  in  the  selection  of  its  food  by  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  the  in- 
ference occurred  to  me,  that  these  parts  might  be  the  organs  of  the  in- 
Btinct  which  prompts  it  to  take  nourisnment.  Corresponding  convolutions 
occur  in  the  human  brain,  but  the  functions  of  them  are  not  ascertained, 
owing  to  their  situation  presenting  obstacles  to  the  determination  of  their 
size  during  life.  The  conjecture,  howeyer,  seemed  to  be  plausible,  that 
they  might  serve  a  similar  purpose  to  that  which  they  were  supposed  to 
perform  in  the  sheep. 

This  subject  has  attracted  the  notice  of  that  ingenious  phrenologist.  Dr. 
Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  has  treated  of  it  in  two  valuable  comma 
nications,  published  in  The  Phrenological  Jowmd.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  70,  484. 
(See  also  vol.  iv.,  p.  308.)  He  is  of  opmion  that,  besides  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach  and  palate,  of  which  alone  he  conceives  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst  to  be  affections,  there  must  be  also  an  organ  in  the 
brains  of  animals  for  the  instinct  of  mUrition;  (taking  nourishment  for  the 
preservation  of  life,)  which  incites  them  to  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  the 
palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  independent  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
**  How,"  says  he,  December,  1823,  "  should  the  mere  sense  of  hunger, 
more  than  any  other  disagreeable  or  painful  sensation,  make  the  animal 
desire  food,  the  necessity  of  such  not  being  known  to  him  b^  experience  1 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  instinct ;  because  either  an  instmct,  i,  e., 
the  immediate  impulse  of  an  organ,  or  else  experience  and  reflection,  are 
tho  causes  of  all  actions. 

"  We  observe  that  the  chicken  is  nd  sooner  out  of  the  egg,  than  it 
picks  the  grain  that  lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  new-bbm  babe  sucks  the 
nipple.  Is  this  to  be  explained  without  the  supposition  of  an  organ 
analogous  to  that  which  makes  the  duckling  immediately  plunge  into  the 
water,  or  makes  the  kitten  bite  the  first  mouse  it  meets  witht 

"  Neither  am  I  able  otherwise  to  conceive  how  the  new-bom  animal 
can  discriminate  what  is  useful  for  its  nutrition ;  that,  for  instance,  the 
chicken  never  mistakes  gravel  for  grain,  and  that  the  wild  beasts  always 
avoid  poisonous  plants  without  ever  tasting  them. 

*'  When  the  child,  even  enjoying  perfect  health,  sucks  till  the  stomach 
IS  filled,  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  it  surely  feels  no  hunger  or  thirst ; 
yet,  if  laid  to  the  breast,  it  will  continue  sucking,  even  sometimes  having 
thrown  off  the  last  draught  from  overfilling.  • 

**  If  nothing  but  hunger  and  thirst  impelled  man  to  take  food,  he  would, 
when  satiated,  have  no  appetite  for  meat  and  drmk ;  yet  we  every  day 
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•bteire  people  that  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  snrfeitmg  themaelTes 
both  with  meat  and  drink,  though  they  know  it  to  be  noxious,  and  others 
again  that  never  are  tempted  to  gluttony." 

pr.  Hoppe  adds  several  other  reasons  in  support  of  an  organ  of  the  in- 
stinct  of  nutrition,  and  sums  up  his  views  in  the  following  words :  "  Ac- 
cording to  mv  opinion,  lamgtt  and  thirst  must  be  discrimmated  from  the 
desire  of  fooa  which  we  call  appetite  ;  for  those  I  consider  as  only  affec- 
tions of  the  stomachical  and  palatic  nerves,  caused  by  the  defect  of  ne- 
cessary supply;  but  appetite  as  an  activity  of  a  fundamental  animal 
instinct,  which  has  in  tne  brain  an  organ  analogous  to  the  rest  of  the 
organs.  Yet  there  is  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  these ;  thus, 
nothing  can  more  effectually  rouse  appetite  than  hunger." 

In  lecturing  on  Phrenology,  I  had  for  some  years  pointed  out  the  part 
of  the  brain  above  alluded  to  as  the  probable  seat  of  this  faculty  ;  and  Dr. 
Hoppe,  without  being  aware  of  this  circumstance,  or  the  reasons  on  which 
the  conjecture  was  founded,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  with  respect 
to  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  He  proceeded  even  so 
far  as  to  point  out  an  external  indication  of  the  size  of  the  organ.  "  Re- 
garding the  orsan  for  taking  nourisiiment,'^  says  he,  28th  December, 
1824,  **  I  have  oeen  led  to  thmk,  since  I  wrote  last,  that  the  place  where 
its  diiSerent  degrees  of  developement  are  manifested  in  the  living  body, 
is  in  the  fossa  zygomatica,  exactly  under  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness^ 
and  before  that  ofDestruetiveness.  Before  I  haathought  at  all  of  Phre* 
oology,  I  was  struck  with  the  remarkable  breadth  of  the  face  or  head  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  caused,  hot  by  prominent  cheek-bones,  as  in  some 
varieties  of  mankind,  but  more  toward  the  ears,  by  the  great  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Knowing  that  this  individual  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  good  living,  and  that,  even  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  intellect, 
and  propensities  moderate  in  almost  every  other  respect,  he  was  prone  to 
indulge  too  frequently  in  "the  jo^s  of  the  table,  I  afterward  thought  that 
this  form  of  the  head  and  tendency  of  the  mind  might  bear  a  nearer 
relation  to  each  other  than  had  at  0rst  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  some 
other  persons,  notoriously  fond  j^ood  eating  and  drinking,.!  found  a  con- 
firmation of  my  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  the  bony  arch,  I  think, 
must  be  an  absolute  consequence  of  the  part  of  the  cranium  lying  under 
the  temporal  muscle  being  pushed  outward,  and  duninishing,  m  that 
direction,  the  space  of  the  fossa,  Besides  this  greater  convexity  of  the 
arch,  the  part  also  of  the  skuU  situated  immediately. above  it,  under  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  will  in  this  case  be  observed  to  be  more  full  and 
protruding.  The  breadth  of  head  produced  in  this  way  can  by  no  means 
be  mistaken  for  a  mere  prominent  cheek-bone,  nor  for  the  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness, or  Destructiveness,  or  Gonstructiveness,  situated  higher, 
behind^  and  jn  front  of  it.  Having  found  the  said  parts  in  some  persons 
much  compressed, tin  others  less  so,  and,  as  I  think,  the  disposition  of 
inind  always  proportionate  to  it,  and  not  yet  having  met  with  any  excep- 
tions, I  cannot  but  hold  my  opinion  to  be  true." 

Dr.  Hoppe  considers  that  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  likewise  the 
organ  of  the  sense  of  taste.  *<  That  the  sensation  of  taste,"  says  he, 
•*  only  passes  through  the  nerves,  and  is  perceived  in  a  part  of  the  braio, 
is  a  supposition,  I  think,  sufiSciently  proved.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  as 
•highly  probable,  and  by  analogy  agreeing  with  other  experiences,  that  it 
is  one  and  the  same  orga^  which  tastes  (viz.,  distinguishes  and  emojs) 
and  incites  us  to  taste,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  take  food  and  drink,  lliis, 
according  to  my  opinion,  is  the  organ  of  appetite  for  food,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  also  be  named  the  organ  of  Taste,  (gustus,)  and  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  this  of  the  external  senses  as  the  organ  cf  Tune 
U>  the  sense  of  Hearing." 
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Di.  Crook,  of  London,  mentions  that,  sereni  yean  before  the  pnblieation 
of  Dr.  Hoppe*8  papers,  he  himself  had  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  with 
respect  to  this  faculty  and  the  position  of  its  organ.  **  Three  persons," 
says  he,  **  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  the  year  1819,  first  led 
me  to  suspect  that  a  portion  of  the  brain  situated  near  the  fron;  of  the 
ear  (next  to  Destructiveness)  was  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
festive  board.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1822,  above  a  thousand 
observations  were  made ;  as  they  tended  to  confirm  this  view,  several 
phrenological  friends  were  informed  of  the  result.  From  1823  I  no 
longer  doobted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  was  a  distinct 
organ,  and  that  its  primary  use  was  the  discrimination  and  enjoyment  of 
meats  and  drink.  It  was  difiicult,  however,  to  hit  the  fundamental  pow* 
er.  The  situation  of  the  organ,  under  the  zy^matic  process  and  the 
temporal  muscle,  frequently  precluded  the  possibility  of  accurate  obser- 
vation.  But,  notwithstanding,  well-marked  cases,  both  of  a  positive  and 
a  negative  kind,  were  investigated.  These  conclusions  were  imbodied, 
and  read  to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  London,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1825. 
Two  months  before,  though  it  was  not  known  in  London,  a  letter  had 
been  received  in  Edinburj^  from  Dt>  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  giving  the 
same  portions  of  the  brain  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
coincidence  was  felt  to  be  remarkable,  and  by  myself  particularly  so,  as  I 
had,  in  1821,  conceived  a  similar  idea,  but  discarded  it  upon  considering 
the  dependence  of  these  feelings  upon  the  stomach  and  tpogue." 

Dr.  Crook,  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  erroneous  title  (*'  On  the  Conjee-. 
Coral  Organs  of  Hunger  and  Thirst")  {urefixed  to  Dr.  Hoppers  communi- 
cations in  The  Phrenologieal  JoumuU,  errs  in  supposing  him  to  consider 
those  sensations  as  connected  with  the  organ  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
he  and  Dr.  Crook  concur  in  rejecting  this  idea,  and  in  there  locating  the 
sense  of  taste. 

The  external  part  to  which  Dr.  Hoppe  alludes,  was  formerly  included 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  within  the  limits  of  Uestructiveness ;  but  in  Dr.  Gall*s 
busts  and  plates  that  organ  was  not  carried  so  far  forward,  and  the 
function  of  the  part  in  question  was  marked  by  Dr.  Gall  as  unascertained. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  latterly  coincided  in  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  Dr. 
Hoppe,  in  so  far  as  to  regard  the  organ  as  that  of  **  the  propensity  or  instinct- 
to  feed ;"  but  he  dissented  from  Dr.  Hoppe*s  opinion  that  this  propensity 
discriminates  what  is  useful  for  nutrition,  and  likewise  from  the  notion 
that  it  produces  delicacy  and  nicety  of  taste.  **  All,"  says  he,  "  concurs 
to  prove  that  ihe  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
instinctive  part  of  nutrition,  or  of  the  desire  to  feed.  It  exists  not  only 
in  carnivorous,  but  also  in  herbivorous  animals.  The  goose,  turkey,  os- 
trich, kangaroo,  beaver,  horse,  dice.,  &&,  have  a  middle  lobe  as  well  as  the 
duck,  eagle,  pelican,  tiger,  lion,  dog,  dec.  The  desire  to  feed  is  common 
to  all  animals,  and  the  carnivorous  animals  require  the  organ  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  in  addition  to  that  of  the  instinct  to  feed."  He  remarks,  as  a 
corroborative  circumstance,  that  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle 
lobes  are  developed  from  the  earliest  age,  sooner  than  many  other  parts, 
and  both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  aniowls  are  proportionally  larger  in  the 
young  than  in  adults.  **  This  propensity,"  he  adds,  **  is  particularly 
assisted  by  the  smell,  and  the  olfactory  nerve  is  in  all  animals  in  the 
most  intimate  communisation  with  the  middle  lobes  ;  so  much  so,  that, 
in  the  ox,  sheep,  horse,  dog,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  <S&c.,  the  internal  part  of 
the  middle  lobes  seems  to  be  almost  a  mere  continuation  of  the  olfactory 
nerve.  In  man  also  the  external  and  greater  root  of  the  olfactory  nerve 
is  in  connexion  with  the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes.  Far- 
ther, the  middle  lobes  are  in  particular  communication  with  the  nervous 
bundles,  which  constitute  the  anterior  lobes  and  the  anterior  external 
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pertion  of  the  cram-*-iii  other  words,  the  orguu  of  the  intdleeiual  faeil. 
ties ;  and  the  propensity  to  feed  puts  into  action  many  of  the  perceptive 
powers,  and  the  voluntary  motion  of  many  parts,  before  the  food  is 
transmitted  to  the  stomach  for  digestion." 

This  faculty  is  termed  Gustativeness  by  Dr.  Crook ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim 
confines  the  sense  of  taste  to  the  ffustatojy  nerve,  regarding  the  propensity 
to  feed  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  function.  **ThiB  view,"  says  Dr. 
Crook,  "  approximates  so  closely  to  my  own,  that  it  is  only  in  very  extn- 
ordinaiT  cases  that  the  manifestations  of  the  one  can  be  dearly  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  other ;  but  one  decided  case  I  met  with  in  1837, 
m'which  no  patt  of  the  cerebrum  existed,  yet,  duiing  the  eight  days'  life 
of  this  imperfectly  formed  creature,  there  had  been  incessant  craving  for 
food,  which  it  took  in  very  considerable  quantity,  but  without  any  apparent 
discrimination  as  to  tasto  or  flavour.  To  admit  the  instinct  to  eat  to  be 
the  primitive  power,  would  subvert  the  first  principle  of  physiology— 
the  mseparable  connexion  between  organ  and  function." 

If  this  case  was  really  as  here  reported,  it  would  unquestionably  form 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Spurzheim ; 
but  so  many  facts  of  an  opposite  tendency  have  been  observed,  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that,  4n  a  case  so  anomalous,  the  organ  may 
have  been  confounded  with  some  other  pait  at  the  base  of  the  skuU. 

An  interesting  case  of  disease  of  Uiis  or^n,  (ri>served  in  the  Royal  Infir> 
mary  of  Edinburgh,  is  recorded  in  7^  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vii., 
p.  64.  The  patient  had  awakened  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  his  admission, .  **  craving  for  food,"  as  his  sister  r^ted,  and  had 
been  **  eating  continually  "  from  that  time  till  sent  to  the  infirmary  about 
noon.  His  stomach  was  greatly  distended  by  the  quantity  of  food  he  had 
swallowed,  yet  he  still  complained  that  he  was^ying  of  hunger.  At  this 
time,  and  till  next  morning,  he  was  delirious,  but  subsequently  he  becams 
dull.  Twenty*four  hours  after  his  admission,  when  roused  by  load  or  re- 
peated questions,  he  answered  imperfoctly,  but  to  the  point,  and  frequently 
muttered,  "  hunger,  hunger,  hunger,  it's  hunger.*'  He  complained  of  pain 
at  the  exact  locality  of  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness,  and  there  alone. 
^The  reporter  of  this  case  has  appended  to  it  his  observations  in  regard 
to  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  estimating  the  size  of  the  organ  ;  whiefa, 
from  its  situation,  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  '*  It  is  nearly  parallel,"  says 
he,  **  to  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  is  of^en  rendered  prominent  by  it 
when  large  ;  but,  the  distance  of  the  arch  from  the  proper  parietes  of  the 
skull  being  variable,  this  is  not  a  certain  guide.  The  temporal  mnscle 
opposes  an  obstacle,  but  may  itself  be  used  as  a  means  of  rtomoving.the 
difficulty  in  part.  When  the  orsran  is  larger  than  ite  neighbours,  the  lower 
part  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  pushed  outward,  making  it  appear  as  if 
lying  on  a  pyramidal  instead  of  a  vertical-sided. cranium,  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  bemg  downward  *,  when  small,  the  reverse  occura  If  the  organ 
be  very  large,  it  will  affect  the  socket  of  the  eyeball,  pushing-the  latter 
up  and  forward,  not  as  in  Language  down  and  forward :  when  both  are 
large  (at  least  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  this)  the  oye  looks  imprisoned 
by  a  fulness  extending  almost  around  it." 

In  the  Journal  de  la  SocieU  Pkrhtologiqwe  de  Parisy  vol.  ii.,  Number  5, 
the  case  of  a  woman  called  Denise,  detailed  in  the  Annates  de  la  Midi' 
cine  Phyeiologique,  (Oct.,  1832,)  is  taken  notice  of,  as  furnishing  a  curious 
example  of  insatiable  appetite  for  food.  In  infancy  she  exhausted  the 
milk  of  ail  her  nurses,  and  ate  four  times  more  than  other  children  of  the 
same  age.  At  school  she  devoured  the  bread  of  all  the  scholars ;  and  in 
the  Salp^tridre  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  habitual  appetite 
with  less  than  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  bread  daily.     Nevertheless,  she 

ire  experienced,  two  or  three  times  a  month,  great  attacks  of  hunger* 
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(grmuUs  fmmst)  duritfg  which  she  devoured  tweiity*four  ponndi  ol  bra»d. 
If,  daring  these  fits,  any  obstacle  was  o[mosed  to  the  gratification  of  her 
imperious  desire,  she  became  so  furious,  that  she  used  to  bite  her  clothes, 
and  even  hands,  and  did  not  recover  her  reason  till  hunger  was  completely 
satisfied.  Beio^  one  day  in  the  kitchen  of  a  rich  family,  when  a  dinner- 
party was  expected)  she  devoured,  in  a  very  few  tmrnutet,  the  soup  intended 
for  twenty  guests^  along  vnih  twdve  pounds  of  bread  !  On  another  occa- 
sion she  (irank  all  the  coffee  pepared  for  sevbntt-fivk  of  her  companions 
in  the  Salp6tridre  !  Her  s&ult  is  small ;  the  region  of  the  propensities 
predominates ;  and  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  is  largely  developed. 
Many  sioiilar  instances  of  voracity  are  recorded  by  medical  writers.* 

The  same  Journal  (October,  1835)  contains  an  interesting  paper  by 
MM.  Ombros  and  Theodore  PentoUthe,>  **  On  Alimentiveness,  or  the 
Sense  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  as  a  primitive  cerebral  Faculty."  These 
gentlemen,  besides  referring  the  sense  of  Taste  to  the  organ  under  dis- 
cussion, maintain  with  much  reason  that  it  is  the  cerebral  se&t  also  pf 
hunger  and  thirst.  That  these  sensations  are  in  reality  cerebral  pheno- 
mena, is  evident  from  various  conclusive  facts  and  experiments  ;t  and  the 
identity  of  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  feed  with  tnat  oi  the  sensation 
of  hunger,  appears  firom  the  circumstance,  that  hunger  and  the  desire  to 
eat  always  go  together — just  as  courage  is  the  concomitant  of  the  propen- 
sity to  oppose,  and  anger  is  universally  attended  by  the  propensity  to 
inflict  8ttfi»ring.  MM.  Ombros  and  Pentelithe  mention  several  cases  of 
voracity  where  pain  or  heat  was  felt  at.  the  temples,  or  disease  of  the 
organ  of  Alimentiveness  was  found  after  death.  In  other  cases  they 
observed  a  great  and  small  developement  of  it  in  combination  with  much 
and  Utile  fondness  for  eating.  They  conceive  that  drunkenness  and  the 
love  of  smoking  tobacco  arise  from  this  faculty,  and  that  hydrophobia  and 
various  other  diseases  are  affections  of  the  organ.  The  latter  conclusion 
receives  countenance  from  a  case  reported  by  M.  David  Richard,  in  the 
same  number  of  the  Journal  de  la  SociSte  Phrenologique,  p.  490. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Caldwell  published  in  The  Tranaylvania  Journal 
of  Medicine  (for  July,  August,  and  September,  1832)  the  opinion,  that  the 
passion  for  intoxicating  liquors  arises  from  derans^ement  of  Alimentive- 
ness. Instead  of  mere  remonstrance  with  the  drunkard,  therefore,  he 
recommends  **  seclusion  and  tranquillity,  bleeding,  puking,  purging,  cold 
water,  and  low  diet  '*  as  the  means  of  core.  These,  he  states,  have  been 
found  successful  by  the  physieianof  the  Kentucky  Lunatic  Asylum.  Dr. 
CaldweU^s  view  is  confirmiiBd  by  the  fifth  case  published  by  MM.  Ombros 
and  Pentelithe — ihat  of  an  old  and  confirmed  dmiikard,  in  whose  brain 
they  found  a  distinct  erosion  of  the  left  organ  of  Alimentiveness.  There 
are  cases  of  morbid  voracity  on  record,  where  poet  mortem  examination 
has  shown  disease  in  the  brain,  and  none  in  the  stomach.^ 

On  the  whole,  there  seem  to  be  very  strong  grounds  for  holding  that 
the  part  of4he  brain  above  described  is  the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  eat 
and  drink,  of  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  "This  organ,"  however,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  '* though 
indicated  by  reason  and  comparative  anatomy,  is  merely  probable,  and  can 
be  confin&ed  or  rejected  lil»  every  other,  according  to  direct  observations 
alone,  in  comparing  cerebral  developement  in  relation  to  the  special  pro- 
pensity     I  possess  many  facts  in  confirmation." 

♦  See  PM,  Trans.,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  366 ;  Good's  Stttdy  of  Medicine,  2d  edit.,  vol. 
i., p.  Ill,  1 12 ;  Elliotsoa's  Bhmenbaeh,  4tb  edit., p.  304 ;  and  Dr.  A.  Combe's 
Physiology  of  Digestion  amsidsred  with  JUlation  to  the  PrindpUs  of  Ditteties, 

P*  32. 

t  See  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Physiology  of  Digestion,  chap,  il,  and  his  Obeena 
Hens  on  Mental  Dtrangenunt,/p.  2i6, 

X  See  Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Otdlet,  ^c.,  2d  edit,  p.  S71 
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ORGAN  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

In  conversing  with  a  yariety  of  indiTidaals  about  their  mental  feelings, 
no  fact  has  more  forcibly  arrested  my  attention  than  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  love  of  life.  It  will  be  assamed  by  many,  that  this  is  an 
universal  desire,  glowing  with  equal  intensity  in  all ;  but  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. All  possess  the  feeling)  but  its  degrees  vary  much  more  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Some  individuals  desire  life  so  intensely,  that  they 
view  death  as  the  greatest  calamity ;  they  declare  that,  rather  than  part 
with  existence,  they  would  submit  to  live  in  endless  misery :  the  bare 
idea  of  annihilation  is  unsupportable  to  their  imaginations ;  and  they  found 
an  argument  for  immortality  on  the  position,  that  God  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  injustice  of  making  them  conscious  of  so  great  a  boon  as  life,  aod 
subsequently  depriving  them  of  it :  to  have  lived,  according  to  them, 
gives  an  indefeasible  title  to  continue  to  live  for  ever. 

'*  Could'st  thou  persuade  me  the  next  life  could  fail 
Our  ardent  wishes,  how  should  1  po^r  out 
My  bleeding  heart  in  anguish,  new  as  deep  1 
On !  with  what  thoughtaf  thy  hope,  and  my  despair. 
Abhorred  annihilation,  blasts  the  soul. 
And  wide  extends  the  bounds  of  hunan  wo  I** 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  vii.,  v.,  645. 

Other  individuals,  again,  experience  no  snch  passion  for  jexistence ;  they 
regard  pain  and  parting  with  the  objects  of  their  affections  as  the  chi^ 
evils  of  death;  so  for  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  living  is  concerned,  thej 
are  ready  to  surrender  it  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  regret ;  they  discover 
niothing  appalling  in  death,  as  the  mere  cessation  of  being ;  and  do  not 
feel  the  prospect  of  immortality  to  be  essential  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
present  life.  I  have  found  these  different  feelings  combined  with  the 
most  opposite  dispositions  in  all  other  respects :  ue  great  lovers  of  life 
were  not  always  the  healthy^  the  gay,  and  the  fortunate ;  nor  were  those 
who  were  comparatively  indifferent  to  death  always  the  feeble,  the  gloomy, 
and  the  misanthropic :  on  the.  contrary,  the  fefeling  existed  strongly  and 
weakly  in  these  opposite  characters  indiscriminately. 

Neither  does  the  difference  depend  on  the  moral  and  religions  qualities 
of  the  individuals  ;  for  equal  morality  and  religion  are  found  in  combins- 
>  tion  with  either  sentiment.  This  is  a  point  in  human  nature  not  generally 
adverted  to ;  nevertheless,  I  have  obtained  so  many  assurances  of  the 
existence  of  these  diffisrent  feelings  from  individuals  of  sound  judgment 
and  unquestionable  veracity,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that 
there  is  a  special  organ  for  the  Love  of  Life.  We  seem  to  be  bound  to 
existence  itself  by  a  primitive  and  independent  faculty,  just  as  we  are  M 
by  others  to  provide  for  its  continuance  and  transmission.  Byron  ex- 
presses his  surprise  at  his  own  instinctive  efforts  to  preserve  himself  from 
drowning,  when,  in  his  moments  of  reflection,  he  wished  to  die.  The  late 
excellent  Dr.  John  Aikin  could  hardly  comprehend  the  feeling  of  the 
Love  of  Life."  **  I  have  conversed,**  says  he,  *'  with  persons  who  have 
avowed  a  sentiment  of  which  I  confess  I  can  scarcely  form  a  conoeption-^ 
a  strong  attachment  to  existence  abstractedly  considered,  without  regard- 
ing it  as  a  source  of  happiness."*  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  treats  of  thii 
faculty  under  the  name  of  Desire  of  our  own  continued  Existence.  This 
desire,  he  beautifully  remarks,  "  is,  as  a  general  feeling  of  our  nature,  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  kindness  of  that  Being,  who,  in  givii^  to  man 
duties  which  he  has  to  continue  for  many  years  to  discharge  in  a  world 

• 

*  Letters  to  his  Son,  vol.  ii..  Letter  on  the  Value  of  Life,  in  which  the  orifia 
•f  the  feeling  is  discussed  at  some  length. 
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which  is  preparatOTy  to  the  nobler  world  that  is  afterward  to  reeeive  him, 
has  not  left  him  to  feel  the  place  in  which  he  is  to  perform  the  duties 
allotted  to  him  as  a  place  of  barren  and  dreary  exile.  He  has  given  aa 
passions  which  throw  a  sort  of  enchantment  on  everything  which  can 
reflect  ihem  to  our  heart,  which  add  to  the  deh'ght  that  is  felt  by  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  duties ;  a  delight  that  arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  whi<fh 
they  are  exercised-^from  the  society  of  those  who  inhabit  it  with  us— 
from  the  offices  which  we  have  performed,  and  continue  to  perform.*'* 

The  organ  is  probably  situated  in  the  base  o(  the  brain.  The  only  fact 
tending  to  iriustnte  its  position  is  one  observed  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  and 
recorded  in  The  Phrenologieal  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  471.  In  describing 
the  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  lady  upward  of  sixty,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  remarkable  for  continual  anxiety  about  her  own  death,  he  ob- 
serves, that  *^  the  enormous  developement  of  one  convolution  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  funetion  of  which  is  unknown,  was  too 
striking  not  to  arrest  our  attention ;  it  was  that  lying  toward  the  mesial 
line,  on  the  basilar  and  iimer  aide  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  consequently  of 
Destmctiveness.  The  correspouding  part  of  the  skoll  showed  a  very 
deep  and  distinctly-moalded  cavity  or  bed  lunniug  longitudinally,  with 
hi^  and  prominent  sides,  and  presenting  altogether  an  appearance  much 
more  striking  than  in  my  skull  I  ever  saw.  From  the  situation  of  this 
eon^volution,  its  developement  cannot  be  ascertained  during  life,  and  hence 
its  function  remains  unknown.  Whether  it  may  have  any  connexion  with 
the  Love  of  Life,  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  determined  by  future 
observations ;  all  that  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that  the  Love  of  Life 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  sui  generis^  and  not  proportioned  to  any  faculty  or 
combination  of  faculties  yet  known*— that  in  the  subject  of  this  notice  it 
was  one  of  the  most  permanently  active  which  she  possessed — ^and  that 
in  her  the  convolution  alluded  to  was  of  very  unusual  masnitude ;  but 
how  far  the  coincidence  was  fortuitous,  we  leave  to  dme  and  observation 
Co  determine." 

Dr.  Sparzheim  was  disposed  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  faculty, 
which  he  calls  Vitativeness.  **  It  is  highly  probable,*'  says  he,  **  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  instinct  to  live,  or  Love  of  Life  ;  and  I  look  for  its 
organ  at  the  basis  of  the  brain,  between  the  posterior  and  middle  lobes, 
mwardly  of  Combativeness." 

7.  SECRETIVENESS. 

Thb  organ  is  situated  at  the  inferior  edge  of  the  parietal  bones,  imme- 
diately above  Destructireness,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  lateral  portion  of 

the  brain.  When  the  organ  of  Destmc- 
tiveness  is  much  developed,  it  may 
be  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  ob- 
server for  the  organ  of  Secretiveness ; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  latter  organ  is  placed  higher,  and 
rather  farther  forward,  than  the  former ; 
and  that,  instead  of  presenting  the  form 
of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  it  is  extended 
longita£nally.  When  both  organs  are 
highly  developed,  the  lower  and  middle 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  head  is  chi- 
racterized  by  a  general  fulness.  The  rea- 
der may  contrast  the  skulls  represented 

*  Lecture  (>S,  voL  ii).,  p.  390l 
14 
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on  pages  143  and  144.  The  foregoing  figure  is  a  sketch  of  the  shaven 
head  of  a  secretive  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  of  whose 
character  an  account  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenological  JounuJ^  viii.,  206. 

Dr.  Gall  gives^the  following  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  organ :  In 
early  youth  he  was  struck  with  the  character  and  form  of  the  head  of  one 
of  his  companions,  who,  with  amiable  dispositions  and  good  abilities,  was 
distinguished  by  cunning  and  finesse.  His  head  was  very  broad  at  the 
temples,  and  in  his  natural  attitude  it  projected  forward.  Although  a 
faithful  friend,  he  experienced  an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  employing 
every  possible  device  to  make  game  of  his  schoolfellows  and  to  deceive 
them. '  His  natural  language  was  absolutely  the  expression  of  cunning, 
such  as  Dr.  Gall  had  often  observed  in  cats  and  dogs  when,  playing  to- 
gether,  they  wished  to  give  each  other  the  slip.  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  had  another  companion,  who,  at  first,  appeared  candour  personified ; 
no  one  had  ever  distrusted  him :  but  his  gait  and  manner  were  those  of  a 
cat  watchinff  a  mouse ;  he  proved  false  and  perfidious,  and  deceived,  in 
an  unbecommg  manner,  his  young  sehool-fellows,  his  tutors,  and  his  pa> 
rents.  He  carried  his  head  in  the  same  attitude  as  that  beiore-mentioned ; 
his  face  was  handsome,  and  his  head  exceedingly  broad  at  the,  temples. 
One  of  Dr.  Gairs  patients,  who  died  of  phthisic,  generally  passed  for  a 
very  honest  man :  after  his  death  Dr.  Gall  was  struck  with  the  breadth 
of  his  head  in  the  temporal  region ;  and  shortly  afterward  learned  that 
he  had  cheated  his  acquaintances,  and  even  his  mother,  of  considerable 
sums  of  money.  At  Vienna  he  was  often  in  the  company  of  a  physician 
possessed  of  much  information,  but  who,  on  account  of  his  character  of  a 
cheat,  was  generally  despised.  Under  pretence  of  dealing  in  objects  of 
art,  and  lending  on  pledges,  he  robbed  all  who  put  confidence  in  him.  He 
carried  his  tricks  and  cheats  to  such  a  length,  that  the  government  warned 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  journals,  to  beware  of  him , 
for  he  had  practised  his  arts  with  such  dexterity  that  he  could  never  be 
legally  condemned.  He  often  told  Dr.  Gall  that  he  knew  no  pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  deceiving,  especially  persons  who  distrusted  him  most. 
As  the  head  of  this  individual  also  was  very  broad  at  the  temples,  Dr.  Gall 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  primitive  tendency 
toward  cunning  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  might  be  connected  with  this  par- 
ticular cerebral  organ.  An  immense  number  of  observations  have  con- 
firmed his  conjecture. 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  propensity  appear  to  be  the'following: 
The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  liable  to  involuntary  activity 
from  internal  causes  as  well  as  from  external  excitement.  Thus,  Ama- 
tiveness,  becoming  active,  gives  feelings  corresponding  to  its  nature ; 
Acquisitiveness  inspirls  with  strong  desires  for  property  ;  and  Love  of 
Approbation  fills  the  mind  with  projects  of  ambition.  Every  one  must  be 
conscious  that  these  or  similar  feelings  at  times  rush  into  his  mind  invo- 
luntarily, and  frequently  refuse  to  depart  at  the  command  of  the  will. 
Thoughts  of  all  kinds,  moreover,  arise  in  the  intellectual  organs,  and  facts 
which  ought  not  to  be  divulged  occur  to  the  recollection.  If  outward 
expression  were  given  to  these  impulses  and  ideas,  in  all  their  vivaci^, 
as  they  arise,  social  intercourse  would  be  disfiglired  by  a  rude  assemblage 
of  disgusting  improprieties,  and  man  would  shun  the  society  of  his  fellows 
as  more  loathsome  than  pestilence  or  famine.  Shakspeare,  with  that 
accuracy  of  observation  which  distinguishes  him,  has  portrayed  this  faa 
kuie  of  the  human  mind.     lago  says : 


M 


Utter  my  thoughts !    Whv,  say  they're  vile  and  false-* 
As  Where's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Bometimes  intrude  not  7    Who  has  a  breast  so  pove^ 
B«t  soBiB  uncleanly  apprehensions 
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Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit    . 
WitQ  meditations  lawful  V — Othello^  Act  iii.»  Scene  5. 

Some  instinctive  tendency,  therefore,  to  restrain  within  the  mind  itself 
—to  conceal,  as  it'  were,  from  the  public  eye — the  varions  emotions  and 
ideas  which  involuntarily  present  themselves,  was  necessary  to  prevent 
thieir  outward  expression ;  and  Nature  has  provided  this  power  in  the  faeul- 
ty  of  Secretiveness.  It  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal,  and  the 
legitimate  object  of  it  is,  to  restrain  the  outward  expression  of  our  thoughts 
and  emotions,  till  the  understanding  shall  have  pronounced  judgment  on 
its  propriety.  *<  A  fool,"  says  Solomon,  **  nttereth  all  his  mind  ;  bv^t  a  wise 
man  keepeth  it  in  till  afterward*"* 

Besides,  man  and  animals  are  occasionally  liable  to  the  assanltsof  ene- 
mies, which  may  be  avoided  by  concealment,  in  cases  where  strength  is 
wanting  to  repel  tbem  by  force.  Nature,  therefore,  by  means  of  this  pro- 
pensity,  enables  them  to  add  prudence,  slyness,  or  cunning,  according 
to  the  direction  given  to  it  by  other  faculties  of  the  individual,  to  their 
means  of  defence. 

A  sufficient  endowment  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
prudent  character.  It  then  imposes  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  other  faculties,  and  serves  as  a  defence  against  prying  curiosity. 
•*  When  Napoleon,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  thought  himself  closely 
observed,  he  had  the  power  of  discharging  from  his  countenance  all  ex- 
pression, save  that  of  a  vague  and  indefinite  smile,  and  presenting  to  the 
curioas  investigator  the  fixed  eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a  marble  bust."t 
I  have  ol^served  this  power  to  be  conferred  by  large  Secretiveness.  Those 
in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  too  open  for  the  general  intercourse  of  society  ; 
tbey  are  characterized  by  deficiency  of  tact — ^a  headlong  bluntness  of 
manner,  and  the  instantaneous  expression  of  every  thought  and  emotion 
as  it  flows  into  the  mind,  without  regard  to  the  proprieties  required  by 
time,  place,  or  circumstances. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  propensity,  published  in- the 
Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society ^  observes,  that  it  communicates 
the  desire  to  discover  the  secrets  of  others  as  well  as  to  conceal  our  own. 
The  author  of  Waverley,  in  his  novel  of  Quentin  Durward,X  draws  the 
character  of  Louis  XI.  with  exact  fidelity  to  this  principle  of  our  nature. 
The  king,  says  he,  was  "  calm,  crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own 
jnterest.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  and  purposes 
Irom  all  who  approached  him,  and  frequently  used  the. expressions — that 
.  he  king  knew  not  how  to  reign  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble  ;  and 
that,  for  himself,  if  he  thought  his  very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  Like  all  astutious  persons,  he  was*  as  desirous  of 
looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  concealing  his  own."  The  repre- 
sentation here  given  is  historically  correct.  According  to  this  view, 
even  a  lar^e  developement  of  the  organ,  if  combined  with  high  morality 
and  an  enhghtened  understanding,  is  a  valuable  endowment.  Persons  so 
constituted,  possessing  themselves  the  natural  talent  requisite  for  intrigue, 
are  well  fitted  to  divine  and  discover  intrigues  and  secret  machinations  in 
others,  and  to  defeat  them.  From  the  same  cause  they  read,  with  great 
acuteness,  the  natural  language  of  concealment  in  other  people,  and  are  able 
to  discover,  by  the  very  air  and  manner  of  a  man,  that  he  is  hiding  some 
object  or  intention,  when  a  person  in  whom  the  organ  is  small  could  not 
perceive  such  a  purpose.  In  many  of  the  affairs  of  life  also,  secrecy  is  in- 
dispensable iDoth  to  prudent  conduct  and  to  success.  As  a  duty  of  friend- 
ship it  has  ever  been  considered  of  prime  importance.  *'  Though  thou 
drewest  a  sword  at  thy  friend,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  *<  yet  despair  not, 

♦  Piov.  xxix.,  11.  t  lAfe  of  NapoUony  iv.,  Zt 

X  VoL  i.,  p.  7,  &a     See  Phren,  Jounut  i-»  177. 
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for  there  'may  be  a  ntorniiiff  to  Cavour ;  if  tbou  hast  opened  thy  moafla 
against  thy  friend,  fear  not,lDr  there  may  be  a  reconciliation ;  excepting 
for  opbraioing^  or  pride,  or  duelosing  of  seeretSf  or  a  treacherous  woond 
—for,  for  these  ihinffs,  every  friend  wUl  depart."  **  Secretiveness  is  an 
essential  element  of  politeness,  much  of  which  consists  in  avoiding  the 
expression  of  what  is  likely  to  be  disweeable.  Montaigne  has  well  dis- 
tinguished the  nse  from  th<^  abuse  of  this  faculty :  **  A  man,"  says  he, 
'<  most  not  always  tell  all,  for  that  were  folly.  But  what  a  man  says 
should  be  what  he  thinks,  otherwise  'tis  knavery."t  Fielding's  Parson 
Adams  is  a  character  in  which  Secretiveness  is  greatly  defective.  He 
had  no  power  of  concealment  himself,  and  never  sqspected  hidden  pur- 
poses in  others,  or  **  saw  farther  into  people  than  they  desired  to  let  him.'' 
Othello,  in  like  manner,  is  thus  described  by  lago : 

"  The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  bat  seem  to  be  so ; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th*  nose, 
As  asses  are.**  Xkhdio^  Act  i.,  so.  11. 

When  too  energetic,  or  not  properly  directed,  Secretiveness  is  liable  to 
great  abuses.  It  then  leads  to  a  liking  for  concealment,  intrigue,  and 
crooked  policy,  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  wise  and 
proper  to  wrap  up  the  purposes  of  the  mind  in  the  profoundest  mysteiy  : 
cunping  is  mistaken  for  ability,  and  deceit  for  practical  wisdom.  It  may 
prompt  to  the  use  of  lies,  hypocrisy,  intrigue,  or  dissimulation,  as  means 
to  gain  an  end.  Persons  in  whom  it  predominates,  judging  of  mankind 
in  general  by  themselves,  are  never  able  to  see  the  affairs  of  the  world 
or  the  conduct  of  others  in  a  plain  and  simple  point  of  view,  but  imagine 
life  to  be  a  continual  stratagem,  in  which  every  one  is  endeavouring  to 
overreach  his  neighbour.  Such  persons  conceive  that  the  eye  of  the 
world  is  always  looking  into  their  breasts,  to  read  the  purposes  that  are 
there  hatched,  but  the  discovery  of  which  they  are  resolved  to  prevent. 
In  an  argument  a  secretive  man  will  evade  all  admissions. 

The  propensity  in  some  instances  finds  gratification  in  the  most  trifling 
mysteries  :  an  individual  under  its  predominating  influence  will  conceu 
his  going  out,  his  coming  in,  his  engagements,  and  all  his  transactions ; 
even  although  communication  of  these  would  greatly  facilitate  domestic 
arrangements.  Dr.  Johnson  mentions  of  Pope,  that  he  took  so  *' great 
delight  in  artifice,  that,  he  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his  purposes  by  in- 
direct and  unsuspected  methods ;  he  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  thjeit  Lady  Bolingbroke 
used  to  say  in  a  French  phrase,  that  he  played  the  politician  about  cab- 
bages and.  turnips. ^^ . 

Dr.  King  relates,  in  his  Anecdotes  qf  his  own  Times^  (p.  237,)  a  remaka- 
ble  instance  of  secretive  conduct  in  a  gentleman  named  Howe,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  One  morning  Mr.  Howe  rose  very  early,  and  told  his 
wife  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Tower  to  transact  some  particular 
business ;  and  the  same  day,  at  noon,  she  received  from  him  a  note,  stating 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  Holland,  and  should  probably 
be  absent  three  weeks  or  a  month.  He  continued  absent  from  her  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  she  heard  neither  of  nor  from  him.  Instead, 
however,  of  going  to  Holland,  he  went  no  farther  than  to  a  street  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  house,  where  he  took  a  room,  and  remained  in  disguise 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence.  In  the  second  or  third  year  after 
his  disappearance  his  wife  was  obliged  to  apply  for  an  act  of  Parliament, 
to  procure  a  proper  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  a  provision  out  of  it  for 
herself;  this  act  he  suffered  to  be  solicited  and  passed,  and  enjoyed  the 

♦  Bcelus.  xxii.,  21.  f  Essays^  B.  ii.,  ch.  17.    CbMwuV  TVwul 
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jdaamira  of  observing  the  ptogress  of  it  in  the  Totei.  Aboat  ten  yean 
after  hb  disappearance  .he  contrived  to  makfe  acquaintance  with  the  occu- 
pant of  a  house  opposite  his  wife's  dwelling,  and  frequently  dined  there ; 
80  that  he  could  often  see  her  at  the  window.  He  used  also  to  attend  the 
church  which  she  frequented,  and  chose  a  seat  where  he  had  a  view  of 
her,  but  could  not  easily  be  observed  himself.  **  After  he  returned  home," 
says  Dr.  £ing,  **  he  never  would  confess,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  such  a  singular  conduct :  apparently  thern 
was  none ;  but  whatever  it  was,  he  was  certainly  ashamed  to  own  it.** 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  predominant  and  engrossing  Secretive- 
ness  was  the  chief  feeling  by  which  he  was  impelled. 

This  faculty  prompts,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  general  of  an  army  to  the  use  of 
stratagems  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  while  it  leads  him  to  conceal  his  own 
forces  and  enterprises,  and  to  make  false  attacks  and  counterfeit  marches. 
Cicero  remarks  the  difference  of  generals  in  this  respect.  "  Among  the 
Carthaginians,"  says  he,  *'  Hannibal,  and  among  our  own  commanders 
Quhitus  Maximus,  have  the  name  of  men  extremely  close  and  secret, 
silent,  dissembling ;  notably  ^ood  at  stratagems,  or  setting  spies  upon  an 
enemy  and  disappointing  their  counsels.... There  are  others,  now,  so  far 
from  this  attiiice,  that  they  are  simple  and  open,  to  the  degree  of  not 
enduring  anything  but  what  is  done  above-board ;  they  will  not  suffer  any- 
thing that  looks  like  treachery.  These  men  are  the  servants  of  truth  and  the 
enemies  of  fraud.'**  The  same  writer  observes,  that  '*  there  is  no  greater 
pest  in  human  society  than  a  perverse  craft,  under  the  mask  of  simplicity."t 
Mercantile  men  in  whom  this  organ  predominates,  occasionaUy  conceal 
iheiz  circumstances  from  their  wives  and  children,  who  proceed  in  the  un- 
suspecting enjoyment  of  imaginary  prosperity,  till  bankruptcy,  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  mine,  involves  them  in  mstantaneous  rain.  These  individuals 
generally  plead  regard  to  the  feelings  of  their  relatives  as  their  excuse ;  but 
the  distrust  implied  in  such  conduct  is  a  greater  injury  to  sensittve  minds 
than  the  evils  they  attempt  to  veil.-  The  real  sources  of  their  conduct  are  an 
overweening  Self-Esteem,  which  cannot  stoop  to  acknowledge  misconduct 
or  misfortune,  and  an  inordinate  Secretiveness,  inspiring  them  with  an 
instinctive«version  to  candid  and  unreserved  commumcation.  A  favourite 
maxim  with  such  men  is,  that  secrecy  is  the  soul  of  trade.  It  is  so  regard- 
ed only  in  narrow  minds,  misguided  by  this  propensity. 

Persons  in  whom  Secretiveness  is  large,  and  who  believe  that  they  really 
conceal  their  true  character  from  the  world,  are  much  startled  at  the  ex- 
posure which  Phrenology  is  said  to  make  of  the  dispositions  of  the  mind ; 
and  they  feel  great  difficulty  in  believing  it  practicable  to  compare  genuine 
mehtal  feelings  with  developement  of  brain,  because  they  imagine  that 
real  motives  and  dispositions  are  never  exhibited  in  conduct.  Such  per- 
sons err,  however,  in  their  estimate  even  of  their  own  powers  of  conceal- 
ment ;  for  Secretiveness  does  not  alter  the  aim,  but  affects  only  the  means 
of  obtaining  gratification  of  our  ordinary  desires :  and,  besides,  if  disguise 
be  really  the  forte  of  their  character.  Phrenology  has  the  advantage  of 
them  still ;  for  it  discovers  the  organ  of  Secretiveness  large  in  their  brains ; 
and  lb  their  very  concealment  they  manifest  most  powerfully  the  faculty 
whose  organ  is  most  folly  developed. 

Innumerable  abuses  of  this  propensity  occur  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  society.  How  polite,  acquiescent,  and  deferential  are  some  persons 
in  their  manners  to  all  who  are  present';  and  how  severe  in  their  vitupe- 
rations when  the  same  individuals  are  gone !  This  conduct  results  from 
Secretiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation,  aided  perhaps  by  Veneration 
addressing  itself  to  Love  of  Approbation  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to 
please  them  by  professions  of  respect.    Conscientiousness  in  fuch  indi 

•  De  OffUsiU,  lib.  1.  t  Aid.,  lib.  iii. 
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▼iduals  is  always  deficient.  Many  persons  wonld  not,  for  any  considera- 
tion, mention  a  disagreeable  truth  to  an  acquaintance.  This  also  arises 
from  an  abuse  of  Secretiveness,  combined  with  great  Love  of  Approbation. 

To  Mr.  Scott  is  d^e  the  merit  of  throwing  great  light  on  the  influence 
of  Secretireness  in  producing  humour.  The  power  of  representing,  with 
a  face  of  perfect  gravity,  some  ludicrous  incident,  is  one  species  of 
humour.  The  grave  exterior,  while  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  are  inter- 
nally perceived,  is  a  species  of  slyness,  and  is  clearly  attributable  to 
Secretiveness.  This  kind  of  humour  also  is  absolutely  addressed  to 
Secretiveness  in  others.  We,  as  spectators,  see  the  internal  absurdity 
through  the  external  gravity,  and  this  sratifies  our  Secretiveness,  which 
likes  to  penetrate  disguises  assumed  by  others,  as  well  as  to  disguise 
itself.  Another  species  of  humour  consists  in  detecting  and  exposing 
little  concealed  purposes  and  intentions  in  our  friends,  and  holding  them 
up  to  view  in  all  their  nothin^ess,  when  they  are  mystifying  or  conceal- 
ing them  as  matters  of  real  miportance.  **  The  man  of  humour,"  says 
Mr.'  Scott,  *'  delights  in  dotecung  these  little  pieces  of  deception  ;  and 
the  ludiermis  effect  of  this  seems  to  arise  from  the  incongruity  which 
appears  between  the  real  and  the  assumed  character-<-the  contrast  between 
what  is  intended  to  be  apparent  at  the  surface,  and  that  which  is  seen  to 
be  at  the  bottom.*'*  Secretiveness,  however,  affords  only  the  slyness, 
the  savoirfairey  together  with  the  tact  of  detecting  little  concealed  weak- 
nesses implied  in  humour ;  and  the  faculty  of  Wit  is  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion, to  produce  ludicrous  effect  in  the  representation.  Thus,  ft  person 
with  much  Wit  and  little  Secretiveness  will  not  excel  in  humour,  although 
he  may  shine  in  pure  wit.  A  person,  on  the  other  hand,  with  much 
Secretiveness  and  moderate  Wit  may  excel  in  humour,  although,  in 
intellectual  witty  combiuatiDns,  he  may  make  but  an  indifferent  figure. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Italians  and  English,  in  whom  Secretive- 
ness is  large,  delight  in  humour,  while  the  French,  in  whom  the  organ  is 
moderate,  can  scarcely  imagine  what  it  is.  In  conformity  with  these 
differences  in  national  developement,  the  English  and  Italians  practise  a 
prudent  reserve  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  while  the  French  are 
open  to  excess,  and  communicate  even  their  private  affairs  to  casual 
acquaintances.  The  French  also  delight  to  live,  and  even  to  die,  ir 
public  ;  while  the  Englishman  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  which  h 
denominates  his  castle,  and  debars  all  the  world  from  observing  his  con- 
duct. Other  faculties  contribute  to  these  varieties  of  taste,  but  Secre- 
tiveness is  an  essential  element  in  the  relish  for  retirement. 

I  have  uniformly  found  Secretiveness  large  in  the  heads  of  actors  and 
artists,  of  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  a  considerable  number. 
In  the  cast  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher's  headf  it  will  be  seen  amply  developed. 
The  theory  of  its  effects  in  aiding  the  former  seems  to  be  this  :  The 
actor  must  conceal  or  shado  his  real  character,  and  put  forth  the  natural 
language  of  an  assumed  one.  Now,  Secretiveness  will  enable  him  to 
suppress  the  manifestations  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  not  essential  to 
the  character  of  the  personage  whom  he,  for  the  time,  represents ;  while, 
i>y  withdrawing  its  restraint  from  other  faculties,  it  will  allow  them  to  de- 
velope  themselves  with  full  energy.  Thus,  suppose  an  actor,  in  whonc 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  large,  to  be  called  on  to  play  lago, 
a  character  in  which  selfishness  and  villany  predominate,  then  Secretive- 
ness will  enable  him  to  suppress  the  natural  language  of  his  own  superior 
faculties,  while,  by  withdrawing  its  influence  from  Combativeness,  De- 
structiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,  it  will  permit  the  most  forcible  expression 

**  Phren.  Trans. ,  p.  174.  See  illustrative  cases  in  Phren,  Joum.,  ii.,  596 
Ir.,  503,  and  viii.,  216,  221. 

t  TVoiwac/ioiu  of  the  Phrenological  Society ^  p.  281. 
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•I  these  in  looks,  tones,  and  gestures  ;  and  this  will  be  lago  to  the  life. 
Jt  aids  the  artist  in  a  similar  way.  A  painter  or  sculptor,  in  working  a 
figure,  first  studies  the  mental  feelings  which  he  intends  to  portray,  then 
goes  to  a  mirror  and  produces  the  expression  of  them  in  his  own  person, 
and  copies  it  in  his  picture  or  block  of  marble.  In  thia  process  he 
resembles  an  actor,  and  Secretiveness  assists  him  in  the  manner  before 
explained. 

In  this  analysis  I  differ  in  one  point  from  Mr.  Scott.  He  thinks  that 
Secretiveness  confers  not  only  the  negative  power  of  suppressing  the  real 
character,  but  also  the  positiye  power  of  calling  up,  at  will,  the  natural 
language  of  such  faculties  as  we  wish  to  exhibit  for  the  time.  Thus, 
some  persons  are  able  to  load  others  with  expressions  of  great  esteem, 
attachment,  and  good  will,  when  internally  they  hate  them.  Mr.  Scott 
conceives  that  Secretiveness  enables  such  individuals  not  only  to  disguise 
their  enmity,  but  to  call  up,  for  the  occasion,  the  natural  language  of 
Adhesiveness,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Iiove  of  Approbation,  and  to 
use  these  as  instruments  of  deception.  This  latter  effect  appears  to.  me 
to  depend  on  Imitation  and  Secretiveness  combined. 

When  both  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  are  very  large,  there  m  a 
tendency  to  extreme  reserve,  and  even,  when  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  possessed,  to  suspicion  and  terror  of  dark  designs  and  sinister 
plots,  hatching  on  every  hand  against  the  unhappy  possessor  of  this  com- 
bination. In  general  these  plots  have  no  existence  beyond  the  intehial 
feeling  produced  by  those  faculties. 

Secretiveness,  with  small  Conscientiousness,  predisposes  to  lying,  and, 
combined  with  Acquisitiveness,  to  theft.  Indeed,  Secretiveness  is  more 
invariably  large  in  thieves  than  Acquisitiveness ;  and  it  prompts  to  this 
crime,  probably  by  the  feclin?  o\  secrecy  which  it  generates  in  the  wind. 
It  gives  the  idea  that  all  is  hidden,  that  no  eye  sees,  and  that  no  intellect 
will  be  able  to  trace  the  fraud.  It  produces  also  that  capacity  for  sly 
cunning  which  is  essential  to  a  thief.  An  excellent  elucidation,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe,  of  the  effects  of  Secretiveness,  as  a  constituent  element 
in  the  character  of  a  thief^  will  be  found  in  The  Phrenolopeal  Journal^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  611.  The  organ  is  large  in  David  Haggart,and  ma  variety  of 
executed  thieves,  whose  casts  have  been  obtained.  It  is  very  large  in 
Linn,  (see  cut  on  p.  108,)  who,  thoiigh  ostensibly  most  artless,  contrived 
to  escape  from  confinement,  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion,  and  managed 
matters  so  dexterously  that  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found.  In  Gottfried 
and  Tardy  (pp.  87  and  144)  the  organ  is  much  developed,  and  bbthwere 
excessively  cunning.  Destructiveness  also  being  very  large,  they  siut- 
dered  by  means  of  poison,  a  mode  of  committing  the  crime  usually 
preferred  by  secretive  persons.  On  3d  December,  1823,  I  visited,  in 
Edinburgh  jail,  John  Reid,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  under  sentence  of  death 
(but  subsequently  respited)  for  housebreaking  and  theft.  His  head  was 
uncommonly  large  for  his  years,  and  tlie  organ  of  Secretiveness,  in  par- 
icular,  was  enormously  developed.  Acquisitiveness  also  was  larffc,  and 
Conscientiousness  deficient.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Porteous,  chaplain  to 
the  jail,  mentioned  that  Reid's  power  of  concealing  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  was  most  extraordinary,  and  that  daring  and  secrecy  were  mani- 
fested in  his  crime  in  a  degree  that  was  almost  inconceivable.  He  had 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  an  accomplice  to  the  second  story  of  a 
dwelling-house,  entered  by  a  window,  and,  although  persons  slept  in  the  if 
bed-rooms  of  that  flour,  and  the  lamp  in  the  lobby  whs  burning,  proceeded 
down  stairs,  reached  the  dining-room,  robbed  the  side-board  of  plate,  end 
got  clear  off  without  being  heard. 

Another  effect  of  great  Secretiveness,  especially  when  aided  by  much 
^innness,  is  to  produce  the  power  of  repressing,  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
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all  outward  expressions  of  pain,  eren  when  amounting  to  torture.  Ana 
Ross,  (whose  esse  is  reported  by  Mr.  Richard  Carmichael,  of  Boblin,*) 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  compassion  of  some  pious  and  charitable  ladies, 
thrust  needles  into  her  arm  to  produce  disease,  and  carried  the  deception 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  limb  to  be  amputated  without  revealing  the  cause. 
The  needles  were  found  on  dissection,  and  she  was  more  mortified  by 
the  discovery  of  the  trick  than  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  arm.  She 
manifested  the  same  faculty  in  a  variety  of  other  deceptions. .  I  exa- 
mined her  head,  and  Mr.  Garmichael  presented  a  cast  of  it  to  the  Phre- 
nological Society  ;  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Secretiveness  and  Firmness  are 
decidedly  large.  The  North  American  Indians  are  celebrated  for  th^r 
power  of  enduring  torture,  and  the  sama  combination  occurs  in  casts  of 
two  of  their  skulls  in  the  Society's  eollection.i  It  is  not  large  in  the 
negroes,  and  they  are  an  open-minded  race  compared  with  the  astutious 
varioties  of  mankind.  It  is  yeiy  large  in  the  native  Peruvians,  whose 
power  of  concealment  is  a  distingnismng  feature  in  their  national  charac- 
ter.^   In  the  Laplanders  also  it  is  largely  developed.^ 

Dr.  George  Murray  Faterson  mentions  that  the  Hindoos  manifest 
Sflcretiveness  in  a  high  degree  in  the  form  of  Guxtmng  and  duplicity ; 
and  the  organ  is  very  urge  in  their  heads.|l 

This  propensity,  when  predominantly  active,  produces  a  close  sly  look ; 
the  eye  rolls  from  side  to  side ;  the  voice  is  low ;  the  shoulders  are 
drawn  up  toward  the  ears,  and  the  footstep  is  soft  and  gliding.  The 
movements  Of  the  body  are  toward  the  side.  Sir  Walter  Scott  acco« 
rately  describes  the  look  ptroduced  by  this  faculty  and  Caatiousness  in 
the  following  lines.     Speaking  of  Gormac  Doil,  he  says: 

"  For  evU  seemed  that  old  man*s  eye, 
Dark  and  dengningt  fierce  yet  thy, 
Still  he  m)oided  forward  lo^, 
But  slow  and  dreumepeetly  looil; 
A  circling  never-ceaaing  g^mee,      - 
By  doubt  and  ctmmn^  marked  at  once. 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray. 
From  under  eyebrows  shagged  and  gray.** 
^  Lord  of  the  JsUs,  Canto  iv.,  p.  24. 

When  this  organ  is  very  large  in  the  head  of  an  author,  it  produces  a 
curious  effect  on  his  style.  The  different  members  of  his  sentences  are 
involved,  parenthetical,  and  often  obscure,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt  whether 
he  selected  the  proper  place  for  his  expressions,  and  hesitated  between 
what  he  ought  to  put  down  and  what  he  might  leave  to  be  understood 
He  is  also  liable  to  quaintness.  Pope*s  style  occasionally  indicates  this 
quality,  and  the  faculty  was  strongly  manifested  in  his  character.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown's  style  also  is  characterized  by  Secretiveness,  and  the 
organ  was  large  in  his  head.  Groly's  poetry  presents  the  expression  of 
it.  Goldsmith's  writings  indicate  a. very  moderate  endowment  in  him. 
This  faculty,  by  enabling  an  author  skilfully  to  work  up  his  incidents  and 
events,  and  to  conceal  the  denouement  of  his  plot  or  story  till  the  most 
appropriate  time  and  place  for  the  elucidation,  greatly  aids  him.  in  pro- 
ducing effect.  The  organ  was  very  large  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  also 
in  Swift  and  Burns.lf 

The  organ  of  Secretiveness  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  Di 

*  Phrenological  Journal^  ii.,  42. 

t  Ibid.t  ii.,  535.     Blumenbach,  Decas  Prima^  tab.  ix  -• 

X  Robertson's  History  of  America^  b.  iv.;  and  Edinburgh  Renem^  iz.,  137. 

6  Phrenological  Joumal,  ix.,  329.     Blumenbach,  Decae  (^Unta,  p.  9» 

fl   Trans.  ofthePhren.  Soe.,  p.  443. 

%  PhrsnologicalJoumal^  iz.,  64. 
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Gall  remarks  that  it  requires  a  particolar  study  in  each  species.  In  the 
common  species  of  ape»  for  example,  it  commences  above  the  origm  of 
the  zygomatic  arch,  and  extends  forward  to  nearly  the  middle  of  this  bone. 
Its  situation  is  the  same  in  the  tiger,  cat,  and  fox.  In  carnivorous 
animals  also,  and  in  birds  distinguished  for  cunning,  this  region  will  in 
general  be  found  large. 

Manifestations  of  this  propensity,  clearly  attributable  to  disease  of  the 
organ,  are  described  by  authors  on  iesanity.*  The  cunning  shown  by 
many  of  the  insane,  especially  in  coocealing  their  true  state,  has  often 
excited  astonishment  Foder6  speaks  of  two  patients  who  had  been 
long  confined  in  the  asylum  at  Marseilles.  After  an  apparent  cure  of 
considerable  duration,  their  friends  demanded  their  dismissal.  He, 
however,  suspected  deception,  and  determined  to  hold  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  them.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  he  avoided  the 
kind  of  ideas  in  regard  to  which  he  knew  them  to  be  insane,  they  spoke, 
reasoned,  and  acted  like  men  of  sound  judgment.  But  when  he  mtro- 
doced  the  subject  which  excited  their  deranged  iacnlties,  their  eyes 
began  to  sparkle,  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  contract,  and  an  evident 
agitation  took  place,  accompanied  with  an  effort  to  preserve  calmness. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  detained.  Pinel  mentions  the  cunning  and 
tricks  of  some  lunatics  as  remarkable.  I^r.  Marshalt  notices  the  case 
of  a  man  in  Bethlem  Hospital  in  1789,  who  fsncied  he  was  a  great  man. 
'*  He  was  very  crafty,  and  used  nrach  flattery  to  the  keepers,  calling 
them  '  fine  men,  gentlemen,'  especially  when  he  wanted  ai\y  indulgence  ; 
but  when  his  complacent  looks  and  genteel  expressions  did  not  avail  him» 
he  became  revengeful,  made  up  some  plausible  story  against  them,  and 
slyly  told  it  to  the  steward.  When  fresh  patients  came  into  the  house, 
he  always  introduced  himself  to  them  ;  he  was  very  civil  to  them,  and, 
after  gaming  their  confidence,  he  tried  to  get  their  monejp  from  them, 
which,  if  he  could  not  do  by  other  means,  oe  had  recourse  to  stratagem 
to  get  possession  of  it." 

The  regular  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  any  faculty  correspond- 
ing to  this  propensity,,  nor  am  I  aware  that  they  give  any  theory  Of  cun- 
ning, although  it  is  an  obvious  ingredient  in  human  nature.  The  quality, 
however,  is  familiarly  recognised  by  a  variety  of  writers.  Ijord  Bacon,  in 
his  EsMay  on  Cunnings  graphically  describes  a  number  of  the  abuses  of 
Secretiveness.  **  We  take  cunning,^'  says  he,  ^  for  a  sinister  or  crooked 
wisdom,  and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  cunnine  man 
and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point  of  ^ility. 
There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  so  there  are 
some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak 
men."  In  Peveril  of  the  Peak  we  have  the  following  dialogue :  "  Your 
Grace  holds  bis  wisdom  very  high,"  said  the  attendant.  **  Hia  cunning 
at  leasts  I  do,"  replied  Buckingham,  '*  which,  in  court  affairs^  often  takes 
the  weather-gage  of  wisdom." 

The  organ  is  established. 

8.  ACQUISITIVENESS. 

The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  situated  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone.  By  Dir.  Spurzheim  it  was  called  Oovetiveness ;  Sir 
G.  S.  Mackenzie  suggested  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Acquisitiveness, 
which  Dr.  Spurzheim  subsequently  adopted. 

The  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  a  propensity  to  acquire,  which 
is  gratified  by  the  mere  act  of  acquisition  without  any  ulterior  object^  as  a 

^  See  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Gbservationt  on  Mental  Derangemmif  pp.  182, 260 
t  Morhid  Anatomy  qftk*  Brotn,  p.  192. 
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faculty  of  the  hamau  mind.  Dr.  Hatcheson  says  :  "  Thus,  as  soon  as  ws 
come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth,  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  origi* 
n^  desires,  we  must  also  desire  them  ;  and  hence  arises  the  universality 
of  these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  means  of  gratifying 
uU  other  desires."  In  like  manner,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
"  whatever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any 
natural  desire,  is  itself  desired,  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  stthser- 
vient ;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  apprehension  with 
agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded 
as  valuable  m  itself,  independently  of  Its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  Wealth 
becomes  with  many  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  though,  at  first,  it  is 
undoubtedly  valued,  merely  on  account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  other  objects.'** 

The  same  author  says,  in  another  place,  that  **  avarice  is  a  particular 
modification  of  the  desire  of  power,  arising  from  the  various  functions  of 
money  in  a  conmiercial  country.  Its  influence  as  an  active  principle  is 
mucl)  strengthened  by  habit  and  association.'*! 

Dr.  Thomas  Brownt  admits  the  desire  of  wealth  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  desire  of  power,  but  he  endeavours  to  show  that  Mr.  Stewart*s 
theory  is  defective  in  accounting  for  avarice,  and  enters  into  a  most  inge- 
nious argument,  to  explain  how  that  feeling  arises  from  association.  He 
takes  time  into  account  as  an  ingredient ;  and  adduces  the  example  of  a 
boy  purchasing  an  apple.  ^*  Before  the  boy  lays  out  his  penny  in  the 
purchase  of  an  apple  or  orange,"  says  he,  *^  it  appears  to  him  valuable 
chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple  or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  agree- 
able as  it  may  have  been  while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoured  ;  its  value,  with 
respect  to  him,  has  wholly  ceased ;  and  the  penny^  he  knows,  is  still  in 
existetice,  and  would  have  been  still  his  oion,  if  the  fruit  had  not  been 
purchased.  He  thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existing  new,  and  ex- 
isting without  anything  which  he  can  oppose  to  it  as  an  equivalent ;  and 
the  feeling  of  regret  arises — ^the  wish,  that  he  had  not  made  the  purchase, 
and  that  the  penny,  as  still  existing,  and  equally  capable  as  before  of  pro- 
curing some  new  enjoyment,  had  continued  in  his  pocket.*'.  This  produces 
''  a  slightterror  of  expense,  which  the  habits  of  many  years  may  strengthen 
into  parsimony." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  speculation,  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful instance  of  the  nature  of  metaphysical  science  ;  but  it  is  not  sound. 
The  question  occurs.  Why  is  this  "  slight  terror  of  expense  "  experienced 
only  by  some  boys  and  some  men,  since  association  and  the  love  of  enjoy- 
ment  are  universal  qualities  of  human  nature  1 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Lord  Kames  (who  has  been  cen- 
sured by  the  regular  metaphysicians  for  admitting  too  many  faculties) 
recognises  the  existence  of  this  feeling  as  a  primitive  propensity  in  man, 
and  calls  it  the  **  hoarding  appetite.  Man,"  says  his  lordi^ip,  **  is  by 
nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for  storing  up  things  of  use ; 
and  the  sense  of  property  is  bestowed  on  men  for  securing  what  they  thus 
store  up."^  He  adds,  that  "  the  appetite  for  property,  in  ite  nature  a  great 
blessing,  degenerates  into  a  great  curse,  when  it  transgresses  the  bounds 
of  moderation."  And  in  another  work  he  observes  :  "  The  notion  of 
property  arises  from  an  innate  sense,  which  teaches  even  infants  to  dis- 
tinguish between  yours  and  mine/' II 

The  observer  of  the  passion  of  avarice  in  real  life  is  not  satisfied  with 
such  theories  as  those  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  King,  in  his 
Anecdotes  of  his  Times,  remarks,  that  An  avaricious  man  **  is  bom  and 

*  Elements,  p.  383.  f  Outlines,  p.  92. 

t  Lectures,  vol  iii.,  p.  474.  ^  Sketches,  B.,  sect.  2. 

II  Loose  HhUs  upon  EduceUion,  2d  edit.,  p.  100. 
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franui  to  a  sordid  love  of  money,  which  first  appears  when  be  is  very 
young,  grows  up  with  him,  and  increases  in  middle  age,  and,  when  he  is 
old,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  passions  have  subsided,  wholly  engrosses  him." 
(P.  101.)  He  mentions  Lord' Chancellor  Hardwick,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, Sir  James  Lowther,  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  and  Sir  William  Smith, 
as  remarkable  instances  of  it. 

The  metaphysical  notions  of  Mr.  Stewart  fail  entirely  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  avarice,  nnder  which  passion  no  enjoyment  is  sought,  except 
that  oi  accumulating  wealth.  The  character  of  Trapbois,  as  drawn  in 
The  Vortune*  of  Ntgel^  and  admirably  represented  on  the  Edinburgh 
stage  by  Mr.  Mason,  is  a  personification  of  the  faculty  of  Acquisitiveness, 
operating  as  a  blind  animal  instinct,  exalted  to  the  highest  degree  of  enar* 
gy  and  activity,  and  extinguishing  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  except  that 
of  fear,  whi<^  it  had  cultivated  and  increased  to  minister  to  its  protection. 
This  character  is  recognised  as  natural ;  highly  coloured,  indeed,  bat  true 
to  life  in  its  leading  features.  It  appears  absurd,  therefore,  to  ascribe,  as 
the  metaphysicians  do,  so  intense  a  passion  to  a  mere  law  of  association 
as  its  source — to  an  error  of  the  understanding,  in  mistaking  wealth  for 
the  objects  which  it  ia  fitted  to  obtain.  The  very  essence  of  the  charac> 
ter  is  a  desire  for  wealth,  mdispendent  of  every  purpose  of  application. 
Phrenologists  have  observed  that  the  intensity  of  the  wish  to  acquire  is 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain,  and  they  therefore 
regara  it  as  an  original  propensity  of  the  mind.  The  organ  was  discovered 
in  the  following  manner : 

When  Dr.  Gall  was  employed  in  comparing  mental  manifestations  with 
cerebral  developement,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  in  his  house  indi- 
viduals of  the  lower  ordera,  with  the  view  of  more  easily  discovering  the 
different  primitive  propensities,  which  he  supposed  would  be  found  to  ope- 
rate in  them  with  greater  simplicity  and  vigour  than  in  persons  of  higher 
rank.  On  many  occasions  the  individuals  assembled,  encouraged  by  him 
to  familiarity,  accused  each  other  of  petty  larcenies,  or  of  what  they  styled 
ckipericM^  and  took  great  pleasure  in^  pointing  out  those  who  excelled  in 
such  practices ;  and  the  ekipeurt  themselves  advanced  in  front  of  their 
companions,  prpud  of  their  superior  savoir-faire.  What  particularly 
attracted  his  attention  was,  that  seme  of  tho  men  showed  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  thieving,  and  preferred  starving  to  accepting  any  part  of  the 
bread  and  fruit  which  their  companions  had  stolen ;  while  the  ehipeurg 
ridiculed  such  conduct  and  tho'ight  it  silly. 

To  discover  whether  this  tendency  to  pilfer  was  connected  with  any 
particular  cerebral  organ.  Dr.  Gall  divided  the  persons  whom  he  had  as- 
sembled into  three  classes :  the  forst  included  the  ehipeurs  ;  the  second, 
those  who  abhorred  the  very  idea  of  stealing ;  and  the  thirds  those  who 
seemed  to  regard  it  with  indifference.  On  comparing  the  heads  of  these 
three  classes,  he  found  that  the  most  inveterate  chipeurs  had  a  long  pro- 
minence extending  from  the  organ  of  Secret  iveness,  almost  as  far  as  the 
external  an^Ie  of  the  superciliary  ridge ;  and  that  this  region  wtMjIat  in 
all  those  who  showed  a  horror  of  theft — while  in  those  who  were  indiffe- 
rent about  it,  the  part  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  developed, 
but  never  so  much  as  in  the  professed  thieves  :  and,  on  repeating  the  ex- 
periment again  and  again  with  a  new  assemblage,  he  found  the  same 
results  uniformly  present  themselves.* 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  constancy  of  the  factst  the  idea  naturally 

*  The  effect  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  directing  ^quisitiveness  is  not 
sufiiciently  advertedUo  by  Dr.  Gall  in  this  description.  This  organ  may  be 
large  in  an  individual,  who  may  nevertheless  have  an  abhorrence  of  then,  if 
his  organs  of  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  and  Reflection  are  also  laxge. 
He  will  be  fond  of  property,  but  will  desire  to  obtain  it  honestly. 
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MCQired  to  &.e  mind  of  Dr.  Gill,  that  tbs  propeasily  to  apptofritie  moak 
be  •omebow  connectsd  witb  ths  peculiarity  of  cetebiil  conGgutBtion  which 
had  to  attongly  attracted  hia  noticB.  It  could  not  he  the  effect  of  edu»- 
tioa,  for  moitof  the  aubjecla  orhia  ohBervalioD*  bad  received  none.  The; 
Heretbecbildren  of  naturelefttatbeirown  reaouices.     Somewbodeti  ~ 


ed  itealing  happened  to  ha  precisely  those  whoee  education  bad  been 
moBl  completely  oeglected.  The  want*  and  ciicumetances  of  all  of  them 
were  Dearly  the  aime — the  •xamplsa  let  before  them  were  tbe  eune — 
and  to  what  caaaei,  tberefoie,  cAuId  the  diSereiice  be  aacribed,  if  not  to 
■n  origioal  difference  of  mental  conatitutiou  ! 

At  this  time  Dr.  Gall  was  phyiician  to  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
where  pupils  were  receiTed  from  aii  to  fourteeu  ysara  of  age,  without  any 
pTeUminary  education.  M.  May.  a  distinguished  psychologist,  then  diiec- 
toi  of  the  eatablishtoent,  M.  Venua,  tbe  teacher,  and  he,  bad  it  thus  in 
tbeii  poner  to  make  the  moat  accurate  observatiooa  on  the  ptimitire  men- 
tal coaditioQ  of  these  children,  Soae  of  them  weie  lemarkable  for  a 
decided  propeaiity  to  steal,  while  others  did  not  ahow  tbe  least  iDClinalion 
to  it ;  some  of  them  were  easily  reformed,  but  others  were  quite  iacorri- 
gible.  Tbe  isTereit  pnaiahaieata  were  indicted  upoo  ono  of  them,  but 
wilhiMt  any  effect.  Aa  he  felt  himself  iocHpable  of  reaiating  temptation, 
he  resolted  to  be  a  lailar,  because,  as  be  said,  he  could  tlieo  indulge  bii 
inclination  with  impunity.  Oq  eiamiaiog  the  heada  of  all  these  boys,  tbe 
same  region  was  lonnd  to  bo  uniformly  doToloped  in  proportion  to  the 
endowment  of  the  propenaily.  Dr.  Gall  made  casta  of  tboae  of  them  who 
were  eooGrmad  thieret,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  such  other  hoads 

Ihierei  or  robbers  as  toi^t  afierwtrd  fall  in  his  way. 

About  this  time,  also.  Dr.  Gall  met  with  another  (sry  decisive  proof 
of  the  connexion  between  this  propensity  and  a  particular  developement  of 
brain.    In  the  house  of  correction  be  aaw  a  boy  of  fifteen  yeare  of  age. 


thief  from  hia  earliest  infancy.     Punishment  ha- 
last  candomned  to  imprisonment  fw 


Ting  had  DO  effect  upon  him,  he 

I  abaolutelj  iuconigible.     Ii 

til's  Atlaa,  a  remaitable  prai 
la  conipicuoue,  correepondin^  to  what  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  orsan 
of  Acquisitiveness.  The  forehead  ia  law,  narrow,  and  retreating,  and  hia 
intellect  ia  atated  to  have  been  eiceadingly  weak  and  defective  ;  and 
hence  the  ascendency  and  activity  of  tbe  propenaity  in  question  are  easily 
ei^ained. 

The  following  cuts  represent  ekuUs  in  which  the  orgap  of  AcquisitiTe- 
neas  is  fully  and  moderately  developed : 


1  nfeanandvulBaiaapocI,  and  »•  •■•ait 
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to  ntgard  the  indmdaal  in  whom  it  predominates  u  a  baae  and  sordid 
bemfTf  cased  ki  selfishness,  and  dead  to  every  generous  sentiment.  But 
when  we  view  it  in  its  resalts,  it  rises  vastly  in  dignity  and  importance. 
The  first  demand  of  natare  is  to  live  and  to  enjoy  ;  the  other  feelings  of 
the  mind,  independently  of  AcquisitiTeness,  wonld  prompt  man  to  kill  and 
eat,  or  to  weave  and  wear,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  present  wants.  But 
if  he  bounded  his  industry  by  his  necessities,  and  lolled  in  idleness  while 
not  employed  in  indispensable  pursuits,  he  w<luld  never  become  rich. 
Wealth  consists  of  the  savings  of  industry,  after  supplying  immediate  de- 
mauds.  According  to  the  metapfaysicia&Sy  there  is  no  instinctive  propen* 
sity  in  man,  prompting  him,  by  anataral  impulse,  to  save  and  to  accumulate ; 
they  imagine  that  the  calls  of  nature  for  immediate  gratification,  or  the 
love  of  power,  are  the  only  motives  to  such  exertions.  In  the  faculty  of 
Acquisitiveness,  however,  the  phrenologist  perceives  an  instinct  prompt- 
ing the  human  being,  after  his  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  appeased, 
and  his  person  protected  against  the  elements  of  heaven,  to  labour,  prompt- 
ed by  the  mere  delight  of  accumulating ;  and  to  the  ceaseless  industry 
which  this  instinct  produces  is  to  be  ascribed  the  wealth  with  which  civi- 
lized man  is  everywhere  surrounded.  It  prompts  the  husbandman,  the 
artisan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  to  diligence  in  their  several 
vocations  ;  and,  instead  of  being  necessarily  the  parent  only  of  a  sordid 
appetite,  it  is,  when  properiy  directed,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  comforts 
and  elegancies  of  life.  Its  regular  activity  distinguishes  civilized  man 
from  the  savage.  The  prodigal,  who  consumes  the  last  shilling  which  he 
can  command,  dies  and  leaves  no  useful  trace  of  his  existence  Inihind  him. 
The  laborious  artisan,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
faculty,  consumes  only  half  the  produce  of  his  labour,  leaves  the  other 
half,  as  a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  national  capital,  to  set  in  motion  the 
industry  of  unborn  generations.  These,  if  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
will  leave  it  with  new  accessions  to  their  posterity ;  and  thus  the  stream 
of  public  prosperity  will  be  swelled,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  to  the  remotest 
periods  of  time.  When,  however,  the  pursuit  of  wealth  becomes  the 
ehief  business  of  life.  Acquisitiveness  deadens  the  moral  sentiments,  en- 
grosses the  intellect,  and  debases  the  whole  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  propensity  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  faculties  with  which 
it  is  combined.  Acquisitiveness  and  Individuality  both  large,  are  neces- 
sary to  a  spirited  collector  of  objects  in  natural  history :  when  it  is  com- 
bined with  large  Form,  Colouring,  and  Ideality,  it  takes  the  direction  of 
pictures ;  when  with  large  Veneration,  it  may  lead  to  collecting  old  coins. 
in  short,  in  no  instance  where  the  wish  to  acquire  and  possess  is  strongly 
manifested,  is  this  organ  deficient ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  in 
whom  thero  is  no  appetite  for  accumulation,  who  allow  their  substance 
to  slip  through  their  hands,  from  incapacity  to  retain  it,  I  have  always  seen 
it  small. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  maintains,  that  the  desire  for  wealth  or  in- 
dividual property  is  not  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  in 
his  own  head,  this  organ  (Uke  that  of  Destructiveness,  the  feeling  attached 
to  which  he  also  denies)  is  by  no  means  largely  developed.  So  dififerently 
do  those  feel  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  that  they  wish  to  acquire 
for  the  mere  sake  of  acquisition.  If  a  person  so  endowed  be  owner  of 
fifty  acres,  it  will  give  him  infinite  -delight  to  acquire  fifty  more ;  if  of  one 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand,  he  will  still  be  gratified  in  adding  to 
their  number.  His  understanding  may  be  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
already  possesses  ample  store  for  every  enjoyment,  and  abundant  provi- 
sion against  every  want ;  yet,  if  this  faculty  be  active,  he  will  feel  his 
joys  impaired  if  he  ceases  to  amass.  This  explains  the  insatiable  nature 
^f  the  passion  for  acquiring,  and  also  one  source  of  the  disappointnunt 
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generally  experienced  by  persons  whose  iiyes  have  been  devoted  to  com- 
merce, when  they  retire  from  business  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  frnitai  of 
their  industry.  The  gratification  of  Acquisitiveness  in  accumulating 
wealth  constituted  the  chief  pleasure  of  their  previous  lives ;  and  when 
this  propensity  ceases  to  be  indulged,  and  no  other  faculty  has  been  culti- 
vated with  equal  ardour,  ennui  and  disgust  are  the  natural  and  anaVt)id- 
able  results  of  their  new  situation. 

It  has  been  stated,  as' an  objection  to  this  propensity,  that  property  is 
an  institution  of  society,  and  that  an  organ  cannot  exist  in  the  brain  for  a 
factitious  desire.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  idea  of  property 
springs  from  the  natural  suggestions  of  the  faculty  in  question ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  society  are  the  consequences,  not  the  causes,  of  its  existence. 
Laws  are  intended  to  regulate  the  desires  of  mankind  for  possessions  * 
but  this  purpose  clearly  supposes  such  desires  antecedently  to  exist. 

Many  persons,  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  are 
large,  as  well  as  Acquisitiveness,  can  with  difficulty  believe  that  the  latter 
influences  their  feelings.  They  are  so  ready  to  disburse  and  to  bestow 
that  they  never  accumulate,  and  hence  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  no  tendency  to  acquire.  But  such  persons  are  keen  in  their  deal- 
ings ;  they  cheapen  in  making  purchases,  know  where  bargains  are  to  be 
obtained,  and,  on  consulting  their  own  minds,  will  find  that  schemes  for 
acquiring  property  itrequently  haunt  their  imaginations.  They  are  also 
prone  to  admire  the  rich.  Persons,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom  the  organ 
is  small,  think  of  everything  w' .h  more  interest,  and  pursue  every  object 
with  more  avidity,  than  wealth.  They  may  be  industrious  in  order  to 
live,  but  there  is  no  intense  energy  in  their  pursuit  of  gain ;  and  their 
fancies,  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  rarely  erect  palaces  of  gold,  or  place 
happiness  in  hoards  of  accumulated  riches. 

The  effects  of  this  faculty  are  greatly  modified  by  the  strength  of  Self- 
Esteem.  Acquisitiveness  desires  to  aeqtUre ;  Self-Esteem  produces  the 
hve  of  aelf;  the  two  conjoined  give  rise  to  the  love  of  acqtusition  for 
self-gratification ;  and  if  both  organs  be  large,  the  individual  will  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  sordid  selfishness,  unless  the  moral  powers  be  active 
and  energetic.  The  passion  for  unique*  also  seems  to  arise  from  this 
«:ombination. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  the  negroes  are  little  prone  to  steal,  and  that 
^he  organ  ii  moderately  developed  in  them.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
>bserving,  among  the  Spanish  troops,  that  both  the  Arragonese  and  Gas- 
ulians  have  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  region  a  good  deal  flattened, 
denoting  a  small  Acquisitiveness ;  and  he  was  assured  that  they  are  faith- 
ful servants,  and  equally  incapable  of  stealing  and  of  lying.  The  Kal- 
muck*s,  again,  are  the  very  opposite.  They  are  renowned  for  thieving 
and  bad  faith ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  Blumenbach,  in  describing 
the  Kalmuck  skull,  observes  that  it  is  almost  globular,  and  projects  in 
the  region  of  Acquisitiveness — ^*  globoaa  fere  calvaria  forma  ^* — ^*  capita 
ad  latera  extantiaV  Dr.  Gall  possessed  two  Kalmuck  skulls,  both  cor 
responding  with  Blumenbach*s  description.  Dr.  Spurzheim  also  tells  us, 
**  that  a  young  Kalmuck,  brought  to  Vienna  by  Count  Stahrenberg,  be- 
came melancholy,  because  his  confessor,  who  instructed  him  in  religion 
and  morality,  had  forbidden  him  to  steal.  He  got  permission  to  steal,  on 
condition  that  he  should  give  back  what  he  had  stolen.  The  young  man, 
profiting  b^  this  permission,  stole  his  confessor's  watch  during  high  mass, 
but  joyfully  returned  it  after  mass  was  over." 

It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  a  miser  without  a  great  endowment  of  this 
propensity,  although  an  individual  may  be  a  thief  with  a  moderate  portion 
of  it.  Avarice  arises  from.  Acquisitiveness,  raised  to  the  heigrht  of  a  pas- 
•imi.     Theft  implies  a  want  of  regulating  and  directing  influence  from  the 
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moral  faculties,  as  much  as  an  excessiye  and  intense  desire  to  acquire 
property  for  the  sake  of  possessing  it.  Strong  sensual  propensities,  which 
cannot  be  gratified  without  money,  may  lead  individuals  to  resort  to  theft 
as  a  means  of  supplying  their  wants,  without  the  loYe  of  property  itself 
being  strong ;  but  Conscientiousness  mast  be  weak,  before  such  an 
expedient  can  be  resorted  to. 

The  existence  of  this  organ  throws  light  on  the  tendency  to  steal, 
which  some  individuals,  whose  external  circumstances  place  them  far 
above  temptation,  manifest  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  them  it  seems 
to  be  in  a  state  of  diseased  activity,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  moral 
and  reflecting  faculties.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  several  cases  of  diseased 
affections  of  this  organ.  M.  Kneisler,  governor  of  the  prison  of  Prague, 
spoke  to  him  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  about  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant,  who 
stole  continually  from  her  husband  in  the  most  adroit  manner,  and  who 
was  at  last  shut  up  in  a  house  of  correction,  which  she  had  scarcely  left, 
when  she  stole  again,  and  was  again  confined.  She  was  condemned  to 
a  third  and  longer  imprisonment,  and  again  commenced  her  operations  in 
the  jail  itself.  With  the  utmost  address,  she  made  a  hole  in  the  stove 
which  heated  the  apartment  where  the  money  was  deposited,  and  com- 
mitted repeated  depredations,  which  were  soon  noticed.  Every  means 
were  adopted  to  detect  the  offender,  and  bells  were  suspended  at  the 
doors  and  windows,  but  all  in  vain.  At  length  a  spring-gun  was  set,  the 
wire  of  which  was  connected  with  the  strong  box.  She  was  so  dread- 
fully  frightened  by  its  explosion,  that  she  had  not  time  to  escape  through 
the  stove.  At  Copenhagen  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  an  incorrigible 
thief,  who  sometimes  distributed  the  produce  of  his  larcenies  to  the  poor ; 
and,  in  another  place,  a  robber,  who  was  in  confinement  for  the  seventh 
time,  assured  them,  with  sorrow,  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to  act  other- 
wise. He  begged  to  be  detained  in  prison,  and  to  be  provided  with  the 
means  oi  supporting  himself. 

At  Munster  a  man  was.  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  eight  years, 
en  account  of  some  robberies  :  he  was  no  sooner  liberated  than  he  com- 
mitted fresh  depredations,  and  was  then  imprisoned  for  life.  Sixteen 
years  afterward  he  revealed  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  among 
the  criminals,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reward  him  by  setting  him  free. 
The  judge  objected  to  this,  that  it  would  be  danserous  to  do  so,  as  the 
man  himself  had  previously  assured  him  that  his  thievish  propensity  was 
so  rooted  in  his  constitution  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  resist  it. 
About  a  year  afterward  he  escaped  from  {Hrison,  betook  himself  to  his 
old  practices,  and  was  agvn  arrested ;  shortly  after  which  he  hanged 
himself.  **  During  ten  years  that  I  have  known  this  man  in  the  prison," 
said  Werneking,  from  whom  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  got  these  details, 
"  he  was  remarkable  for  activity,  and  also  for  devotion  during  divine  ser- 
vice ;  but  I  learned,  after  bis  death,  that  he  had  constantly  been  commit- 
ting theft,  even  in  the  prison  itself." 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  among  the  young  men  confined  in  one  of  the 
prisons  of  Berlin  (Stadtvogtey)  one  in  particular  attracted  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  himself.  They  strongly .  recommended  that  he 
should  never  be  set  at  liberty,  as  they  thought  it  impossible  he  could  ab- 
stain from  steaUng.  They  explained  their  opinions  to  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  them,  and,  on  examining  the  registers,  the  latter  were  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  man  had  from  infancy  manifested  the  strongest 
tendency  to  thieving.  The  organs  of  the  higher  sentiments  were  ex- 
tremely deficient,  while  that  of  Acquisitiveness  was  developed  in  the 
highest  degree.  There  was,  moreover,  an  immense  endowment  of  Se> 
cretiveness.  The  man  was  little  and  deformed ;  his  forehead  '*  villanously 
low,"  retreating  backward  immediately  above  the  eyebrows;  but  tho 
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Iftteral  regions,  or  temples,  were  broad  and  prominent.    In  such  s  case 
no  phrenologist  wonld  hesitate  to  give  the  same  advice. 

In  the  prison  at  Bern  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  a  rickety  and 
badly-organized  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
stealing ;  and  who,  with  his  pockets  filled  with  his  own  bread,  purloined 
that  of  others.  At  Halna  the  officers  spoke  to  them  about  an  incorrigible 
robber,  named  Fesselmayer,  whom  no  punishment  could  amend.  He 
stole  in  prison  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  mark  was  put  upon  hie  arm,  that 
all  might  be  upon  their  guard  against  him.  Before  seeing  him,  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  stated  what  his  developement  ought  to  be,  and  theur  pre> 
diction  was  verified  at  the  first  glance.  He  had  the  appearance  of  being 
sixteen,  although  he  was  in  reality  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  head 
was  round,  and  about  the  size  of  that  of  an  infant  of  one  year.  He  was, 
moreover,  deaf  and  dumb. 

Mr.  Schiotz,  a  Danish  magistrate,  reports  the  case  of  an  incorrigible 
thief,  in  whom  he  fouiid  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  very  large.* 

Numero^us  examples  of  the  diseased  activity  of  this  propensity  occur  in 
all  lunatic  asylums,  and  afford  strong  proof  of  the  independent  exietence  of 
tho  faculty  and  oi^n.  Pinel  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation, that  men  who,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  ara  justly  considered  as  models 
of  probity,  cannot  refrain  from  stealing  and  cheating  during  the  paroxysm ; 
and  Dr.  Gall  gives  four  cases  of  women,  who,  in  their  ordinary  state,  had 
no  such  tendency,  but  when  pregnant  manifested  it  in  a  high  degree. 

Two  citizens  of  Vienna  attracted  his  notice,  both  of  whom  had  led 
irreproachable  lives  previously  to  becoming  insane.  After  that  time 
both  were  distinguished  for  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  steaL  They 
wandered  over  the  hospital  from  morning  to  night,  picking  up  whatever 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon — straw,  rags,  clothes,  wood,  &c. — which 
they  carefully  concealed  in  the  apartment  which  they  inhabited  in  com- 
mon ;  and,  although  lodged  in  the  same  chamber^  they  stole  from  each 
other.  In  both  the  organ  was  very  much  developed.  I  have  seen 
several  patients  in  asylums  for  the  insane,  in  whom  the  propensity  to  steal 
was  a  predominant  trait,  and  the  organ  was  largely  developed  in  them  all. 

M.  Esquirol,  physician  to  the  Salp^tridre  of  Paris,  gave  Dr.  Gall  an 
account  of  a  knight  at  Malta,  who  nad  quitted  the  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolution,  and  who,  from  excessive  indulgence  and 
disappointed  love,  had  become  weak  in  intellect,  violent  in  temper,  and 
at  last  a  thief.  On  his  way  to  M.  Esquirol's  asylum  he  contrived  to 
steal  spoons,  covers,  &o.,  from  the  inns  at  which  he  dined.  He  then 
went  about  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and  not  unfrequently  refreshed 
himself  in  coffee-houses,  and,  instead  of  paying,  put  the  cup,  saucer,  and 
spoon  into  his  pocket,  and  walked  away.  In  other  respects  he  was  suffi- 
ciently reasonable.  This  inclination  to  theft  was  cured,  although  his 
intellect  remained  weak. 

Acrel  mentions  a  young  man  who  was  trepanned,  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  wound  on  the  temple,  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Acquisitive- 
ness. After  his  dismissal  from  the  hospital,  he  manifested  an  irresistible 
propensity  to  steal :  after  committing  several  larcenies,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  would  have  been  condemned,  bad  not  Acrel  declared  him  insane. 

"  There  are  persons,"  says  that  accurate  and  philosophical  observer 
and  physician.  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, t  **  who  are  moral  to  the  highest 
degree  as  to  certain  duties,  but  who,  nevertheless,  live  under  the  influenee 
of  some  one  vice.  In  one  instance  a  woman  was  exemplary  in  her  obe- 
dience to  every  command  of  the  moral  law  except  one — she  could  not  re- 
frain from  9teaUng,  What  made  this  vice  more  remarkable  was,  thai 
she  VMU  in  easy  circumstances,  and  not  addicted  to  extravagance  in  aiqf* 

♦  Phren.  Joum.,  viii.,  64.  f  Rush's  Medical  Inqwriet 
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ikinff.  Such  was  the  propensity  to  this  Ttee,  that,  when  she  coald  lay 
her  hands  upon  nothing  more  valaable,  she  would  often,  at  the  table  of  a 
friend,  fill  her  pockets  secretly  with  bread.  She  both  confessed  and 
lamented  her  crime/'  A  case  of  the  same  kind  is  recorded  in  The  Phre- 
nological Journal  ;*  and  Montaigne  refers  to  similar  instances  which  had 
fallen  under  his  own  ob8ervation.t 

The  Journal  de  Paris  of  29th  March,  1816,  states,  that  "  an  ez-com- 
miesary  of  poUce,  Beau-Conseii,  has  just  been  condemned  to  eight  years* 
confinement  and  hard  labour,  and  to  the  pillory,  for  haTiag,  when  still  in 
office,  stolen  some  pieces  of  plate  from  an  inn.  The  accused  persisted 
to  the  last  in  an  odd  enough  species  of  defence.  He  did  not  deny  the 
crime,  but  he  attributed  it  to  mental  alienation,  occasioned  by  wounds 
which  he  had  received  at  Marseilles  in  1815."  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that 
if  the  previous  conduct  of  Beau-Conseil  was  irreproachable,  and  if  he 
really  did  receive  a  wound  in  the  head,  either  his  counsel  was  inexcusa- 
ble in  not  making  the  defence  availaUe,  or  the  court  was  blameable  for 
not  listening  to  it. 

This  propensity  is  found  also  in  die  lower  animals.  Lord  Karnes  ob- 
serves, that  *'  the  beavers  perceive  the  timber  they  store  up  to  be  their 
property ;  and  the  bees  seem  to  have  the  same  perception  with  regard  to 
thetf  winter  provision  of  honey.'*  Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  variety  of  the 
lower  animals  which  manifest  the  sense  of  property.  The  same  pair  of 
•torkst  swallows,  nightingales,  and  red-breasts  return,  in  spring  or  in  au- 
tumn, to  the  same  country  in  which  they  had  passed  the  season  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  establish  themselves,  the  storks  on  the  same  steeples, 
the  swallows  under  the  same  roofs,  and  the  nightingales  in  the  same  bushes. 
If  another  pair  of  birds  attempt  to  seise  the  place  already  appropriated, 
war  is  immediately  wa^ed  against  them,  and  the  intruders  are  forced  to 
depart.  Cows,  returning  from  the  pasturage,  occupy  each  its  own  stall 
in  the  bjrre,  and  defend  it.|  The  cat  and  dog,  in  hiding  food,  to  be  used 
when  hunger  returns — and  the  squirrel,  hamster,  and  jackdaw,  which 
collect  provisions  for  the  winter — ^undoubtedly  have  the  notion  of  property 
in  the  stores  they  accumulate.  These  animals,  however,  do  not  enact 
laws  ;  and  the  sense  of  property  is  in  them  dearly  an  instinct  of  nature. 
In  the  human  race,  says  Dr.  Gall,  the  process  is  the  same :  Nature  inspires 
the  mind  with  the  notion  of  property,  and  laws  are  made  to  protect  it. 

iThe  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  is  established. 

9.  CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  that  part  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately  above 
the  spheno'temporal  suture.     Its  appearance  and  situation  vary  slightly, 
according  to  the  developement  of  die  neighbouring  parts.     If  the  zygo- 
matic process  is  very  projecting,  or  if  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  or 
the  forehead  in  general,  or  the  organs  of  Language  and  Order  in  particular, 
are  greatly  developed,  its  size  is  less  easily  distinguished.     The  leading 
object  ought  to  be  to  determine  the  actual  size  of  each  organ,  and  not  its 
mere  prominence ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  proper  farther  to  notice,  that, 
if  the  base  of  the  brain  is  narrow,  this  orsan  holds  a  situation  a  little  higher 
than  usual,  and  there  will  then  frequently  be  found  a  slight  depression  at 
the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  between  the  zygomatic  process  and  the  organ 
in  question,  especially  when  the  muscles  are  thin.     In  such  cases  it  has 
sometimes  appeared  as  high  up  as  Tune  generally  occurs.  This  slight  varia- 
tion from  uniformity  of  situation  occurs  in  the  distribution  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  body :  but  the  anatomist  is  not,  on  this  account,  embarrassed  ic  his 

*  Vol.  iz.>P-  459.  t  Ea»ay8,  B.  ii.,  ch.  8. 

1  This,  however,  may  arise  from  the  love  of  place. 
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operations ;  for  the  aberration  never  exceeds  certain  Umita,  and  he  acquirea, 
Dy  experience,  the  tact  of  recognising  the  part  by  its  general  appearance. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  depends  on  the  force  with  which  the  temporal  muscles,  which  lie 
over  it,  have  acted  in  the  individual :  carnivorous  animals,  it  is  said,  which 
masticate  bones,  possess  those  muscles  in  a  very  powerful  degree,  and  in 
consequence  have  narrow  heads,  and  little  brain  in  the  region  of  this  organ. 

The  answer  to  this  is  fourfold.  Firsts  carnivorous  animals  do  not  boild, 
and  the  organ  in  question  is  wanting  in  them.  The  absence  of  the  organ, 
the  narrowness  of  their  head,  and  their  want  of  constructive  power  are 
facts  in  exact  accordance  with  Phrenology.  Secondly^  the  beaver  cuts 
timber  with  its  teeth,  and  its  temporal  muscles  act  with  great  energy  ;  yet 
the  organ  is  large,  the  head  is  broad,  and  the  animal  is  highly  constructive 
-^1  which  circumstances  harmonize  with  our  doctrine,  and  contradict 
that  of  the  objectors.  Thirdly ^  in  the  human  race  the  size  of  the  head,  at 
the  region  in  question,  does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  force  with  which 
mastication  is  performed  ;  for  some  individuals,  who  live  chiefly  on  slops, 
and  chew  little,  have  narrow  heads  and  weak  constructive  talents,  while 
others,  who  eat  hard  viands,  have  broad  heads,  and  manifest  great  mecha- 
nical skill.  And,  fourthly,  the  actual  size  of  the  head  in  this  quarter,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arises,  hears  a  regular  proportion  to  the  actual  endow- 
ment of  constructive  ability. 

The  temporal  muscles  cUfier  in  thickness  in  different  persons,  and  the 
phrenologist  ought  to  desire  the  individual  observed  to  move  the  lower 
jaw,  and,  while  he  does  so,  to  feel  the  muscle,  and  allow  for  its  size.  The 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  temporal  mnscle,  renders 
it  unsafe  to  predicate  the  size  of  the  organs  of  Constrnctivdnesa  and 
Acquisitiveness  from  easts  of  the  hemd^  unless  information  as  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fleshy  fibres  be  communicated.  This  organ,  therefore,  is  best 
established  by  examining  living  heads,  or  skulls,  or  casts  of  skulls. 

When  Dr.  Gall  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  talent  for  constructiooi 
manifested  by  some  individuals,  he  had  not  discovered  the  fact  that  every 
primitive  faculty  is  connected  with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  as  its 
organ ;  and,  on  this  account,  he  directed  his  observations  to  the  whole 
heads  of  great  mechanicians.  He  was  frequently  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  heads  of  such  artists  were  as  broad  in  the  temporal  region 
as  at  the  cheek-bones.  This,  however,  although  occurring  frequently, 
was  not  a  uniform  characteristic  ;  and  hence  he  was  led  by  degrees  to 
believe,  that  the  talent  depended  on  a  particular  power.  In  order  to  find 
out  an  indication  of  it  in  the  head,  he  sought  acquaintance  with  men  of 
distinguished  mechanical  genius  wherever  he  found  them,  studied  the 
forms  of  their  heads,  and  moulded  them.  He  soon  met  with  some  in  whom 
the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple  was  greater  than  that  from  the  one 
zygomatic  bone  to  the  other ;  and  at  last  found  two  celebrated  mechani- 
cians, in  whom  there  appeared  two  swellings,  round  and  distinct,  at  the 
temples.  These  heads  convinced  him  that  it  is  not  the  circumstance  of 
equality  in  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  diameters  which  indicates  a  genius 
for  mechanical  construction,  but  a  round  protuberance  in  the  temporal 
region,  situated  in  some  individuals  a  little  behind,  in  others  ajittle  behind 
and  above,  the  eye.  This  developement  is  always  found  in  concomitance 
with  great  constructive  talent,  and  when  the  zygomatic  diameter  is  equal 
to  it,  then  there  is  a  parallelism  of  the  face  ;  but,  as  the  zygomatic  bone 
is  not  connected  with  the  organ,  and  projects  more  or  less  in  different 
individuals,  this  form  of  countenance  is  not  invariably  the  concomitant 
of  constructive  talent,  and  ought  not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  de- 
velopement of  the  organ. 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  of  the  seat  and  external  appearance 
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of  the  organ.  Dr.  Gall  assiduonsly  maltiplied  observations.  At  Vienna 
some  gentlemen  of  distinction  brought  to  him  a  person,  concerning  whose 
talents  they  solicited  his  opinion.  He  stated  that  be  ought  to  have  a 
great  tendency  toward  mechanics.  The  gentlemen  imagined  that  he  was 
mistaken,  but  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  greatly  struck  with  this 
observation  :  he  was  the  famous  painter  Unterbergen.  To  show  that  Dr. 
Gall  had  judged  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  declared  that  he  had  always 
bad  a  passion  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  he  painted  only  for  a  liveli- 
hood. He  carried  the  party  to  his  house,  where  he  showed  them  a  multi- 
tude of  machines  and  instruments,  some  of  which  he  had  invented,  and 
others  improved.  Besides,  Dr.  Gall  remarks  that  the  talent  for  design,  so 
essential  to  a  painter,  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  Construcsiveness,  so 
that  the  art  which  he  practised  publicly  was  a  manifestation  of  the  faculty.* 

Several  of  Dr.  Gall's  auditors  spoke  to  him  of  a  man  who  was  gifted 
with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mechanics ;  Gall  described  to  them  before- 
hand what  form  of  head  he  ought  to  have,  and  they  went  to  visit  him  :  it 
was  the  ingenious  mathematical  instrument-maker,  Lindner,  at  Vienna ; 
and  his  temples  rose  out  in  two  little  rounded  irregular  prominences.  Dr. 
Gall  had  previously  found  the  same  form  of  head  in  the  celebrated  me* 
chanician  and  astronomer,  David,  Augustine  friar,  and  in  the  famous  Voigt- 
IsBnder,  mathematical  instrument-maker.  At  Paris,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  then  Minister  of  Austria,  wished  to  put  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to 
the  test.  When  they  rose  from  tabic,  he  conducted  Dr.  Gall  into  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  showed  him  a  young  man :  without  speaking  a 
word,  he  and  the  Prince  rejoined  the  company,  and  he  request  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim to  go  and  examine  the  young  man's  head.  During  his  absence.  Dr. 
Gall  told  the  company  what  he  thought  of  the  youth.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
immediately  returned,  and  said  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a  great  mecha- 
nician, or  an  eminent  artist  in  some  constructive  branch.  The  prince,  in 
fact,  had  brought  him  to  Paris  on  account  of  his  great  mechanical  talents; 
and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  following  out  his  studies. 

Dr.  Gall  adds,  that,  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  travels, 
he  had  found  this  organ  developed  in  mechanicians,  architects,  designers, 
and  sculptors  in  proportion  to  their  talent. 

-  He  mentions,  that,  at  Mulhansen,  the  manufacturers  do  not  receive 
into  their  employment  any  children  except  those  who,  from  an  early  age, 
have  displayed  a  talent  for  the  arts,  in  drawing  or  clipping  figures ;  be- 
cause they  know,  from  experience,  that  such  children  alone  become  expert 
and  intelligent  workmen. 

*  Dr.  Scheel,  of  Copenhagen,  had  attended  a  course  of  Dr.  Gall's  lectures 
at  Vienna,  from  which  city  he  went  to  Rome.  One  day  be  entered  abruptly, 
when  Dr.  Gall  was  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  and,  presenting  to  him  the  cast 
of  a  skull,  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  Dr.  Gall  instantly  said,  that  he  "  bad  never 
seen  the  organ  of  Constructiveness  so  largely  developed  as  in  the  head  in 
question."  Scheel  continued  his  interrogatories.  Dr.  Gall  then  pointed  out 
also  a  large  de velopement  o£  the  organs  of  Amati veness  and  Imitation.  **  How 
do  you  find  the  organ  of  Colouring?" — "  I  had  not  previously  adverted  to  it," 
said  Gall,  "  for  it  is  only  moderately  developed."  Scheel  replied,  with  much 
satisfaction,  "  that  it  was  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael."  The  akull  from 
which  the  cast  was  taken  was  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  at  Rome, 
and  was  universally  mentioned  as  being  that  of  Raphael ;  so  that  Dr.  Scheel 
acted  in  perfect  good  faith  on  this  occasion.  It  has  been  since  discovered  that 
the  skull  was  not  that  of  Raphael.  Dr.  Gall  merely  stated  the  developement 
which  he  observed  in  it ;  and  it  remains  as  striking  an  example  of  that  deve- 
lopement as  ever.  As,  however,  the  mental  qualities  of  the  individual  are  un- 
known, it  affords  no  evidence  for  or  against  Phrenology,  and  I  therefore  omit 
farther  mention  of  it  in  this  edition.  It  is  now  said  to  have  been  the  skull 
of  Adjutorio,  a  celebrated  amateur  in  the  fine  arts,  who  founded  St.  Luke's 
Academy.     See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  92. 
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Dr.  Spnnbsim  mBntioni  Ihe  case  of  s  millmer  of  Vienna,  wbo  mt 
TBDUiluble  far  conttructiie  ulent  b  her  lit,  and  in  whom  ths  orgM  i* 
large.     A  caii  of  her  akull  i>  in  iba  Phrenala^cal  Society's  oollectioa. 


Theae  figures  represent  the  aknlls  of  an  ancient  Gieelt  and  a  New  Hoi- 
Wider.  Id  the  New  Hollanders  the  skull  at  Conatructiveacas  falls  gieiltj 
within  ths  lino  of  tho  cheek-bones;  while  in  the  Greek  ths  akult  swrlli 
out  at  that  organ.  "The  natives  of  New  Holland,"  says  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  "sib,  even  bI  present,  in  the  yexy  loweal  scale  of  humanily,  and 
ignorant  of  every  art  which  can  add  comfort  or  decency  to  human  life. 
These  unfortunate  an vagea  use  no  clothes,  construct  no  cabins  nor  hats,  and 
aie  ignorant  even  of  the  manner  of  chasing  animals  or  catching  Hsb,  unleu 
lucti  of  the  Utter  aa  are  left  by  the  tide,  or  which  are  found  on  the  rocks." 

When  Dr.  Spuizheim  was  in  Edinburgh  in  1817,  he  liaited  the  work- 
shop of  Mr.  James  Milne,  brass- founder,  (a  gentleman  who  himself  dis- 
plays no  small  ingenuity  in  his  trade,  and  .in  wbom  Conetructiveneas  ii 
Isrgely  developed,]  and  examined  the  heads  of  his  spprenlices.  Tiie 
folfowing  is  Mr.  Milne'e  account  of  what  took  place  upon  the  occasion : 

"  On  the  Gnl  boy  presented  (o  Dr.  Spurzhsim,  on  his  entering  Ihe 
ahop,  he  observed,  that  he  would  excel  in  anything  he  was  put  to.  In 
this  he  was  perfectly  correct,  as  he  was  one  of  the  cleverest  boys  I  ever 
had.  On  proceeding  farther,  Dr.  Spurzheim  remarked  of  another  hoy, 
that  be  would  make  a  good  workman.  In  this  instance  also  bis  observa- 
tion was  well-founded.  An  elder  brother  of  his  was  working  next  him, 
who,  he  said,  would  also  torn  out  a  good  workman,  but  not  eqnal  (o  the 
Olhei.  I  mentioned  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  waa  the  better, 
although  both  were  good.  In  the  courae  of  fanher  observations,  Dr. 
Spurtheim  remarked  of  others,  that  they  ought  to  be  ordinary  tradesmen, 
and  they  were  so.  At  last  he  pointed  out  one,  who,  lie  said,  ought  to 
be  of  a  different  cast,  and  of  whom  I  would  never  be  able  to  make  any- 
thing as  a  workman,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  loo  toirect ;  for  the  boy 
served  an  appreuticeahip  of  aeven  yeara.  and,  when  done,  he  waa  not  able 
to  do  one-third  of  tho  work  performed  by  other  individuala,  to  wboae  In- 
struction no  greater  attention  had  been  paid.  So  much  was  I  struck 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim'a  obaervationa,  and  ao  correct  have  I  found  the  indi- 
caliona  presented  by  the  orgsniiation  to  be,  that,  vihen  workmen,  or  boya 
to  serve  as  ajiprentices,  apply  to  me,  I  at  once  give  the  preference  lo 
those  posaesaing  a  large  Conatmctiveness  ;  and  if  the  deficiency  is  veiy 
great,  I  would  be  dieposed  to  dealine  receiving  them,  being  convinced 
of  their  inability  to  succeed." 

Th.  - 

celeb. „ ^ ^ , 

for  making  blacks  for  the  [iggiog  of  ihipt,  by  means  of  steam  ;  and  i^ 
hai,  bendsa,  (bown  a  great  talent  for  mechaiuca  in  DDmeroaa  de^rtmenti 
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of  8rU  It  is  large  in  Edwards,  an  eminent  engraver ;  in  Wilkie,  Hay* 
don,  and  J.  F.  Williams,  celebrated  painters  ;  in  Sir  W.  Herschel,  whose 
great  discoveries  in  astronomy  arose  from  the  excellence  of  his  telescopes, 
made  by  his  own  hands  ;  and  in  Mr.  Samuel  Joseph,  an  eminent  sculptor. 
Masks  of  all  these  individuals  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Phrenological  Society's 
collection.  In  the  late  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith, 
but  became  a  painter  by  the  mere.  inq>ulse  of  nature,  without  teaching 
and  without  opportunities  of  study,  I  observed  it  large.  It  is  large  also 
in  Mr.  Scoolar,  a  very  promising  young  sculptor,  who  displayed  this  talent 
at  a  very  early  age.  I  have  noticed  it  large  in  all  the  eminent  operative 
surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  distinguished  engravers,  and  also  in  cabinet- 
makers and  tailors  who  excel  in  their  art.  It  and  Form  are  large  in 
children  who  are  fond  of  clipping  and  drawing  figures.  The  organ  is  well 
developed  in  many  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  show  considerable  construe- 
tive  talent.*  It  is  large  in  most  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  busts  also 
of  eminent  artists  of  former  ages  display  a  great  developement  of  ,this 
organ ;  in  particular,  in  that  of  Michael  Aogelo,  in  the  cnurch  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence,  the  breadth  from  temple  to  temple  is  enormous.  The 
reflective  organs,  situated  in  the  forehead>  and  likewise  Ideality,  are  in 
him  very  laige ;  and  these  add  understanding  and  taste  to  the  talent  and 
love  of  constructing  works  of  art. 

On  the  other  handl  I  possess  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  very  ingenious 
friend,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  an  author,  who  has  often  complained 
of  80  great  a  want  of  constructive  ability,  that  he  found  It  difficult  even 
to  learn  to  write  ;  and,  in  his  head,  alth^ngh  large  in  other  dimensions, 
there  is  a  conspicuous  deficiency  in  the  region  of  Constructiveness. 
Among  the  negative  instances  are  the  casts  and  skulls  of  the  New  Hol- 
landers, in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  which  are  remarkably 
narrow  in  the  situation  of  this  organ ;  and  their  low  condition  in  the  con- 
structive arts  has  been  already  mentioned.  Contrasted  with  them  are 
the  Italians  and  French.  An  accurate  and  intelligent  phrenologist  au- 
thorizes me  to  state,  that,  during  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  observed  a  full 
developement  of  Constructiveness  to  be  a  general  feature  in  the  Italian 
bead ;  and  Hoe  same  holds,  but  in  a  less  degree,  iu  the  French.  Both  of 
these  nations  possess  this  organ  and  constructive  ingenuity  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  English. 

These  are  positive  facts  in  regard  to  the  organ  of  Constractiveness.  I 
shall  now  advert  to  a  few  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  existence  of  a 
talent  for  construction,  as  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind  apart  from  the 
general  faculties  of  the  understanding ;  from  which  the  reader  may  form 
an  opinion  of  the  extent  to  which  the  phrenological  views  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  common  phenomena  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  metaphysical  philosophers  in  general  do  not  admit  a  primi- 
tive faculty  of  Constructiveness,  and  hold  the  mechanical  arts  to  be  the 
result  exclusively  of  reflection. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  it  is  clear  that  the  ability  to  construct  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  understanding.  The  dog,  horse,  and 
elephant,  which  in  s^acity  approach  very  closely  to  the  more  imperfect 
specimens  of  the  human  race,  never,  in  any  circumstances,  attempt  <^ 
work  of  art.  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  swallow,  on  the  contrary,  with 
far  less  general  intellect,  rival  the  productions  of  man.  Turning  our  at- 
tention to  the  human  race,  we  observe  that,  while,  among  children  of  the 
same  family,  or  the  same  school,  some  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  amuse- 
ments unconnected  with  art,  others  constantly  devote  themselves,  during 
their  leisure  hours,  to  designing  with  chalk  various  objects  on  the  boards 
of  books,  walls,  and  paper ;  or  occupy  themselves  with  fashioning  in  wax 

*  Phrtn.  JoimLf  viii.,  425. 
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or  clajt  01  clipping  in  paper,  the  (igares  of  animals,  trees,  aii4  men. 
Children  of  a  very  tender  ase  have  sometimes  made  models  of  a  ship  of 
war,  which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  in  vain  strive  to  imitate.  The 
young  Vaucanson  had  only  seen  a  clock  through  the  window  of  its  case, 
when  he  constructed  one  in  wood,  with  no  other  utensils  than  a  bad 
knife.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted  constructed, 
at  an  early  age,  a  mill  for  making  pot-bailey,  and  actually  set  it  in  opera- 
tion by  a  small  jet  from  the  main  stream  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  Lebrun 
drew  designs  with  chalk  at  threo  years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  he  made  a 
portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  thirteen,  con- 
structed an  ingenious  machine  for  representing  the  course  of  the  planets. 
Michael  Angelo,  at  sixteen,  executed  works  wliich  were  compared  with 
those  of  antiqity.* 

The  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  have  received  no  education 
capable  of  accounting  foi  their  talents ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  fre- 
quemly  been  compelled  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  to 
endure  the  most  distressing  privations,  in  following  out  their  natural  in- 
clinations.f  Other  individuals,  again,  educated  for  the  arts,  and  on  whom 
every  advantage  has  been  lavished,  have  never  surpassed  mediocrity. 
Frequently,  too,  men  whom  circumstances  have  prevented  from  devoting 
themselves  to  arts  to  which  they  were  naturally  inclined,  have  occupied 
themselves  with  mechanics  as  a  pastime  and  amusement.  An  eminent 
Scotch  barrister,  in  whom  Constructiveness  is  largely  developed,  has 
informed  me,  that  occasionally,  in  the  very  act  of  composing  a  writ- 
ten pleading  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  law,  vivid  conceptions  of 
particular  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  of  new  appKcations  of  some  mechanical 
principle,  dart  into  his  mind,  and  keep  their  place  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
current  of  his  voluntary  thoughts,  until  he  has  imbodied  them  in  a  dia^ 
gram  or  description,  after  which  he  is  able  to  dismiss  them,  and  proceed 
with  his  professional  duties.  Leopold  I.,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Louis 
XVL  constructed  locks.  The  organ  of  Constructiveness  was  largely 
developed  in  the  late  Lord  President  Blair  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as 
appears  from  a  cast  of  his  head,  his  statue,  and  also  his  portraits  :  and 
it  18  said  that  he  had  a  private  workshop  at  Avondale,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
in  which  he  spent  many  hours  during  the  vacations  of  the  court,  con- 
structing pieces  of  mechanism  with  his  own  hands.  The  predileetior 
of  such  individuals  for  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  cannot  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  want,  or  to  their  ^reat  intellectual  faculties  ;  for  innumerar 
ble  objects,  more  directly  fitted  to  gratify  or  relieve  the  understanding, 
must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  notice,  had  they  not  been  led  by 
a  special  liking  to  the  course  they  followed,  and  felt  themselves  inSpir^ 
by  a  particular  talent  for  such  avocations.  Not  only  so,  but  examples  of 
an  opposite  description  are  met  with ;  namely,  of  men  of  great  depth  and 
comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  who  are  destitute  of  manual  dexterity. 
Lucian  and  Socrates  renounced  sculpture,  because  they  felt  that  they 
possessed  no  genius  for  it.  M.  Schurer,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Strasburg,  broke  eve'ry  article  he  touched.  There  are  per- 
sons who  can  never  learn  to  make  a  pen  or  sharpen  a  razor ;  and  Dr.  GaU 
mentions  that  two  of  his  friends,  the  one  an  excellent  teacher,  the  other 
*^  grand  ministre,'*  were  passionately  fond  of  gardening,  but  he  could  nevei 
teach  them  to  ingraft  a  tree.  Montaigne  says  of  himself — **  I  cannot 
handsomely  fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever  nuke  a  pen,  or  carve  at  table 
worth  a  pin,  nor  saddle  a  horse. "t    As  a  contrast  to  these,  men  of  conside 

*  Gall  Stir  hs  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  tome  v. 

t  A  striking  case  of  this  nature  is  reported  in  T%e  PhremUtgietd  Jmuwd^ 
i,  509. 

X  EsMav9t  B.  ii.,  eh.  17,  Cotton's  Tnael. 
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nble  mechanical  dexterity  are  freqaently  foand  to  be  remaikablj  deet jtute 
of  talent  for  every  other  pnrtoit,  and  to  possess  very  limited  nDderstandings. 

Cases  of  disease  also  tend  to  prove  that  ConstmctiYeness-is  a  special 
faculty,  and  not  the  resnlt  merely  of  general  intellect.  Dr.  Rush  men 
tions  two  cases  in  which  a  talent  for  design  had  uofcrfded  itself  danng  a 
fit  of  insanity ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  insane  hospital  io  which  ex- 
amples are  not  found  of  individuals  who  never  showed  the  least  trace  of 
mechanical  talent  previously  to  th^ir  loss  of  understanding  ;  bat  who  have 
subsequently  constructed  the  most  corioos  machines,  and  even  ships  com- 
pletely equipped.*  Fonder^,  in  his  TraUe  du  Goitre  et  dela  CniinUme, 
p.  133,  remarks,  "That,  by  an  inexplicable  singitlarity,  some  of  these  in 
dividuals,  (Cretins,)  endowed  with  so  weak  minds,  are  born  with  a  par- 
ticular talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,  or  for  music.  I  bave 
known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  passably  on  the  organ  and 
harpsicord  ;  others  who  understood,  without  ever  having  had  a  master, 
the  repairing  of  watches  imd  the  construction  of  some  piece  of  mecha- 
nism.*' He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  intel- 
lect, for  the  individuals  in  question  not  only  could  not  read  books  vrfaich 
treated  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  "  mais  ils  etaient  derootes  lorsqo'oii 
en  parlait,  elite se perfeeHamuaent  jamais  " 

in  the  lower  animals  Nature  has  implanted  a  propensity  to  construct, 
but  in  them  it  is  always  specific ;  while  in  man  a  similar  tendency  is  found, 
but  general  in  its  application.  For  example,  nature  inspves  the  beaver 
not  only  with  a  desire  to  build,  but  also  with  an  instinctive  and  anerring 
impulse,  independent  of  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  to  constmct 
a  dwelling  of  a  particular  form ;  and  the  power  of  the  animal  to  build  is 
confined  entirely  within  the  limited  sphere  of  its  intuitive  inspiration. 
Man,  on  the  other  band,  has  received  from  Nature  a  propensity  to  con- 
struct, but  not  a  limited  instinct  to  build  a  house  or  a  ship,  or  to  weave  a 
coat  or  a  vest,  or,  in  short,  to  fashion  any  fNir/iafi<ar  object.  The  beaver 
possesses  no  general  reflecting  powers  to  direct  its  propensity,  and  hence 
It  was  necessary  to  inspire  it  not  only  with  a  desire  to  build,  but  with  a 
plan  of  architecture.  To  man,  on  the  contrary,  reflection  and  the  power 
of  amassing  knowledge  are  given ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
enable  him  to  invent  plans,  and  to  employ  his  impulse  to  construct  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways. 

Constructiveness,  then,  confers  only  the  love  and  power  of  constructing 
in  general ;  and  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  are  influenced 
by  other  faculties.  For  example,  intellect  alone,  with  extreme  deficiency 
of  Constructiveness,  will  never  enable  an  individual  to  become  an  expert 
handicraftsman ;  but,  if  the  developement  of  Constructiveness  be  equal 
in  two  individuals,  and  the  intellectual  organs  be  large  in  the  one  and 
small  in  the  other,  the  former  will  accomplish  much  higher  designs  than 
the  latter.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  primitive  talent  for  construc- 
tion is  the  same  in  both  ;  but  the  one,  by  means  of  his  intellect,  is  en- 
dowed with  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  hence 
is  able  to  select,  from  the  wide  circle'  of  nature  and  of  art,  every  object 
and  appliance  that  may  extend  and  elevate  his  conceptions  and  aid  their 
execution ;  while  the  latter  is  limited  to  a  mere  mechanical  talent,  never 
stretching  beyond  the  imitation  of  objects  previously  existing. 

The  word  Constructiveness  has  been  objected  to  as  not  soflSciently 
comprehensive.  To  construct  is  to  take  deuched  materials  and  pot  them 
together,  80^  as  to  form  a  single  object  out  of  the  whole.  Thus  we  may 
be  correctly  said  to  construct  a  house,  a  machine,  or  a  ship.  The  facoit^y 
however,  goes  farther  than  this ;  it  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  faskum'm 

*  Rush's  Medical  Inqmriss  and  Observaiiam  on  the  Diseases  ef  Oia  Mind 
Philadelphia.  1813.    P.  153. 
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fsneral — ^in  other  words,  to  alter  the  ihape  or  appeaianee  of  object*- 
whether  by  combining  detached  materials,  or  by  chipping  eff  fragments, 
or  by  drawing  lines  and  laying  on  colours.  It  is  not  the  province  of  this 
faculty  to  invent^  but  merely  to  fashion  or  efmfigurate,*  Invention  is  an 
act  of  the  understanding  alone  ;  so  that  we  find  ingenious  inventors  who 
are  destitute  of  mechanical  skill,  and  excellent  handicraftsmen  without 
any  power  of  invention.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Constroctiveness, 
when  powerful,  stimuUtes  the  understanding  to  invent  what  will  give  itself 
agreeable  employment  in  the  process  of  construction.  When  the  orgui 
of  Weight  is  large,  machinery  is  the  department  preferred,  f 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  position  of  this 
organ  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  on  account  of  the  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  convolutions,  their  small  size,  and  the  total  absence  of  seve- 
ral of  those  which  are  found  in  man.  The  organ  of  Tune  in  the  lower 
creatures  is  situated  toward  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  and 
that  of  Constroctiveness  lies  a  little  behind  it..  In  the  hamster,  marmot, 
and  beaver,  of  whoso  crania  he  gires  plates,  it  is  easily  recognised  ;  and 
at  the  part  in  question  the  ski^  of  these  animals  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  In  the  beaTcr  and  other  rodeiUui,  the  or^n  wifl 
be  found  immediately  above  and  before  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
and  the  greator  the  talent  for  construction  the  more  this  region  of  their 
head  projects.  The  rabbit  burrows  under  ground,  and  the  hare  Itea  upon 
the  surface;  yet  their  external  members  are  the  same.  On  compahog 
their  skulls,  this  region  will  be  found  more  developed  in  the  rabbit  than 
in  the  hare.  The  same  d^erence  is  perceptible  between  the  crania  of 
birds  which  build  nests,  and  those  of  such  as  do  not  build.  Indeed  ths 
best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  the 
lower  animals  is,  to  compare  the  heads  of  animals  of  the  same  species 
which  build,  with  those  oi  such  as  do  not  manifest  this  instinct ;  the  hare, 
for  example,  with  the  rabbit,  or  birds  which  make  neats  with  those  which 
do  not.-  Between  the  brains  of  animals  of  different  species  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  a  very  accurate  comparison. 

The  organ  is  established. 

Genus  II.— SENTIMENTS. 

This  genus  of  faculties  embraces  certain  feelings  which  correspond  to 
the  **  emotions  "  of  the  metaphysicians.  They  differ  from  intellectual 
perceptions,  in  being  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  vividness,  which  every 
one  understands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  express  by  any  verbal  de- 
finition.t  They  may  be  excited  by  the  presentment  of  the  external  objects 
naturally  related  to  them,  as  danger  is  to  fear,  and  august  appearance  to 
reverence  ;  or  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  organs.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  has  named  these  faculties  Sentiments,  because  they  produce  an 
emotion  or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind,  joined  with  a  propensity  to  act ;  but, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  No.  II.,  the  detail  of  his  classification  is  here 
by  no  means  accurate.  Several  of  them  are  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals  ;  otfiers  are  peculiar  to  man.  The  former,  styled  the  In- 
ferior or  Lower  Sentiments,  shall  be  first  treated  of. 

*  Mr.  Richard  Edmondson,  of  Manchester,  in  an  essay, "  On  the  Functions 
»f  the  Organs  called  Weight  and  Constructiveness,"  published  in  the  ninUi 
volume  of  The  Phrenological  Joumalt  p.  624,  views  the  elementary  function  of 
the  organ  in  a  new  light,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
analysis. 

t  See  Phrenological  Joum/oL  ii.,  415 ;  and  iii.,  190. 

i  XcchiPM  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    Lecture  52. 
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Tail  organ  n  silaated  4t  ths  back  put  of  the  medal  region  of  Iba 
vertei,  nhero  the  ooTonal  inrface  begun  to  decLiae  towanl  ihe  (Kcipnl,  Kai 
a  little  above  the  poaterior  oi  Mgiltal  angle  of  the  parietal  bonet.  Wbea 
it.  ii  large  Ihe  head  riiea  far  upwaid  and  backward  from  tb«  «u,  in  tha 
iireetioa  of  rt. 

Pom  Alciahdik  TI." 


Dr.  Gait  girea  the  following  accMnC  of  the  diMovsr^  of  Ihe  organ :  A 
MggBt  attracted  hi)  attention  by  tiia  eitnardinaTy  numnsra.  HereSecled 
on  the  causea  which,  independently  of  an  abaolulely  Ticiaiia  canfonnation 
or  of  miaCortuDea,  could  reduce  a  man  to  mendtciCj,  anil  believed  that  he 
had  found  one  of  the  chief  of  them  in  levity  and  want  of  foreai^t  The 
form  of  the  head  of  the  beggar  in  quealion  confirmed  him  in  Ihia  opinion. 
He  was  yontig  and  of  an  agreeable  exterior,  and  the  organ  of  Cantiaue- 
neaa  waa  very  little  developed.  Dr.  Gall  mouMed  faia  bead,  and,  on  ez- 
amining  il  with  attention,  remarked,  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  mid- 
dle line,  B  prominence  extending  from  above  down  ward,  which  could  ariae 
only  from  developement  of  Ihe  cerebnil  parts  there  aito^led.     He  had  not 

Erevioujlyobaetved  thiaurominonce  in  olUer  heads  ;  and,  onihiaaccount, 
e  waa  very  aniioua  to  diacover  what  it  indicated.  The  haad,  moreover, 
waa  email,  and  aiinonneed  neither  atrong  feelinga  nor  much  intellect. 
After  many  questions,  addressed  to  hhn  with  a  view  to  diacovar  tbe  re- 
■  Phrenological  obserrationa  on  the  head  and  character  of  this  arrogant  and 
.liaaolute  pope  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Spurzbsim'a  Phrnuttogy  in  Canntxim 
wilh  Ihe  Sttida  of  Fhynognomii,  p.  71.  )l  «as  Alexander  who  aasumed  the 
|«wer  of  dividing  the  new  world  between  tbe  kings  of  Spain  and  Portopd, 

C'.ing  to  the  former  the  territory  on  the  west  of  an  intagiaai?  line  nuuuBf 
north  to  aanlh  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
16 
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mailuble  tmta  of  his  churacter,  Ihr.  Gall  requested  him  to  relate  his  his- 
tory. The  beggar  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  mercJ^nt,  from  whom 
he  had  inheritea  a  considerable  fortune ;  that  he  had  always  been  so  proud 
as  not  to  be  able  to  condescend  to  apply  to  business,  either  for  the  pre> 
servation  of  his  paternal  fortune,  or  to  acquire  a  new  one ;  and  that  this 
mjiappy  pride  was  the  only  cause  of  hia  misery.  This,  says  Dr.  Gall, 
**  called  to  my  recollection  those  persons  who  forbear  to  cut  their  nails, 
with  the  Tiew  of  supporting  the  idea  that  they  never  need  to  work.*'  He 
made  several  remarks  to  tne  beggar,  and  showed  him  that  he  doubted  his 
veracity  ;  but  the  man  always  reverted  to  his  pride,  and  seriously  stated, 
that  even  now  he  could  not  resolve  to  follow  any  kind  of  labour.  Although 
it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  pride  should  cause  any  one  to  prefer  beg- 
ging to  working,*  yet  Dr.  Gall  was  led,  by  this  pers(m*s  reiterated  assu- 
rances, to  reflect  upon  the  sentiment,  and  to  observe  the  organ  ;  and  h«i 
found,  at  length,  incontrovertible  proofs  of  their  connexion. 

He  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  in  illustration,  of  which  I  select  only 
the  following : 

A  young  man,  endowed  with  faculties  above  mediocrity,  had  manifested, 
from  his  infancy,  insupportable  pride.  He  constantly  maintained  that  be 
was  of  too  good  a  family  to  work,  or  apply  himself  to  anything.  Nothing 
could  free  hhn  from  this  absurdity ;  he  was  even  put,  for  eighteen  months, 
into  a  house  of  correction  at  Hainar.  A  physician  of  Vienna,  an  other- 
wise amiable  man,  carried  the  feeling  of  pride  to  such  a  height,  that  every 
time  when  called  to  a  consultation,  even  with  practitioners  older  than  him- 
sdf,  or  with  public  professors,  he  regularly  took  the  precedence,  both  in 
entering  and  coming  out  of  the  apartment.  When  any  document  was  to 
be  subscribed,  he  insisted  on  affixing  his  signature  first.  He  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  director  of  the  great  hospital,  but  solely,  as  he 
himself  told  afterward,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  him.  At  Heidel- 
berg Dr.  Gall  saw  a  eirl  of  eighteen,  of  a  remarkable  character.  £verY 
word  or  gesture  in  the  least  familiar  revolted  her.  She  called  on  God 
on  everv  occasion,  as  if  he  took  a  special  interest  in  her  affairs.  When 
she  spoke,  assurance  and  presumption  were  painted  jn  her  features ;  she 
carried  her  head  high,  and  a  little  backward,  and  all  the  movements  of  her 
head  expressed  pride.  She  was  not  capable  of  submission  ;  when  in  a 
passion,  she  was  violent,  and  disposed  to  proceed  to  all  extremities.  Al- 
though only  the  daughter  of  a  quill-merchant,  she  spoke  her  native  lan- 
guage with  extraordinary  purity,  and  communicated  with  none  but  persons 
of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own.  In  all  these  individuals  the  organ  of  Self* 
Esteem  was  very  largely  developed.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had  ex- 
amined also  the  .heads  of  a  number  of  chiefs  of  brigands,  remarkable  for 
this  quality  of  mind,  and  that  he  had  found  the  organ  large  in  them  all. 

The  faculty  inspires  with  the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  or  Self-love, 
and  a  due  endowment  of  it  produces  only  excellent  effects.  It  imparu 
that  degree  of  satisfaction  with  self  which  leaves  the  mind  open  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  amenities  of  life ;  it 
inspires  us  with  that  degree  of  confidence  which  enables  us  to  apply  our 
powers  to  the  best  advantage  in  every  situation  in  which  we  are  placed. 
it  also  aids  in  giving  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  we  shall  find,  in 
society,  that  that  individual  is  uniformly  treated  with  the  most  lasting  and 
sincere  respect,  who  esteems  himself  so  highly  as  to  contemn  every  action 
that  is  mean  or  unworthy  of  an  exalted  mind.  By  communicating  this 
feeling  of  self-respect,  it  frequently  and  effectually  aids  the  moral  senti- 

*  From  the  description  ||;iven  of  this  individual's  head,  it  is  plain  that  h« 
must  have  approached  to  idiocy ;  and  his  beggary  seems  to  have  been  the 
rssuU  of  a  general  imbecility  of  mind,  accompanied  with  an  iiiordinate  en* 
dowment  of  Self-Esteem. 
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ments  in  resisting  temptation,  to  vice.  Several  individuals  in  whom  the 
organ  is  large,  have  stated  to  me  that  they  have  been  restrained  from 
forming  improper  connexions,  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  degrada* 
tion  which  would  result  from  doing  so  ;  and  that  they  believed  their  better 
principles  might  have  yielded  to  temptation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sup- 
port afforded  to  them  by  the  instinctive  impulses  of  Self- Esteem.* 

^When  the  organ  is  too  small,  a  predisposition  to  humility  is  the  result. 
In  snch  a  case  the  individual  wants  confidence  and  a  due  sense  of  his 
own  importance.  He  has  no  reliance  upon  himself ;  if  the  public  or  his 
superiors  frown,  he  is  unable  to  pursue  even  a  virtuous  course,  through 
diffidence  of  his  own  judgment.  Inferior  talents,  combined  with  a  strong 
endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  are  often  crowned  with  far  higher  success 
than  more  splendid  abilities  joined  with  this  sentiment  in  a  feebler  degree. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  remarks,  that  it  is 
better,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  too  much,  than  too  little,  ot  this  feeling ; 
because,  if  we  pretend  to  more  than  we  ve  entitled  to,  the  world  will 
give  us  credit  for  at  least  what  we  possess  ;  whereas,  if  we  pretend  to 
less,  we  shall  be  taken  at  our  word,  and  mankind  will  rarely  have  the 
JQstice  to  raise  us  to  the  true  level. 

It  is  only  when  possessed  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and  indulged  without 
restraint  from  higher  faculties,  that  it  occasions  abuses.  In  children  it 
then  shows  itself  in  pettishness  and  a  wilful  temper.  Those  children  in 
whom  the  organ  is  small  are  generally  obedient,  and  easily  directed  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  others.  In  later  life  a  great  developement  of  the 
organ,  with  deficiency  of  the  moral  powers,  produces  arrogance,  superci- 
liousness of  deportment,  and  selfishness.  The  first  thought  of  persons 
BO  endowed  is,  how  the  thing  proposed  will  affect  themselves ;  they  see 
the  world  and  all  its  interests  only  through  the  medium  of  self.  When 
it  is  very  large,  and  Love  of  Approbation  small,  it  prompts  the  individual 
to  erect  himself  into  a  standard  of  manners  and  morals.  He  measures 
himself  by  himself,  and  contemns  the  opinions  of  all  who  differ  from  him. 
Men  of  this  character  sometimes  marry  beneath  their  rank,  through  sheer 
Self-Esteem.  They  cannot  risk  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  from  a 
lady  of  their  own  grade,  and  .therefore  address  an  inferior.  They  also 
set  the  opinions  of  society  proudly  at  defiance. 

I  have  seen  individuals  mistake  the  impulses  of  the  sentiment  under 
discussion  for  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  utter  common-place  observa- 
tions with  a  solemnity  and  emphasis  suitable  only  to  concentrated  wisdom. 
The  musician,  under  its  predominating  influence,  is  sometimes  led  to 
embellish  a  tune  with  decorations  of  his  own  inventing,  till  its  character 
is  changed  and  the  melody  destroyed.  In  short,  when  the  organ  is  in- 
ordinately large,  it  communicates  to  the  individual  a  high  sentiment  of 
« his  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  believe  that  whatever  he  does  or 
says  is  admirable,  because  it  proceeds  from  Am.  It  inspires  him  with 
magnificent  notions  of  his  own  respectability,  and  prompts  him,  on  com- 
paring himself  with  others,  to  depreciate  them,  in  order  to  raise  himself 
in  the  scale  of  comparative  excellence.  It  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
disposition  to  censoriousness  and  envy.  Persons  who  are  fond  of  dis- 
cussing the  characters  of  others,  and  feel  the  tendency  to  vituperate 
rather  than  to  praise  them,  will  be  found  to  have  this  organ  large.  It  is 
the  comparison  with  self,  and  a  secret  satisfaction  at  fancied  superiority, 
that  gives  pleasure  in  this  practice.  Envy  is  the  result  of  Self-Esteem, 
offended  by  the  excellencies  or  superior  happiness  of  others,  and  calling 
up  Destructiveness  to  hate  them.t  To  make  way  for  this  effect,  however, 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  must  be  deficient. 

*  See  The  Phrenological  Journal,  iii.,  85. 

t  See  Phren,  Joum.,  ix.,  413.  Jealousy  arises  from  the  same  eombinatioiii 
with  the  additioA  of  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness. — Ibid. 
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Another  effect  of  a  predominating.  Self- Esteem  is,  to  render  the  indivi 
daal  extremely  well  satisfied  with  whatever  belongs  to  himself.  An 
eminent  phrenologist  sailed  as  a  passenger  from  the  Clyde  to  a  foreign 
port,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  person  in  whose  head  the  organ  was 
▼ery  largely  developedi  and  saw  many  striking  manifestations  of  it  on  the 
voyage.  The  eaptain  said,  that  he  estimated  the  vessel  very  lightly 
when  he  first  saw  her,  but,  after  commanding  her  for  some  time,  he 
thought  her  the  first  ship  belonging  to  the  Clyde.  This  was  evidently 
because  she  had  become  his  vessel.  On  his  voyage  he  assumed  the 
most  dictatorial  airs ;  told  the  passengers  he  w«ula  send  them  before  the 
mast,  that  he  was  sole  commander  here,  and  that  all  must  obey ;  spoke 
habitually  of  himself,  and  seemed  to  hav«  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power. 
He  possessed  little  reflection,  and  was  deficient  in  Conscientiousness.* 

When  Self- Esteem  predominates,  it  gives  an  intense  feeling  of  egotism ; 
there  is  a  proneness  to  use  the  emphatic  I:  "  Zdid  this,  /  said  the  other 
thing."  The  faculty  then  gives  a  solemn  gravity  to  the  manners,  an 
authoritative  commanding  tone  to  the  voice,  and  a  kind  of  oracular  turn 
to  the  mind,  which  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner. 
Cobbett*s  whole  life  and  writings  indicate  an  excessively  active  Self- 
£Isteem,  aided  by  Combativeness  ;t  and  he  maintained,  at  different  times, 
every  variety  of  opinion  that  could  enter  the  human  imagination,  and 
upon  every  point  of  his  changeful  creed  he  dogmatized  with  more  than 
oracular  assumption.  Madame  de  Stael  describes  most  grraphically 
another  illustrious  example  of  the  effects  of  an  inordinate  Self-Esteem, 
even  on  a  powerful  mind.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, she  says,  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  *^  mais  an  lieu  de 
travailler  il  s^etonnoit  de  lux  meme.**  Some  individuals  manifest  a 
solemn  good-natured  patronising  tendency  toward  others,  indicated  in 
discourse  by  epithets  such  as  **  my  good  sir,''  **  my  good  fellow,*'  and  the 
like.     This  arises  from  Self-Esteem  and  Benevolence  both  large. 

Self-Esteem  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  that  intolerant  zeal 
which  is  so  fre(^uently  displayed  by  professing  Christians  on  behalf  of 
their  sectarian  views.  *^  There  is  no  grace,"  says  Cowper  in  one  of  his 
Letters^  **  that  the  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success  than  a 
religious  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he  is  fighting  for  Christ,  and  he  is  fighting 
for  his  own  notions.  He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  when  he  is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  his  own  ;  and  cha- 
ritably supposes  his  hearers  destitute  of  all  srace,  thai  he  may  shine  the 
more  in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has  performed  this 
noble  task,  he  wonders  that  they  are  not  converted  :  *  he  has  given  it 
them  soundly,  and  if  they  do  not  tremble,  and  confess  that  God  is  in  him 
of  a  truth,  he  gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incorrigible,  and  lost  for  ever.' " 

Under  the  influence  of  this  faculty  some  authors  fall  unconsciously 
into  the  excessive  use  of  pronouns  of  the  first  person.  The  following' 
example  is  taken  from  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  familiarly 
known  among  his  friends  by  the  appellation  of  **  the  amiable  egotist :" 
'*  When  J  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author,"  says 
he,  "  /  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  ms  to  enter  into  any 
contTAversy  in  defence  of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave  them  to  stand  or 
fall  by  their  own  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  inductive  investigation 
which  I  was  conscious  of  having  steadily  followed,  as  far  as  /  was  able, 
/knew  that  whatever  mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the  execution  of 
my  design,  no  such  fatal  consequences  were  to  be  dreaded  to  my  general 
undertaking,  as  might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  /  presented  to 
the  world  a  connected  system,  founded  on  gratuitous  hypothesis  or  on 
trbitrary  definitions.  The  detections,  on  the  contrary,  of  my  occasional 
snors  would,  /  flatter  myaelfy  from   the    invariable    soasistency  and 

«  See  details  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  i.,  259.  +  lb.,  ii.,  216. 
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hvmony  of  truth,  throw  new  lights  on  those  inqairies  whicH  /  had  co^ 
dacted  with  greater  saccess  ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  mis-statement 
in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found,  by  completing  an  imperfect  link  or 
reconciling  a  seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  hung 
over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate  details  of  the  narrative. 

**  In  this  hope  /was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon, 
which  J  thought  /  might  apply  to  mandf^  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
presumption :  '  Nos  aotem,  si  qua  in  re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdor- 
mivimus  et  minus  attendimus  vel  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitiouem  abru- 
pimns,  nihilo  minus  ns  modis  res  nudas  it  apkrtas  bxhibsmus,  ut 
errores  nostri  notari  et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam,  nt  facitis  et  ezpe« 
dita  sit  labornm  nostrorum  continuatio.* 

"As  this  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of  my  particular 
doctrines  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  both  of  the  vmforUmct  of 
my  subject  and  of  the  wvmilnm  of  my  plan,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as  were  directed  aeainst  either  of  these 
two  fundamental  assumptions.  Some  criticisms  of  this  description  I  had, 
from  the  first,  anticipated ;  and  /  would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them 
in  the  introduction  to  my  former  work,  if /had  not  been  afraid  to  expose 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up  objections  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them,"  d^c. 

Another  amusing  instance  of  a  similar  style  of  writing  will  be  found  in 
an  account  of  himself  by  Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  <<  Oraisons  Funebres,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1802.  I  infer 
this  to  arise  from  a  great  endowment  of  Self-Esteem.  A  portrait  of  the 
author  last-named  is  prefixed  to  his  work,  and  a  strong  expression  of 
Self-Esteem  appears  depicted  on  the  countenance.  The  portraits  of 
Gibbon  also  indicate  this  expression  in  a  remarkable  degree."*  By 
pointing  out  these  tendencies  of  the  faculty,  persons  in  whom  the  organ 
18  large  will  be  put  upon  their  guard  to  avoid  such  ludicrous  inodes  of  its 
manifestation. 

Mr.  William  Scott  has  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  7^  Phrtno- 
logical  Joumaii  p.  378,  an  able  exposition  of  the  effects  of  a  large.  Self- 
Esteem  upon  the  character,  when  combined  with  each  of  the  other  facul- 
ties greatly  developed  ;  and  additional  illustrations  will  be  found  in  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  57,  58,  60,  213 ;  iv.,  495 ;  viu.,  306,  496,  592 ;  ix.,  64,  358, 
'412.  Perhaps  there  is  no  faculty  of  which  a  weak  endowment  is  so 
rarely  found  as  of  Self-Esteem. 

The  feeling  of  individual  personality  has  been  supposed  by  some 
phrenologists  to  arise  from  this  faculty ;  and  they  have  been  led  to  tnit 
conjecture  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  prominence  which  the  firaj 
person  assumes  in  the  mind  bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ  of 
Self-Esteem. 

Self-Esteem  is  an  ingredient  in  the  love  of  uniquee.  The  high  valuK 
attached  by  some  persons  to  objects  which  no  other  person  can  possess 
seems  resolvable,  to  a  great  extent,  into  a  gratification  of  this  feeling 
In  possessing  the  article  they  enjoy  a  superiority  over  the  whole  world 

*  A  ludicrous  example  of  egotism  in  an  antiphrenological  Essay  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hamihon,  of  Leeds,  is  quoted  in  The  PkrenologicalJoumal^  (vol. 
iii.,  p.  473,)  where  the  following  remark  was  made  by  the  editor :  "  We  have 
heard  of  an  author  whose  MS.  was  detained  in  the  press  from  his  printer 
wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  capital  P«  to  set  up  a  single  i&ieet  of  his  work , 
but  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  appears,  far  surpasses  that  famed  composer.  The 
present  article  has  actually  been  returned  to  us,  with  an  intimation,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  our  printers  to  find  so  many  Roman  capital  Jfc,  Jlf JETs,  and  MY^s, 
as  we  had  marked,  and  he  has  solicited  to  be  allowed  to  use  Italics.  Our 
extracts  extend  to  only/bur/Mi^w  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  pamphlet ;  what  astori 
•f  r»  the  shest  would  faAve  required !" 

16' 
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aid  the  conscioasness  of  this  confers  great  importance  on  it  in  their 
estimation.     Acquisitiveness  is  the  other  element  of  tho  taste. 

The  love  of  power  and  dominion  owes  its  origin*  to  Seif-Esteem. 
The  organ  is  large  in  the  busts  of  Augustus  Cesar  and  of  Bonaparte ; 
and  I  have  observed  that  the  same  configuration  occurs  in  those  individuals 
who,  in  private  life,  aspire  most  eagerly  to  office,  and  who  ar&  most 
delighted  with  the  possession  of  a  little  brief  authority.  From  this 
faculty  producing  the  love  of  power,  it  happens  that  those  who  are 
fondest  of  exercising  dominion  themselves,  are  the  most  violent  opponents 
of  autboritv  when  vested  in  other  hands.  They  are  the  great  advocates 
for  Ifoerty  ;  but  are  no  sooner  placed  in  possession  of  power  themselyes 
than  they  abuse  it  and  become  tyrants.  In  short,  when  two  individuals 
equally  thirst  for  dominion,  and  when  the  one  can  rule  only  by  the  other 
obeying,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  subject  will,  in  such  a  case,  mani- 
fest little  satisfaction  under  the  yoke,  and  that  his  very  love  of  authority 
will  make  him  the  most  determined  opponent  of  it  in  others.  Self-Esteem 
gives  rise  to  the  spirit  of  independence.* 

Nations  differ  with  regard  to  the  degrees  in  which  they  possess  this 
organ.  It  is  large  in  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  and  the  English  have 
more  of  it  than  the  French :  hence  the  manner  of  a  genuine  Frenchman 
appears  to  an  Englishman  to  be  fawning  and  undignified  ;  while  the  manner 
of  an  Englishman  appears  to  the  French  cold,  haughty,  and  supercilious. 
The  great  Self- Esteem  of  the  English,  and  their  consequent  innate  aver- 
sion to  all  stretches  of  power,  is  probably  one  important  cause  of  their 
political  liberty.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson  has  recognised  the  operation  of  this 
sentiment  in  maintaining  their  freedom.  Alluding  to  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  he  remarks,  that  **  it  requires  a  fabric  no  less  than  the  whcrie  political 
constitution  of  Great  Britain,  a  spirit  no  Uss  than  the  refractory  4ind 
turbtdent  zeal  of  this  fortunate  people,  to  secure  its  effect8."t  Among 
savages  this  organ  is  in  general  extremely  active,t  ignorant  persons  being 
usually  found  to  have  the  highest  opinion  of  themselves. 

Self-Esteem,  when  eminently  powerful,  and  not  combined  with  the 
higher  sentiments  equally  strong,  causes  the  individual  to  carry  his  head 
high  and  reclining  backward.  It  gives  a  cold  and  repulsive  expression  to 
the  manner,  and  it  is  particularly  offensive  to  other  individuals  greatly 
endowed  with  the  same  faculty. 

Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart  treat  of  this  sentiment  under  the  designation 
of  the  Desire  of  Power.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  calls  it  **  pride,"  and  de- 
fines it  as  that  feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  attends  the  contemplation 
of  our  excellence.^  Dr.  Brown  views  the  desire  of  power  as  a  distinct 
primitive  emotion  ;  but  Sell'- Esteem  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
feeling,  and  the  love  of  power  to  be  only  one  of  the  forms  of  its  mani- 
festation. It  is  quite  conceivable,  that  a  private  individual,  removed  from 
all  means  of  acquiring  public  authority,  may  manifest  little  appetite  for 
dominion  over  the  nation,  though  Self-Esteem  is  large  ;  but  he  will  b 
found  to  be  proud,  and  to  exercise  a  sovereign  sway  over  his  own  house- 
hold. This  is  the  same  principle  differently  directed.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  fired  with  ambition  for  situations  of  command,  in  whom  Self-Esteem 
was  defective  or  even  moderate  in  size ;  so  that  there  appears  no  adequate 
ground  for  assuming  pride  to  be  one  primitive  sentiment,  and  the  love  of 
power  another  and  distinct  original  desire. 

In  treating  of  Acquisitiveness,  I  mentioned  that  the  practical  effects  of 
that  faculty  are  much  modified  by  the  endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  with 

*  See  T%e  Phrenological  J<fU^fuHy  iii.,  224. 
t  Hiatcry  of  Civil  Society^  part  iii.,  sect.  6. 

t  See  iustaucas,  collected  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  in  the  Phrenological  Jmansi, 
viii,,  305.  ^  Lectures,  vol.  iii.,  p.  297. 
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wluch  it  18  combined — selfiskneM  being  gxeadjr  inereated  by  the  combina- 
tion  of  both  in  a  full  degree  of  developement.  Acqaisitiireness  desires 
to  acquire  wealth,  and  feSelf-Esteem  to  hold  and  apply  it  to  selfish  grati- 
fication. This  organ  aj^ears  to  be  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The 
turkey-cock,  peacock,  horse,  dec.,  manifest  feelings  resembling  pride  or 
8elf-Esteem.  "  The  master-ox^*'  says  Lord  Kamesy  **  leads  the  rest  into 
the  stable,  or  into  the  fold,  and  becomes  unruly  if  he  be  not  let  first  out ; 
nay,  he  must  be  first  yoked  in  the  plough  or  wagon.*** 

X>r.  Gall,  however,  entertained  views  on  this  subject  peculiar  to  him- 
self. He  mentions  that,  after  having  studied  the  sentiment  of  pride  as 
a  primitive  mental  quality,  and  its  organ  in  the  human  race,  he  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  his  observations  would  be  confirmed  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals. He  therefore  examined  the  heads  of  such  of  them  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  proud — the  race-horse,  the  cock,  and.  the  peacock.  He 
did  not  find  in  any  of  these  a  remarkable  devclopement  of  the  cerebral 
parts  corresponding  to  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  in  man ;  but  he  found 
a  considerable  developement  of  these  parts  in  animals  in  which  be  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it — that  is  to  say,  in  those  which  volun- 
tarily remain  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  living  on  mountains  and 
other  elevated  situations ;  for  example,  in  the  roebuck,  the  chamois,  the 
wild  goat,  and  certain  species  of  eagles  and  falcons :  and  what  struck  him 
most  was,  that  the  parts  in  question  were  the  more  developed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  height  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the  animals.  Dr.  Gall 
himself  was  astoaishM  at  this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  phy- 
sical heights  should,  in  animals,  depend  on  the  same  organ  as  that  to  which 
the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  is  referrible  in  man,  appeared  to  him,  at 
first,  altogether  improbable  and  inadmissible ;  yet,  says  he,  "  I  have  laid 
down  the  rule  to  communicate  the  progress  of  my  observations,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  they  b^d  ^ven  rise  to  my  opinions.  Opinions 
which  have  not  facts  for  their  basis,  if  not  erroneous,  are  at  least  very 
likely  to  be  so ;  and  a  natural  historian  ought  to  be  less  ashamed  of  com- 
mitting an  error  in  his  interpretations  of  facts,  than  of  founding  his  opinions 
on  reasoning  alone."  He  ^accordingly  enters  into  some  interestmg  ob- 
servations sn  the  various  dwelling-plaees  of  animals ;  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  both  to  those  which  inhabit  elevated  regions,  and  to 
others  which  prefer  the  lowest  situations :  and  he  states,  that,  in  all  animals 
which  have  tneir  abodes  in  high  places,  there  is  a  lengthened  eminence  ia 
the  middle  of  the  head,  immediately  above  the  organ  of  Philoprogeoitive- 
ness,  and  which  entirely  resembles  the  organ  of  Self-EIsteem  in  man.t 

Dr.  Spurzheim  holds  that  this  prominence  in  the  brains  of  the  lower 
animals  corresponds  to  the  organ  No.  III.  in  man,  (named  by  him  Inha- 
bitivene8s,andin  this  work  Concentrativeness ;)  and,  while  he  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  fiuts  stated  by  Dr.  Gall,  he  differs  from  his  conclusions, 
and  says,  that  it  is  not  the  same  organ  which  produces  in  man  the  senti- 
ment of  Self-Esteem,  and,  in  the  lower  creatures,  the  love  of  physical 
heights ;  but  that  there  are  distinct  organs  both  in  man  and  the  k>wer 
animals  for  these  separate  mental  qualities.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr. 
Spurzheim  is  correct  iu  maintaining  that  the  organ  No.  III.  is  distinc 
from  that  of  Self-Esteem,  both  in  the  lower  animals  and  in  man  ;  and  the 
teal  extent  of  the  difference  between  him  and  Dr.  Gall  is  this — ^Dr 
Spurzheim  admits  two  organs  lyingbetween  Firmness  and  Philoprogeni 
tiveness,  but  Dr.  Gall  only  one :  Dr.  Gall  considers  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  cerebral  parts  as  the  organ  in  man  of  Self-Esteem,  and,  in 
animals,  of  the  love  of  physical  elevation ;  while  Dr.  Spurzheim  regards 
the  upper  portion  of  these  parts  as  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem,  and  the 
bwer  portion  as  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness,  in  both  cases.     I  am  sstisfieu 

*  SkeUhesj  B.  ii.,  Sk.  1.        t  Sur  lea  Fonctions  du  Cerveau  tome  iv.,  p.  279-. 
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that  the  organs  are  distinct  in  the  human  species,  and  that  the  npper  senres 
to  manifest  Self-£steem.     Farther  observations  must  determine  the  func 
tion  of  the  lower  organ,  or  No.  III. 

When  Self-Esteem  becomes  excited  by  disease,  the  indindual  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  king,  an  emperw,  a  transcendent  ffenius,  or  eyen  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  the  case-  of  a  Monsieur  B.,  in  whom 
the  organ  was  very  large,  and  who  was  accidentally  wounded  by  a  nail  in 
this  part  of  the  brain.  While  labouring  under  the  influence  of  the  woimd, 
be  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  eleyaled  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  through 
the  air,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  and  also  manifesting  dunng  his  8bn- 
valescence,  the  same  proud  and  haughty  mannen  which  had  distinguidied 
him  during  health. 

**  The  organ,"  says  Dr.  6.,  "  was  a^ually  conspicuous  in  an  insane 
patient  at  Baden,  near  BLastadt.  This  man's  insanity  consisted  in  beher- 
mg  himself  a  major.  He  had  a  small  head,  and  the  only  organ  ^ndiich  was 
developed  in  a  high  degree  was  that  of  Self-Esteem;  the  whole  ether 
convolutions  of  the  brain  being  Tery  small.  In  tiie  charity  work-house 
of  Fribourg  we  saw  an  insane  man  who  was  eztr^nely  proud.  He  de- 
elared,  in  a  vehement  and  pathetic  tone,  ^qu'il  est  la  souche  *  by  the  aid 
of  which  God  created  and  preserves  the  world,  that  he  has  been  crowned 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  is  the  young  man  whom  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
has  selected  for  her  spouse.  His  attitude  is  that  of  an  arrogant  despot 
Deeply  inspired  wiUi  sentiments  of  his  h^h  impcHrtance,  he  crosses  his 
arms,  and,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  astonishing  power  which  he  possesses, 
he  strikes  his  breast  and  sides  with  violence.  In  general,  he  stands  with 
one  foot  placed  before  the  other,  the  body  erect,  and  a  little  inehned 
backward.  When  I  requested  him,*'  continaes  Dr.  Ghdl,  **  to  allow  me  lo 
touch  his  head,  he  replied,  with  astonishing  arrogance,  *  Ich  babe  keinen 
Kopff  sondern  ein  Haupi^*  1  have  no  head  such  as  common  men  possess^ 
but  a  Haupt,  or  head  peculiar  to  kings  and  gods.  He  turned  away,  nolding 
us  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  approachiuff  him.  We  observed,  however, 
distinctly,  that  he  had  the  organ  of  Self-£steem  very  largely  devel<^[>ed." 

Pinel,  Foder^,  and  other  writers  on  insanity,  mention  cases  equally 
characteristic  of  disease  of  this  organ.  **  A  patient,"  says  Pine),  **  con- 
fined in  a  private  asylum  in  Paris,  during  his  fits,  believed  himself  to  be 
the  prophet  Mahomet,  assumed  an  attitude  of  command,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Most  High  ;  ses  traits  etaient  ray^nnans,  et  sa  d-marche  pleine  de 
majesty.  One  day  when  cannon  were  fired  in  Paris  on  account  of  some 
events  of  the  Revolution,  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  was  to  render  him 
homage ;  he  caused  silence  to  be  observed  around  him,  and  could  not 
restrain  his  joy."  "  A  woman,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  extremely 
imperious,  and  accustomed  to  make  her  husband  obey  with  even  more 
than  docility,  remained  in  bed  part  of  the  morning,  and  then  insisted  that 
he  should  come,  and  on  his  knees  present  her  with  drmk.  She  ended  by 
believing  herself;  in  the  ecstasies  of  her  pride,  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary." 
I  have  seen  many  cases-  similar  to  the  foregoing,  some  df  which  are 
reported  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  80.* 

This  organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  in  women ;  and  more  males 
are  insane  through  pride  than  females.  The  organ  is  regarded  as  esta- 
blished. It  is  large  in  Haggart,  Bellingham,  and  Dempsey,  and  moderate 
in  Dr.  Hette.  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Phrenology  in  Connexion  with  the  ttud^ 
of  Phynognomy  contains  many  examples  of  its  large  developement.  See 
plate  X.,  fig.  1  ;  xv.,  1 ;  xvL,  1 ;  xvii.,  1 ;  xxii.,  I  ;  xxv.,  2 ;  xxvi.,  2; 
zxvii.,  1 ;  xxviii.,  1  and  3 ;  xxix.,  1, 2, 3, 4,  5,  6.  The  organ  is  represented 
small  in  plate  x.,  fig.  2 ;  and  xv.,  2. 

*  See  also  Dr.  A.  Oombe's  ObtemaumM  on  Mtnial  Derangement,  p.  171b 
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This  organ  i»  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Self-Esteemi  and  com 
mences  aoout  half  an  inch  from  the  lamhdoidal  suture.     When  large,  it 
produces  a  remarkable  fulness  and  breadth  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of 
the  head.    From  its  situation,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  line,  so  as  to  be 
represented  successfully  by  figures,  similar  to  those  used  in  illustration 
of  the  other  organs.     The  reader  may,  howeverj  inspect  the  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  just  referred  to,  plate  zvi.,  fig.  I;  xxii.,  1 ;  xxiv., 
2  ;   zi^vii.,  1 ;  and  particularly  xxviii.,  1,  representing  the  head  of  Lalande. 
When  Dr.  Gall  was  occupied  in  making  observations  on  the  organ  of 
Self- Esteem,  he  met  with  a  woman  in  a  lunatic  asylum  who  conceived 
herself  to  be  the  Queen  Of  France.    He  expected  to  find  the  organ  of  that 
sentiment  largely  developed ;  but,  in  place  of  this,  there  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct hollow  in  the  situation  of  it,  and  a  round  and  considerable  prominence 
presented  itself  on  each  side.     This  circumstance  at  first  caused  him 
considerable  embarrassment.     He  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  this  woman's  insanity  differed  materially  from  that  of  men  alienated 
through  pride.    The  latter  were  grave,  calm,  imperious,  elevated,  arrogant ; 
and  they  affected  a  masculine  majesty.     Even  in  the  fury  of  their  fits 
all  their  motions  and  expressions  bore  the  impress  of  the  sentiment  of 
domination  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  exercise  over  others.    In  the 
patients  insane  through  vanity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  manner  was 
different.     There  was  then  a  restless  frivolity,  an  inexhaustible  talkative- 
ness, the  most  affected  forwardness ;  eagerness  to  announce  high  birth  and 
houndless  riches,  promises  of  favour  and  honour — in  a  word,  a  mixture  of 
afifectation  and  absurdity.    From  that  time  Dr.  Gall  perceived  the  difference 
between  the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
He  draws,  with  great  accuracy,  the  distinction  between  pride,  which  is 
an  abuse  of  Self- Esteem,  and  vanity,  an  abuse  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
The  proud  man,  says  he,  is  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of  his  own  superior 
merit,  and,  from  the  summit  of  his  grandeur,  treats  with  contempt  or  in- 
difference all  other  mortals ;  the  vain  man  attaches  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others,  and  seeks  with  eagerness  to 
gain  their  approbation.     The  proud  man  expects  that  mankind  will  come 
to  him  and  acknowledge  his  merit ;  the  vain  man  knocks  at  every  door  to 
draw  attention  toward  him,  and  supplicates  for  the  smallest  portion  of 
honour.     The  proud  man  despises  those  marks  of  distinction,  which  on 
the  vain  confer  the  most  perfect  delight.    The  proud  man  is  disgusted  by 
indiscreet  eulogiums ;  the  vain  man  inhales  with  ecstasy  the  incense  of 
ffattery,  although  profusely  offered,  and  by  no  very  skilful  hand.** 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  the  abuses  of  this  sentiment  under  the  names  of 
vanity,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  glory,  rather  than  of  the  primitive  senti- 
'  ment  itself.    To  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  merit  of  elucidating  the  ulti- 
mate principle  of  many  of  the  faculties,  and  in  particular  the  one  under 
consideration. 

This  faculty  prodtices  the  desire  of  approbation,  admiration,  praise,  and 
fame.  Hence  it  renders  us  anxious  to  please  those  whose  approval  is 
valued,  and  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opmions  which  others  ente*^tain  of 
us.  The  object  of  its  desire  is  approbation  in  general,  without  determin- 
ing the  means  or  the  manner  of  acquiring  it.  The  direction  in  which  its 
grati6cation  will  bo  sought  depends  on  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  com^ 
biaed  in  the  individual.  If  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  are  vigorous, 
It  will  prompt  to  moral  emulation  and  the  desire  of  honourable  fame.    It 

*  Gall  Sur  Us  FoacHont  du  Cerveau,  tome  ir.,  p.  297. 
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may  thus  animate  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  the  warrior,  and  the 
Btateemar .  In  some  individaals  it  attains  the  height  of  a  passion,  and  then 
glory  is  pursued  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  of  every  enjoyment  which  it 
affords,  and  fame  is  sought  for  even  in  the  eannon*s  mouth.  "  Themisto- 
ciem  ilium,"  says  Cicero,  **  summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  cum 
ex  eo  quaereretur,  quod  acroama,  aut  cujus  vocem  libentissime  audiret  1 
Ejus,  k  quo  sua  virtus  optimd  prsdicaretur."  Cicero  himself  seems  to 
have  possessed  this  sentiment  in  a  very  high  degree  :  "  Trahimur  omnes 
laudis  studio,"  says  he,  "  et  optimus  quisque  maxime  glorii  ducitur.  Ipsi 
illi  philosophi,  etiam  in  illis  libellis  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria  scribnnt, 
nomen  suum  inscribunt ;  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem  nobilitatemqne 
ilespiciunt,  prsdicari  de  se  ac  nominari  volunt."*  The  same  ideas  are 
thus  expressed  by  Montaigne  :  **  Of  all  the  follies  of  the  world,  that  which 
is  most  universally  received  is  the  solicitude  of  reputation  and  glory ; 
which  we  are  fond  of  to  that  degree,  as  to  abandon  riches,  peace,  life,  and 
health,  which  are  effectual  and  substantial  goods,  to  pursue  this  vaia 
phantom  and  empty  word.  And  of  all  the  irrational  humours  of  men,  it 
should  seem  that  even  the  philosophers  themselves  have  the  most  ado, 
and  do  the  latest  disengage  themselves  from  this,  as  the  most  resty  and 
obstinate  of  all  human  follies. "f  The  organ  is  very  large  in  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  \t  and  the  love  of  decorations  and  ornaments,  whether  these 
consist  of  stars,  garters,  and  medals,  or  of  tatooed  faces,  bored  noses,  and 
eagles*  feathers,  springs  from  it.  The  faculty  is  strongly  displayed  by  the 
Cingalese.^  If  the  lower  propensities  predominate,  the  individual  may 
be  pleased  by  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  fighter  or  the  greatest 
drinker  of  his  circle. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  endowment  of 
this  faculty  in  different  individuals.  Some  watch,  with  the  most  animated 
anxiety,  every  motion  and  every  look,  and  intuitively  feel  when  we  approve 
or  disapprove.  When  we  approve,  the  eye  sparkles,  the  countenance 
opens,  and  the  individual  approaches  us  with  a  pleasing  courtesy,  expres- 
sive at  once  of  the  pleasure  he  has  received  frqm  our  approbation,  and  of 
his  desire  to  retain  it.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  faculty  is 
naturally  feeble,  shows,  by  the  undisturbed  fixture  of  his  countenance,  that 
our  censure  and  applause  are  aUke  unimportant  to  him.  M^en  we  cen- 
sure, he  stares  us  in  the  face  with  calm  indifference,  or  gapes  in  stupid 
wonder. 

A  due  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  indispensable  to  an  amiable  charac- 
ter. It  gives  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  others  ;  it  is  the  drill-sergeant 
of  society,  and  admonishes  us  when  we  deviate  too  widely  from  the  line 
of  march  of  our  fellows  ;  it  induces  us  to  suppress  numberless  little  mani- 
festations of  selfishness,  and  to  restrain  many  peculiarities  of  tender  and 
disposition,  from  the  dread  of  incurring  disapprobation  by  giving  offence ; 
it  is  the  butt  upon  which  wit  strikes  when,  by  means  of  ridicule,  it  drives 
us  from  our  follies.  To  be  laughed  at  is  worse  than  death  to  a  person  in 
whom  this  sentiment  is  strong. 

The  feeling  which  is  most  commonly  experienced  when  this  organ  ifl 
large,  even  when  favourably  combined  with  other  organs,  is  anxiety  about 
what  the  world  will  think  of  us.  A  youth  in  whom  it  is  powerful  cannot 
do  this  thing,  because  everybody  will  look  at  him  ;  or  cannot  do  the  other, 
because  people  will  wonder.  In  older  persons  it  produces  a  fidgety 
anxiety  about  the  opinion  of  the  public,  or  of  the  circle  of  acquaintances 
who  compose  the  public  to  them.     If  Self-Esteem  also  is  powerful,  thej 

*  Oratio  pro  Arehia.  f  Essays,  B.  L,  ch.  41,  Cotton's  Translation. 

X  See  Pkren.  Joum.,  ii.,  537. 

6  Phren.  Jowm.,  vii.,  639.  Various  illustrations  of  Love  of  Appiotmtioi 
will  be  found  in  voL  ii.,  p.  64 ;  viii.,  590,  592,  42S    ix.,  66.  41 4. 
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magitie  themselves  continuallj  before  the  public  eje,  and  that  the  world 
IB  occupied  with  little  else  than  wei£[hiDg  their  motives,  speculating  on 
their  conduct,  and  adjusting  the  precise  point  in  the  scale  of  importance 
and  respectability  at  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  A  great  portion  of 
this  feeling,  however,  is  tfie  mere  mspiration  of  great  Self-Esteem  and 
Love  of  Approbation  in  their  own  heads.  The  public  are  too  much  en- 
grossed with  themselves  and  their  own  a&irs,  to  bestow  so  minute  and 
permanent  a  degree  of  attention  upon  an  individual.  This  anxiety  about 
public  opinion,  when  too  great,  is  subversive  of  happiness  and  indepen- 
dence. It  renders  the  mere  ^Ueta  of  the  society  in  which  the  individual 
moves,  his  code  of  morality,  religion,  taste,  and  philosophy  ;  and  incapa- 
citates him  from  upholding  truth  and  virtue,  if  disowned  by  those  whom 
he  imagines  infloential  or  genteel.  The  want  of  a  philosophy  of  mind 
allows  wide  scope  to  the  aberrations  of  this  faculty;  for,  in  the  absence 
of  well-defined  principles  of  taste  and  conduct,  individuals  of  high  preten- 
sion dictate,  with  success,  fashions,  however  absurd,  which  the  herd  of 
mankind  follow. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  disposition  to  oblige  eonfened 
by  this  sentiment,  and  the  feeling  o(  genuine  kindness  which  nirings  from 
Benevolence,  is,  that  Love  of  Approbation  prompts  us  to  ob  most  for 
those  who  least  require  our  aid,  whereas .  Benevolence  takes  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  Men,  in  genera],  care  little  ibr  the  approbation  of 
their  inferiors,  their  own  household,  or  those  of  whom  they  are  altogether 
independent ;  and  he  whose  exertions  are  inspired  chiefly  by  this  faculty, 
will  do  extremely  little  to  benefit  them.  To  serve  or  please  the  great  and 
the  splendid,  on  the  other  hand,  or  strangers  whose  voice  may  raise  or 
depress  his  fame,  he  will  make  the  most  animated  exertions.  Persons, 
accordingly,  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  is  very  strong,  and  Benevo- 
lence and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  are  frequently  the  most  agreeable 
acquaintances  to  those  who  are  altogether  independent  of  them ;  **  they 
smile  on  all  who  care  not  for  their  firowns,"  while  they  neglect  or  torment 
their  inferiors  and  equals. 

No  faculty  is  more  prone  to  run  into  excess  than  Love  of  Approbation ; 
and  hence  it  has  served  as  a  fertile  theme  to  the  satirist  in  every  age. 
The  CUaracierg  of  Theophrastus  contain  some  happy  sketches  in  ridicule 
of  its  inordinate  manifestations.  In  Young's  Love  o/*  Fame  also  there 
are  many  striking  passages  descriptive  of  the  absardities  into  which  it 
leads  mankind.  The  diversified  forms  in  which  its  activity  appears  aie 
well  exposed  by  the  following  lines  in  Satire  First : 

"  The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  eonoeal*d  by  art, 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  every  heart : 
The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure ; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure. 
O'er  globes  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones  it  swells, 
Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college  cells  ; 
'Tis  Tory,  Whig ;  it  plots,  prays,  preaahes,  pleads. 
Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masquerades :... 
It  aids  the  dancer's  heel,  the  writer's  head. 
And  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the  dead 
Nor  ends  with  life,  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse,  and  flatters  on  our  tombs.** 

This  faculty  is  too  much  cultivated  in  edocation,  by  being  almost  nnt- 
rersally  appealed  to  as  the  chief  stimulus  to  exertion  and  good  behaviour. 
In  infant-schools,  however,  conducted  on  Mr.  Wilderspin's  plan,  prizes 
wd  place-taking  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory. 
It  is  only  where  the  subjects  of  study  are  unsuitable  to  the  minds  of  chfl* 
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dren,  or  improperly  taught,  that  LoTe  of  Approbation  leqatres  to  be  8ttong<- 
\j  appealed  to^*  ^ 

.Combined  with  Secretiveness  large  and  Cooseientiousness  deficient,  it 
prompts  it6  possessor  to  pay  to  others  those  unmeaning  compliments  which 
pass  eorrent  in  society,  and  which  most  persons  receiye  well  when  ad- 
dressed to  themselves,  but  treat  with  ridicule  when  bestowed  lavishly  on 
others.     It  prompts  to  the  equivocation  of  '<  not  at  home,"  when  the  p^- 
son  is  otherwise  engaged .     The  faculty  ,of  Conscientiousness  would  desire 
that  the  plain  fact  should  be  stated ;  but  Love  of  Approbation  produces 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  Self^Esteem  of  the  person  calling  will  be 
offended,  if  any  engagement  can  render  it  inconvenient  to  see  him.     To 
save  this  pang.  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secretiveness  prompt  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  little  equwoque.    The  deceit  is  seen  through  by  all,  and 
nevertheless  the  use  of  it  is  more  pleasing  to  persons  in  whom  Self-Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  are  very  large,  tmui  the  announcement  of  the 
simple  trudi.     Some  individuals  state  candklly  that  they  are  "  engaged ;" 
and  I  have  asked  persons  in  whom  the  organs  above-mentioned  are  large, 
whether  they  felt  more  annoyed  by  this  reply  than  by  "  not  at  home,*' 
even  when  they  suspected  that  the  latter  meant  really  the  former.     They 
acknowledged  that,  on  the  first  occasion,  they  did  feel  slightly  irritated ; 
but  that  a  moment's  reflection  satisfied  them  that  fncible  reasons  most 
exist  for  the  refusal,  and  that  the  very  announcement  of  the  truth  was  an 
appeal  to  their  higher  feelings,  anda  proof  of  unhesitating  confidence  in 
their  attachment  and  good  sense  ;  and  ever  after  they  were  not  offend- 
ed by  the  reply,  *'  Engaged."    It  is  the  same  concomitancis  of  Love  of 
Approbation  with  Secretiveness  which  prompts-  some  individuals  to  par- 
sue  the  practice  of  calling  on  those  whom  they  are  pleased  to   style 
their  friends,  when  they  think  that  they  are  not  at  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  their  card.    This  proceedine  is  an  offer  of  flatt^y  to  the  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  of  the  persons  celled  upon  *,  but  as  in 
the  fashionable  code  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  either  affection  or  esteem 
for  them,  but  mere  civility  or  attention,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  very  slender  com- 
pliment.   The  real  import  of  these  conventional  ceremonies  is  universaily 
understood,  so  that  philosophy  sees  in  them  only  ludicrous  attempts  at 
gratifying  Love  of  Approbation,  attended  with  no  success. 

When  the  developementof  Love  of  Approbation  is  excessive,  while  the 
regulating  organs  are  deficient,  it  is  the  cause  of  great  unhappiness.  It 
renders  the  little  girl  at  school  miserable,  if  her  dress  and  the  style  of 
living  of  her  parents  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  parents  of  her  associates. 
It  overwhelms  the  artist,  author,  or  public  speaker  with  misery,  if  a  rival 
is  praised  in  the  journals  in  higher  terms  than  himself.  A  lady  is  tor- 
mented by  perceiving  in  the  possession  of  her  acquaintance  finer  dresses 
or  pquipages  than  her  own.  It  excites  the  individual  to  talk  of  himself, 
his  affairs  and  connexions,  so  as  to  communicate  to  the  auditor  vast  ideas 
of  his  greatness  or  goodness  ;  in  short,  vanity  is  one  form  of  its  abuse. 
'*  Sir,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Goldsmith  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unno- 
ticed, that  he  often  talks,  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the 
company."  When  not  combined  with  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence, it  leads  to  foiled  professions  of  respect  and  friendship ;  and  many 
manifest  it  by  promises  and  invitations,  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled  or 
accepted.  It,  as  well  as  Self-Esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  fiirst 
person ;  but  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  while  the  I  of 
Self- Esteem  is  presumptuous  and  full  of  pretension.^ 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  is  deficient,  and  the  sentiment,  in 

consequence,  is  feeble,  the  individual  cares  little  about  the  opinion  enter- 

^  *  Phren.  Jintm,,  v.,  6;3 ;  x.,  0 ;  and  Simpson's  NeotMaU^  i^  Peptilar  Ji^^Cf- 
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tained  of  him  by  others ;  and,  provided  they  have  not  the  power  to  punish 
bis  person  or  abridge  his  possessions^  he  is  capable  of  laaghing  at  their 
censures,  and  contemning  dieir  applause.  Persons  of  this  sort,  if  endowed 
with  the  selfish  propensities  in  a  strong  degree,  constitote  what  are  termed 
**  impracticable  "  men  ;  their  whole  feelings  are  concentrated  in  self,  and 
they  are  dead  to  the  motive  which  might  induce  them  to  abate  one  iota 
of  their  own  pretensions  to  oblige  others.  If  actuated  by  any  strong  pas- 
sion, and  endowed  with  intellect,  it  is  astonishing  what  they  are  sometimes 
able  to  accomplish  in  attaining  their  objects.  Strangers  to  ceremony  and 
indifferent  to  censure,  they  meet  with  a  thousand  rebuffs  which  they  never 
feel,  and  are  loaded  with  a  hundred  indignities  which  never  affect  them : 
free  from  the  restraints  which  delicacy  imposes  upon  others,  they  practise 
upon  the  benevolence,  the  disposition  to  oblige,  4>r  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  succeed  in  circumstances  in  which  a  sensitive  mind  would  have  found 
only  obstacles  unsurmountable. 

Philosophers  and  acute  observers  of  human  nature  have  long  distin- 
guished between  pride  and  vanity  ;*  but,  nevertheless,  no  error  is  more 
frequently  committed  by  ordinary  minds  than  to  confound  them ;  and  no 
mistake  is  more  common  than  to  imagine  that  beaux  and  belles,  and  all 
who  are  very  tasteful  and  particular  about  their  personal  appearance  or 
equipages,  are  necessarily  extremely  conceited.  A  large  Love  of  Appro- 
bation and  much  Ideality,  joined  with  Individuality,  which  produces  atten- 
tion to  details,  and  Order,  will,  in  general,  give  rise  to  the  passion  for 
neatness,  propriety,  and  ornament ;  but  such  a  combination,  instead  of 
producing  a  proud  or  conceited  character,  inspires  with  the  very  opposite 
dispositions.  I  rarely  see  a  dandy  who  is  not  at  bottom  a  polite,  obliging, 
gpod-natured,  but  probably  weak,  individual ;  and  it  is  only  when  large  Self- 
Esteem,  which  is  not  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  beauxism,  is  added  to 
the  combination,  that  the  common  opinion  will  be  justified  by  the  result 

This  faculty  corresponds  to  the  Desire  of  Esteem  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr. 
Stewart,  and  to  the  Desire  of  Glory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  The  obser- 
vations of  these  philosophers  on  its  functions  are  generally  correct ;  but 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  Self-Esteem,  they  treat  chiefly  of  its  heroic  mani- 
festations, and  present  us  with  almost  no  views  of  its  operations  in  the 
more  interesting  theatre  of  private  life. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives  a  tendency  to  carry  the  head  back- 
virard,  and  a  little  to  the  side ;  it  communicates  a  soft  soliciting  tone  to 
the  voice,  puts  smiles  into  the  countenance,  and  produces  that  elegant 
line  of  beauty  in  the  lips  which  resembles  Apollo's  bow. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  the  French  are  remarkable  for  a  large  dsve- 
lopement  of  this  organ,  while  the  English  excel  in  Self-Esteem.  The 
influence  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  shows  itself  in  the  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  daily  literature  of  France  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Com- 
pliments and  praises  are  the  current  coin  of  conversation  ;  and  a  late- 
writer  most  justly  observes,  that,  "  in  France,  glory  is  the  condiment  to 
the  whole  feast  of  life,  and  the  trumpet  of  fame  is  that  which  makes  the 
sweetest  music  to  their  ears.*'t  In  private  life  also,  an  individual  who 
has  much  Love  of  Approbation  himself,  is  extremely  prone  to  pay  compli- 
ments to  others,  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  pleasure  of  being  praised, 
and  to  believe  that  in  this  way  he  renders  himself  highly  agreeable. 

The  faculty  is  generally  more  active  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  a  greater  number  of  women  than  of  men  become  insane 
from  tbis  feeling.    Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  he  had  met  with  only  one 

*  "  Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity  makes  us  desire  the  esteem 
3f  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  S^mt  has  done,  that  a  man  ia  too  proud 
to  be  vain.**— Biotr**  Lectures,  lect.  10.  / 

t  g^mburth  kemeWf  Nov.,  1820,  p.  294. 
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man  who  had  become  deranffed  from  this  cause.  Its  effects,  when  diseased, 
have  already  been  descijibea  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  organ.* 

The  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The  dog  is  extremely 
fond  of  approbation,  and  the  horse  displays  the  sentiment,  not  only  ic 
his  sensibility  to  marks  of  affection,  but  in  his  spirit  of  emulation  in  the 
race.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  peasants  attach 
a  bouquet  to  the  mules  when  they  have  acquitted  themselves  well,  and 
that  the  animals  understand  it  as  a  mark  of  approbation,  and  feel  afflicted 
when  it  is  taken  away.  He  mentions  also,  that  he  had  a  female  monkey, 
who,  on  receiving  a  handkerchief,  put  it  on  as  a  robe,  and  took  eztraor* 
dinary  delight  in  seeing  it  trail  behind  her  as  a  train.  Inall  these  creatures 
the  organ  is  largely  developed. 

The  organ  is  large  in  Dr.  Hette,  the  Reverend  Mr.  M.,  King  Robert 
Bruce,  and  Clara  Fisher ;  and  deficient  in  D.  Haggart  and  Dempsoy. 

It  is  established. 

12.  CAUTIOUSNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  each  parietal  bone,  where 
the  ossification  of  the  bone  generally  commences. 

The  figures  represent  its  appearance  Cinoalbsb  Bor. 

when  large  and  small. 

Dr.  Gall  was  acquainted  at  Vienna  with 
a  prelate,  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and 
considerable  intellect.  Some  persons  had  12 1 
an  aversion  toward  him,  because,  through 
fear  of  compromising  himself,  he  infused 
into  his  discourses  interminable  reflections, 
and  delivered  them  with  unsupportable 
slowness.  When  any  one  began  a  con- 
versation with  him,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  He  paused  con- 
tinually in  the  middle  of  his  sentences,  and 
repeated  the  beginning  of  them  two  or 
three  times  before  proceeding  farther.  A 
thousand  times  he  pushed  the  patience  of 
Dr.  Gall  to  extremity.  He  never  happen- 
ed by  any  accident  to  give  way  to  the 
natural  flow  of  bis  ideas  ;  but  recurred  a 
hundred  times  to  what  he  had  already  said, 
consulting  with  himself  whether  he  could 
not  amend  it  in  some  point.  His  manner 
of  acting  was  in  conformity  with  his  man- 
ner of  speaking.  He  prepared  with  infi-  — 
nite  precautions  for  the  most  insignificant  undertakings.  He  subjected 
every  connexion  to  the  most  rigorous  exanaination  and  calculation  before 
forming  it. 

This  case,  however,  was  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  Dr.  Gall ;  but  this  prelate  happened  to  be  connected  in  public  aflairt 
with  a  counsellor  of  the  regency,  whose  eternal  irresolution  had  procured 
for  him  the  nickname  of  Cacadubio.  At  the  examination  of  the  public 
schools  these  two  individuals  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  Dr.  Gall  sat 
in  the  seat  immediately  behind  them.  This  arrangement  afforded  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  their  heads.  The  circumstance  which 
most  forcibly  arrested  his  attention  was,  that  both  their  heads  were  very 
broad  m  the  upper,  lateral,  and  hind  parts,  the  situation  of  the  organ  ia 

f  See  also  Dr.  A.  Combe's  Obtenatumg  on  Mmtal  Drrangement,  p.  174. 
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question.  The  dispositions  and  intellectual  qualities  of  these  two  men 
^^ere,  in  other  respects,  very  different ;  but  they  resembled  each  other  in 
circumspection,  and  also  in  this  particular  developement  of  head.  The 
coincidence  between  them  in  this  point  suggested  the  idea  to.  Dr.  Gall, 
that  irresolution,  indecision,  and  circumspection  might  be  connected  with 
certain  parts  of  the  brain.  Subsequent  reflections  on  this  disposition,  and 
observation  of  additional  facts,  converted  the  presumption  into  certainty. 

It  is  a  principle  in  Phrenology,  that  absence  of  one  quality  never  confers 
another.  Every  feeling  is  something  positive  m  itself,  and  is  not  a  mere 
negation  of  a  different  emotion.  Fear,  then,  is  a  positive  sentiment,  and 
not  the  mere  want  of  courage ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  faculty 
now  under  discussion  produces  that  feeling.  The  tendency  of  the  senti- 
ment is  to  make  the  individual  apprehend  danger ;  and  this  leads  him  to 
hesitate  before  he  acts,  and  to  look  to  consequences  that  he  may  be  assured 
of  his  safety.  Dr.  Spurzheim  names  it  "  Cautiousness,**  which  appella- 
tion I  retain  as  sufficiently  expressive,  although  the  primitive  feeling 
appears,  on  a  rigid  analysis,  to  be  simply  fear.  Dr.  Gall  says,  "  It  was 
requisite  that  man  and  animals  should  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  to  enable 
them  to  foresee  certain  events,  to  give  them  a  presentiment  of  certain 
circumstances,  and  to  prompt  them  to  provide  against  danger.  Without 
such  a  disposition,  their  attention  would  have  been  occupira  only  with  the 
present ;  and  they  would  have  been  incapable  of  taking  any  measures  with 
reference  to  the  future.**  Accordingly,  he  describes  the  faculty  which 
prompts  to  these  actions,  as  if  it  comprised  something  intellectual ;  and 
he  calls  it  "  Circumspectunit  Foresig/U."  Dr.  Spurzheim  "  does  not 
believe  that  it  foresees  *,  it  is,  in  his  opinion,  blind,  and  without  reflection, 
though  it  may  excite  the  reflective  faculties.**  This  observation  appears 
to  me  correct. 

A  full  developement  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  a  pmdent  character. 
It  produces  a  cautious,  circumspect,  and  considerate  disposition  of  mind. 
Persons  so  organized,  says  Dr.  Gall,  *'  are  habitually  on  their  guard ; 
they  know  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  sustain  than  to  acquire  reputation, 
and,  consequently,  every  new  undertaking  is  prosecuted  as  carefully  as 
the  first.  They  look  forward  to  all  possible  dangers,  and  are  anxious  to 
anticipate  every  occurrence ;  they  ask  advice  of  every  one,  and  often, 
after  having  received  much  counsel,  remain  undecided.  They  put  great 
faith  in  the  observation,  that,  of  a  hundred  misfortunes  which  befal  us, 
ninety-nine  arise  from  our  own  fault.  Such  persons  neyer  break  any 
article  ;  they  may  pass  their  lives  in  pruning  trees,  or  in  working  with  sharp 
tools,  without  cutting  themselves.  If  they  see  a  vessel  placed  near  the 
edge  of  the  table,  their  nerves  shrink.  If  they  give  credit,  or  indulge  in 
gambling,  they  never  lose  laige  sums  of  money.  Finally,*'  says  he,  **  they 
form  a  standing  subject  of  criticism  to  their  less  considerate  neighbours, 
who  look  on  their  forebodings  as  extravagant,  and  their  precautions  as 
trifling  and  absurd.*'*  ^ 

When  the  organ  is  too  large,  it  produces  doubts,  irresolution,  and 
wavering  ;  and  may  lead  to  absolute  incapacity  for  vigorous  and  decisive 
conduct.  A  great  and  involuntary  activity  of  it  produces  a  panic — a  state 
in  which  the  mind  is  hurried  away  by  an  irresistible  emotion  of  fear,  for 
which  no  ade<|uate  external  cause  exists. 

The  organ  is  almost  uniformly  large  in  children,  and  appears,  from  this 
circumstance,  to  be  developed  at  an  earlier  age  than  many  of  the  other 
organs.  This  is  9  wise  provision  of  nature ;  as  caution  is  never  more 
indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  individual  than  during  the  helpless  yean 
tf  infancy  and  childhood.    The  cut  represents  a  top  view  of  the  skuU  of 

*  SmUtF(mcdonsduC»veau,toBMiY.,p.Z20. 
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the  Cingalese  boy  already  figured  on  p.  194. 
Children  possessing  a  large  endowment  may 
be  safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
they  will  rarely  be  found  in  danger.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  are  small  in  a 
child,  he  will  be  a  hapless  infant;  fifty 
keepers  will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  in- 
stinctive guardianship  performed  by  adequate 
Cautiousness.  In  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age 
it  was  very  small,  and  he  took  off  his  clothes 
to  leap  into  an  old  quarry  full  of  water  to  re- 
cover his  cap,  which  the  wind  h^d  blown  into 
it ;  totally  insensible  to  the  danger,  which  was 
imminent,  of  being  drowned.  In  some  very 
young  children  the  organs  are  so  prominent  as  to  alarm  mothers  with  the 
fear  of  disease^or  deformity.  Water  in  the  head  indeed  frequently  showi 
itself  by^n  enlargement  of  this  part  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  unskilful  persons  to  mistake  a  natural  and  healthy  developement  oi 
the  organ  in  question  for  an  indication  of  that  malady. 

In  mature  age,  when  the  organ  is  very  deficient,  the  individual  is  rash 
and  precipitate.  He  is  never  apprehensive  about  the  results  of  his  coo* 
duct,  and  often  proceeds  to  act  without  due  consideration.  Persons  of 
this  description  are  frequently  of  a  gay,  careless  disposition,  and  engross- 
ed entirely  with  the  present ;  they  adopt  rash  resolutions,  and  enter  apoo 
hazardous  enterprises,  without  deliberation  or  advice.  In  domestic  life  mis- 
fortunes overtake  them  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  precaution.  From 
constitutional  recklessness,  they  precipitate  theqiselves  against  objects  io 
the  dark  ;  they  break  frangible  articles,  owing  to  want  of  precaution  in  ar- 
ranging them ;  and  tose  the  money  which  they  lend,  by  omitting  to  take 
g roper  security  for  repayment.  Riding  upon  a  slippery  path,  quite  insensi- 
le  to  danger,  their  horse  falls  and  deprives  them  of  life.  A  cat,  or  other 
animal,  overturns  the  candle  which  they  have  left  burning,  and  sets  their 
house  on  fire.  In  short,  they  are  subject  to  interminable  misfortunes, 
through  want  of  caution  in  their  conduct.^ 

This  faculty  produces  a  repressing  influence,  and,  in  estimating  its 
effects,  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  combined  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 
An  individual  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem,  which  produce 
instinctive  selfishness,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  remarkably  careful  of  his 
own  interest,  although  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  was  deficient  in  his 
head.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  his  prudence  consisted  chiefly  m 
resisting  solicitations  to  perform  generous  actions,  and  to  enter  into 
suretyship ;  but  that,  when  a  tempting  prospect  of  gain  was  held  out  to 
him,  although  attended  with  great  risk,  he  was  liable  to  dash  into  the 
adventure,  and,  in  consequence,  frequently  sustained  severe  losses.  His 
natural  dispositions  rendered  him  little  prone  to  excessive  generosity,  and 
in  that  respect  no  danger  awaited  him ;  but  if  Cautiousness  had  been  large, 
it  would  have  rendered  him  alive  to  the  perils  of  speculation,  and  prompted 
him  to  prefer  small  and  certain  profits,  to  the  chances  of  great  but  uncer- 
tain gain. 

Extreme  and  involuntary  activity  of  this  faculty  produces  internal  sen- 
sations of  dread  and  apprehension,  highly  distressing  to  the  individual, 
although  often  very  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  spectators.  The 
character  of  **  the  fearful  man,"  depicted  by  Theophrastus,  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  excellent  illustration.  Many  persons  believe  that  the  feelings 
of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  dictates  of  the  understanding,  and  that  intitt* 

*  GaU  Sur  Us  Fottetiont  du  Cerveau,  tome  iv.,  p.  319. 
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Tiduals,  il  they  woald  allow  themselves  to  be  eonvinced  of  the  ground- 
lessness  of  their  apprehensions,  might,  by  an  act  of  volition,  remove  the 
terrors  which  oppress  them.  Such  notions  argue  great  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature.  As  easily  can  we  remo!^  a  pain  from  the  leg,  by  resolving 
to  be  qiiit  of  it,  as  can  the  unhappy  sufferer,  onder  diseased  Cautiousness, 
dispel  the  mental  gloom  by  which  he  is  afflicted. 

A  large  developement  of  this  organ,  combined  with  much  Destructive- 
nes8,  predisposes  to  self-destruction.  Cautiousness  does  not  produce 
suicide  as  a  specific  act ;  but  the  sentiment,  when  stimulated  to  excess 
by  disease  of  the  organs,  gives  rise  to  intense  melancholy,  anguish,  «nd 
anxiety,  and,  by  rendering  life  extremely  miserable,  indirectly  prompts  to 
this  result.  Hence  the  fact,  that  the  best  of  men,  and  those  in  whose 
external  circumstances  no  adequate  motive  can  be  found,  are  sometimes 
led  to  that  fatal  deed.  Let  no  one  suppose  such  an  act  done  from  mere 
enor  in  judgment.  It  proceeds  from  internal  and  involuntary  feelings  of 
a  diseased  nature,  of  the  misery  and  torment  of  which  no  man,  who  has 
never  felt  anything  similar,  can  form  an  accurate  conception.  The  great 
ignorance  of  mankind  in  general,  regarding  the  state  of  mind  which  pre- 
disposes to  suicide,  has  arisen  from  the  inluence  of  the  organs  being  en- 
tirely overlooked,  and  from  the  fact  not  being  known,  that  disease  in  any 
of  tnem  deranges  the  character  of  the  same  feeling  which  it  serves  to 
manifest,  and  often  renders  it  independent  of  the  will.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
examined  a  number  of  suicides  in  the  Morgue  at  Paris,  and  found  in  them 
Hope  gfenerally  small,  with  Cautiousness  and  Destructiveness  large ;  and 
I  have  seen  several,  similar  examples.* 

Many  instances  of  disease  of  this  organ  occur,  not  only  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  but  in  private  life.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  at  Vienna,  he 
attended  two  fathers  of  families  in  easy  circumstances,  who,  nevertheless, 
were  tormented  night  and  day  by  the  apprehension  that  their  wives  and 
children  were  exposed  to  die  of  hunger.  The  most  earnest  assurances 
of  their  friends  were  insufficient  to  o^e  them  comprehend  that  this  fear 
was  altogether  chimerical.  After  their  recovery,  they  coM  not  bear  to 
hear  their  condition  mentioned,  through  terror  of  a  relapse.  Before  their 
malady,  they  were  known  to  be  men  of  gloomy  dispositions. 

Pinel,  under  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  variety  of  cases  refer- 
rible  to  diseased  Cautiousness.  **  A  distinguished  military  officer,"  says 
he,  '*  after  fifty  years  of  active  service  in  the  country,  was  attacked  with 
disease.  It  commenced  by  his  experiencing  vivid  emotions  from  the  slight- 
est causes  :  if,  for  example,  he  heard  any  disease  spoken  of,  he  immedi- 
ately believed  himself  to  be  attacked  by  it ;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as 
deranged  in  intellect,  he  imagined  himself  insane,  and  retired  into  his 
chamber  full  of  melancholy  thoughts  and  inquietude.  Everything  became 
for  him  a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm.  If  he  entere4  into  a  house,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  floor  would  fall,  and  precipitate  hioK  amid  its  ruins.  He 
could  not  pass  a  bridge  without  terror,  unless  impelM  by  the  sentiment 
of  honour  for  the  purpose  of  fighting." 

The  forms  in  which  this  afifection  shows  itself  are  nttmb^^rless.  It  is  in 
vain  to  address  the  understanding  of  the  patient  by  argument ;  because 
the  disease  consists  in  a  disordered  state  of  a  corporeal  orgnn,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  the  most  irresistible  demonstration  lo  fh^  intellect 
would  be  a  change  of  the  object  of  terror,  but  no  alleviation  of  tHs  feelings 
of  painful  apprehension  itself,  t 

♦  See  PhrenologicalJoiamalf  tI.,  77 ;  ix.,  136.  ^ 

t  See  Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Obanvationa  on  Mental  Derangement^  v^  151, 
267 ;  and  an  Essay  by  him  on  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Hypochondrias^,  in 
The  Phrenologioal  Jownal,  iii.,  51.    See  also  voL  ii,  pp.7&-8,  ix.,  66;  md 
Tramaetiong  of  the  Phrenological  Society,^,  313. 
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Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  this  organ  is  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  those 
of  the  lower  animals  which  Tentare  out  only  during  the  night,  as  owls  and 
bats ;  and  also  by  those  animals  which  place  sentinels  to  warn  them  of 
approaching  dancer,  as  the  wild  gdose,  chamois,  crane,  starling,  and  buz- 
zard. Amone  the  lower  animals  it  is  generally  larger  in  females  than 
in  males ;  ana  Dr.  Gall  mentions  some  curious  facts,  illustrative  of  the 
greater  manifestation  of  the  faculty  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  He 
happened  to  kill  so  manv  as  twenty  squirrels,  without  finding  a  single 
female  among  them ;  although  it  was  not  the  season  in  which  they  ars 
confined  by  the  care  of  their  young.  He  caught,  during  three  years,  forty- 
four  cats  in  his  garden,  among  which  he  found  only  five  females.  During 
one  winter  five  hundred  bears  were  killed  in  two  provinces  of  Virginia, 
among  which  only  two  females  were  discovered.  An  account  of  the 
wolves  destroyed  in  France  from  1st  January,  1816,  to  1st  January,  1817, 
was  published  ofiicially  by  Count  Gerardm,  captain  of  the  Royal  Chase : 
it  showed  1894  males,  and  only  523  females.  Among  the  goats  the  leader 
ia  always  a  female,  and  their  safety,  it  will  be  recollected,  arises  from  a 
high  degree  of  circumspection.  Among  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
animals  which  are  defended  by  courage,  the  leader  is  uniformly  a  male, 
for,  in  this  sex,  Combativeness  is  usually  larger.  This  fact,  of  females  in 
general  being  more  cautious  than  males,  is  corroborated  by  Captain  Frank- 
lin, in  his  Journey  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  "  It  is  extraordinary,*'  says  he, 
"  that,  although  I  made  inquiries  extensively  among  the  Indians,  I  met 
with  but  one  who  said  that  he  had  killed  a  she  bear  with  young  in  the 
womb." 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  these  statements,  that 
more  males  are  produced  by  nature  than  females ;  which  is  quite  correct : 
but  this  excess  of  males  does  not  extend  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  their  deaths  by  violence. 

The  metaphysicians,  in  general,  do  not  treat  of  "  fear,"  nor  of  the  instinc- 
tive tendency  to  take  precautions  a^inst  danger,  as  an  original  priddple 
of  the  mind  ;*'but  its  existence  and  utility  are  recognised  by  Lord  Kames.* 
"  It  is  not,"  says  he,  ^*  within  the  reach  of  fancy  to  conceive  anything 
more  artfully  contrived  to  answer  its  purpose,  than  the  instinctive  passion 
of  fear,  which,  upon  the  first  surmise  of  danger,  operates  instantaneously. 
1.0  little  doth  the  passion,  in  such  instances,  depend  on  reason,  that  it 
frequently  operates  m  contradiction  to  it :  a  man  who  is  not  upon  his  guard 
cannot  avoid  shrinking  at  a  blow,  though  he  knows  it  to  be  aimed  in  sport ; 
nor  avoid  closing  his  eyes  at  the  approach  of  what  may  hurt  them,  though 
conscious  that  he  is  in  no  danger."!  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ranks  melan- 
choly among  the  primitive  emotions,  which  is  one  of  the  efiects  of  this 
faculty  in  a  state  of  constant,  but  not  violent,  activity. 

The  organ  is  larger  in  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scotch,  than  in  the 
Celtic  French ;  and  it  appears  to  be  larger  in  the  English  than  in  the 
Turkish  head.  Mr.  Forster,  a  civil  servant  on  the  Madras  Establishment, 
travelled  overland  from  Bengal  to  England  in  the  year  1782,  disguised  as 
a  Turk.  In  all  the  numberless  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  he  had 
the  address  successfully  to  maintain  his  disguise,  except  in  one  single  in- 
stance, in  which  he  was  detected  by  an  individual  who  was  led  to  certainty 
in  the  discovery  which  he  made,  by  examining  the  shape  of  the  traveUUr^e 
head,  **  A  Georgian  merchant,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  who  occupied  the 
room  next  to  mine,  (it  was  at  Cashmere,)  and  was  a  very  agreeable  neigh- 
bour, did  not,  I  observed,  give  a  ready  credit  to  my  sfory,  which  he  cross- 

*  As  to  the  manifestations  of  Cautiousness  in  the  lower  atdmals,  see 
Fames*  Sketches^  B.  ii.,  Sk.  i. 

♦  Elements  of  Criticism,  8th  edit.,  1805,  vol.  i.,  p.  68. 
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lokena  of  ■uspicjon  >  and  one  di  _ . 
t  my  bead,  he  decidedly  pronounced  it  lo  be  that  of  a  CI 
re  conTenation  he  eiplsined  tn  me,  and  proved  by  coni[ 
the  bend  of  a  OitTittiaais  broad  behind,  and  fialUd  out  at  Ihecraim;  thai 
a  Mahomedan's  head  growa  nariow  at  the  lop,  and,  like  s  inonkef'a,  has 
a  conic  form."*  Ttiis  deacriplion  indicate!  CmtioniaeBa  to  b«  larger  in 
the  CbriatUn. 

The  organ  is  lai^  in  Bruce,  Hette,  Boms,  the  Sniu,  Scotch,  Mutn- 
miea,  Hiodoo»,t  CmgaleaB,t  Peruviam,  and  Papuani  ;4  moderate  in 
Bellinghatn,  Mary  Macinnei,  and  negroes.  The  subjoined  Ggarea  repre' 
sent  two  eknlla  indicating  a  great  devetopement  of  the  organ.  Theae  on 
the  left  ate  liewa  of  the  skull  of  a  Caodian,  ooe  of  the  Cingalese  tribes 
in  Coylofl ;  the  others,  of  the  akull  of  a  Papaaa,  or  inhabiUnt  of  New 

Kahduh.  FiFHAK. 


The  diSerence  of  breadth  at  thia  part  between  heads  of  die  same 
general  size,  but  preaentinga  large  and  smalt  developemeot of  Cautioutness, 
frequently  exceeds  an  inch  and  a  half ;  and  as  the  organ  is  particulatljr 
eanr  of  obsetration,  it  deserves  the  attention  ofbeginners. 

The  organ  t*  ascertained. 

11.— SUPERIOR  SENTIMENTS. 


*  Foisler's  Jmotiti/,  voL  ii 
i  Tramaclioat  n/lhe  Phra 
t  Phrmdogkai  Jnumat,  vii 
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\j  tinmgn  cbaraelcr.  Of  (hese  l^e  lowei  inimsli  tppear  to  be  dsMitnte 
The  convolutions  nhich  rorm  the  organs  of  Veneratioa,  Hope,  and  Cod 
■cientiouBneas  in  the  ha  man  brain  inn  Irsnaverselir ;  and  in  the  briini 
of  the  lower  animals,  so  far  la  I  have  obtorred,  no  csciospondiDg  codto- 


13.  BENEVOLENCE. 

Tbm  organ  is  ahuated  at  tho  ufper  part  of  the  frontal  bope,  in  the  coro- 
nal aapect,  and  inunediatelj  berore  Ibo  fontanel.  When  it  is  large,  tha 
Irontil  bone  lisea  with  an  arched  appearance,  aboTe  the  oi^aii  of  Com- 
pariaoQ  ;  when  small,  the  forehead  is  low  and  retreating.  Tbe  following 
cuts  exhibit  a  contrast  in  Ihia  respect ;  the  iknll  o(  Bum*  being  elenled 
far  above  the  ejies,  while  (hat  of  GrifEtha  (a  murderer)  ii  low  and  narrow 
in  front.  The  figures  of  Gottfried  and  Euatoche,  on  pp.  B6  and  87,  mar 
likewise  be  compared  at  this  organ  : 

Robert  Borhb.  GBirriTHS. 


One  of  Dr.  Gall's  ftienda  frequenllj-  said  to  him,  that,  as  he  sooghl  for 
eiternal  indications  of  mental  qaaiitiei,  hs  ought  to  examine  the  head  of 
ais  eervanl  named  Joacph.  "  It  ia  impoasible,"  said  hia  friend,  ■'  Id  find 
a  greater  degree  of  goodness  than  that  young  man  posaeases.  For  more 
than  ten  years,  during  which  he  has  been  in  my  serrlce,  I  have  seen  him 
manifeat,  on  all  occasions,  only  benevolence  and  aweetneea  of  dispoti- 
iion.  This  is  the  more  surpriaing,  ae  he  doca  not  poeaesa  the  advantagea 
of  edncaOon,  and  has  crown  np  to  manhood  among  aervanta  of  very  m- 
ferjor  habits."  Dr.  Gall  sdde,  that,  previouely  to  that  Ume,  he  had  been 
far  from  supposing  that  what  is  called  goodnesa  of  heart  could  have  any 
organ  in  the  brain,  and,  coneequenily,  had  never  looked  for  indications  of 
It  in  the  head.  The  repeated  solicitations  of  his  friend,  however,  at 
length  awakened  hia  curiosity. 

He  immediately  recollected  the  habitual  condnct  of  a  younir  man  whom 
he  had  known  from  hia  moat  tender  infancy,  and  who  was  diatinguiahed 
Irom  his  numeroua  brothers  and  sisters  by  his  goodness  of  heart.  Al- 
though he  waa  pasaionately  fond  of  the  gamea  proper  to  hia  age,  and  de- 
Itghted  in  aoounng  the  forests  m  search  of  birda'  nesis,  yet  no  sooner  did 
any  of  hia  brothers  and  sislera  become  siek,  than  an  inclination  still  more 
jwwerful  kept  him  at  homo,  and  drew  from  him  the  most  assiduoua  alten- 
ttona  toward  the  snfferer.  When  grapes,  or  applea.  or  cherries  were 
diBlribnted  among  the  children,  hie  share  was  alwayj  tho  least,  and  he 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  others  par Wke  more  largely  than  himself.  He  waa 
nevarmore  pleased  than  when  some  good  fortune  happened  to  those  whcm 
he  oved,  on  which  occaaiona  he  often  shed  tears  of  joy.  He  waa  fond 
ti  th-.X-^"^  °^  '^/*P'  .^^e"  "'^^^'  P'S""".  ""tl  birds  ;  and  if  on. 
M  tneae  birds  happened  to  die,  he  wept  bitterly,  which  did  not  fail  t«  dnw 
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upon  bim  the  ridictile  of  his  companions.  Up  to  the  present  time,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Gall,  benevolence  and  goodness  are  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  this  individual.  These  dispositions  certainly  did  not  arise 
from  education ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  all  along  surrounded  by 
those  whose  conduct  was  calculated  to  produce  the  very  opposite  results. 
£>r.  Gall  then  began  to  suspect,  that  what  is  called  goodness  of  heart  is 
not  an  acquired,  but  an  innate,  quality  of  the  mind. 

On  another  occasion,  amid  a  very  large  family,  he  spoke  of  the^oasted 
g'fHfdness  of  heart  of  the  servant  Joseph.  *'  Ah  !''  said  the  eldest  daughter, 
''our  brother  Charles  is  exactly  like  him ;  you  must  positively  ezamiud 
tiis  head — I  cannot  tell  you  how  a  good  a  child  he  is.^' 

*'  I  had  thus  in  my  eye,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  three  cases  in  which  good- 
ness of  disposition  was  strongly  marked.     I  took  casts  of  the  head,  placed 
them  beside  each  other,  and  continued  to  examine  them  until  I  should 
discover  a  developemcnt  common  to  the  three.     This  I  at  last  found, 
although  the  heads  were  in  other  respects  very  difierently  formed.     In 
the  meantime  I  tried  to  find  similar  cases  in  families,  schools,  &;c.,  that  I 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  multiply  and  correct  my  observations.  I  extended 
my  investigations  to  animals  also,  and,  in  a  short  time,  collected  so  great 
a  number  of  facts,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  quality  or  faculty  whose 
existence  and  organ  are  better  established  than  those  of  Benevolence.'* 
The  faculty  produces  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  and  dehght  in 
the  diffusion  of  enjoyment.     It  disposes  to  active  goodness,  and,  in  cases 
of  distress,  to  compassion.     It  is  easy  to  distinguish  kindness  flowing 
from  this  sentiment,  from  acts  of  attention  arising  from  Love  of  Appro- 
bation or  more  interested  motives.     A  warmth  and  simplicity  of  manner, 
and  a  directness  of  purpose,  are  communicated  by  this  faculty,  that  touch 
the  mind  at  once.     We  feel  its  character,  and  recognise  it^s  genuine, 
unalloyed  goodness,  aiming  at  no  end  but  the  welfare  of  its  object.     There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  air  of  **  empressement^^  evidently  assumed,  or  of 
coldness  and  constraint,  attending  deeds  of  kindness  proceeding  from  in- 
terested motives,  betraying  the  source  from  which  they  flow.     The  secret 
spring  and  ulterior  object  are  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  made 
to  conceal  them.     St.  Paul  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  genuine 
character  of  this  sentiment  in  his  account  of  Christian  charity  :  "  Cha- 
rity," says  he,  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  ;  charity  envieth  not ;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up,"  &c.     The  good  Samaritan  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  is  a  delightful  instance  of  the  disposition  formed  by 
Benevolence  when  eminently  powerful.     It  is  a  leading  feature  also  in 
the  character  of  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

This  faculty  is  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  the  possessor.  It  com- 
municates a  lively,  amhible,  delightful  tinge  to  the  impressions  received 
by  the  mind  from  without.  It  produces  liberality  of  sentiment  toward  all 
mankind,  a  disposition  to  love  them,  and  to  dwell  on  their  virtues  rather 
than  their  vices.  A  person  in  whom  this  feeling  is  strong,  rarely  com- 
plains of  the  ingratitude  or  heartlessness  of  others.  His  goodness  provides 
its  own  reward.  The  organ  appears  very  large  in  the  mask  of  Henri 
Quatre.  When  one  some  spoke  to  him  of  an  officer  of  the  League,  by 
whom  he  was  not  loved,  he  replied,  **Je  veux  luifaire  leant  de  bien,  queje 
leforeerai  de  nCaimer  malgre  luiV  A  person  thus  endowed  is  so  conscious 
of  wishing  well  to  others,  that  he  hardly  doubts  of  their  good-will  toward 
himself.  Adhesiveness  attaches  us  to  friends  and  to  countrymen ;  but 
Benevolence  brings  the  whole  human  race  within  the  circle  of  our  afiec- 
tions.  Fenelon  exiubited  a  beautiful  manifestation  of  it,  when  he  said, 
'<  I  am  a  true  FreiicMnanf  and  love  my  country ;  but  I  love  nmnkind  bet- 
ter than  my  country."  It  inspired  Henri  Quatre  also,  wUen  he  replied  to 
those  who  exhorted  him  to^ri^ur  toward  some  places  which  had  joined 
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the  Leagoe ;  **  La  satisfaction  qa*on  tire  de  la  veugeance  ne  dare  qnytn 
moment ;  mais  celle  qu'on  tire  de  la  clemence  est  eternelle."  The  organ 
is  large,  and  very  distinctly  marked,  in  the  mask  of  Jacob  Jervis,  presented 
by  Dr.  Abel  to  the  Phrenological  Society.  That  individual  possessed  the 
sentiment  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hide  himself  wheo 
he  saw  persons  coming  to  make  improper  soli- 
citations, being  conscions  of  his  inability  to 
resist  them.  The  organ  is  extremely  developed 
also  in  the  head  of  a  negro  called  Eastache, 
who  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  and 
in  whom  the  feeling  was  excessively  strong. 
The  cut  represents  a  section  of  his  head  across 
Benevolence.  During  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  the  disinterested  exer- 
tions of  Eustache  on  behalf  of  his  master  were 
unbounded ;  and  when  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  weakness  of  the  eyes,  became  unable  to 
amuse  himself  by  reading,  he  taught  himself  to 
read,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  whiling  away  his  master's  long  and  sleep- 
less hours.  In  Paris  he  was  constantly  occupied  ' 
in  doing  good,  and,'  on  meeting  a  beggar,  could 
hardly  refrain  from  giving  away  all  that  was  in 
his  possession.  His  merits  were  publicly  re- 
cognised by  the  institute,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  virtue  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1832.* 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  this  faculty  cannot  be  manifested,  except  in  be* 
stowing  alms  or  money.  It  may  be  exerted  in  the  domestic  circle  and 
in  society  in  a  thousand  ways,  productive  of  advantage,  without  being 
accompanied  by  donation.  It  is  benevolence  to  those  with  whom  we 
live  to  order  our  arrangements  with  a  due  regard  to  their  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  not  to  deny  them  proper  gratifications  ;  it  is  benevolence 
to  suppress  our  own  humours  and  tendencies,  when  these  would  give  un- 
necessary pain  to  others ;  to  restrain  Self-Esteem  and  Destructiveness 
in  our  commands ;  to  be  mild  and  merciful  in  oar  censures ;  to  exert  our 
influence  and  authority  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others :  and  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  exercises  is,  to  visit  the  poor  and  vicious,  when 
suffering  and  wretched,  even  with  the  view  of  administering  only  the  pe- 
cuniary bounty  of  others.     It  is  an  essential  element  also  in  true  politeness. 

Deficiency  of  Benevolence  does  not  prodace  cruelty  nor  any  positively 
bad  sentiment ;  but  it  leads  to  regardlessness  of  the  welfare  of  others. 
When  the  organ  is  small,  a  powerful  restraint  is  withdrawn  from  the 
lower  propensities.  In  Bellingham,  Hare,  Griffiths,  and  other  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  murderers,  the  organ  is  decidedly  deficient.  Those 
in  whom  this  organ  is  less  than  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem,  rarely 
feel  themselves  called  on  to  join  in  works  of  charity,  to  contribute  to  suIh 
scriptions,  or  to  bestow  personal  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  they 
generally  urge  the  apology,  that  they  have  enough  to  do  with  themselves, 
and  that  nobody  manifests  benevolence  toward  them.  This  latter  excuse 
may  be  just ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  the  higher  sentiments  to  be 
doubly  rewarded— ^r«/,  in  the  enjoyment  which  attends  the  very  exercise 
of  them  ;  and,  secondly^  in  the  kindly  feelings  which  the  manifestation  of 
them  generates  in  others.  Closely  connected  as  men  aro  in  society,  and 
dependent,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  -each  other  for  prosperity  and 

*  Journal  de  la  Soc.  Phrin.  de  PartM  for  }834,  and  April,  1835  ;  also  jPAr#» 
Joum.,  ix.,  134,  and  Vimont*s  Treatise  on  Phrenology, 
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h»]^net8,  no  individual  can  enjoy,  or  leave  to  his  children,  a  richer  and 
more  valuable  treasure,  than  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellows, 
founded  on  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  own  virtues  and  generosity. 
Such  advantages,  indeed,  the  selfish  man  cannot  enjoy  ;  for  his  conduct 
excites  no  benevolence  in  others  toward  him,  and  his  selfishness  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  as  he  has  chosen  it  as  his  stay.  When  large  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Self-Esteem  are  combined  with  this  organ  small,  the 
individual  will  be  an  utter  disbeliever  in  disinterested  goodness,  and  will 
regrard  generosity,  which  has  no  selfish  end,  as  imbeciUty.  Such  a  com- 
bination, also,  if  joined  with  much  Destructiveness,  probably  leads  its 
possessor  to  doubt  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Deficiency 
of  the  organ,  in  short,  exposes  the  mind  to  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
feelings,  and  the  temper  is  then  apt  to  become  cold,  harsh,  sour,  and  un 
happy.  There  is  little  sympathy  with  enjoyment ;  the  face  of  creation 
does  not  appear  to  smile ;  moral  and  physical  objects  are  viewed  on  their 
darkest  sides ;  and  if  Destructiveness  be  large,  the  mind  steels  itself  with 
malignity,  as  a  defence  against  their  imagined  evil  qualities — misanthropy, 
in  short,  is  the  result.  The  character  of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  Milton. 
and  by  Byron  in  his  drama  of  Cairif  is  a  personification  of  great  Destruc- 
tiveness and  Intellect,  with  an  utter  destitution  of  Benevolence. 

The  organ  is  small  in  tribes  of  men  remarkable  for  cruelty ;  for  example, 
in  the  Caribs.  In  the  representations  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Caracalla, 
"NerOf  Catherine  of  Medicis,  Christian  the  Cruel,  Danton,  and  Robespierre, 
says  Dr.  Gall,  the  organ  is  deficient ;  while  it  is  large  in  Trajan,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Henri  Quatre,  and  other  individuals  distinguished  for  benevo- 
lent feelings. 

Benevolence,  admirable  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  requires  to  be  directed 
by  Conscientiousness  and  Intellect,  otherwise  it  produces  abuses.     When 
too  powerful,  and  not  so  guided,  it  leads  to  profusion.     This  kind  of 
facility  is  not  the  effect  of  mere  weakness  of  reasoning  power ;  it  arises 
from  an  over-ready  disposition  to  give,  without  an  adequate  motive  or 
consideration,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  bestowing.     Benevolence 
very  powerful,  with  deficient  Firmness,  may  lead  also  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  just  interests  of  the  individual,  to  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  others. 
In  short,  this  sentiment,  indulged  without  consideration,  may  produce 
many  evil  consequences :  indiscriminate  donations  to  beggars  in  the  street, 
for  example,  encourage  profligacy  ;  and  compulsory  assessments  for  sup- 
port of  the  poor  have  often  fostered  recklessness  and  idleness.     It  can 
never  be  sufficiently  inculcated,  that  the  functions  of  the  different  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  distinct,  that  those  which  feel  give  merely  an  impulse 
in  general,  and  that  Nature  intended  them  to  be  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculties  which  reason.     Hence,  the  individual  who  instinc- 
tively feels  a  vivid  compassion  for  every  object  in  distress,  ought  to  be 
aware,  that  this  impulse  is  not  the  voice  of  inspiration  directing  him  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  -should  be  indulged.     On  the  contrary,  the  stronger 
the  emotion,  the  power  of  direction  is  not  unfrequently  the  weaker  ;  be- 
cause the  feeling  is  in  itself  of  so  excellent  a  character,  and  so  delightful, 
that  the  man  who  is  inspired  by  it  is  the  last  to  suspect  the  necessity 
of  much  consideration  in  re^rd  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed.  ' 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  facul- 
ties which  reason  do  not  feel  Benevolence,  and  that,  hence,  that  individual 
is  most  fitted  to  mature  wise  plans  of  charity  who  envoys  a  large  endow- 
ment of  this  sentiment,  combined  with  powerful  intellectual  faculties 
duly  cultivated. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Nature  cannot  have  placed  a  facalty  of  Be* 
nevolence,  and  another  of  Destructiveness,  in  the  same  mind.  But  man 
is  confessedly  an  assemblage  of  various  qualities.    The  great  modern 
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novelist  speain  ot  **  the  well-known  cases  of  men  of  undoiAtedbenfewekmn 
of  character  and  disposition,  whose  principal  delight  is,  to  see  a  misenMe 
criminal^  degraded  alike  by  his  previoas  crimes  and  the  sentence  which 
he  has  incurred,  condwU  a  vicious  and  a  wretched  life  by  an  ignominUms 
and  cruel  death."*    This  indicates  Benevolence  coexisting  in  the  eune 
individual  with  Destructiveness.    The  g«eate8t  of  poets  has  said : 
**  O  thou  i^oddess, 
Thou  divine  Nature,  bow  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !    They  are  as  genUe 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  roujght 
Their  royal  blood  enchafTd,  as  the  nid'st  wind, 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mounta^-pfne. 
And  make  him  stoc^  to  the  vale." 

Here  Shakspeare  informs  us,  that  these  boys  manifested  much  Comba- 
titreness  and  Destructiveness,  combined  with  great  Benevolence. 

The  skull  of  Bums  indicates  large  Oombativeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Self-Esteem,  combined  with  large  Benevolence  and  full  Conscientions- 
ness ;  and  Dr.  Currie,  his  accomplished  biographer,  describes  his  character 
thus  :  *'  By  nature  kind,  brave,  sincere,  and  in  a  singular  degree  compas- 
sionate, he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  proud,  irascible,  and  vindictive  ;"  in- 
dicating, in  the  clearest  manner,  the  coexistence  in  him  of  the  organs 
before- named. 

The  sword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  State,  and  what  is  it  but  the  sym- 
bol of  destruction  ready  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  offend  against 
the  laws  t — ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity,  to  purposes  of  Benevo- 
lence and  Justice.  •  What  are  the  implements  of  war  but  instruments  of 
destruction?  and  for  what  end  do  soldiers  take  the  field, hut  to  destroy 
their  enemies  t  And  yet  surgeons  and  numerous  assistants  attend  on 
armies,  to  succour  those  on  whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  fallen  ;  the 
two  faculties,  which  are  deemed  incompatible,  being  thus  manifested 
together,  with  deliberate  design.  Without  Oombativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness there  would  be  no  war  ;  and  without  Benevolence,  if  these  ex- 
isted, there  would  be  neither  mercy  nor  compassion.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  coexistence  of  these  faculties  forming  an  objection  to  the  phreno- 
logical system,  it  proves  its  harmony  with  nature. t 

Benevolence  cannot  be  compensated  by  Adhesiveness  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, nor  any  other  faculties.  A  daughter,  wife,  or  sister,  who  pos- 
sesses large  Benevolence,  will,  at  a  sick>bed,  show  an  anxiety  to  alleviate 
suffering,  a  softness  and  sympathy  of  manner,  and,  if  intellect  is  possessed 
a  fertility  of  invention  in  devising  means  of  relief,  that  will  be  truly  admi- 
rable, and  to  the  patient  invaluable  :  but  if  this  organ  be  deficient,  although 
the  attendant  may,  through  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  do  everything 
that  is  suggested  by  others,  she  will  neither  sympathize  with,  nor  sponta- 
neously labour  to  assuage,  the  patient^s  pain,  •  This  observation  applies  to 
every  department  of  life  in  which  Benevolence  can  be  manifested.  When 
it  is  small,  the  well-spring  of  goodness  flowing  toward  misery  is  absent. 

Dr.  jGrall  refers  not  only  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  but  the  sentiment 
of  justice,  to  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.  "The  reader  will 
remember,"  says  he,  •*  that  I  could  not  discover  the  functions  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  except  when  I  met  with  them  in  a  state  of  extreme  deve- 
lopement,  and  when,  consequently,  the  faculties  were  manifested  with 
excessive  energy.  A  mental  power,  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  some- 
times exhibits  a  character  quite  different  in  appearance  from  its  ordinary 

•  St.  Rmum'B  Well. 

f  Lord  Karnes  mentions  several  instances  of  the  combined  action  of  De- 
structiveness and  Benevolence  in  his  Sketches,  B.  i.,  Sk.  &.  See  also  Pkrm^ 
Jmon.,  I.,  192-  ix.,  67,  417. 
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lomi  of  BanifesUUon.  Libertinism  it  the  coase^iieiice  of  OTer-aetivity 
9i  AjnmtiTeness,  and  theft  of  AcquisitiveDess.  It  i«  the  same  with  Bcoe- 
▼oleoce.  The  individaals  who  bad  become  remarkable  on  aceoont  of 
uncominon  goodness  of  heart,  presented  an  extreme  developement  of  the 
organ  in  question.  Consequently,  goodness,  benevolence,  sensibility  to 
distress,  are  not  the  primitive  destination  or  ordinary  fanctioo  of  this 
organ ;  bat  the  manifestation  of  its  exalted  condition.  Benevbleneet 
therefore,  is  something  more  than  the  primitive  function  of  the  oigan  from 
which  it  proceeds.  What  is  the. original  sentiment  I  It  being  extremely 
di6icuU  to  make  positive  observations  on  the  fandamental  destinatioD  of 
an  organ,  I  am  obliged,''  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "  to  resort  to  reasoning ; 
and  I  think  there  are  plausible  grounds  for  holding,  that  the  primitive 
tendency  connected  with  this  organ  is  that  which  disposes  man  to  condoct 
suitable  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order :  I  call  it  the  moral  sense,  the 
seniiment  of  justice  and  injustice,*^  He  proceeds  with  a  variety  of  aigu* 
ments,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  Benevolence  **  n*est  qa*nn 
defflr6  d^action  plus  6lev^  du  sens  moral."** 

I>r.  Spuraheim  dissents  from  this  view,  and  holds  Oonscientiousnese 
to  be  a  distinct  sentiment,  of  which  he  has  discovered  and  established  the 
organ ;  although  it  was  not  admitted  by  Dr.  Gall.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  settling  this  dispute  ;  the  one  by  metaphysical  analysis  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  other  by  observation  of  the  organ.  The  result  of  both 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Dr.  Spurzheun.  I  shall  revert  to  the 
subject  when  treating  of  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness. 

In  another  point,  also,  in  regard  to  this  organ.  Dr.  Spurzheim  differs 
from  Dr.  Gall,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds.  **  An  opinion  of  Dr.  Gall," 
says  he,  **  of  which  I  cannot  approve,  is,  that  Benevctence  may  degene* 
rate  into  bad  temper,  and  into  the  propensity  to  rejoice  in  the  evil  that 
happens  to  others,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sense  of  taste  may  degenerate 
into  disffust  at  food,  physical  love  into  aversion  to  the  other  sex,  and  the 
sense  of  melody  to  aversion  to  music.  'The  inactivity  of  Benevolence, 
or  its  exhausted  state,  may  produce  indifference  to  its  functions,  and  make 
us  avoid  any  opportunity  of  doing  beneficent  actions ;  but  active  wicked- 
ness, and  pleasure  in  the  pains  of  others,  like  cruelty,  depend  on  inferior 
feelings,  unaccompanied  by  superior  sentiments.*'! 

This  organ  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and,  when  it  is  largely  deve* 
loped,  they  are  mild  and  docile  ;  whereas,  when  it  is  deficient,  they  are 
vicious,  ill-natured,  and  intractable.  Dr.  Gall  gives  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  The  head  of  the  tiger,  says  he,  is  more  flat  at 
this  part  than  that  of  the  lion ;  and  the  heads  of  the  hyena  and  wolf  are 
more  depressed  than  that  oi  the  dog.  The  organ  is  greatlv  depressed 
immediately  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  in  the  baboon ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  elevated  in  the  ouran-ontang ;  and  the  dispositions  of  all 
these  animals  are  in  accordance  with  their  developement.  In  the  horse 
the  organ)  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the  eyes. 
When  this  region  is  hollow  and  narrow,  a  horse  is  invariably  vicious,  and 
disposed  to  bite  and  to  kick.  In  mild  and  good-natured  horses,  on  the 
contrary,  this  part  stands  as  far  out  as  the  eyes,  or  even  farther.  The 
driver  of  a  cabriolet  of  Neuilly,  says  Dr.  Gall,  bought,  at  a  low  price,  a 
horse  which  nobody  could  use  on  account  of  its  extremely  bad  temper ; 
but  it  was  an  excellent  runner.  In  the  first  week  it  bit  off  two  of  the 
driver's  fingers  and  one  of  his  ears.  He  attempted  to  correct  it  by  re- 
doubled blows,  but  these  rendered  it  only  more  vicious.  He  then  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  treatment,  and  this  succeeded  to  a  certain  ez- 
lent.     The  organ  in  question  was  very  small  in  this  animal ;  and  the 

*  Svr  let  Fonctions  du  Cerveeu,  tome  v.,  p.  373,  et  stpum, 
f  PhrsMlogyt  p.  190. 
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eonformatioQ  will  be  foand  in  all  hortM  whieli  reqom.te  be  mss^ed  to 
preYent  them  from  biting.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  in  the  coootrj 
mentioned  at  his  dioner^tible,  that  he  had  two  horses,  one  extremely  mild, 
and  the  other  very  vicioos  in  temper.  They  were  brought  om  into  the 
■table-yard,  and,  by  examining  their  beads  according  to  Dr.  Gall's  direc- 
tions, I  pointed  out  each,  without  having  previously  seen  them.  The  dif* 
fefenee  was  so  great,  that  several  persons  who  were  present  recoeniaed 
it  the  moment  they  were  told  wHere  to  look  for  it.  I  have  seen  this  ex- 
periment repeated  with  invariable  success. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  dogs.  Dr.  Gall  saved  two  poppiee 
of  a  litter  of  five,  and  watched  their  dispositions  with  the  closest  attention. 
Cven  before  their  eyes  were  opened  he  remarked  a  great  diflbrence  be- 
tween them ;  one  of  them,  when  taken  into  the  hand,  testified,  by  its 
gestures,  that  it  was  pleased  ;  the  other  growled,  whined,  and  struggled 
till  it  was  put  down.  Scarcely  were  they  fifteen  daysdd,  when  on«  indi- 
cated, by  the  motions  of  its  tail,  contentment  and  gentlenese,  not  only 
toward  other  little  dogs,  but  to  persons  who  approached  it ;  the  other,  cm 
the  contrary,  never  ceased  to  grumble,  and  to  bite  every  one  within  its 
reach.  Aware  how  much  was  attributed  to  education.  Dr.  Gall  charged 
those  who  habitually  approached  these  animals  to  bestow  equal  caresses 
on  each.  He  himself  took  the  greatest  pains  to  soften  the  disposition  of 
the  ill-natured  one ;  but  nothing  could  change  its  character.  It  bit  even 
its  mother,  if  she  chanced  to  incommode  it.  In  the  sixth  month  the  dogs 
were  seized  with  distemper,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  gentleness  they 
were  treated,  the  one  never  ceased  to  growl  and  bite,  till  death  pat  an 
end  to  its  efforts ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  till  its  last  moooent, 
ga?e  the  most  striking  marks  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
took  charge  of  it.  Even  the  servants  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  dif- 
ference in  the  dispositions  of  these  animals.  Dr.  Gall  states,  that  the 
difference  in  their  heads  was  equally  conspicuous. 

In  observing  this  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  the  osteology  of  their  skulls,  to  be  able  correctly  to  distm 
guish  its  place.  In  eome  of  them,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  sow,  dec.,  th» 
two  tables  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel  at  this  part,  and  hence  the  size  of 
the  organ  in  them  cannot  be  ascertained  except  by  dissection.  In  tne 
bull  and  cow  the  inner  table  is  separated  to  some  distance  from  the  ex- 
ternal table,  but  the  two  tables  are  parallel  in  the  region  of  this  organ, 
and  on  this  account  its  size  may  be  judged  of  during  hfe.  The  same  is 
the  case,  says  Dr.  Gall,  with  the  cat.* 

"  There  are  examples,*'  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  on  record,  where  ani- 
mals have  shown  high  degrees  of  benevolence  to  others,  and  even  to  man. 
A  respectable  family  of  Paris  told  me,  that  they  had  a  horse  and  a  cow 
living  together  in  the  same  stable ;  that  the  horse  several  times  got  untied, 
went  to  the  corner  where  the  sack  of  oats  stood,  and  drew  it  in  his  teeth 
near  the  cow ;  probably  to  make  her  partake  of  the  good  cheer.  Many 
dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  feeling.  Dupont  de  Nemours  saw  a  swallow 
caught  by  one  foot  in  the  noose  of  a  pack-thread  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  French  Institute  at  I*aris.  The  prisoner  screamed,  and  attracted  all 
the  swallows  of  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  long  and  tumultuous  con- 
sultation, a  great  number  formed  a  line,  one  after  another  darted  at  the 
pack-thread  with  their  bills,  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  capuve."t 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Millar  favoured  me  with  the  following  statement :  "  The  Reverend  Dr. 
Wodrow,  late  of  Stevenston,  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergyman  of  Donlop,  a 
parish  in  the  same  county,  narrated  a  curious  fact,  concerning  awalkms 

^  ^  lev  FoiMsiibM  A»  CenMMi,  tonie  v.,  p.  927. 
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m  a  letter  to  his  relatire,  Mrs.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh.     <  At  Dunlop 
manse/   says  he,  *  in  a  very  dry  summer,  one  of  their  nests,  attached  to 
the  corner  of  the  pailour-window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  window-sill, 
without  any  damage  done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  helpless  inhabitants, 
four  or  five  young  ones.     It  was  a  few  minutes  before  breakfast,  when  I 
observed  the  accident ;  and,  soon  after  it  happened,  I  went  out,  and  care- 
fully placed  it  on  the  top  of  a  cut  hedge^  and  I  waited  to  see  the  event. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  at  proper  intervals,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly  and  busily  employed, 
in  a  warm  summer  morning,  in  building  a  new  nest  in  the  same  place 
with    the  former  ;   some  of  them  bringing  clay,  straws,  &c.  ;  others 
making  use  of  these  materials  ;  others  dipping  themselves  into  an  open 
well,  and  plashing  the  walls  of  the  nest ;  and  all  of  them  cheering  one 
another  to  the  useful  work.     In  two  hours  the  new  nest  was  completely 
finished,  and  then  the  young  ones  were  carried  through  the  air  under  the 
wings  of  one,  sometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in  their 
lodging  ;  after  which  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the  troop  ceased.'  "     Dr. 
Poole  also  stated  to  me,  that  a  cat  having  seized  a  young  sparrow,  a  flock 
of  these  birds  perceiving  it,  attacked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  back,  pecked 
and  flapped  till  they  made  it  quit  its  prey,  and  rescued  the  intended  victim. 
This  happened  in  a  garden  behind  St.  John-street,  Edinburgh,  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of  Dr.  Poole's,  who  communicated  the  circum- 
stances to  him.     Dogs  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
water,  to  save  persons  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  and  they  attack  with 
fury  assassins  who  assail  their  masters. 

The  activity  of  this  sentiment  is  productive  of  so  much  benefit  in 
society,  that  its  cultivation  ought  to  be  specially  attended  to  in  the  train- 
ing of  children.  The  experience  of  the  teachers  of  infant-schools  shows 
how  much  may  be  done  in  adding  to  its  energy.* 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stimulating  liquors,  by  exciting  the 
organs,  give  energy  to  the  feelings  or  propensities  which  depend  on  them 
for  the  means  of  manifestation.  Some  individuals  become  excessively 
profuse  when  intoxicated.  They  would  then  give  the  world  away  ;  or,  if 
they  had  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which  every  individual 
should  enjoy  infinite  happiness.  On  the  principle  that  intoxication  can 
never  create  any  feeling,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have 
naturally  a  large  endowment  of  Benevolence,  the  orgun  of  which  is  stimu- 
lated to  this  gceat  activity  by  strong  potations.  Tms,  however,  is  only  a 
conjecture. 

The  organ  is  liable  to  e.Tcessive  excitement  by  disease.  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always  manifested  great  benevo- 
lence of  disposition,  and  subsequently  became  insane.  He  gave  away  all 
his  clothes,  and  left  himself  absolutely  naked  ;  he  never  ceased  repeating 
that  he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into  all  his 
projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trmity.  In  his  head  the  organs  of 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  extremely  developed.  Idiots  in  whom 
this  organ  is  large  are  good-natured  and  harmless  ;  whiSe  those  in  whom 
it  is  small,  if  Destructiveness  be  large,  are  mischievous  and  wicked. 

The  existence  of  Benevolence,  as  an  innate  sentiment  of  the  human 
mind,  is  distinctly  recognised  by  Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  Essays.  "  I 
take  goodness,"  says  he,  "  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of  the  weA  of  men, 
which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  phUaiUhropia ;  and  the  word  humanity 
(as  it  is  used)  is  a  little  too  light  to  express  it.  Goodness  I  call  the  habit, 
and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  This,  of  all  virtues  and  dignities 
of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  character  of  the  Deity ;  and, 
without  it,  man  is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a 

*  See  Phren,  /oiim..vi.,  129,  428. 
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kind  of  vennm Tbo  incIiiutMa  to  goodaeti  u  imprinted  deeply  intlM 

autuieoCiiiaD,  iaiomuchlfaat  ifit  iasus  not  toward  men,  it  will  tabdHnto 
olher  living  cresturei ;  ii  il  i>  aeen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people,  who. 
leiertheleii,  eie  kind  to  beuti,  give  aim*  to  doga  and  birds  ;  inaomuch 
Oat,  u  IJuBbecliIua  leportetb,  a  Chriatian  luy  in  ConaUnlinopte  bad  like 
to  have  beea  atoned  Tor  egging,  in  >  wasgiihneas,  ■  lang-biJled  fowl." 

The  Scotch  metaphjsiciani  in  geneialadmit  llie  eiiilence  of  this 
■eDtimsnt ;  but  Habbea,  and  many  other  metaphjaical  nrilers,  who  re- 
■olve  all  oar  actioua  into  aelSahneia,  deny  it.  Dr.  Thomiii  Brown  suc- 
ceMfDlly  and  beaulifully  aaawera  the  objection,  that  we  are  selliah  eveii 
in  our  feelinge  of  good  will.  "  The  analysis  of  lore,"  aajs  he,  "  as  a 
complex  feeling,  preaenta  to  ua  alwaja  at  least  two  elemeota ;  a  vivid 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  and  a  desire  of  good  to  ttnl 
object..,. Though  we  cannot,  then,  when  theie  is  no  tDtetrermg  pasiiaii, 
think  of  the  virtues  of  olhsra  tBithoul  pUararc,  and  muat,  ihorefore,  in 
loving  lirtue,  lovt  tchat  U  by  ill  sun  nalure  pleasing,  the  lave  of  the 
virtue  tchich  canaol  ixiit  ailioul  the  feature,  is  surety  an  affection  vei; 
different  from  the  love  of  the  mere  pleasure  existing,  if  it  had  been 
poaaible  for  it  to  exist,  tuilhout  tht  mrtut^-A  pleasure  ihaC  accompanies 
the  virtue,  only  as  the  aoit  or  brillisnl  colouring  of  nature  flows  from  the 
great  orb  above — a  gentle  radiance  that  is  delightful  lo  our  eyes,  indeed, 
and  to  our  beart,  but  which  leads  our  e^e  upward  to  the  splendid  anurce 
from  which  il  Bowa,  aod  our  heart,  stdl  higher,  to  that  Being  by  whom 
the  sun  wsa  made."* 

Mr.  Robert  Coi  haa  published,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  The  PkrtneUh 
gicat  Jmimai,  p.  1,  an  elaborate  esaaj  on  the  "  laws  of  action  of  Bene- 
volence ;"  Id  which  he  adducea  a  variety  of  facta  and  argumenta,  Co  ttiaw 
that  the  power  and  activity  of  this  organ  are  increased  by  the  agreeuUi 
or  pleasurable  action  of  the  organa  of  the  other  mental  powers,  in 
the  aame  way  aa  Destructivsness  receives  excitement  when  their  ac- 
tion is  diiagTKobte.  Hence  he  regards  happiness  aa  conducive  la  gene- 
roaity  and  sweetness  of  tamper,  and  misery  as  lending  to  render  the 
diaposilion  sour  and  irritable  ;  and  from  these  plinciplea  practical  reaalta 
of  great  importance  are  deduced. 

14.  VESERATION. 


at  the  bregma  oi 
and  small. 


ur.  wall  givea  the  totlowiog  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  organ  ; 

nu  fathar'a  family  conaisted  of  ten  cbildrea,  who  all  received  the  sama 

*  ZMtm  SO.  vol  iii.,  D.  241. 
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edacation,  but  their  talents  and  dispositions  were  very  dissimilar.  One 
of  his  brothers  manifested  from  infancy  a  strong  tendency  toward  religion. 
**  Ses  jouets  6taient  des  vases  d'^ghse  qu*il  sculptoit  lui-mdme,  des  cha- 
subles et  des  surplis  qu'il  faisait  avec  du  papier."  He  was  constantly 
engaged  in  prayer  and  in  saying  mass ;  and  when  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  charch,  he  spent  his  time  in  ornamenting  and  gilding  a  crucifix  of 
^vood.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  a  merchant,  but  he  himself  dis- 
liked that  occupation,  becausOi  said  he,  it  exposed  him  to  the  necessity 
of  lying.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years  he  abandoned  merchandise  ; 
and  having  lost  all  hope  of  bein^  then  able  to  pursue  Uie  studies  requisite 
for  the  church,  he  fled  from  his  father's  house  and  became  a  hermit. 
His  father  at  length  allowed  him  to  study — at  the  end  of  five  years  he 
took  orders,  and  continued,  till  the  period  of  his  death,  to  live  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion  and  the  practice  of  penance. 

£>r»  Gall  farther  remarked,  that,  in  schools,  some  of  the  children  took 
no  interest  in  religious  instruction,  while  others  received  it  with  avidity  ; 
also,  that  those  individuals  in  the  classes  who  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  church,  were  either  studious,  pious,  virtuous,  and  honoura- 
ble young  men,  or  idlers  of  the  worst  description,  indolent,  and  totally 
destitute  of  talent.    The  latter,  he  observes,  obviously  had  no  other  aim 
than   that  of  living  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  while  the 
former  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  vocation  to  which  they  aspired.    This 
conamendable  feeling  sprang  up  in  them,  says  be,  nobody  knew  how ;  and 
it  certainly  was  not  attributable  to  example  or  education,  nor  to  the  cir. 
cumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed ;    for  many  of  them  had 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  even  contrary  to  the  intention  of  then 
parents  and  guardians.    These  facts  convinced  him  that  the  disposition 
to  religion  is  innate. 

At  a  later  period,  no  sooner  had  he  fixed  his  attention  on  some  of  tbf» 
primitive  qualities  of  the  mind,  than  he  recollected  these  observations 
made  in  his  youth,  and  immediately  examined  the  heads  of  persons 
eminent  for  devotion.  He  visited  the  churches  of  every  sect,  and  parti- 
cularly observed  the  heads  of  individuals  who  prayed  with  the  greatest 
fervour,  or  who  were  the  most  completely  absorbed  in  their  religious 
contemplations.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  part  of  the 
brain  in  question  as  the  organ  of  Veneration. 

Catholic  countries  afiTord  particularly  favourable  opportunities  for  such 
observations.    Dr.  Bright,  a  traveller  in  Lower  Hungsiy,  informs  us,  that, 
in  Vienna,  **  the  churches  are  almost  constantly  open,  and  enter  them 
when  you  will,  servants,  who  have  been  sent  on  errands,  are  seen  kneel- 
ing before  the  alters  or  the  images,  with  their  baskets  or  parcels  by  their 
sides.    Thus  prayer,  by  its  frequency,  becomes  a  habit  and  recreation, 
rather  than  the  performance  of  a  duty ;  and  I  have  often  been  truly 
astonished  to  observe,  in  the  coldest  weather,  little  children,  whep  far 
from  the  restraints  of  their  parents,  fall  down  upon  their  knees  before  the 
images  which  adorn  many  of  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  passages  in 
Vienna,  and  there  remain  fixed  for  several  minutes,  as  in  serious  devo- 
tion.*'*   I  have  observed  similar  facts  in  Catholic  cities  on  the  continent. 
The  function  of  the  faculty  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  in 
general ;  or  an  emotion  of  profound  and  reverential  respect,  on  perceiving 
an  object  at  once  great  and  good.    It  is  the  source  of  natural  religion,  and 
of  that  tendency  to  worship  a  superior  power,  which  manifests  itself  in 
almost  every  tribe  of  men  yet  discovered.     The  faculty,  however,  pro- 
duces merely  an  emotion,  and  does  not  form  ideas  of  the  object  to  which 
adoration  should  be  directed ;  and  hence,  if  no  revelation  have  reached 
the  individual,  and  if  the  understandmg  be  extremely  limited,  the  anfor- 

»  Pages  43,  44. 
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tunate  being  may  worship  the  genius  of  the  storm  ;  the  bqd,  as  the  soorcf 
of  light,  heat,  and  vegetable  life ;  or,  if  more  debased  in  intellect,  brutes, 
and  stocks,  and  stones  : 

'*  Lo !  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind, 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind." 

The  organ  is  large  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  who,  it  is  mentioned  in 
history,  was  strongly  alive  to  religions  feelings,  and  oitiered  his  heart  to 
be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land,  because  he  hstd  not  been  able  to  fuI61  a 
vow  to  visit  it  in  person. 

This  faculty,  v^hen  unenlightened,  may  lead  to  every  kind  of  religious 
absurdity ;  as  worshipping  beasts,  and  stocks,  andf  stones.  The  negroes;, 
American  Indians,  and  even  the  Hindoos,  have  a  poor  intellectual  deve- 
lopement  compared  with  Europeans,  and  their  superstitions  are  more  gross. 
Socrates  did  not  assent  to  the  popular  religious  errors  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  the  ancient  busts  of  him  he  is  represented  with  a  splendid  forehead.* 

It  is  large  ^Iso  in  the  negroes,  who  are  extremely  prone  to  superstition. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  if  an  organ  and  faculty  of  Veneration  exist, 
revelation  was  unnecessary.  But  Dr.  Gall  has  well  answered,  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  exactly  reversed :  for  unless  a  nataral  capacity 
of  feeling  religious  emotion  had  been  previously  bestowed,  revelation 
would  have  been  as  unavailing  to  man  as  it  would  be  to  the  lower 
animals ;  while,  if  a  mere  general  sentiment  of  devotion,  or  an  instinctive, 
but  blind,  tendency  to  worship,  which  Veneration  truly  is,  was  given, 
nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to  add  instruction  how  it  ought  to  be 
directed.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  farther,  that  the  existence  of  the  organ  is  an 
Indirect  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  Destructiveness  is  implanted  in 
the  mind,  and  animals  exist  around  us,  to  be  killed  for  our  nourishment : 
Adhesiveness  and  Pbiloprogenitiveness  are  given,  and  friends  and  children 
are  provided  as  objects  on  whom  they  may  be  exercised :  Benevolence 
is  conferred  on  us,  and  the  poor  and  unhappy,  on  whom  it  may  shed  its 
soft  influence,  are  everywhere  present  with  us :  in  like  manner,  the  in- 
stmctive  tendency  to  worship  is  implanted  in  the  mind,  and,  conformably 
to  these  analogies  of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a  God  exists 
whom  wo  may  adore.  As,  however.  Veneration  has  likewise  objects  on 
earth,  this  argument  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

The  organ  is  possessed  by  all  men,  but  in  different  degrees  by  different 
persons  :  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  natural  power  of  experiencing  an 
emotion  bears  a  proportion  cateris  paribus  to  the  size  of  its  organ,  every 
sane  individual  will  be  naturally  capable  of  joining  in  religious  worship ; 
but  the  glow  of  devotional  feeling  experienced  by  each  will  be  grater  or 
less  in  intensity,  according  to  the  developement  of  this  part  of  his  brain. 
The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  emotion  is  certain,  independently  of 
Phrenology ;  so  that  this  science  only  reveals  the  relation  between  its 
intensity  and  the  size  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the  portraits  of  saints  remarkable  for  devo- 
tional feeling,  this  organ  is  represented  as  large,  and  that  the  same  con^ 
figuration  of  head  has  been  given  by  the  ancient  artists  to  their  high 
priests.  It  is  large  in  the  portraits  of  Constantine,  Marcus  Aurclius,  St. 
Ambrose,  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  Malebranche.  In  the  portr&it  of 
St.  Johfa,  in  the  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  on  the  succeeding 
page,  it  and  Benevolence  are  represented  as  very  large. 

It  is  also  greatly  developed  in  philosophers  and  poets  who  aro  distin- 
guished for  piety,  as  m  Newton,  Milton,  and  Klopstock ;  while  it  is  flat 
in  the  head  of  Spinosa,  who  professed  atheism.  The  same  configuration 
*8  found  in  the  heads  of  Christ  represented  by  Raphael.     In  these  the 

**  A  copy  of  his  bust  may  be  seen  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  HsU. 
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puubchind  lb«etr,«r  the  w 
■re  101111 ;  whereat  Ihe  orgai 

rBgioo,  connecled  with  inlelli_ . . 

Toil  o^nkilion  indicates  greal  intellectual  penetration,  t  .  _ 
Benevolence  and  Veneration.  Dr.  Gull  puts  ibe  question,  Hsa  tbis 
divine  fotm  or  heid  baen  invented,  or  maj  *e  presome  tbaC  it  is  a  faithfut 
copy  of  iha  original!  It  is  poasiUe,  says  he,  that  the  artists  may  haxe 
imilBled  the  heads  of  the  most  »irtuoua,  jusl,  and  benevolenl  men  whom 
tfaey  could  Bod,  and  thence  drawn  the  character  of  the  bead  of  Christ. 
In  this  ease  the  observation  of  Ibe  artiits  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  0»1I 
— a  circnmalance  which  supposes  either  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  orga- 
nology on  their  part,  or  an  accuracy  of  observation  scarcely  adaiisaible. 
He  coneidera  it  more  prohable  that  the  general  type,  at  least,  of  the  head 
of  Cbtisi  has  been  transmitted  to  as.  SI.  Lnke  was  a  painter,  and  bow 
should  he  fail  to  preaerve  the  fealnres  of  liia  Master  T  It  is  certain  that 
Ihia  form  of  the  head  of  Chriit  ia  of  a  very  high  antiquity.  It  ig  fmind  in 
the  most  ancient  pictures  and  specimena  of  mosaic  work.  The  Qitottica 
of  the  second  century  possessed  images  of  Christ  andol  St.  Paul ;  benco 
Dr.  Gall  concludes,  that  neither  Raphael  nor  any  other  artist  hai  invented 
this  admirable  confisn ration.' 

Thai 
emotion,     -i'hey  iraee  the  belief  in  God  to  the  percopi 
standing.     We  perceive  order,  beauty,  harmony,  po- 
goodness  in  the  works  of  r.restion,  aad  infer  from  the 
supreme  cresting  and  directing  Mind  eiista.      lit  this  ' 

•  Sur  J«<  FitilUna  cfn  Cnwsu.  tome  v..  p.  389.    See  als 
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giats  concur :  the  unJersUmding,  however,  only  perceives  facts  and  draws 
inferences,  bat  does  not  feel  emotions ;.  and,  therefore,  afler  this  deduc' 
tion  was  completed,  it  would  experience  no  tendency  to  adore  the  God 
whom  it  had  discoTcred.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  tendency  to  wor- 
ship is  a  stronger  principle  than  the  understanding  itself;  for  the  most 
ignorant  and  stupid  men  are^  prone  to  venerate,  while  their  intellects  are 
incapable  of  directing  them  to  an  object  worthy  of  their  homage.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  blind  Veneration,  they  cut  branches  from  trees,  and  fall 
down  and  worship  them ;  or  they  adore  monsters  and  reptiles  as  deities 
— facts  which  were  utterly  inexplicable,  till  Phrenology  pointed  out  an 
instinctive  tendency  to  venerate,  altogether  apart  from  understanding. 
This  tendency  is  produced  by  the  faculty  in  question,  and  it  is  a  great 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  old  philosophers,  that  no  such  power  is  to  be 
found  in  their  systems. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  Veneration  only  as  directed  to  religion, 
which  is  undoubtedly  its  noblest  end  ;  but  it  has  also  objects  and  a  wide 
sphere  of  action  in  the  present  world.  It  produces  the  feeling  of  defe- 
rence and  respect  in  general ;  and  hence  may  be  directed  to  every  object 
that  seems  worthy  of  such  regard.  In  children  it  is  a  chief  ingredient 
in  filial  piety,  and  produces  that  soft  and  ahnost  holy  reverence  with  which 
a  child  looks  up  to  his  parent  as  the  author  of  his  days,  the  protector  of 
his  infancy,  and  the  guide  of  his  youth.  A  child  in  whom  this  organ  is 
small,  may,  if  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness  are  large,  entertain  great 
affection  for  his  parent  as  a  friend  ;  but,  in  his  habitual  intercourse,  there 
will  be  little  of  that  deferential  respect  which  is  the  grand  feature  of  the 
mind  when  the  or^an  is  large.  Children  who  are  prone  to  rebellion,  re- 
gardless of  authority,  and  httle  attentive  to  command,  will  ffeneraliy  be 
found  to  have  Self-Esteem  large  and  this  organ  proportion niTy  deficient 

Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in  rank  as  well  as  in  years, 
and  prompts  to  the  reverence  of  authority.  The  organ  is  generally 
largely  developed  in  the  Asiatic  head,  and  the  tendency  to  obedience  is 
strong  in  the  people  of  that  qaarter  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  the  hereditary 
slavery  which  has  descended  am(mg  them  through  so  many  generations, 
may  be  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  this  disposition. 

A  lady  who  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  beads  of  servants  before 
biring  them,  informed  me,  that  she  lias  found,  by  experience,  that  those 
in  whom  Veneration  is  lar^e  are  the  most  deferential  and  obedient ;  and 
that  one  with  large  Combativeness  and  De8tructiveness,and  small  Venera- 
tion, becamo  aosry  and  abusive  when  her  conduct  was  censured.  This 
occurred,  even  although  Love  of  Approbation  and  Conscientiousness  were 
both  large ;  but  the  passion  speedily  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  self- 
reproach  and  repentance.  If  Veneration  also  had  ceen  large,  it  would 
have  produced  that  instinctive  feeling  of  respect  which  would  have 
operated  as  instantaneously  as  Combativeness  and  Destractivenoss,  and 
restrained  the  ebullitions. 

Veneration  may  produce  also  respect  for  titles,  rank,  and  power ;  for 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  mere  wealth ;  and  it  frequently  manifesto  kself 
in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  when  it  does  not  appear  in  religious  fervour. 
Individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  and  Veneration  are  very  large, 
and  Conscientiousness  and  intellect  not  in  proportion,  venerate  persons 
of  higher  rank  than  their  own,  and  are  fond  of  their  society.  People 
of  rank,  who  do  not  possess  high  virtues  or  talents,  like  the  society  of 
those  in  whom  this  combination  occurs.  It  inspires  its  possessor  with 
sn  habitual  deference  toward  them,  which  is  felt  as  a  constant  homa^. 
On  the  occasion  of  King  George  the  Fourth's  visit  to  Scotland  in  18S8, 
some  individuals  experienced  the  f.'-ofoundest  emotion  of  awe  and  respect 
on  beholding  him;  while  others  were  not  conscious  of  any  similar et 
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citement,  and  were  surprised  at  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  ezag« 
gerated  enthusiasm  of  the  first.  I  ezamiaed  the  heads  of  several  of  both 
classes,  and,  in  the  former,  found  the  organ  of  Veneration  uniformly 
larger,  in  propertion  to  the  other  organs,  than  in  the  latter. 

This  faculty  is  likewise  the  source  of  the  profound  awe  which  some 
persons  feel  in  visiting  ancient  temples,  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  illustrious  dead.  It  gives  reverence  for  churchyards, 
and  other  burial-places  of  our  ancestors.  A  person  in  whom  it  is  small 
experiences  a  comparatively  feeble  emotion,  even  in  viewing  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  monuments  of  departed  genius  there  preserved.  Venera- 
tion is  one  ingredient  in  the  love  of  old  coins,  and  in  the  tendency  gene- 
rally to  antiquarianism. 

Like  other  powers,  this  sentiment  is  liable  to  abuse.  When  not  sub- 
jected to  the  guidance  of  Reflection  and  Conscientiousness,  it  may  pro- 
duce a  bigoted  respect  for  old  customs  and  absurd  institutions,  if  only 
eanctified  by  time ;  a^d  a  blind  tendency  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  beyond  its  real  worth.*  It  gives  reverence  for  great  names 
and  authorities  in  religion  and  philosophy,  and  thus  often  presents  a  strong 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth.  It  seems  to  maintain  the  unenlightened 
devotee  in  a  state  of  bigoted  subjection  to  his  priests :  an  emotion  of  pro* 
found  and  sanctified  respect  springs  up  in  his  mind  on  contemplating  the 
doctrines  which  they  have  instilled  into  him  in  his  youth ;  and  every  sug- 
gestion of  the  understanding,  in  opposition  to  this  feeling,  is  expelled  as 
profane.  In  short,  Veneration,  when  vigorous  and  unenlightened,  produces 
complete  prostration  of  the  mind  before  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 
A  few  years  ago  the  despotic  dovereigns  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Allies,  were  bent  u^ion  cultivating  this  sentiment  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  m  their  subjects ,  prostrating  reason,  they  encouraged 
monks,  processions,  and  superstitious  observances,  while  they  banished 
philosophers  and  excluded  books  of  science  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
succeed,  these  sovereigns  would  have  rendered  their  people  blind  wor- 
shippers of  their  own  power,  and  trained  them  to  bow  m  humble  sub- 
serviency to  their  will.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830  gave  a  deathblow 
to  their  projects.  The  Spaniards  are  a  noble  people,  but,  while  their  in- 
tellects have  been  shackled  for  many  centuries,  Veneration  has  been  cul- 
tivated to  an  extravagant  height,  and  misdirected ;  in  consequence  of  which 
*hey  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  benighted  and  ferocious  superstition. 

Defect  of  Veneration  does  not  necessarily  produce  profanity,  but  only 
indifference  to  religious  exercises,  and  little  reverence  for  power  and  an- 
cestry On  the  ouer  hand,  a  man  may  possess  a  large  organ  of  Venera- 
tion, and,  nevertheless,  have  no  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  if  he 
disbelieve  in  its  divine  origin ;  but  he  will  venerate  something  else.  Vol- 
taire's Veneration  was  large,  and  he  was  an  unbeliever ;  but  he  is  known 
to  have  venerated  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  have  paid  great  deference 
to  persons  of  high  rank.t  He  was  even  accused  of  fanaticism  by  some 
of  the  Parisian  s^avans,  on  account  of  his  respect  for  God.  I  have  found 
Veneration  Urge  in  the  head  of  the  genuine  Tory — ^in  him  who  really  de- 
lights in  contemplating  kings  and  nobles,  and  who  regards  them  as  invested 
with  a  degree  of  sanctity  by  being  able  to  trace  their  descent  through  a 
long  line  of  ancestry,  and  by  the  possession  of  hereditary  authority.  In 
the  genuine  Whig  or  republican,  who  sees  m  kings  and  nobles  only  men 
liable  to  all  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  requiring  checks  to  prevent 
them  from  abusing  power,  Veneration  is  ffenerally  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  their  intellectual  endowment.     When  Veneration,  Self-Esteem,  Con- 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal^  viii.,  598. 

^  See  "  Observations  on  some  recent  Objections  to  Phrenology,  founded 
en  a  part  of  the  Cerebr%l  De velopement  of  Voltiiire,*'  by  Mr.  Simpson,  PArm 
Jtmrn^  iii.,  564. 
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■cientiootneis,  and  Intellect  are  all  well  developed,  the  individuals 
moderate  Whigs  or  moderate  Tories,  knd  readily  approximate  in  their 
sentiments.  They  ought  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance,  their  different 
feelings  being  the  result  of  different  natural  constitutions.  These  observa* 
tions  are  limited  to  genuine  Tories  and  genuine  Whigs  ;  for  a  man  may 
profess  whiggery  through  love  of  place,  and  lory  ism  through  mera  factions- 
ness,  and  in  such  cases. other  organs  i^ill  predoniinate. 

As  Nature  has  implanted  the  organs  of  Veneration  and  Wonder  in  the 
brain,  and  the  corresponding  sentiments  in  the  mind,  it  is  a  groundless 
terror  to  apprehend  that  religion  can  ever  be  extinguished,  or  even  en- 
dangered,'by  the  arguments  or  ridicule  of, the  profane.  Forms  of  worship 
may  change,  and  particular  religious  tenets  may  now  be  fashionable,  and 
subsequently  fall  into  decay ;  but  while  the  human  heart  continues  to 
beat,  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being  will  ever  animate  the  soul : 
the  worshipper  will  cease  to  kneel,  and  the  hymn  of  adoration  to  rise, 
only  when  the  race  of  man  becomes  extinct. 

The  natural  language  of  this  faculty  carries  the  head  upward  in  the 
direction  of  the  organ.  The  voice  is  soft,  subdued,  reposing,  and  adoring. 
The  greatest  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  tones  and  manner  of  prayer 
of  clergymen  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  compared  with  those  in  whom 
it  is  smalt ;  there  is  a  soft  breathing  fervour  of  devotion  in  the  former, 
and  a  cold  reasoning  formality  in  the  latter.  I  have  found  the  organ  uni- 
formly larffo  in  clergymen  who  selected  the  clerical  profession  from  natural 
liking,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  head  than  in  the  male ;  and 
women  are  more  obedient  and  prone  to  devotion. 

Dr.  Gall  treats  of  this  sentiment  as  producing  religious  feeling  alone ; 
to  Dr.  Spurzhoim  is  due  the  merit  of  analyzing  it,  and  describing  it  as 
the  source  of  the  emotion  of  reverence  and  respect  in  general. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  hospiials/or  the  insane,  says  Pinel, 
than  cases  of  alienation  produced  by  devotional  feelings  excessively 
exalted,  by  conscientious  scruples  carried  to  prejudicial  excesses,  or  by- 
religious  terror.  As  this  kind  of  insanity,  says  Dr.  Grail,  is  often  present 
without  derangement  of  the  other  faculties,  physicians  ought  to  have  in- 
ferred  that  it  is  connected  with  disease  of  a  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw,  in  the  hospital  of  Amsterdam,  a  patient  who 
was  tormented  with  the  idea  that  he  was  compelled  to  sin,  and  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  saved.  In  him  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  very 
largely  developed.  In  a  priest  who  despaired  of  salvation,  and  in  another 
patient  who  had  the  confirmed  idea  that  he  was  condemned  to  eternal 

Punishment,  the  organ  was  also  very  large.  A  woman,  named  EUzabeth 
iindemann,  was  brought  to  Dr.  Gall.  At  the  first  glance  he  perceived 
that  she  possessed  this  organ  in  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  she  continued 
standing  before  him  lifting  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  heaven,  and  in- 
dicating, by  all  her  gestures,  sadness  and  anguish.  From  her  youth  she 
had  been  excessively  addicted  to  prayer.  For  some  time  previous  14 
the  interview  with  Dr.  Gall,  she  "  had  been  subject  to  convulsions,  and 
maintained  that  she  was  possessed  ;  the  devil,  she  said,  entered  into  her 
heart  by  her  mouth,  and  made  efforts  to  carry  her  to  hell.'*  Dr.  Gall 
mentions  also,  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  collection  of  M.  Esquirol,  casts 
of  the  heads  of  three  persons  subject  to  religious  insanity.  In  all  the 
three  the  organ  of  Veneration  was  largely  developed.  If,  says  he,  M. 
Esquirol  continues  for  some  time  to  mould  the  heads  of  the  insane  and 
to  preserve  their  skulls,  he  will  not  fail  to  become  one  of  the  most 
sealous  and  enlightened  disciples  of  Organology.  Esquirol  very  justly 
M^I^%°'*  ^^®  subject,  that  although  a  particular  sermon  has  often  been 
wamea  lor  producing  this  species  of  insanity,  yet  it  would  not  have  had 
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tliat  eifect,  anlesa  there  had  been  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  probably 
a  pre*ezi8ienc&of  it,  in  the  individual. 

I  have  seen  patients  insane  from  Veneration  in  several  lunatic  asylums 
in  this  country.  In  Mr.  Drury's  establishment,  near  Glasgow,  I  saw,  in 
1336,  a  patient  whose  tendency  to  prayer,  when  labouring  under  a  fit  of 
insanity,  was  irresistible.  He  prayed  on  his  knees  all  the  day.  The  organ 
of  Veneration  was  not  large  in  his  head.  It  has  always  been  stated,  that 
although  large  organs,  from  their  superior  energy  of  function,  are  more 
prone  to  fall  into  a  state  of  diseased  activity  than  small  ones,  yet  that 
small  organs  also  may  become  diseased.  This  patient  enjoyed  a  lucid 
interval  when  I  conversed  with  him,  and  in  answer  to  the  question.  Whether 
be  enjoyed  his  devotional  exercises  when  excited  !  he  replied,  No — that  he 
was  unhappy,  and  that  tie  object  of  his  prayers  was  to  implore  the  turning 
away  of  the  divine  wrath.  His  organs  of  Cautiousness  and  Destructive- 
ness  were  very  large  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  he  prayed  through  feai. 
When  religious  insanity  arisedMrom  the  diseased  excitement  of  Veneration, 
Hope,  wad  Wonder,  the  patient  enjoys  a  supernatural  beatitude.  Re- 
specting relijB;ious  insanity,  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  A.  Combers  Obser- 
vations on  Mental  Derangement,  p.  184  ;  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  The  Phrtnohgieal  Journal,  pp.  289,  />32,  577,  entitled 
**  Observations  on  Religious  Fanaticism  *,  illustrated  by  a  Comparison  of 
the  Belief  and  Conduct  of  noted  Religious  Enthusiasts  with  those  of 
Patients  in  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  By  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Esq., 
Medical  Superintendent  of  that  Institution.*' 

The  organ  of  Veneration  is  large  in  the  following  heads,  represented  in 
Dr.  Spurzheim*8  Phrenology  in  Connexion  trith  the  Study  of  Phystogno' 
my:  Oberlin,  plate  xvii.,  fig.  3-;  President  Jeannin,  xviii.,  2;  Francis 
Paris,  xxi.,  1 ;  Augustus  Baker,  xxi.,  2 ;  Paul  Lejeune,  xxiv.,  2 ;  and 
Sully,  xxxiv.,  2.  Small  in  Nero,  xv.,  I,  and  Pope  Alexander  VL,  xvii., 
i,  copied  on  p.  181  of  this  work. 

15.  FIRMNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  coronal  region  of  the 
head,  close  upon  the  middle  line. 

Br.  Gall  observed,  that  persons  of  a  firm  and  constant  character  have 
this  part  of  the  brain  much  developed  ;  and  Lavater  had  previously  distin- 
guished the  same  configuration  in  concomitance  with  that  kind  of  dispo- 
sition. It  is  difficult  to  determine,  by  analysis,  the  ultimate  principle  of 
this  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that,  properly  speaking,  Firmness  is 
neither  an  inclination  nor  a  power ;  **  cUst  une  manure  d'etre  qui  donne  i 
Vhotnme  une  empreinte  particuli^re  que  Von  appelU  le  caractlre :  he  who 
is  deficient  in  it,"  says  he,  *'  is  the  sport  of  external  circumstances,  and 
of  communicated  impressions."  Its  effects,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  are 
mistaken  for  will ;  because  those  in  whom  it  is  large  are  prone  to  use  the 
phrase  "  I  will"  with  great  emphasis,  which  is  the  natural  language  of 
determination  ;  but  this  feeling  is  different  from  proper  volition.  It  gives 
fortitude,  constancy,  perseverance,  determination  ;  and,  when  too  ener- 
getic, produces  obstinacy,  stubbornness,  and  ipfatuation.  Its  osgan  will 
be  found  large  in  stubborn  and  untractable  children. 

Firmness  seems  to  be  a  faculty  which  has  no  relation  to  external 
sbjects ;  its  influence  terminates  on  the  mind  itself,  and  adds  only  a  quality 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers  :  thus,  acting  along  with  Com- 
bativeness,  it  produces  determined  bravery  ;  with  Veneration,  sustained 
devotion  ;  and  with  Conscientiousness,  inflexible  integrity.  It  gives  per- 
severance, howevier,  in  acting  only  on  the  other  faculties  ^hich  are 
possessed  in  an  available  degree.     An  individual  having  much  Firmness 
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and  cADtfiderable  Tane,  may  persevere  in  making  maeic :  if  Tunc  wara 
greatly  deficient,  he  would  not  be  dispoaed  to  persevere  in  that  attempt ; 
but  if  he  possessed  much  Causality,  he  miffhC  persevere  in  abstract  stady. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Gall  justly  remarks,  uiat  firmness  of  character  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  perseverance  in  gratifying  the  predominating 
dispositions  of  the  mind.  Thus  an  individual  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is 
the  strongest  propensity,  may,  although  Firmness  be  deficient,  exhibit  on« 
ceasing  efforts  to  become  rich,  but  he  will  be  vacillating  and  unsteady  in  the 
means  which  he  will  employ ;  he  will  to-diy  be  captivated  by  one  project, 
to-morrow  by  another,  and  the  next  day  by  a  third  ;  whereas,  with  Firm- 
ness large,  he  would  adopt  the  plan  which  appeared  to  him  most  promising, 
and  steadily  pursue  it  to  the  end.  Wo  may  persevere  in  a  comae  of  action 
from  two  motives — either,  first,  because  it  is  of  itself  agreeable,  or, 
secondly,  because  we  have  rcMhcd  so  to  acu  It  is  Firmness  which  gives 
origin  to  the  latter  motive,  and  enables  us  to  persist  with  vigour  in  conduct 
once  decided  upon,  whether  agreeable  or  the  reverse. 

When  this  organ  predominates,  it  gives-  a  peculiar  hardness  to  the 
manner,  a  stiffness  and  uprightness  to  the  gait,  with  a  forcible  and  em- 
phatic tone  to  the  voice. 

A  due  degree  of  it  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  eminence  in  any 
difficult  pursuit.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  when  it  is  large,  the  motto  of  die 
individual  will  be,  **  Tu  ne  cede  maHSf  Med  contra  audacior  Uo.^*  It  pro- 
duces the  "  tenax  propositi  mV.*'  The  organ  is  larger  in  the  British  than 
in  the  French,  and  the  latter  are  astonished  at  the  determined-  perseve- 
rance of  the  former,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  designs,  whether  these 
relate  to  the  arts,  sciences,  or  war.  Napoleon  knew  well  the  weakness 
of  the  French  character  in  this  point,  and  m  his  conversations  recorded  by 
Count  Las  Cases,  frequently  complained  of  it.  In  war  the  effects  of  this 
organ  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  nations.  The  French, 
under  the  influence  of  large  Comb^veness  and  moderate  Cautiousness, 
make  the  most  lively  and  spirited  attacks,  shouting  and  cheering  as  they 
advance  to  the  charge :  but,  if  steadily  resisted,  their  ardour  abates  ;  and, 
from  deficiency  in  Firmness,  they  yield  readily  to  adversity.  The  British, 
on  the  other  hand,  advance  to  the  assault  with  cool  determination,  arising 
from  great  Firmness  and  considerable  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness ; 
and,  although  repulsed,  they  are  not  discomfited,  but  preserve  presence  of 
mind  to  execute  whatever  may  appear  most  advisable  in  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred. 

This  faculty  contributes  greatly  to  success  in  any  enterprise,  by  conn 
municating  the  quality  of  perseverance.  Fatiffue  wiU  damp  the.  ardour  of 
the  bravest  after  much  exertion  ;  and  hence  ne  who  is  able  to  maintain 
his  faculties  in  a  state  of  vivid  application  for  the  greatest  length  of  time, 
will  frequently  succeed  at  last,  merely  by  wearying  out  his  opponent. 
Fortitude  and  patience,  also,  as  distinguished  from  active  courage,  result 
from  this  faculty.  The  organ  is  large  in  the  American  Indians,  and  theii 
powers  of  endurance  appear  almost  incredible  to  Europeans.*  Dr.  Gall 
found  it  very  large  in  a  highwayman,  who  was  exceedingly  hardened  in 
crime.  He  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  considerable  time,  with 
the  view  of  forcing  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices ;  but  this  had  no  effect, 
and  he  was  then  put  to  the  torture  of  beating.  Finding  this  infliction 
intolerable,  he  strangled  himself  with  his  chain.  After  his  death  die 
parietal  bones  were  found  separated  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  organ 
of  Firmness  is  situated.  Dr.  Gall  could  not  determine  whether  the 
separation  arose  from  the  violent  strangulation,  from  the  excessive  energy 
of  the  organ,  or  from  accident ;  but  records  the  fact,  to  call  attentioD  te 
similar  cases^  sl^ould  they  occur  in  future.     This  organ,  and  that  of  Xh 


in  circumitance*  in  which  an  ordinity  mind  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  bj  despiir.  It  is  Imr^  in  Haggart,  who  also 
manileiled  a  remaikablfl  degree  of  deteimiaatiaii  ia  ciims  and  corutancy 
in  mffering.  The  Babjained  CDta  repreaenl  a  oat  of  the  bead  of  a  gen- 
llemaa  in  wbom  ihefacultj  ia  vei;  strong,  and  whoae  character  is  deaciibed 
in  Tic  Phrtmolt^kal  Jotcrnal,  Vot.  (iii.,  p.  206. 


"When  the  organ  isaoiall,  the  indiiidual  ia  prone  lo  yield  to 


of  bia  predooiiiiatiDg  feeliaga.  When  Benevolence  aiaumes  the  iwi 
he  i»  all  kiodneiB  ;  nhen  Combalivenesa  and  Deatiuclivenesi  are  eicili 
he  i*  paaaionate,  outrweoui,  and  violent :  and  thus  he  will  aflbid  a  api 
tacle  of  habitual  vacilfaliou  and  inconsistency.  If  Love  of  Ap|)robati 
nod  BenevoIeDce  are  large,  and  FInnoeis  amall,  aoticitatiaa  will  w 

Seat  difficulty  be  reaiitad!     The  organ  ia  verj  small  in  the  cast  of  M 
.,  and  she  nxanifesled  much  unsteadiness  of  purpoae. 
The  figures  introduced  on  p.  B21  represent  this  organ  large  ai  '      " 
r.  .   ..___  ._  „ ^  ._  „ .»  __^  T^   "ponheim  -   " 


Obarlin,  Ramus,  Stubbs,  and  Schlabrendorf,  of  whose  heada  lepreaenta- 
tioiu  are  pven  in  Dr.  Spunheim's  Fkratalfgy  in  Caimaaim  mlh  tAs 
Saidy  of  Fhytiognomy-.  pi.  »ii.,  fig.  3  ;  uv.,  S  ;  and  iivi.,  I  and  S. 
Tlie  folloiving  cut*  abow  ths  appearance  of  the  skull  when  it  is  ver« 
Urge  aod  very  amall : 


I  am  not  aware  that  the  metapbysiciana  admit  any  facnlty  comapondiog 
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We  may  infer,  that  ihey  will  be  the  azaltation  of  the  fanction — naoMly, 
extreoae  stubbornness  and  infatuation.  One  case  in  which  the  organ  was 
rery  large,  and  apparently  at  the  same  time  diseased,  is  reported  by  Pro* 
fessor  Oito,  of  Copenhagen,  in  The  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  viii.,  p.  66 
Th9  organ  is  established. 

16.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  coronal 
region  of  the  brain,  upward  from  Cautiousness,  and  backward  from  Hope. 
In  Dr.  GalPs  plates  the  function  Of  the  part  is  marked  as  unascertained, 
and  the  merit  of  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  the  organ  is-  due  to 
Dr.  Spurzheim. 

The  dispute  among  philosophers  about  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty 
in  the  human  mind  is  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  it  has  been  cond acted 
with  great  eagerness  since  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  Hobbes  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  §»thor  taught,  **  that  we 
approve  of  virtuous  actions,  or  of  actions  beneficial  to  society,  from  self 
love  ;  because  we  know,  that  whatever  promotes  the  interest  of  society, 
has,  on  that  very  account,  an  indirect  tendency  to  promote  our  own." 
He  farther  taught,  that,  **  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of  government  we  are  in- 
debted  for  all  the  comforts  and  the  confidence  of  social  life,  the  laws  which 
the  civil  magistrate  enjoins  are  the  ultimate  standards  of  morality.*** 

Cudworth,  in  oppi«ition  to  Hobbes,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ori- 
gin of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be  found  in  a  particular  power 
of  the  mind,  which  «listinguishe8  truth  from  falsehood. 

Mandeville,  who  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  maintained, 
as  his  theory  of  morals.  That  by  nature  man  is  utterly  selfish ;  that,  among 
other  desires  which  be  likes  to  gratify,  he  has  received  a  strong  appetite 
for  praise ;  that  the  founders  of  society,  availing  themselves  of  this  pro- 
pensity, instituted  the  custom  of  dealing  out  a  certain  measure  of  applause 
for  each  sacrifice  made  by  selfishness  to  the  public  good,  and  called  the 
sacrifice  Virtue.  "  Men  are  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase  this  praise  by 
a  fair  barter  ;*'  and  the  moral  virtues,  to  use  Mandeville's  strong  expres- 
sion, are  "the  political  offspring-  which  flattery  begot  upon  pride.**  And 
hence,  when  we  see  virtue,  we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  some  selfish 
feeling,  or  the  compiomise  for  this  indulgence  in  expectation  of  s6roe  praise.f 

Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  virtue  "  to  consist  in  the  regu- 
lation of  our  conduct,  according  to  certaia  fitnesses  which  we  perceive  in 
things,  or  a  peculiar  congruity  of  certain  relations  to  each  other ;"  and 
Woilaston,  whose  views  are  essentially  the  same,  **  supposes  virtue  to 
consist  in  acting  aixording  to  the  truth  of  things,  in  treating  objects  ac- 
cording to  their  retU  character,  and  not  according  to  a  character  or  pro- 
perties which  they  truly  have  not."| 

Mr.  Hume,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  to  prove  **  tha' 
utility  is  the  constituent  or  measure  of  virtue  ;"  in  short,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic language  ol  Dr.  Smith,  "  that  we  have  no  other  reason  for  praising 
a  man  than  that  ft»r  which  we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers."^ 

There  is  another  system  "  which  makes  the  utility  according  to  which 
we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  our  own  individual  advantage."  Virtue, 
according  to  this  system,  is  the  mere  search  of  pleasure,  or  of  personal 
gratification.  "It  gives  up  one  pleasure,  indeed,  but  it  gives  it  up  for  a 
greater.     It  sacrifices  a  present  enjoyment;  but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to 

*  Stewart's  Outlines,  p  128. 

t  Fable  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.,  pp.  28-30.  8vo.  London,  1728 ;  and  Brown'* 
Lectures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4.  %  Brown's  Lectures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  17. 

^  Brown's  Lectures,  vol.  iv.,  p.  32. 
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ftbtain  some  enjoyment  which,  in  intensity  or  duration,  is  fairly  irorth  the 
■acrifice."  Hence,  in  every  instance  in  which  an  individual  seems  to 
pursue  the  good  of  others,  as  goody  he  seeks  his  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion, and  nothing  else.* 

Dr.  Hutcheson,  again,  strenuously  maintains  the  existenco  of  a  moral 
sense,  on  which  our  perceptions  of  virtue  are  founded,  independently  of 
all  other  considerations. 

Dr.  Paley,  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  en  moral  philosophy,  does 
not  admit  a  natural  senliment  of  justice  as  the  foundation  of  virtue,  but 
is  also  an  adherent  of  the  selBsh  system,  under  a  modified  form.  He 
makes  virtue  consist  in  "  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  GoJ,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.*^ f  According  to 
this  doctrine,  *'  the  will  of  God  is  our  rule,  but  private  happiness  our 
naotive  ;'*  which  is  just  selfishness  in  another  form. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  standard  of  moral  approbation  is  sympatJiyf  on  the  part  of 
the  impartial  spectator,  with  the  action  and  object  of  the  party  whose  con- 
duct is  judged  of. 

Dr.  Reid,  Lord  Karnes,  and  Mr.  Stewart  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
faculty  in  man  which  produces  the  sentiment  right  and  wrong,  indepen- 
dently of  any  other  consideration. 

These  disputes  are  as  far  from  being  terminated  among  metaphysicians 
at  present  as  they  were  a  century  ago  ;  a  writer  on  the  subject,  the  author 
of  the  article  Moral  Philosophy  in  TTie  Edirihurgh  Encyclopcedia^  dis- 
putes the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  founds  virtue  upon  religion  and 
utility.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  progress  of 
£thical  Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  gives  an 
account  of  conscience  which  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  formed  of  "many  elements"  and  by  "  the  combination  of 
elements  so  unlike  as  the  private  desires  and  the  social  affections."  "  It 
becomes/'  says  he,''  "  from  these  circumstances,  more  difiScult  to  dis- 
tinguish its  separate  principles,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  them  in 
separate  action/'     (P.  409.) 

I  have  introduced  this  sketch  of  conflicting  theories,  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  boon  which  Phrenology  would  confer  upon  moral  science,  if  it 
coul4  fix  on  a  firm  basis  this  single  point  in  the  philosophy  of  mind- 
That  a  power  or  faculty  exists,  the  object  of  which  is  to  produce  the 
sentiment  of  justice  or  the  feeling  of  duty  and  obligation,  independently 
of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fear  of  punishment,  or  any  extrinsic  mo- 
tive ;  aiaculty,  in  short,  tho  natural  language  of  which  is,  **  Fiat  justitia, 
ruat  cesium."  Phrenology  does  this  by  a  demonstration,  founded  on 
numerous  observations,  that  those  persons  who  have  the  organ  now  under 
consideration  larse,  experience  powerfully  the  sentiment  of  justice,  while 
those  who  have  that  part  small,  are  little  alive  to  the  emotion.  This  evi- 
dence is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  adduced  in  support  of  the  conclusions 
of  physical  science. 

The  sentiments  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  produce  moral  emo- 
tions ;  and  actions  done  in  opposition  to  their  dictates  are  felt  by  the  mind 
to  be  improper,  wrong,  or  unbecoming  :  but  they  do  not  seem  to  ^ive  rise 
to  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  duty.  It  is  the  faculty  of  Conscientiousness 
which  produces  the  feeling  of  obligation  or  incumbency,  for  which  we 
have  no  single  definite  expression  in  the  English  language.  Justice  is  the 
result  of  this  sentiment,  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. The  latter  investigate  the  motives  and  consequences  of  actions ; 
but,  after  having  done  so,  they,  of  themselves,  experience  no  emotions 
In  surveying  human  conduct,  however,  as  soon  as  the  intellect  has  tho- 

*  Brown's  LectureSfYol,  iv.,  p.  64.  t  lb.,  pp.  100,  101. 
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roughly  penetrated  into  the  springs  from  which  it  proeeede*  a  feeling  of 
decided  approval  or  condemnation,  distinct  from  all  other  sentiments,  aod 
from  pure  intellection,  arises  in  the  mind ;  and  this  is  produced  by  the 
faculty  of  Conscientiousness. 

This  faculty  is  of  the  very  hiffhest  importance  as  a  regulator  of  all  tiie 
others.  If  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  be  too  active,  Conscien- 
tiousness prescribes  a  limit  to  their  indulgence  ;  it  permits  defence,  bat 
no  malicious  aggression  :  if  Acquisitiveness  urge  too  keenly,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  rights  of  others :  if  Benevolence  tend  toward  profusion,  thii 
faculty  issues  the  admonition,  Be  just  before  you  are  generous  :  if  Ideality 
aspire  to  its  high  delights,  when  duty  requires  laborious  exertions  in  an 
humble  sphere.  Conscientiousness  supplies  the  curb,  and  bide  the  soaring 
spirit  restrain  its  wing. 

Nay,  not  only  does  it  operate  as  a  curb  upon  our  too  active  desires,  but 
it  may  lead  us  to  do  acts  as  duties,  whicn  other  faculties,  if  powerful, 
would  have  prompted  us  to  do  with  inclination.  If  Benevolence  be  weaJr, 
Conscientiousness  proclaims,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  is  our  dut? 
to  relieve  the  miserable ;  if  Acquisitiveness  be  too  feeble  to  prompt  to 
industry,  this  sentiment  calls  aloud  on  us  to  labour,  that  we  may  do  jus* 
tice  to  those  around  us.  From  this  regulating  quality.  Conscientiousness 
is  an  important  element  in  constituting  a  practical  judgment  and  an  upright 
and  consistent  character.  Hence  its  cultivation  in  children  is  of  great 
importance.* 

When  this  faculty  is  powerful,  the  individual  is  disposed  to  regulate  his 
conduct  by  the  nicest  sentiments  of  justice :  there  is  an  earnestness,  in* 
tegrity,  and  directness  in  his  manner,  which  inspire  us  with  confidence,  and 
give  us  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity.  Such  an  individual  desires  to  act 
justly  from  the  love  of  justice,  unbiassed  by  fear,  interest,  or  any  smister 
motive. 

The  activity  of  Conscientiousness  takes  a  wider  range  than  regard 
merely  to  the  legal  rights  and  property  of  others.  It  prompts  those  in 
whom  it  is  strong  to  do  justice  in  judging  of  the  conduct,  the  opinions, 
and  the  talents  of  others.  Such  persons  are  scrupulous,  and  as  ready  to 
condemn  themselves  as  to  find  fault  with  others.  When  predominant,  it 
leads  to  punctuality  in  keeping  appointments,  because  it  is  injustice  to 
sacrifice  the  time  and  convenience  of  others,  by  causing  them  to  wait  till 
our  selfishness  finds  it  agreeable  to  meet  them.  It  prompts  to  ready 
payment  of  debts,  as  a  piece  of  justice  to  thoee  to  whom  they  are  doe. 
It  will  not  permit  even  a  tax-collector  to  be  sent  away  unsatisfied,  from 
any  cause  except  inability  to  pay ;  because  it  is  injustice  to  him,  as  it  is 
to  clerks,  servants,  and  all  others,  to  require  them  to  consume  their  tin&e  in 
unnecessary  attendance  for  what  is  justly  due  and  ought  at  once  to  be  paid. 
It  leads  also  to  great  reserve  in  making  promises,  but  to  much  punctuality 
in  performing  them.  It  gives  consistency  to  the  conduct ;  because,  when 
every  sentiment  is  regulated  by  justice,  the  result  is  that  "  daily  beaaty 
in  the  life  "  which  renders  the  individual  in  the  highest  degree  amiable, 
useful,  and  respectable.  It  communicates  a  pleasing  simplicity  to  the 
manners,  which  commands  the  esteem  and  wins  the  alection  of  all  well- 
constituted  minds. 

In  practical  life,  when  it  predominates  over  Benevolence,  it  render* 
the  individual  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  rigid,  although  a  just,  master. 
It  disposes  him  to  invest  all  actions  with  a  character  of  duty  or  oblig^^t 
so  that  if  a  servant  misplace  any  article,  it  is  not  simply  an  error,  but  a  faoit. 
Some  very  estimable  persons,  by  giving  way  to  this  tendency  in  matteti 
of  trivial  importance,  render  themselves  not  a  little  disagreeable. 

^  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  Conscientiousness  in  the  hiftft' 
schools  of  Mr.  Wilderspin.     See  Phrm.  Joum.,  rl  429 
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A  deficiency^  of  Conscientiottsness  prodaces  efieett  exactly  opposite. 
Th€'  weakness  of  the  faculty  appears  in  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
Individ aal,  althoagh  circumstances  may  place  nim  beyond  the  reach  of 
temptation  to  infringe  the  law.     The  predominant  propensities  and  senti* 
menis  then  act  without  this  powerful  legnlator.     If  Adhesiveness  and 
Benevolence  attach  him  to  a  friend,  he  is  blind  to  all  hie  imperfections, 
and  extols  him  as  the  most  matchless  of  humap  beings.    If  this  model  of 
excellence  happen  to  offend,  he  becomes  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and 
baseness-;  he  passes  in  an  instant  from  an  angel  to  a  demon.     Had  Con« 
■eientionsness  been  large,  he  would  have  been  viewed  all  alonff  as  a  man ; 
eeteem  toward  him  would  have  been  regulated  by  principle,  kna  the  offence 
candidly  dealt  with.     If  Love  of  Approbation  be  large  and  Conscientious- 
ness deficient,  the  former  will  prompt  to  the  adoption  of  every  means  that 
will  please,  without  tho  least  regard  to  justice  and  propriety.    If  an  indi- 
Tidaal  have  a  weak  poiut  in  his  character.  Love  of  Approbation  will  then 
lead  to  flattering  it ;  if  he  have  extravagant  expectations,  it  will  join  in 
all  his  hopes ;  u  he  be  displeased  with  particular  persons,  it  will  affect  to 
bate  with  his  hatred,  altogether  independently  of  justice.     In  short,  the 
indiTidoal  in  whom  this  faculty  is  deficient  is  apt  to  act  and  also  to.  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  others  exactly  according  to  his  predominant  sentiments 
for  the  time :  he  is  friendly  when  under  the  impulse  of  Benevolence,  and 
severe  when  Destmctiveness  predominates :  he  admires  when  his  pride, 
vanity,,  or  affection  gives  him  a  favourable  feeling  toward  others  ;  and  con- 
demns when  hit  sentiments  take  an  opposite  direction,  always  unregulated 
by  principle.    He  is  not  scrupulous,  and  rarely  condemns  his  own  conduct 
or  acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong.    Minds  so  constituted  may  be 
amiable,  and  may  display  many  excellent  qualities ;  but  they  are  never  to 
be  relied  on  where  justice  is  concerned.     As  judges,  their  decisions  are 
unsound ;  as  friends,  they  are  liable  to  exact  too  much  and  perform  too 
little ;  as  sellers,  they  are  prone  to  misrepresent,  adulterate,  and  over- 
eharge--as  buyers,  to  depreciate  quality  and  quantity,  or  to  evade  payment. 
The  laws  of  honour,  as  apprehended  by  some  minds,  are  founded  on 
the  ^ftsence  of  Conscientiousness,  with  great  predominance  of  Self-Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation.     If  a  gentleman  is^  conscious  that  he  has  un- 
justly ffiven  offence  to  another,  it  is  conceived  by  many  that  be  will  de- 
grade himself  bv  making  an  apology  ;  that  it  is  ms  duty  to  fight,  but  not 
to  acknowledge  himself  m  fault    This  is  the  feeling  produced  by  power  - 
ful  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  with  great  deficiency  of  Con- 
scientiousness.    Self-Esteem  is  mortified  by  an  admission  of  fallibility, 
while  Love  of  Approbation  suffers  under  the  feeling  that  the  esteem  of  the 
world  will  be  lost  by  such  an  acknowledgment ;  and  if  no  higher  senti- 
ment be  present  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  wretched  victim  will  go  to  the 
field  and  die  in  support  of  conduct  that  is  indefensible.    When  Confcien- 
tionsness  is  strong,  the  possessor  feels  it  no  degradation  to  acknowledge 
hiauelf  in  fault,  when  he  is  aware  that  he  is  wrong :  in  fact,  he  rises  m 
his  own  esteem  by  doinff  so,  and  knows  that  he  acquires  the  respect  of 
the  world ;  while,  if  fulfy  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  there  is  none 
more  inflexible  than  he. 

This  sentiment  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  truly  philosophic 
mind,  especially  in  moral  investi^tions.  It  produces  the  desire  of  dis> 
covering  truth,  the  tact  of  recognising  it  when  discovered,  and  that  perfect 
reliance  on  its  invincible  supremacy,  which  gives  at  once  dignity  and  peace 
to  the  mind.  A  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  deficient,  views 
all  propositions  as  mere  opinions ;  esteems  them  exactly  as  they  are 
fashionable  or  the  reverse,  and  cares  nothing  about  the  evidence  on  which 
tbmr  are  based.  Love  of  Approbation  and  Secretiveness,  joined  with 
deficiency  of  this  sentiment,  lead  to  paradox ;  and  if  Combativeness  be 
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idded,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  general  ecepticiim,  and  the  denial  or 
disputation  of  the  best  established  truths  on  every  serious  subject. 

No  sentiment  is  nioie  incomprehensible  to  those  in  whom  the  organ  is 
small  than  Conscientiousness.      They  are  able  to  understand  conduct 
proceeding  from  ambiliou,  self-interest,  revenge,  or   any  other  inferior 
motive ;  but  that  determination  of  soul,  which  suffers  obloquy  and  reproach, 
nay,  death  itself,  from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  to  them 
utterly  unintelligible.     They  regard  it  as  a  species  of  insanity,  and  look 
on  the  individual  as  "  e  sentially  mad,  without  knowing  it."    *  Madame 
De  Stael  narrates  of  Borwparte,  that  he  never  was  so  completely  at  fault 
in  his  estimate  of  character,  as  when  he  met  with  opposition  from  a  persoo 
actuated  by  the  pure  principle  of  integrity  alone.     He  did  not  comprehend 
the  motives  of  such  a  man,  and  could  not  imagine  how  he  might  be  ma- 
naged.    The  maxim,  that  **  every  man  has  his  price,**  will  pass  as  pro- 
foundly discriminative  with  those  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of 
Approbation  is  very  large  and  Gonsctentionsness  moderate ;  bat  there  are 
minds  whose  deviation  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  no  price  can  parcbase 
and  no  honours  procure ;  and  those  in  whom  Conscientiousness,  Firmness, 
and  Reflection  are  powerful  will  grive  an  instinctive  assent  to  the  truth 
of  this  proposition. 

I  have  observed  that  individuals  in  whom  Love  of  Approbation  was  large 
and  Conscientiousness  not  in  equal  proportion,  were  incapable  of  conceiv- 
ing the  motive  which  rould  lead  any  one  to  avow  a  belief  in  Phrenology, 
while  the  tide  of  ridi<  jle  ran  unstemmed  against  it.  If  public  opinion 
should  change,  such  |iersons  would  move  foremost  in  the  train  of  its  ad- 
mirers :  they  instinctively  follow  the  doctrines  that  are  most  esteemed 
from  day  to  day ;  and  require  our  pity  and  forbearance,  as  their  conduct 
proceeds  from  a  great  moral  deficiency,  which  is  their  misfortune  rather 
thsn  their  fault. 

The  fact,  that  this  organ  is  occasionally  deficient  in  individuals  in  whom 
the  organs  of  intellect  are  amply  developed  and  the  animal  propensities 
strong,  accounts  for  the  unprincipled  baseness  and  moral  depravity  eihi- 
bited  by  some  men  of  unquestionable  talents.  It  is  here,  ae  in  other 
cases,  of  the  gre  itest  importance  to  attend  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the 
several  facultien  of  the  mind.  No  mistake  is  more  generally  committed 
than  that  of  couceiving  that,  by  exercising  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  we 
cultivate  thosu  of  Benevolence  and  Justice :  but  if  Veneration  be  large 
and  Conscientiousness  small,  a  man  may  be  naturally  dispoeed  to  piety  and 
not  to  justi<',e ;  or  if  the  combination  be  reversed,  he  may  be  just  and  not 
pious,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  may  be  blind  and  not  deaf,  or  deaf  and 
not  blind .  Deficiency  of  Veneration,  as  before  observed,  docs  not  neces- 
sarily  imply  profanity  ;  so  that,  although  an  individual  will  scarcely  be 
founcT  who  is  profane  and  at  the  same  time  just,  yet  many  will  be  found 
who  are  just  and  not  pious,  and  vice  versa. 

Conscientiousness,  when  powerful,  is  attended  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
paramount  authority  over  every  other  faculty,  and  it  gives  its  impulses 
with  a  tone  which  appears  like  the  voice  of  Heaven.  The  scene  in  Ths 
Heart  of  Mid- Lothian^  in  which  Jeanie  Deans  is  represented  giving  evi- 
dence on  her  sister's  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  its  functions  and  authority  when  supported  by  piety. 
A  strong  sense  of  the  imperious  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  and  of  the 
supreme  pbligalion  of  truth,  leads  her  to  sacrifice  every  interest  and  affec- 
tion which  conld  make  the  mind  swerve  from  the  paths  of  duty  ;  and  we 
perceive  her  holding  by  her  integrity,  at  the  expense  of  every  other  feel 
ing  dear  to  human  nature. 

Rt>pentance,  remorsn,  a  sense  of  guilt  and  demerit,  are  the  consequences 
•f  this  faeultVy  when  the  actions  have  been  in  opposition  t>  iU  dictates 
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t  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  great  criminals  are  punished 
by^  the  accusations  of  conscience  ;  for  this  organ  is  generally  very  deficient 
in  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  strangers  to  the  sentiment  of  remorse.  Haggart  felt  regret  for  having 
mardered  the  jailer  at  Dumfries,  but  no  remorse  for  his  thens.'  His  large 
Benevolence  induced  the  uneasy  feeling  on  account  of  the  first  crime,  and 
his  small  Conscientiousness  was  the  cause  of  his  indifierence  to  the  second. 
If  Conscientiousness  had  been  strong,  he  could  not  have  endured  the  sense 
of  the  accumulated  iniquities  with  which  his  life  was  stained.  In  Belling- 
ham  both  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are  small,  and  he  manifest- 
ed equal  insensibility  to  j^istice  and  mercy,  and  testified  no  repentance 
nor  remorse. 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  admit  a  faculty  and  organ  of  Conscientiousness,     He 
formerly  considered  remorse  as  the  result  of  the  opposition  of  particular 
actions  to  the  predominant  dispositions  of  the  individual ;  and,  according 
to  him,  there  are  as  many  consciences  as  faculties.     For  example,  if  a 
person    in  whom  Benevolence  was  large  injured  another,  this  faculty 
would  be  grieved ;  and  the  feeling  so  arising  he  considered  to  be  regret 
or  repentance.     If  a  usurer  or  a  libertine  neglected  an  opportunity,  he 
would  repent,  the  former  for  not  having  gratified  Acquisitiveness,  the  lat- 
ter for  not  having  seduced  some  innocent  victim.     Dr.  Gall  called  this 
natural  conscience^  and  said  that  we  could  not  trubt  to  it,  and  that  hence 
laws  and  positive  institutions  became  necessary.    Dr.  Spurzheim  answered 
this  argument  in  an  able  manner,  and  showed  that  the  mere  feeling  of 
regret  is  totally  different  from  that  of  remorse.     We  may  regret  that  we 
lost  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  spent  half  a  crown  ;  but  this  feeling  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  upbraidings  of  conscience  for  having  robbed  a  neighbour 
of  his  right,  committed  a  fraud,  or  uttered  a  malevolent  falsehood.     Dr. 
Gall  latterly  regarded  Benevolence  as  the  moral  faculty  :  but  the  senti- 
ment of  duty  and  incumbency  is  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  mere  good- 
ness or  kindness,  as  hope  is  from  fear  ;  and,  besides,  positive  facts  prove 
that  the  two  feelings  depend  on  different  organs. 

When  this  organ  is  deficient  and  Secretiveness  large,  and  especially 
when  the  latter  is  aided  by  Ideality  and  Wonder,  a  na^.ural  tendency  to 
lying  is  produced,  which  some  individuals,  who  have  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  good  society,  have  never  been  able  to  overcome. 
Some  criminals,  on  being  detected,  confess,  and  seem  to  court  punish- 
ment as  the  only  means  of  assuaging  the  remorse  with  which  their  minds 
are  devoured.     The  Phrenological  Society  has  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  one 
person  who  displayed  this  desire  to  atone  for  his  crime.     It  is  that  of 
John  Rotherham,  who  met  a  servant  girl  on  the  highway  and  murdered 
her,  out  of  the  pure  wanton  impulse  of  Destructiveness  ;  for  he  did  not 
attempt  to  violate  her  person  ;  and,  of  her  property,  he  took  only  her  um- 
brella and  shoes.     When  apprehended,  he  confessed  his  crime,  insisted 
on  pleading  guilty,  and  with  great  difificulty  was  induced  by  the  judge  to 
retract  his  admission.    The  organ  is  large  in  him.     He  appears  to  have 
acted  under  the  influence  of  excessive  Destructiveness.     James  Gordon, 
on  the  contrary,  who  murdered  a  pedlar  boy  in  Eskdale  Muir,  stoutly  de- 
nied his  guilt,  and,  after  conviction,  abused  the  jury  and  judge  for  condemn- 
ing him.     Before Jiis  execution,  however,  he  admitted  that  his  sentence 
.  was  just.     In  him  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  is  defective. 

The  organ  is  very  large  in  Mrs.  H.,  the. Rev.  Mr.  M.,  Dr.  Hette,  and' 
Rammohun  Roy,  who  all  manifested  the  sentiment  powerfully.  Consi- 
derable attention  is  requisite  to  discriminate  accurately  the  size  of  this 
organ.  When  Firmness  is  large  and  Conscientiousness  small,  the  head 
slopes  at  an  acute  angle  downward  from  Firmness,  as  in  Haggart  and 
King  Robert  Bruce.     When  both  Firmness  and  Conscientiousness  ar« 
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«  held  riw*  conjidcnblf  fiom  CinlionnHai  to  Firmnen,  vrKh 

i  ronitdad  awsU,  u  in  ths  Rer.  Mi.  M.,  p.  108.    Whin  both  of 

lb*.  H.  then  orguiB  ate  aiaall,  th« 

hesd  tiwi  Tei^  little  kbora 


David  H«aaiH. 


BoT  oddicied  to  faliehood. 


li  Mrs.  H.  Firmneu,  15,  is  imiil  and  Coo 
Msggsrt  FirmnesB,  IS.  1.  Urge       '  " 

in  uia  boy  both  of  iheie  orgsm  a . 

ruisgrery  litlle  above  12,  Cautioosnett.  Ifin  Hn.  H,  Fiin 
u  large  ai  ConacientiouaDEia,  or  in  Haggart  CooBcienlioDsneH  qsq  ucen 
■a  large  ai  Finnnesi,  the  head*  would  khve  preaented  e  full  and  elevaied 
■egment  of  ■  ciicla  paiaing  fnnn  Cautieumew  to  Cautiousneai,  the  teiy 
oppoaile  of  the  flat  end  lew  lina  in  tha  bead  of  the  bej.  It  is  of  great  im- 
poitance  in  practice  to  attend  to  tbeie  diSennl  fonna. 

The  differcnct  of  developcment  of  thia  organ  in  diflerent  nation*  and 
indiviiluels,  and  ila  combinatioDB  with  atber  organ*,  enable  U9  to  accoaut 
for  the  diSeifrncei  in  the  notioni  of  juatice  entertained  al  different  timea. 
and  b;  diflerent  people.  The  aentiment  of  truth  is  faand  bj  the  Engliab 
judges  to  be  >o  lovn  in  the  African*,  the  Hindoo*,  and  the  aboriginal  Amari- 
eans,  that  auch  indiTiduals  are  not  received  ai  wimeite*  in  the  colonial 
courts;  and  itiia  curiou*  fact,  thata  defectin  theor^u  of  Conacientious- 
ne*s  ii  a  leignine  fealare  in  the  aliulla  of  these  nilions  in  poaseasiop  of 
the  Phrenological  Societj.'  It  ii  amatl  likewi*e  in  the  E»;uiiniiui,  wbo 
are  notoiiouafy  addicted  lodiahoneaty  and  theft.t  ThsTiotion*  of  jualice 
of  that  individual  ue  moit  fit  to  be  aiaumnl  as  a  Btandard,  in  whom  thia 
organ  i>  decidedly  large,  in  combination  with  a  taree  endowment  of  the 
other  moral  sentimenta  and  reSeclion;  jutt  a*  ne  hold  Iheperaon  posseaied 
oflbegrealesl  organ  ofTuna,  in  combination  with  the  organs  of  the  monl 
■antiiUBDtt  and  isBection,  to  be  the  best  judge  of'muaJcal  compoaition* 
*  8m  Pknm.  Jhtx.,  *iij.,  SIS,  S30,  Ml.  1  lb.,  p.  301. 
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EiQiilMinz.  It  is  obTKiaa  alio,  thai  liwi  or  poM 

IS  IJTS  commuids,  ardering  ind  foibid- 

diog  cettain  iclioni,  beeoma  nacea- 
HTjr  u  nilea  to  thoia  who  do  not 
poaacM  ■  aafficieiit  endDwinent  of 
this  aanlimeai  from  nilura  U>  regu- 
late thair  condoct.  Tboaa  wbo  are 
riTOUTablr  gitted  are,  in  the  languag* 
of  SL    Pial,    "a   law   aoto    tbem- 

It  fau  besn  obJMled,  that  peraona 
'  potaeaeing  a  la^e  derelapemaDt  of 
this  organ,  not  unfreqnentlj  act  in  opposition  to  (he  d^utea  of  uatiment, 
and  pTBCtisa  aelGahneaa,  or  aacrifice  loatice  to  ambition,  exactly  a*  Ihoaa 
do  in  whotn  tha  organ  h  small ;  and  it  i>  aiked,  What  becomes  of  Iha 
organ  in  such  inatancea  1  The  plurality  of  organs  and  faculties  eipiaina 
thia  phenomenon.  Cooacientiouanf  ss  is  not  the  only  faculty  in  the  mind, 
aad,  althODgh  it  ii  Miamannt  in  anibority.  it  is  not  alwayi  ao  in  atrength. 
A  person  in  whom  BeneToleoce  and  DeicriictiTeneaa  are  both  large,  majr, 
under  special  circamatancei  which  strongly  eicila  Deitmctireneaa,  mani- 
fest that  faeullj  in  rage,  reienge,  or  undue  aBTerity,  in  direel  oppoiition 
to  Benerolence.  In  Tike  nunner,  an  indiTidual  in  whom  AcquiaitiTeaesa 
and  Self-Eateem  are  lar^,  maj,  if  these  are  lery  forcibly  add resaed.  obey 
their  impalaea  in  oppoaitjon  to  ihatafConacientiauaneaa.  But  the  bene- 
volent man,  when  the  temptation  ia  past,  feels  the  oppoaition  belween 
his  conduct  and  the  dietales  of  BeneToleace ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
individual  bere  anppoaed,  on  cool  reflection,  becomea  conaciona  of  the 
oppoaition  between  his  unjoat  prafersnce  of  himself  and  the  dictates  of 
ConHcientiouinesa  :  both  wiil  repent,  and  will  tnake  atonement,  and  desire 
to  avoid  repetition  of  such  offences.  If  Beneiolence  and  ConseieDtious- 
nesa  had  been  small,  Ihey  would  not  have  fell  that  their  acliona  were 
wrong  ;  they  would  hsTe  eiporienced  no  remoraa  ;  and  their  lower  facnl' 
ties  wonld  hare  operated  with  greatly  increased  riolenee.  I  haTc  obserred 
in  practical  life  that,  when  Conscientiousneasis  large  in  inyJndtTidnal,  he 
yields  compliance  to  demands  made  on  him  wheneTer  a  atrong  case  in 
justice  is  made  out  by  the  applicant ;  but  when  lbs  organ  is  not  large, 
he  ia  mored  only  by  faronr  or  partiality.  It  it  of  the  atmoal  importance 
to  the  respect  ability  of  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that 
public  functionaries  should  poaaess  the  former  character.  The  neceaaity 
of  it  in  persons  in  anthority  wilt  he  more  and  more  felt  as  society  ad  ranees 
in  knowledge,  disci imi nation,  and  morality. 

Another  difficulty  is  eiperienced  in  the  doctrine,  that  Conacientious- 
neas  is  merely  a  ssnliment,  and  does  not  by  itself  lead  to  the  perception 
of  what  is  just.  This'Will  be  best  removed  by  an  eiantple.  A  judge 
hears  one  sula  of  a  cause,  and  Conscientiousness,  acting  on  the  statement 
preaented  to  it  through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  produeea  the  feeling 
that  thia  party  is  in  the  right.  The  other  litigant  ia  heard,  new  facta 
appear,  and  Conseientloiianeaa  may  now  produce  the  feeling  that  jualica 
lies  on  his  side.  If  thia  faculty  itself  had  formed  apeci&c  ideas  of  what  ia 
just,  it  would  hate  been  an  intellectual  power,  and  reasoning  would  have 
beeninpiopottiDntaii,whichiaDOt  the  case  1  but,  asjtia  only  a  sentiment, 
its  real  function  ia  lo  produce  an  emotion  of  justice  oi  injustice,  on  the 
particular  case  orasaemblaga  of  facta  being  preaented  to  it  by  the  inleitecL 
An  illustration  of  this  doclrins  is  found  in  Pamcirs  Hermit.  The  angsl 
throwa  the  servant  orer  lbs  bridge,  and  this  is  felt  to  be  unjust  while 
nothins  more  ia  known  than  the  result ;  but  when  the  intellect  is  >her> 
wild  uifonitad  that  be  intended  next  uight  to  laurdcr  his  muter,  C<hi 
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■cieDtiousnees  fe^ls  that  his  destruction  by  the  angel  was  just  This  is 
not  ConscientiouMness  giving  opposite  decisions  on  the  same  case ;  bat 
the  intellect  presenting  different  cases,  or  different  views  of  the  same 
case,  and  Conscientiousness  producing  its  peculiar  emotion  in  regard  to 
each,  according  as  it  is  laid  before  it. 

Tiiis  organ  is  occasionally  found  diseased,  and  then  the  most  awful  sen- 
timents of  guilt,  generally  imaginary,  harrow  up  the  mind.  I  have  seen 
two  individuals  labouring  under  this  disease.  One  of  them  believed  him- 
self to  be  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
paying  ;  the  other  imagined  himself  to  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  of  every 
variety  of  wickedness  contained  in  the  records  of  iniquity  ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  both,  while  in  health,  has  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  humanity,  honour,  and  scrupulosity.  When  this  organ  and  that 
of  Cautiousness  are  diseased-'at  the  same  time,  the  individual  imagines 
himself  to  be  the  most  worthless  of  sinners,  and  is  vioiied  with  fearful 
apprehensions  of  punishment.  Such  patients  sometimes  present  a  picture 
of  despair  which  is  truly  appalling.  Slight  degrees  of  disease  of  these 
organs,  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  country,  and 
produce  an  inward  trouble  of  the  mind,  which  throws  a  gloom  over  life. 
and  leads  the  patient  to  see  only  the  terrors  of  religion.  Such  persons 
are  greatly  relieved  by  being  convinced  that  the  cause  of  their  unhappy 
feeling  is  disease  in  the  mental  organs,  and  thai  they  may  in  general  be 
restored  to  health  by  proper  medical  treatment.  If  they  are  religiously 
disposed,  their  anxiety  will  probably  be  directed  to  their  salvation.  If 
they  are  worldly -minded,  the  fear  of  ruin,  or  of  inability  to  meet  their  en- 

fagements,  will  probably  be  the  form  in  which  the  disease  will  appear, 
n  all  cases,  however,  where  there  are  no  adequate  external  causes  for 
the  impressions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  really  arising  from,  disease  of  the 
mental  organs,  the  feelings  only  being  differently  directed,  according  to 
the  character  of  each  indindual.  I  have  known  great  injury  done  to 
the  health,  by  treating  these  depressions,  when  they  occurred  in  amiable 
persons,  on  exclusively  religious  principles ;  and  very  respectfully,  but 
earnestly,  recommend  to  the  friends  of  such  patients  to  call  in  a  physician 
as  well  as  a  clergyman  for  their  relief.* 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  stated  that  gratitude  probably  arises 
from  this  facuUy  ;  but  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Phre- 
nologyt  has  shown  that  gratitude  is  much  heightened  by  Benevolence — 
a  view  in  which  I  now  fully  acquiesce. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  combinations  of  the  faculties  before  we 
have  finished  the  detail  of  the  simple  functions  ;  but  this  is  the  most  pro- 
per occasion,  in  other  respects,  to  observe,  that  Phrenology  enables  us  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  various  theories  of  morals  before  enumerated. 

Hobbes,  for  instance,  denied  every  natural  sentiment  of  justice,  and 
erected  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate  into  the  standard  of  morality. 
This  doctrine  would  appear  natural  and  sound  to  a  person  in  whoni  Con- 
scientiousness was  very  feeble  ;  who  never  experienced  ir.  his  own  mind 
a  single  emotion  pf  justice,  but  who  was  alive  to  fear,  to  the  desire  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  other  affections  which  would  render  security  and  regi  lar 
government  desirable.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Hobbes  was  so 
constituted. 

Mandeville  makes  selfishness  the  basis  of  all  our  actions,  but  admits  a 
strong  appetite  for  praise  ;  the  desire  for  which,  he  says,  leads  men  to 
bkbate  other  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it.     If  we  conceive  Maa* 
deville  to  have  possessed  a  deficient  Conscientiousness  and  a  large  Love, 
of  Approbation,  this  doctrine  would  be  the  natural  product  of  his  mind. 

Mr.  Hume  erects  utility,  to  ourselves  or  others,  into  the  standard  of 

•  See  Dr.  A  Combe's  Observationa  on  Mental  Derangementt  pp.  187,  IW. 
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?irt<i« ;  and  this  would  be  the  nalural  feelin|f  of  a  mind  in  vAich  Ben^i 
volence  and  Hefleclion  were  strongf  and  CouscieQtioosness  weak. 

Faley  makea  virtue  consist  in  obeying  the  willofOod,  as  our  rule, 
and  doing, so  for  the  sake  of  eternal  happiness  as  the  motive.  This  is 
the  natural  emanation  of  a  mind  where  the  selfish 'or  lower  propensities 
are  considerable,  and  in  which  Veneration  is  strong  and  Conscientious* 
nees  not  remarkable  for  vigour. 

Cudworth,  Hntcheson,  Aeid,  Karnes,  Stewart,  and  Brown,*  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  most  eagerly  and  eloquently  for  the  existence  of  an 
original  sentiment  or  emotion  of  justice  in  the  mind,  altogether  indepen* 
dent  of  other  consid^ations ;  and  thia  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons 
in  whom  the  faculty  is  powerful.  A  much  respected  individual,  in  whom 
this  organ  ia  predominantly  large,  mentioned  to  me,  that  no  circumstance 
in  philosophy  occasioned  to  him  greater  surprise,  than  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  ;  and  that  the  attempts  to  prove  it  appeared 
to  him  like  endeavours  to  prop  up,  by  demonstration,  a  self-evident  axiom 
in  mathematical  science. 

The  ort;an  is  regarded  as  established. 

17.  HOPE. 

This  organ  is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Veneration,  and  extends 
under  part  of  the  frontal  and  part  of  the  parietal  bones.  It  cannot  be 
brought  into  outline  in  a  drawing,  and  on  this  account  no  figure  is  given. 

Dr.  Gall  considered  hope  aa  belonging  to  every  iaculty  ;  but  Dr.  Spurz* 
heim  very  properly  observes,  that  although  every  faculty  being  active  pro- 
duces desire — as  Acquisitiveness  the  desire  for  property,  and  Love  of 
Approbation  the  desire  for  praise  ;  yet  this  is  very  different  from  hope, 
which  is  a  simple  emotion  sui  generis^  susceptible  of  being  directed  in 
a  great  variety  o(  ways,  but  not  desiring  any  one  class  of  things  as  its 
peculiar  objects.  Nay>  desire  is  sometimes  strong,  when  hope  is  feeble 
or  extinct :  a  criminal  on  the  scaffold  may  ardently  desire  to  live,  when 
he  has  no  hope  of  escaping  death.     Dr.  Spurzhaim  was  convinced,  by 

*  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  paying  an  humble  tribute  to  the  talents  of 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    The  acuteness,  depth,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  intellect  displayed  in  his  works  on  the  mind,  place  him  in  tae  highest  rank 
of  philosophical  authors ;  and  these  great  qualities  are  equalled  by  the  purity 
and  viviuness  of  his  moral  perceptions.     His  powers  of  analysis  are  unrival- 
led, and  his  eloquence  is  frequently  splendid.     His  Lectures  will  remain  a 
monument  of  what  the  human  mind  was  capable  of  accomplishing,  in  rnves- 
tigating  its  own  constitution,  by  an  imperfect  method.     In  proportion  as  Phre- 
nology shall  become  known,  the  admiration  of  his  genius  will  increase ;  for 
it  is  the  highest  praise  to  say,  that,  in  regard  to  many  {loints  of  great  difficulty 
and  importance  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  he  has  arrived,  by  his  own  reflec- 
tions, at  conclusions  harmonizing,  with  those  obtained  by  phrenological  ob- 
servation.   Of  this,  his  doctrine  on  the  moral  emotion,  discussed  in  the  text, 
is  a  striking  instance.   Sometimes,  indeed,  his  arguments  are  subtle,  his  dis- 
tinctions too  refined,  and  his  style  circuitous ;  but  the  phrenologist  will  pass 
lightly  over  these  imperfections,  for  theyoccur  only  occasionally,  and  arise 
from  mere  excess  of  the  faculties  of  Secretiveness,  Comparison,  Causality, 
and  Wit ;  on  a  great  endowment  of  which,  along  with  Concentrativeness, 
his  penetration  and  comprehensiveness  depended.    In  fact,  he  possessed  the 
organs  of  these  powers  largely  developed,  and  they  afford  a  key  to  his  genius. 
Whether  he  drew  any  of  his  lights  from  Phrenology  is  uncertain.    He  was 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Gall,  for  he  wrote  the  critique  on  Km 
doctrines,  which  appeared  in  the  3d  No.  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  in  1603, 
bat  he  then  condemned  them.    He  survived  the  puUication  of  Pr.  Spurs 
hsim's  works  in  English ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  he  did  not  alter  his  too 
tares  from  the  first  form  in  which  he  produced  them. 


tiiftlytii,  tlht  he  pe  it  a  distinct  primitive  flentimeiit ;  and  was  led  to  eipeet 
that  an  organ  for  it  would  be  found.  NumeroasobserYations  hare  since 
determined  the  sitnation  of  the  organ,  on  the  sides  of  Veneration ;  and 
it  is  nOw  admitted  by  phrenologists  in  general  as  established.  Dr.  Gall, 
hovreyer,  continued  till  his  death  to  mark  the  function  of  this  part  of  the 
brain  as  unascertained. 

The  faculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general,  or  the  tendency 
to  believe  in  the  future  attainment  of  what  the  other  faculties  desire,  bal 
without  giving  the  conviction  of  it,  which  depends  on  the  intellect.  Thoi 
a  person  with  much  Hope  and  much  Acquisitiveness,  will  expect  to  b^ 
come  rich ;  another,  with  much  Hope  and  great  Love  of  Approbation, 
will  hope  to  rise  to  eminence ;  and  a  third,  with  much  Hope  and  Lore 
of  Life,  will  hope  to  enjoy  a  long  and  a  happ^  existence.  It  inspires  with 
gay,  fascinating,  and  delightful  emotions ;  pamting  futurity  fair  and  smiling 
as  the  regions  of  primitive  bliss.  It  invests  every  distant  prospect  with 
hues  of  enchanting  brilliancy,  while  Cautiousness  hangs  clouds  and  misti 
over  remote  objects  seen  by  the  mind*s  eye.  Hence,  he  who  has  Hope 
more  powerful  than  Cautiousness,  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  brilliant  anti- 
cipations which  are  never  realixed ;  while  he  wmhas  Cautiousness  more 
powerful  than  Hope,  habitually  labours  under  the  painful  apprehensioo 
of  evils  which  rarely  exist  except  in  his  own  imagination.  The  former 
enjoys  the  present,  without  being  annoyed  by  fears  about  tho  future ;  for 
Hope  supplies  his  futurity  with  every  object  which  his  fancy  desires,  an- 
disturbed  by  the  distance  or  diiBculty  of  attamment:  the  latter,  on^he 
other  hand,  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  within  his  reach,  through  fear  that, 
at  some  future  time,  they  may  be  lost.  The  life  of  such  an  indiridoalii 
spent  in  painful  apprehension  of  evils,  to  which  he  is,  in  fact,  very  little 
exposed ;  for  the  dread  of  their  happening  excites  him  to  ward  them  off  bj 
so  many  precautions  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  overtake  him. 

When  predominant  and  too  energetic,  this  faculty  disposes  to  credotity 
with  respect  to  what  we  desire  to  attain,  and,  in  mercantile  men,  leads  to 
rash  and  inconsiderate  speculation.  Persons  so  endowed  never  see  their 
own  situation  in  its  true  light,  but  are  prompted  by.extravagant  Hope  to 
magnify  tenfold  every  advantage,  while  they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle 
and  abatement.  They  promise  largely,  but  rarely  perform.  Intentional 
deception,  however,  is  frequently  not  their  object ;  they  are  misled  them* 
selves  by  their  constitutional  tendency  to  believe  everything  possible  that 
is  future,  and  they  promise  in  the  spirit  of  this  credulity.  Thoso  who 
perceive  this  disposition  in  them,  ousht  to  exercise  their  own  jadgmeot 
on  the  possibility  of  performance,  and  make  the  necessary  abatement  in 
their  anticipations.  Experience  accomplishes  little  in  improving  the  jod^ 
ment  of  those  who  possess  too  large  an  organ  of  Hope :  the  tendency  to 
expect  immoderately  being  constitutional,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  prospect :  and,  beholding  only  that  which  is  f*^* 
they  are  constitutionally  led  to  form  extravagant  expectations.  When  the 
organ  is  very  deficient  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomy  despoD' 
dency  is  apt  to  invade  the  mind ;  and  if  Destroctiveness  be  strong,  t/w 
individual  may  resort  to  suicide  in  order  to  escape  from  wo. 

This  faculty,  if  not  combined  with  much  Acquisitiveness  or  ^^^^ 
Approbation,  disposes  to  indolence,  from  the  very  promise  which  it  hom 
out  of  the  future  providing  for  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  combioro 
with  these  organs  in  a  full  degree,  it  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  mind,  by  o|U- 
V>rmly  representing  the  objects  desired  as  attainable.  An  individaai  irito 
jAuch  Acquisitiveness,  great  Cautiousness,  and  lUUe  Hove,  will  <<><  ^ 
become  rich ;  another,  with  the  same  Acquisitiveness,  little  Cautioaso^i** 
and  tmicA  Hcpc^  will  sfecuUUe  to  procure  wealth.  I  have  found  Hopo  ^ 
Acquisitiveness  large  in  persons  addicted  to  gaming^ 
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Hope  has  a  great  effect  in  aMaaging  the  fear  of  death.  I  have  seen 
persons  in  whom  it  was  very  Urge  die  by  inches,  and  linger  for  months  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  suspicion  of  the  fate  impending  over  them. 
They  hoped  to  be  well,  till  death  extinguished  the  last  ember  of  the  feeling. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Hope,  and  Combativeness^which  gives  couragOt 
are  small,  and  Cautiousness  and  Oonscientiousness  large,  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  the  Gospel  are  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
look  with  composure  or  confidence  on  the  prospect  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Several  persons  in  whom  this  combioatioo  occurs^  have  told  me  that  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  habitual  uneasiness  in  lookioe  forward  to  the  hour  of 
death ;  while  others,  with  a  large  Hope  and  small  Cautiousness,  have  said 
that  such  a  gn>und  of  alarm  never  once  entered  their  imaginations.  Our 
hopes  or  feiLrs,  on  a  point  of  such  importance  as  our  condition  in  a  future 
»tate,  ought  to  be  founded  on  grounds  more  stable  than  mere  constitutional 
feeling  ;  but  I  mention  these  cases  to  draw  attention  to  the. fact,  that  this 
cause  sometimes  tinges  the  whole  conclusions  of  the  judgment.  When 
the  existence  of  such  a  cause  of  delusion  is  known,  its  effects  may  more 
easily  be  resisted. 

In  religion  this  faculty  favours  the  exercise  of  faith ;  and,sby  producing 
the  natural  tendency  to  look  forward  to  futurity  with  expectation;  disposes 
to  belief  in  a  hftppy  life  to  come.. 

The  met^hysicians  admit  this  faculty,  so  that  Phrenology  only  reveals 

its  organ  and  the  effects  of  its  endowment  in  different  degrees.     I  have 

already  stated  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  bein^  of  a  God,  founded 

on  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  Veneration  conferrmg  the  tendency  to 

worship,  of .  which  God  is  Che  proper  and  ultimate  object.     May  not  the 

probability  of  a  futpre  state  be  supported  by  a  similar  deduction  from  the 

possession  of  a  faculty  of  Hope  1    It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  faculty 

from  which  originates  the  cotion  of  futurity,  and  which  carries  the  miod 

forward  in.  endless,  progression  into  periods  of  everlasting  time.  ,  May  it 

not  be  inferred,  that  this  instinctive  tendency  to  leave  the  jMresent  scene 

and  all  its  epjpyments,  to  spring  forward  into  the  regions  of  a  far  distant 

futurity,  and  to  expatiate,  even  in  imagination,  in  the  fields  of  an  eternity 

to  come,  denotes  that  man  is  formed  for  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  to 

perish  for  ever  in  the  grave  1     Addison  beautifully  enforces  this  argument 

in  the  Spectator^,  RXkd  in  the  soliloquy  of  Cato ;  and  Phrenology  gives  weight 

to  his  reasoning,  by  showing  that  this  ardent  hope  and  "  longing  after 

immortality  ?  are  not  factitious  /lentiments,  nor  a  mere  product  of  an  idle 

and  wandering  imagination,  but  that  they  are  the  results  of  two  primitive 

faculties  of  the  mind,  Love  of  Life  and  Hope,  which  owe  at  once  their 

existence  and  their  functions  to  the  Creator. 

Pope  beautifully  describes  the  influence  of  the  sentiment  of  Veneration 
in  prompting  us  to  worship — ^blindly  indeed,  when  undirected  by  informa* 
tion  superior  to  its  own.  He  also  falls  into  the  id^  now  started  in  regard 
to  Hope,  and  represents  it  as  the  source  of  that  expectation  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  seems  to  be  the  joy  and  delight  of  human  nature, 
in  whatever  stage  of  improvement  it  has  been  found. 

^  Lo !  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  Ood  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  ia  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taueht  to  stray 
j'ar  as  the  solar  walk,  or  Milky  Way ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hooe  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-toppM  hill  an  humbler  heaven : 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced ; 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watei^r  waste ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold." 
The  organ  is  established. 


la.  WONDER. 

Tmt  9rgui  it  stiuated  immediaielj  above  Ideality,  in  the  Jateral  parte 
•f  tha  anterior  region  of  the  Tertez. 

Br.  Qal\  observed,  that  tome  individads  imagine  themselTes  to  be  visit- 
ed  l^  a]^ritioD8  of  persons  dead  or  absent ;  and  he  asks,  How  does  it 
ha|f>en  that  men  of  considerable  intelleet  often  believe  in  the  reality  of 
ghosts  and  visions  1  Are  they  fools,  or  impostors  1  or  is  there  a  particular 
oiganization  which  impoaes,  in  this  form,  on  the  human  onderstandiiig? 
and  how  are  soch  illasions  to  be  explained  1  He  then  enters  into  an  hn- 
torical  sketch  of  the  most  lemarkabie  instances  of  visions.  Socrates  spoke 
freqoently  and  willingly  to  his  disciples  of  a  demon  or  spirit,  which  served 
him  as  a  guide.  Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that  he  is  qnite  aware  of  the  common 
explanation,  that  Socrates  referred  only  to  the  force  and  jostnesa  of  his 
own  nnderstanding;  bat  adds,  that  if  he  had  not  himself  believed  in  a 
genias  commanieating  with  him,  the  opinion  that  he  had  one  woold  have 
been  lost  in  the  twenty-three  years  daring  which  Aristophanes  made  it  a 
sobject  of  ridicule,  and  his  accusers  would  not  have  revived  it  as  a  chaige 
against  him.  Joan  of  Arc  also  related  an  appearance  of  St.  Michael  to 
her,  who  told  her  that  God  had  pity  on  France,  and  that  she  was  commis- 
iicned  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  install  Charlee  YII.  as  king, 
at  Rheims.  Tasso  asserted  himself  to  have  been  cored  by  the  aid  of  thr 
Tiigin  Maiy  and  St.  Scholastic,  who  appeared  to  him  during  a  violent  al 
tack  of  fever.  In  the  historical  notes  which  accompany  the  Life  of  Tasse 
the  followtnff  anecdote  appears,  extracted  from  the  Momoirs  of  Manse 
Maquis  of  villa,  published  after  the  death  of  Tasso,  his  friend : 

Tasso,  in  his  delirium,  believed  that  he  conversed  with  familmr  apirit^ 
One  di^,  when  the  marquis  endeavoored  to  drive  these  ideas  from  his  miik5 
Taaso  said  to  him,  **Shice  I  cannot  convince  yon  by  reason,  I  shall  do  r. 
by  experience ;  I  shall  cause  tH^  spirit,  in  which  you  refuse  to  believe,  t^ 
appear  before  your  own  eyes.*'    '*  I  accepted  the  offer,"  saya  the  marquis  . 
**  and  next  day,  when  we  sat  by  the  fire  conversing,  he  turned  his  eye* 
toward  the  wmdow,  and,  looking  with  steadfast  attention,  appeared  wt 
completely  absorbed,  that  when  I  called  to  him  he  di4  not  answer.    *  See  V 
said  he,  at  length,  *  See !  my  familiar  spirit  comes  to  converse  with  me  * 
I  looked  with  ue  greatest  earnestness,  but  could  see  nothing  enter  th 
apartment.    In  the  meantime,  Tasso  began  to  converse  with  tMs  mysterl 
oos  being.    I  saw  and  heard  himself  afone.  Sometimes  he  questioned,  an.^ 
sometimes  answered  ;  and  from  his  answers  I  gathered  the  senoeof  wh^* 
he  had  heard.    The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  so  elevated,  and  the  ex 
pressions  so  sublime,  that  I  felt  myself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.    I  did  ti^\ 
venture  to  interrupt  him,  nor  to  trouble  him  with  questions,  and  a  conside*' 
rable  time  elapsed  before  the  spirit  disappeared.    I  was  informed  of  itx 
departure  by  Tasso,  who,  turning  toward  me,  said,  *  In  future  you  will 
cease  to  doubt.*    '  Rather,*  said  I,  *  I  shall  be  more  sceptical ;  for  although 
I  have  heard  astonishing  words,  I  have  seen  nothing.*    Smiling,  he  repllM, 
*  You  have  perhaps  heard  and  aeen  more  l^an —  *  He  stopped  short ;  and, 
fearing  to  importune  him  by  my  questions,  I  dropped  the  conversation.*'* 
Dr.  Gall  quotes  this  dialogue  from  '*La  Vie  du  Tasse,  publico  k  Londres 
en  1810  ;*'  and  I  have  translated  from  his  French  Tersion.! 

Swedenborg  believed  himself  miraculously  called  to  reveal  to  the  world 
the  most  hidden  mysteries.  **  In  1743,**  says  he,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
manifest  himself  to  me,  and  appear  personally  before  me,  to  give  me  a 

*  &ar  leg  FdnetienM  du  Cttvemu,  toaae  v.,  p.  341. 

t  For  the  original,  sse  Rev,  Mr.  Black's  Life  of  Tatwo,  vol.  it,  p.  34a 
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knowledge  of  the  spintual  world,  and  to  place  me  in  commnnication  with  an* 
gels  and  spirits,  and  this  power  has  been  continued  with  me  till  the  present 
day."  Swedenborg,  says  his  biographers,  was  a  man  of  unqnestionable 
sincerity,  but  one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts-lhH  ever  existed.* 
Dr.  Gall  remarked,  in  the  first  fanatic  who  fell  under  his  observation, 
a  large  developementof  the  part  of  the  brain  lying  between  the  organs  of 
Ideality  and  Imitation,  and  subsequently  met  with  many  similar  instances. 
Dr.  Jung  Stilling,  whom  he  often  saw  with  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den, was  a  tailor  in  his  youth,  then  a  tutor,  afterward  doctor  in  medicine, 
moralist,  divine,  journalist,  illuminatus,  and  visionary ;  and  in  him  this 
part  of  the  brain  was  largely  developed.  He  believed  firmly  in  apparitions, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  In  the  MaUon  de  De- 
Uniioriy  at  Berne,  Dr.  Gall  saw  a  fanatic  who  believed  that  Jesus  Christ, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  as  if  a  million  of  suns  had  combined  their 
splendours,  had  appeared  to  him  to  reveal  the  true  religion.  A  gentleman 
who  moved  in  the  best  society  in  Paris,  asked  Dr.  Gall  to  examine  his 
head.  The  doctor's  first  remark  was,  "  You  sometimes  see  visions,  and 
believe  in  apparitions.'*  The  gentleman  stairted  from  his  chair  in  astonish- 
ment, and  said  that  he  had  frequent  visions  ;  but  that  never,  up  to  this 
moment,  had  he  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  human  being,  through  fear 
of  being  set  down  as  absurdly  credulous.  On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Gall, 
when  he  observed  the  developement  of  the  head  of  a  Dr.  W.,  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  strong  liking  for  the  marvellous  and  supernatural. 
**  For  once,"  replied  he,  "  you  are  completely  mistaken,  for  I  have  laid 
down  the  rule  to  believe  in  nothing  which  cannot  be  mathematically  de- 
monstrated." After  talking  with  him  on  various  scientific  subjects.  Dr. 
Gall  turned  the  conversation  toward  animal  magnetism,  which  appeared 
a  fit  topic  to  put  the  mathematical  rigour  of  his  proofs  to  the  test.  He 
instantly  became  greatly  animated  ;  assured  Dr.  Gall  again  very  solemnly, 
that  he  admitted  nothing  as  true  that  was  not  mathematically  demonstrated; 
but  sdded,  he  was  convinced  that  a  spiritual  being  acted  in  magnetism — 
that  it  operated  at  great  distances — ^that  no  distance,  indeed,  presented  an 
obstacle  to  its  action — ^and  that,  on  this  account,  it  could  sympathize  with 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  world.  "  It  is  the  same  cause,"  continued  he, 
**  which  produces  apparitions.  Apparitions  and  visions  are  rare,  no 
doubt,  but  they  undoubtedly  exist,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  production."  **  On  this  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Gall,  "  I 
thought,  within  myself,  that  my  inference  from  his  developement  was  not 
so  very  erroneous  as  the  worthy  doctor  wished  me  to  believe." 

A  man  named  Halleran,  at  Vienna,  imagined  himself  continually  ac- 
companied by  a  familiar  spirit ;  he  saw  the  spirit,  and  conversed  with  it. 
When  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year  his  genius  appeared  as  if  he  wished 
to  leave  him,  and  only  on  certain  days  in  the  month  was  he  favoured  with 
his  presence.  At  Gersbach,  near  Durlach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
Dr.  Gall  knew  a  burate  who  was  confined  because  he  conceived  himself 
to  have  a  familiar  spirit.  At  Manheim  there  was  a  man  who  saw  himself 
continually  attended  by  several  spirits  :  sometimes  they  marched  at  his 
side  in  visible  forms ;  at  other  times  they  attended  him  under  ground.  In 
these  persons  Dr.  Gall  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  largely 
developed.  He  slates  as  questions  tor  consideration,  '*  Does  this  convolu 
tion  form  part  of  the  organ  of  Imitation  1  and  does  its  extreme  develope 
ment  exalt  the  talent  for  mimicry  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  personify  simph 
ideas,  and  to  give  them,  thus  metamorphosed,  a  locality  out  of  the  indi 
vidualt  Or  does  it  constitute  parts  both  of  Ideality  and  Imitation  1  Or 
finally,  does  it  constitute  a  separate  organ  t  These  points  can  be  deter 
mined  only  by  farther  researches,"* 

»  Gall,  tome  v.,  p.  342. 

t     SuT  les  Fonctions  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  p.  346. 
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Sic  Wilter  Scott  ohaenea,  that  "  no  mui  over  inccoedod  in  impowi| 
numelf  on  the  public  as  a  BupernatarEl  por>on»go  who  wai  ootto  aceitaii 
dense  the  dupe  of  hiaovrn  iiopaiture."* 

Dr.  Gall  mentiow,  that  the  organ  appem  large  in  Iho  busUi  of  Socratei, 

Joan  of  Aic,  Cromwoll,  Swedenborg,  and  other  indiTidaale  bj  nbom  Ihe 

tendencT  berore  deaciibed  haa  been  manifested.     In  (he  portrait  of  Tun 

It  and  Uealily  (18  and  19)  both  appaared  largel;  deieloped. 

Tuso. 


n  tbia  Taculiy  aro  thoB  eipreaaed  in  hii 
ill  a  sentiment  which  eierta  a  very  great 
mnaence  over  religious  concepiioDB,  and  which,  in  mj  opinion,  caotribatei 
more  ihan  Veneration  to  religloui  faith.  Some  lind  all  things  oataral, 
and  regalaled  by  the  lawa  of  creat'on ;  many  otbera  are  amused  with 
fictions,  lale*  of  wondere,  and  miraculout  occurrences.  They  find  in  OTuy 
passing  GTent  extraordinary  and  wonderful  circam stances,  and  are  con- 
stantly aearching  after  whatever  can  eicite  admiration  and  aBtonishment, 
This  nntiment  i*  (a  be  observed  among  mankind  it  large,  both  among 
•angea  and  ciriliied  notioaa.  Id  every  age,  and  under  every  skj,  maii 
has  been  guided  aDil  led  by  his  creilulily  and  sBperstilion.     The  founden 

tries  miraculous  traditions  and  marvellaua  stories  occur  in  ample  aboD- 
dance.  There  are  nmy  disposed  to  believe  in  dreams,  sorcery,  nugic, 
aatrology,  in  the  mystic  induence  of  spirits  and  angels,  i))  the  power  of 
the  dovii,  in  BBcond  tight,  and  in  miraclea  and  incomprehensible  represeati- 
tiona  of  all  soils,  ijome  also  are  disposed  to  have  visiona,  and  la  aes 
ghosts,  demona,  and  phantoms.  This  aeatiment  gains  cradence  to  ttia 
*  Lift  af  NapaUon  Bonaparte^  vol.  it.,  p.  69 
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tme  and  also  to  the  false  prophet,  aids  superstition,  but  is  also  essential  to 
faith  and  refined  religion.  It  is  more  or  less  active,  not  only  in  different* 
individuals,  but  also  in  whole  nations.  Its  functions  are  often  disordered, 
constituting  one  species  of  insanity. 

*'  The  legislators  of  antiquity,  aware  of  the  great  influence  of  this  faculty, 
made  frequent  use  of  it  to  enforce  and  to  confirm  their  laws.  They  spoke 
in  the  name  of  God,  of  angels,  or  of  supernatural  powers.  In  our  own 
days  the  religious  sects  o?  Swedenborgians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  and 
many  others,  particularly.demonstrate  its  influence  and  pitpence.  In  dra- 
matic representations  the  introduction  of  shosts,  angels,  transformations, 
and  supernatural  events  proclaims*  its  activity  both  in  the  author  and  in 
the  public,  by  whom  such  exhibitions  are  relished  and  sought  after. 

*'  The  existence  of  this  feeling  is  certain.  Its  organ  is  situated  anterior 
to  Hope,  and  a  great  developement  of  the  convolutions  on  which  it  de- 
pends enlarges  and  elevates  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of.  the  frontal 
bone.  It  is  remarkably  prominent  in  the  heads  of  Socrates,  of  Torquato 
Tasso,  Dr.  Price,  Jung  Stilling,  Wesley,  dec.  My  observations  on  it  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  I  consider  it  as  established." 

My  own  observations  on  this  organ  are  the  following  :  I  have  met  with 
persons  excessively  fond  of  news,  which,  if  extravagant,  were  the  more 
acceptable  ;  prone  to  the  expression  of  surprise  and  astonishment  inordi- 
nary discourse ;  deeply  affected  by  tales  of  wonder ;  delighting  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  and  the  mysterious  incidents  abounding 
in  the  Waverley  Novels  ;  and  in  thetn  I  have  uniformly  found  the  part  of 
the  brain  in  question  largely  developed.  When  the  organ  predominates, 
there  is  a  peculiar  look  of  wonder,  and  an  unconscious  turning  up  of  the 
exterior  portions  of  the  eye-lashes,  expressive  of  surprise.  In  other  per- 
sonsf  I  have  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  small,  and  in  them  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  staid  soberness  of  feeling,  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  manifestations  above  described.  Such  individuals  were  annoyed 
by  everything  new  or  strange ;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expressed  surprise, 
and  had  no  taste  for  narratives  leaving  the  beaten  track  of  probability  or 
reality,  and  soaring  into  the  regions  of  supernatural  fiction.  On  analyzing 
these  manifestations,  they  all  appear  to  be  referrible  to  the  sentiment  of 
Wonder,  an  emotion  which  is  quite  distinguishable  from  those  hitherto 
enumerated. 

Philosophers  have  long  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  circumstance, 
that  a  particular  form  of  furniture  or  dress  is  pleasing,  and  is  regarded  as 
even  beautiful  when  first  introduced,  but  that  it  appears  ridiculous  and 
antiquated  after  it  has  been  superseded  by  a  newer  fashion.  Probably  one 
cause  of  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  the  faculty  now  under  consideration ; 
and  the  agreeable  impressions  made  on  it  by  new  objects  may  be  one 
source  of  the  gratification  which  a  change  of  fashion  affords.  Love  of 
Approbation  unquestionably  prompts  multitudes  to  ftiUUno  the  fashion, 
without  much  relish  for  novelty  itself ;  but  some  individuals  must  take 
the  lead,  and  there  must  be  some  principle  in  the  mind  to  be  gratified  by 
mere  change,  which  excites  them  to  do  so ;  and  Wonder  may  contribute 
to  this  effect.  Indeed,  as  every  faculty  has  a  useful  and  legitimate  sphere 
of  action,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  that  the  legitimate  tendency  of  this  sen- 
timent is  to  inspire  the  mind  with  a  longing  after  novelty  in  everything, 
and  that  its  proper  effect  is  to  stimulate  to  invention  and  improvement. 
Fashion  is  not  a  real  element  of  beauty  in  exteaal  objects  ;  and  to  per- 
sons who  possess  a  good  endowment  of  Form  and  Ideality,  intrinsic  ele« 
gance  is  much  more  pleasing  and  permanently  agreeable,  than  forms  of 
less  merit,  recommended  merely  by  being  new.  Hence  there  is  a  beauty 
which  never  palls,  and  there  are  objects  over  which  fashion  exercises  no 
control     A  Uhinese  teapot  may  be  rendered  agreeable  by  being  fashion- 

20* 
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able,  but  will  look  ugly  when  the  node  changes  ;  while  a  vase  of  exqaisite 
form  will  please  in  ail  countries  and  in  all  ages.  The  teapot  I  conceive 
to  owe  its  attraction  to  the  impression  which  its  novelty  makes  on  the 
faculty  of  Wonder  :  but  when  this  has  ceased,  it  is  judged  of  by  its  pro- 
per qualities,  and  disliked  on  account  of  its  inherent  inelegant  proportions ; 
while  the  vase,  by  gratifying  the  faculties  which  take  cognizance  of  in- 
trinsic beauty,  continues  always  to  please.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  votaries  of  fashion  have  frequently  execrably 
bad  taste  ;  a  cteumstance  perfectly  accordant  with  the  supposition,  that 
the  mere  love  of  novelty  is  the  chief  element  in  this  disposition  of  mind.* 

The  French  in  general  possess  a 'considerable  developement  of  the 
organs  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Love  of  Approbation ;  and  they  have  long 
been  celebrated  as  leaders  of  fashion.  Their  ordinary  discourse  also  is 
replete  with  terms  of  admiration  and  approbation,  which  to  Englishmen 
appear  excessive.  Every  object  is  superbe^  magnifique  ;  and  the  terms 
bon,  beaUf  exaUent^  express  such  faint  praise  as  almost  to  imply  disappro- 
bation. 

Sir  John  Ross,  R.  N.,  mentioned  to  me  that  young  men,  bom  and  bred 
up  in  inland  situations,  who  enter  the  navy  voluntarily,  generally  possess 
a  large  developement  of  this  organ,  the  gratification  of  which,  he  inferred, 
incites  them  to  choose  the  sea  as  a  profession. 

According  to  this  view.  Wonder  may  aid  genius,  by  prompting  to  no- 
velty in  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Kepler,  Napier,  Newton,  and 
Davy,  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  diving  into  abstruse  and  unexplored 
regions  of  science,  were  inclined  to  superstition.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
is  strongly  suspected  of  having  believed  in  ghosts,  a  trait  which  indicates 
an  excessive  endowment  of  this  faculty  ;t  and  his  style  is  full  of  new 
words  and  unusual  forms  of  eicpression,  to  which  he  was  probably  led  by 
the  same  feeling.  Dr.  Chalmers  also  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  coin 
new  vocable§,  and  occasionally  to  give  strange  turns  to  his  discourse ; 
which  perhaps  originates  from  Wonder  acting  with  Comparison,  as  his 
brilliancy  and  elevation  spring  chiefly  from  Ideality.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
author  of  Anster  jPosr,  and  ^h.  Hazhtt  show  some  degree  of  the  same 
disposition  in  their  writings ;  and  I  have  observed  the  organ  full  in  the 
heads  of  both.  The  faculty  prompts,  as  Dr.  Spur^eim  remarks,  to.  the 
use  of  machinery  in  poetry,  and  to  the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency. 
In  the  portraits  of  Shakspeare  and  the  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  it  is 
large ;  moderate  in  the  head  of  Ranunohun  Roy.  The  feeling  was  strong 
In  Robert  Boms,  and  the  cast  of  his  skull  indicates  a  large  developement 
)f  the  organ.t 

The  following  lines  of  the  poet  Akenside  finely  delineate  the  manifes- 
\ations  of  the  sentiment  of  Wonder  : 

"  Witness  the  sprightly  joy,  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quick  sense,  and  wakes  each  active  power 
To  brisker  measures.    Witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects,  though  beheld 
With  transports  once ;  the  fond  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  astonishment ;  the  sober  zeal 
Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  things. 
For  such  the  bounteous  providence  of  Heaven, 
In  every  breast  implanting  this  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  strange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  unrmitted  labour  to  pursue 

'*  Concentratireness  has  been  supposed  to  act  as  the  antagonist  of  W(m 
der,  in  giving  the  love  of  sameness  of  object  and  pursuit.     See  Phren,  Jeum^ 
IX.,  619. 

t  Respecting  the  sources  of  credulity,  see  Phren.  Jinim.,  ix.,  642 

X  See  Phren,  Jourtu,  ix.,  69,  note. 
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ThoM  sacred  stores,  thst  wait  Ufe  ripeniag  soitl 
In  Truth's  ezhaastiess  bomm.    What  aaod  iroids 
To  paint  its  power  t    For  this  the  daring  youth 
Breaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  antf. 
In  foreign  dimes  to  rove :  the  pensive  sage. 
Heedless  of  sleep  or  midnight's  harmful  damp. 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper ;  and,  untired« 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step. 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondniBs  tale 
From  mom  to  ere....Heiice,  finally,  by  night. 
The  village  matron,  round  the  biasing  heai^, 
Suspends  the  in&nt  nudienea  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  tliyBies, 
And  evil  spirits ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robbed  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  uAquiet  souls 
Kisen  irom  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed ;  of  shapes  ^at  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chatm,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  maidem^  bed. 
At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  leeeU* 
Gasing  each  othej*  speechless,  and  congealed 
With  shivering  sighs  :  till,  eacer  for  &  event. 
Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quelled.*** 

Dr.  Spnrzheim  concludes  his  account  of  this  faculty  with  the  following 
«emarks :  **  The  preceding  facts,"  smys  he,  **  determined  me  formerly  to 
desigpate  this  feeling  by  the  name  of  Sopernaturality  ;  and  it  is  certain 
«iiat  it  iaprineipaUymantf(Uted  hf  a  bdUfin  mirmculout  and  supenuOiiral 
Urcmmstatiees,  in  the  foundati6h  of  religion  f»y  sopematoral  means,  and  in 
^  do|^atical  points.  As,  however,  £e  fe«liag  may  be  applied  both  to 
nataral  and  supernatural  events,  and  in  erarjr  case  fills  tne  mind  with 
amaxement  and  surprise,  I  do  rtot  hesitate  to  change  the  name  of  Super* 
natorality  into  that  of  ManeUoutness,  This  name  I  prefer  to  that  of 
Wonder^  adopted  by  Mr.  Combe,  because,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
I>ictionary,  i^on^i^r  is  applicable  only  to  surprise  ezeifcM  by  natural  objects, 
while  marvetUnitness  embraces  both  kinds  of  astonishment  caused  by 
natural  and  supernatural  circumstances.*' 

When  Dr.  Spurzheim  obserres,  in  the  foregoing  passage,  that  this 
faculty  is  *'  pritwipally  manifested  by  a  belief  in  miraculoua  and  superoa- 
tural  circumstances,"  I  do  not  understand  him  to  ooean  that  thisMiof  is 
its  UgttimaU  funetion.  Tho  period  when  Divine  Power  mamfested  itself 
Ivy  oxtraordinary  means  was  limited,  and  is  long  since  past ;  and  philoeopAiy 
cannot  acknowledge  any  object  or  event  that  occurs  in  the  present  day 
as  miraculous  or  supematunl :  a  8P|Bcial  faculty,  therefore,  for  behef  in 
anch  objects  appears  inadmissible.  The  fact,  however,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  that  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  have  a  natural  dis- 
position to  believe  in  the  wonderful  and  miraculous  is  certain.  Somo 
individuals,  so  endowed,  have  informed  me,  that,  when  anv  marvellooa  cir- 
cumstance is  communicated  to  them,  the  tendency  of  tneir  minds  is  to 
believe  it  wiihout  examination ;  and  that  an  eflfort  of  philosophy  is  ne- 
cessary to  rem/  tho  belief,  instead  of  evidence  being  requisite  to  produce 
it.  This  tendency  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  too  ^at  energy  in  this 
faculty,  not  directed  by  refiection ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea, 
that  the  primitive  sentiment  is  that  of  Wonder.  Every  propensity  and 
sentiment  desires  objects  suited  to  afford  it  gratification  :  Acquisitiveness 
longs  for  wealth,  and  Love  of  Approbation  for  praise ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
Wonder  will  ardently  desire  the  marvellous.  Individuals,  therefore,  in 
*  PleamrtB  of  Imaginatiimt  B.  i.,  v.,  238«370. 
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whom  the  orgm  is  large,  wfll  delight  in  extraordinary  narratiTes,  and  the 
pleasure  felt  in  them  will  render  the  intellect  little  prone  to  enter  on  a 
'severe  scrutiny  of  their  truth :.  hence  the  tendency  to  believe  in  such 
communications  is  easily  accounted  for.  Still,  however^  this  longing  for 
the  maryellous  appears  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  sentiment.  Philosophy  does 
not  recognise  the  "  supernatural/*  while  it  admits  wonder  at  new  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  as  a  legitimate  state  of  mind.  With  the 
greatest  deference  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  therefore,  I  continue  to  regard  Won- 
der as  the  more  correct  name  ;  and  in  this  analysis  I  am  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  metaphysicians. 

The  organ,  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  is  the  great  source  of  fanaticism  in 
religion.  When  largely  developed,  it  is  liable  to  energetic  activity,  from 
'its  mere  size ;  and  the  impressions  which  it  then  excites  are  mistaken,  by 
persons  ignorant  of  its  nature,  for  direct  communications  from  heaven,  and 
reason  is  contemned.  It  is  then  also  liable  to  be  vividly  called  into  action 
by  external  communications  of  a  marvellous  and  fanatical  character  ;  and 
hence  the  wildest  dogmatist,  pretending  to  superior  illumination,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  after  him  a  crowd  of  devoted  admirers.  I  examined 
the  head  of  the  late  Reverend  Edward  Irving,  before  he  was  established 
as  a  preacher,  and  when  his  peculiarities  were  unknown ;  and  observed 
that  the  organs  of  Wonder  and  Self-£lsteem  were  very  large.  They  gave 
a  tinge  to  his  whole  public  life.  The  organs  of  Benevolence,  Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration,  and  Intellect  were  also  amply  developed,  so  that  he 
possessed  the  natural  elements  of  the  Christian  character  in  sreat  strength, 
but  their  direction  was  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  predominance  of 
Wonder  and  Self-Esteem. 

The  organ  of  Wonder  is  large  in  the  skulls  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
small  in  the  Esquimaux.  The  sentiment  is 
much  weaker  among  the  latter  than  in  savages 
generally . *  When  the  organ  is  small,  the  skull 
slopes  rapidly  on  each  side,  but  when  large,  the 
vertex  is  broad,  as  seon  in  the  annexed  cut. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  History  o/Aitraiuh 
ffiy,t  calls  Wonder  a  sentiment,  and  attempts 
to  distinguish  it  from  surprise.  <*  We  tooiuier,*' 
he  says,  **at  all  extreme  and  uncommon  objects ; 
at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of  nature ;  at  me- 
teors, comets,  eclipses ;  at  singular  plants  and 
animals ;  and  at  everything,  in  short,  with  which 
we  have  before  been  either  little  or  not  at  all 
acquainted ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  fore- 
warned of  what  we  are  to  see."  "  We  are  surprigedt**  he  continnes. 
"  at  those  things  which  we  have  seen  often,  but  which  we  least  of  all 
expected  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we  find  them  ;  we  are  surprised 
at  die  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  thousand 
times,  but  whom  we  did  not  imagine  we  were  to  see  then." 

Lord  Karnes  observes,  that  "of  all  the  circumstances  that  raise  emo- 
tions, not  excepting  beauty  nor  even  greatness,  novelty  hath  the  most 
powerful  influence.  A  new  object  produceth  instantaneously  an  emotion 
termed  wonder^  which  totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes 
all  other  objects.  Conversation  among  the  vulgar  never  is  more  interesting 
than  when  it  turns  upon  strange  objects  and  extraordinary  events.  Men 
tear  themselves  from  their  native  country  in  search  of  things  rare  and 
new  ;  and  novelty  converts  into  a  pleasure  the  fati^es  and  even  perilt 
of  travelling.  To  what  cause  shall  we  ascribe  these  singular  appearances  1 
To  curiosity  undoubtedly,  a  principle  implanted  in  human  nature  vbr  a 
♦  See  Phreiut^gieal  Jcwntd,  yiiL,  433.  f  Pa^  8. 
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purpose  extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  the  emo* 
tion  of  toander,  raised  by  new  and  strange  objects,  inflames  our  curiosity 
to  know  more  of  them."* 

Dr.  Thomas  Brownf  also  admits  Wonder  as  a  primitive  emotion,  and 
contends,  with  success,  that  surprise  and  wonder  are  intrinsically  the  same 
feeling,  only  excited  by  different  objects  or  occurrences.  We  wonder  at 
the  comet,  from  its  novelty  ;  we  are  surprised  to  meet  a  friend  in  Edin- 
burgh, whom  we  believed  to  be  in  London :  but  it  is  the  novel  and 
unexpected  situation  in  which  we  meet  him  that  causes  the  surprise, 
and  not  his  appearance  itself. 

Dr.  Browni  somewhat  strangely  observes,  that  *'  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  feeling  ol  wonder^  which  now  attends  any  striking  event  that  is 
unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  infant  mind  on  the  occurrence 
-of  events,  all  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  equally  new  to  it ;  since 
u^oTU^fr  implies,  not  the  mere  feeling  of  novc//y,  but  the  knowledge  of  some 
olker  circumstances  which  were  expected  to  occur,  and  is,  therefore,  I 
conceive,  inconsistent  with  absolute  ignoranee."  The  facts  which  we 
daily  observe  prove  the  very  opposite  of  this  doctrine.  The  organ  of 
Wonder  existing,  every  new  object  excites  it,  and  calls  forth  the  emotion  ; 
and  hence,  the  greater  the  ignorance,  the  more  frequent  and  more  intense 
is  the  astonishment,  for  then  almost  every  occurrence  is  novel. 

Dr.  Brownf  observes  more  justly,  that  **  we  may  be  struck  at  the  same 
time  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  a  new  object,  and  oar  mixed  emotion  of 
the  novelty  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtain  the  name  of  admiration." 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Dr.  Reid  do  not  treat  of  this  emotion.  Their  writings 
(especially  those  of  Dr.  Reid)  indicate  very  little  of  the  quality  existing 
in  their  own  minds,  and  this  probably  was  the  cause  of  their  omitting  to 
enrol  it  among  the  primitive  mental  emotions. 

.  The 'subject  of  visions  is  still- at  tended  with  considerable  difficulty.  I 
have  met  with  cases  similar  to  those  recorded  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
In  the  London  Bedlam  I  examined  the  head  of  a  patient  whose  insanity 
consisted  in  seeing  phantoms,  and  being  led  to  act  as  if  they  were  realities ; 
although,  as  he  himself  stated,  he  was  convinced  by  his  understanding, 
at  the  very  time,  that  they  were  mere  illusions ;  but  could  not  regulate  his 
conduct  by  this  conviction.  In  him  the  organ  of  Form  was  well  developed, 
and  that  of  Wonder  was  decidedly  large.  When  asked  whether  he  ex* 
perienced  any  sensation  in  the  head  when  afflicted  with  visions,  he  pointed 
to  the  spot  on  each  side  where  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  situated,  and  said 
that  he  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  there. 

In  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Dublin,  I  saw  several  patients  in 
whom  this  organ  predominated,  and  whose  insanity  consisted  in  believing 
themselves  to  be  supernatural  beings,  or  inspired.lj  In  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum,  at  Newcastle,  1  saw  a  Miss  H.,  in  whom  this  organ  was  exceedingly 
large  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  her  insanity  consisted  in  believing  herself 
under  the  influence  of  spiritual  beiogs.T 

An  interesting  case  of  derangement  of  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  reported 
in  The  PhrenologicalJournalt  vol.  v.,  p.  585.  The  patient.  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Cupar-Fife,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  at  length  imagined  himself  under  its  influence — an  opinion  which 
gradually  acquired  an  ascendency  over  him,  till  it  became  so  strong  as  to 
haunt  him  continually.  His  nights  became  disturbed,  and  when  he  did 
sleep  he  was  tormented  by  oppressive  (freams  and  other  strange  phantasms. 

*  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  i.,  p.  211.  f  Vol.  iii.,  p.  59. 

%  Vol.  iii.,  p.  55.  ^  Vol.  iii.,  p.  57. 

II   See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  84.' 

^  See  a  paper  on  Oemonology  and  Witchcraft,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Pkren 
/otam.,  vi.,  504;  Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne^s  Observations  on  Fanaticism,  vol, 
tx.,  pp.  289,  522, 577 ;  x.,  45 ;  and  a  case  mentioned  in  vol.  v.,  p.  84. 
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His  notion  of  animal  magnettatn  was,  that  certain  individuals  who  had  an 
antipathy  to  him,  could  wield  over  him  at  will  an  influence  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  as  to  deprive  him  of  every  kind  of  enjoyment.  "  He  invested 
these  ifwisibles^  as  be  called  them,  with  vast  power.  No  place  was  proof 
against  their  malignity,  nor  could  distance  restrain  it.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  the  year  1822,  with  the  view  of  escaping  from  it,  but  he  found  its  in- 
fluence there  as  great  as  at  home.  He  frequently  during  the  night  could 
hear  his  enemies  planning  schemes  for  his  annoyance.  In  his  imagination 
they  had  recourse  to  every  kind  of  torment  which  the  most  wicked  and 
inquisitorial  minds  could  invent,  and  were  inexorable  and  persevering  in 
their  attacks.... Several  times  he  made  application  to  the  local  authorities 
to  control  their  malignity,  and  even  took  bond  from  some  of  his  acquain- 
tances that  they  should  cease  to  disturb  him.  On  all  other  subjects 
saving  animal  magnetism  his  judgment  was  sound,  and  indeed  in  reasoning 
he  evmced  much  acuteness  ;  a  stranger,  in  short,  when  the  peculiar  sub- 
ject was  not  agitated,  could  not  detect  anything  nnusual  about  him.*' 
On  openin?  the  head  after  death,  the  skull-cap  was  found  very  thick  and 
hard,  affording  evidence  of  long-continued  disease ;  and  over  the  organ 
of  Wonder  was  "  an  inflammatory  deposit,  apparently  of  old  standing, 
under  the  arachnoid  coat,  with  thickening  of  the  membrane  itself,  and 
adhesion  to  the  parts  beneath  for  about  the  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth."  Dr.  Scott,  who  reports  the  case,  does  not 
specify  the  organ  of  Wonder  as  the  exact  seat  of  the  affection  ;  because, 
from  not  being  acquainted  with  Phrenology,  he  did  not  know  the  situation 
of  that  organ.  But  Dr.  A.  Combe  received  a  letter  (quoted  in  The  Phre- 
nological Journal)  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the  dissection, 
and  who  had  studied  the  subject,  stating  explicitly  that  the  deposit  bad 
its  seat  precisely  at  the  organ  of  Wonder ;  and  adding,  that  the  pain 
complained  of  during  eight  years  was  *'  confined  to  the  forehead  and  coro- 
nal surface,  but  principally  to  the  latter  region,"  and  that  it  was  Dr. 
<  Anderson^s  mvariable  practice  to  apply  cold  water  to  these  parts  every 
night,  to  abate  the  annoying  heat  which  he  felt  in  them. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  Dr.  Spurzheim  saw  a  wo- 
man who  was  visited  by  ghoste  and  spectres.  In  her  the  organ  of  Won- 
der was  remarkably  developed.  He  asked  her  if  she  ever  complained  of 
headache.  She  answered  that  she  did  ;  and  being  requested  to  put  her 
hand  on  that  part  of  the  head  where  she  felt  the  pain,  she  did  so  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  organ  is  situated.* 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  a  person  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  was 
liable  to  spectral  illusions.  He  was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  in  sound 
health,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  by  no  means  liable  to  extravagance 
either  in  his  sentiments  or  ideas.  He  mentioned  that  there  was  almost 
constantly  present  to  his  mind  the  appearance  of  a  carpet  in  motion,  and 
spotted  with  figures.  On  visiting  Glasgow,  he  saw  a  large  log  of  wood, 
mounted  on  two  axles  and  four  wheels,  passing  along  the  street ;  and,  on 
returning  home,  the  apparition  of  the  timber  and  its  vehicle,  with  the 
horses,  driver,  <&c.,  stood  before  him  in  the  dimensions  and  hues  of  actual 
existence.  On  another  occasion,  he  saw  a  funeral  pass  by  the  end  of 
Queen-street,  in  Glasgow ;  and  for  some  time  afterward,  whenever  he  shut 
his  eyes  or  was  in  darkness,  the  procession  moved  before  his  mind  as 
distinctly  as  it  had  previously  done  ^before  his  eyes.  These  are  merely  a 
few  instances,  out  of  many,  of  beings  and  objects  which  he  had  seen, 
reappearing  to  his  fancy.  He  was  not  conscious  of  the  appearance  of  the 
phantom  of  any  object  which  he  had  not  previously  seen  ;  and  he  was 
rarely,  or  almost  never,  troubled  with  these  visions  when  actual  existences 
wore  before  his  eyes  in  broad  light :  but  at  all  times  they  appeared  to 

*  PhrenolggicalJoumaU  r.,  UX 
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m  greater  or  less  extent  wben  his  eyes  were  shat,  or  daHcness  prevailed. 
His  head  was  in  general  well  formed  ;  the  different  organs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  organ  of  WoTtder,  (which  was  decidedhr  large,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  thb  affection,)  were  (airly  proportioned ; 
the  knowing  organs  preponderated  a  little  over  the  reflective. 

He  mentioned,  that  this  peculiarity  had  descended  to  his  son.  On  one 
occasion,  the  boy  had  made  op  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  beggar- man, 
and  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him.  The  figure  retired ;  and  the  boy  fol- 
lowed, till  it  disappeared  at  a  hi^^  wail,  seeming  to  glide  into  it.  The 
boy  ran  ap  the  wall,  and  groped  it  with  his  hands,  when  he  discovered 
that  the  beggar  was  a  spectral  illusion.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
jexamining  Uie  head  of  the  son ;  but  the  fother  stated,  ihat,  in  other 
respects,  there  was  no  peculiarity  about  his  mental  constitution. 

This  tendency  of  mind,  occurring  in  remote  and  secluded  districts  of  the 
Highlands,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  second  sight.  The  individual 
above  described,  if  placed  in  a  situation  where  his  chieftain,  his  clansmen, 
their  dogs  and  their  flocks,  were  almost  the  only  animated  objects  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes,  would  have  been  visited  with  frequent  spectral  appea- 
tances  of  them.  If,  after  the  occurrence  of  such  apparitions,  the  chief  had 
been  killed,  or  the  clansmen  drowned,  or  the  flock  buried  in  the  snow, 
the  coincidence  would  have  been  remarked,  and  the  event  would  have 
been  regarded  as  having  been  predicted  by  an  exercise  of  the  second 
sight.  Where  nothing  followed  the  spectres,  nothing  would  be  said  of 
their  appearance,  just  as  happens  in  the  case  of  dreams.  A  correspondent 
of  Tke  Phrenological  Journal*  gives  an  account  of  a  Highland  gentleman, 
who  believed  that  an  apparition  of  the  second  sight  had  occurred  to  him- 
self ;  and  he  states,  that,  in  his  head,  the  brsan  of  Wonder  is  large. 

At  the 'same  time,  it  is  difllcult  to  comprehend  how  an  exalted  state  of 
this  organ  should  produce  these  effects,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  excite 
the  organs  of  Form,  Colouring,  Size,  and  Individuality,  so  as  to  prompt 
them  to  conjure  up  illusions  of  forms  and  colours,  fitted  for  the  gratifica* 
tion  of  Wonder ;  just  as  the  involuntary  activity  of  Cautiousness,  during 
sleep,  excites  the  intellectual  organs  to  conceive  objects  of  terror,  pro- 
ducing thereby  frightful  dreams.  This  theory  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact,  that  morbid  excitement  of  the  knowing  organs  produc^  spectral 
illusions,  independently  of  an  affection  of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  Mr. 
Simpson  has  communicated  an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  to  The 
Pkrenologiad  Joumal,i  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  refer. 
The  natiiral  language  of  this  faculty  is  nodding  the  head  obliquely 
upward,  in  the  direction  of  the  organ.  I  have  observed  a  person  telling 
another,  in  whom  this  organ  predominated,  a  wonderful  story.  At  the 
end  of  each  head  of  the  narration  the  listener  nodded  his  head  upward 
two  or  three  times,  and  ejaculated  an  expression  of  surprise.  An  udivi- 
dual  in  whom  the  organ  is  small  will  not  naturally  do  this. 

The  general  function  of  the  organ  is  regarded  as  ascertained  ;  but  its 
metaphysical  analysis  is  still  incomplete. 

19.  IDEALITY. 

This  organ  is  situated  nearly  along  the  temporal  ridge  of  the  frontal 
bone.     Dr.  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  discovery  : 

The  first  poet  whose  head  arrested  his  attention  by  its  form  was  one 
of  his  friends  who  frequently  composed  extempore  verses  when  least 
expected  to  do  so ;  and  who  had  thereby  acquired  a  sort  of  reputation, 
although  in  other  respects  a  very  ordinary  person.  His  forehead,  imme- 
diately above  the  nose,  rose  perpendicularly,  then  retreated,  and  extended 

•  VoL  U.,  p.  362.  t  Vol.  it.,  p.  290, 
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UseK  a  good  deal  laterally,  at  if  a  part  bad  been  added  6n  each  side.  He 
recollected  having  seen  the  same  form  in  the  bast  of  Ovid.  In  other 
poets  he  did  not  find,  as  a  constant  occurrence,  the  forehead  firat  perpen* 
dicular  and  then  retreating,  so  that  he  regarded  this  shape  as  accidental ; 
but  in  all  of  them  he  observed  the  prominences  in  the  anterior  lateral  parts 
of  the  head,  above  the  temples.  He  then  began  to  look  upon  these 
prominences  as  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  natural  talent  for  poetry ;  bat 
still  he  spoke  to  his  hearers  on  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  doubt,  espe- 
cially as,  at  this  period,  he  was  not  convinced  that  a  talent  for  poetry 
depended  on  a  primitive  mental  faculty.  He  waited,  therefore,  before 
deciding  definitely,  till  he  had  made  a  greater  namber  of  observations. 

A  short  time  afterward  he  got  the  head  of  the  poet  Alzinger,  in  which 
this  part  of  the  brain  and  also  the  organ  of  Adhesiyeness  were  very  much 
developed,  while  the  other  portions  were  so  only  in  a  small  degree;  A 
little  after  this  the  poet  Jungar  died,  and'  Gall  found  the  prominences 
also  in  his  head.  He  found  the  same  parts  still  larger  in  the  poet  Blo- 
mauer,  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit.  At  this  time  w'ilhelmine  Maiacb 
acquired  reputation  at  Vienna  by  her  poetry ;  and  the  same  enlargement 
was  found  in  her  head,  above  the  temples.  Dr.  Gall  observed  the  same 
organization  in  Madame  Laroch,  at  Ofienbacb,  near  Francfort ;  in  Ange- 
lique  Kaufmann  ;  in  Sophia  Clementina,  of  Merklen ;  in  Klopatock ;  io 
Schiller,  of  whom  he  had  a  mask ;  and  also  in  Gesner,  of  Zurich.  In 
Berlin  he  continued  to  speak  of  this  organ  still  with  considerable  reserve, 
when  M.  Nicolai  invited  him  and  Dr.  Spuizheim  to  see  a  collection  of 
about  thirty  busts  of  poets  in  his  possession.  They  found,  in  every  one 
of  them,  the  part  in  question  projecting  more  or  less  considerably,  ac- 
cording as  the  talent  w^s  nianifested  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  in  each 
poet.  From  that  moment  he  taught  boldly,  that  the  talont  for  poetry 
depends  on  a  primitive  faculty,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  brain  as  its  special  organ. 

In  Paris  Dr.  Qall  moulded  the  head  of  Ijegouv^  after  his  death,  and 
found  this  organ  large.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  opened  the  head  of  the 
late  Delille,  and  pointed  out  to  'several  physicians  who  were  present  the 
full  deyelopement  of  the  convolutions  placed  under  the  external  promi 
nences  at  this  part ;  these  convolutions  projected  beyond  all  the  others. 
Dr.  Gall  preserved  a  cast  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain ;  so  that 
this  statement  may  still  be  verified.  In  a  pretty  numerous  assemblage, 
Dr.  Gall  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  a  little  man,  who  sat  at  a  coosi- 
derable  distance  from  him  1  As  it  was  rather  dark,  he. said,  that,  in  troth, 
he  could  not  see  him  very  distinctly,  but  that  he  nevertheless  observed 
the  organ  of  poetry  to  be  greatly  developed.  He  was  then  informed  that 
this  was  the  famous  poet  Francois,  generally  named  Cordonnier,  from  his 
having  been  bred  a  shoemaker.*  **  If  we  pass  in  review,"  says  Dr.  Gali, 
"  the  portraits  and  busts  of  the  poets  of  all  ages,  we  shall  find  this  configu- 
ration of  head  common  to  them  all ;  as  in  Pindar,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
Heraclides,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  TibuUus,  Ovid,  Horace.  Juvenal, 
Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Aretin,  Tasso,  Milton,  Boileau.  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
Pope,  Young,  Gorsset,  Voltaire,  Gesner,  Klopstock,  Wieland."  <fec.  Di 
Bailly,  in  a  letter,  dated  Rome,  30th  May,  1822,  addressed  to  Dr.  Buyer, 
says :  *♦  You  may  tell  Dr.  Gall  that  I  have  a  mask  of  Tasso,  taken  iiom 
nature,  and  that,  although  part  of  the  organ  of  poetry  be  cut  oJS,  neverthe- 
less, the  lateral  breadth  of  the  cranium  in  this  direction  is  enormous.^ 
Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  sculptor,  who  visited  Tasso^s  tomb  at  the  Mo* 

*  A  cast  of  the  head  of  this  individual  is  in  the  Phrenological  Society*! 
collection,  £klinbungh,  and  in  De  Ville's,  at  Ijondon.  The  oraan  in  qaestioi> 
IS  large.  Some  particular?  respecting  \^  wiU  be  foimd  in  The  Pkrmuiogi 
40/ /ounfoJ,  vi.,  495, 
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nastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  in  Rome,  has  favoured  me  with  tlie  foUowiog  parti- 
culars :  "  In  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Onofrio  there  is  preservedi 
along  with  an  original  letter  of  the  poet,  a  cast  in  wax  of  his  head,  evidently 
taken  after  death.  The  brain  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  face,  and 
the  head  altogether  is  above  the  ordinary  size.  The  knowing  organs  are 
very  large,  the  reflecting  large.  The  organs  of  the  sentiments  are  full, 
those  of  the  propensities  large.  The  most  striking  characteristic,  how- 
ever, is  the  breadth  at  the  region  of  Ideality,  which  is  extremely  large." 

The  bust  of  Homer  presents  an  extraordinary  developement  at  this  part 
of  the  hmd.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  be  authentic  ;  but  be  it  real  or 
ideal,  the  existence  of  the  prominence  is  remarkable.  If  it  be  ideal,  why  was 
the  artist  led  to  give  this  particular  form,  which  is  the  only  one  in  accor- 
dance with  nature  1  If  he  modelled  the  head  of  the  most  distinguished 
poet  of  his  day  as  the  best  representative  of  Homer,  the  existence  of  this 
developement  is  still  a  fact  in  favour  of  the  organ. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  analysis  of  this  faculty,  and  tho 
elegant  and  appropriate  name  by  which  it  is  designated.  **  It  is  impossible,'* 
says  he,  **  that  poetry  in  general  should  be  confined  to  one  single  organ  ; 
and  I  therefore  think  that  the  name  *  Organ  of  Poetry '  (used  by  Dr.  Gall) 
does  not  indicate  the  essential  faculty." — "  In  every  kind  of  poetry  the 
sentiments  are  exalted,  the  expressions  warm ;  and  there  must  be  rapture, 
inspiration,  what  is  commonly  called  imagination  or  fancy." 

This  faculty  produces  the  desire  for  exquisiteness  or  perfection,  and  is 
delighted  with  what  the  French  call  **  Le  beau  id6al."  It  gives  inspira- 
tion to  the  poet.  The  knowing  faculties  perceive  qualities  as  they  exist 
in  nature ;  but  this  faculty  desires,  for  its  gratification,  something  more 
exquisitely  perfect  than  the  scenes  of  reality.  It  desires  to  elevate  and 
endow  with  a  splendid  excellence  every  object  presented  to  the  mind. 
It  stimulates  the  faculties  which  form  ideas  to  create  scenes,  in  which 
nvery  object  is  invested  with  the  perfection  which  it  delights  to  con- 
template. It  is  particularly  valuable  to  man  as  a  progressive  being. 
It  inspires  him  with  a  ceaseless  love  of  improvement,  and  prompts  him 
to  form  and  realize  splendid  conceptions.  When  predominant  it  gives 
a  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thmking  befittinff  the  regions  of  fancy  rather 
than  the  abodes  of  men.  Hence  those  only  on  whom  it  is  largely  be- 
stowed can^  possibly  be  poets ;  and  hence  the  proverb,  *'  Pdeta  mucitur^ 
wm  fit.'* 

Those  who  experience  a  difHculty  in  conceiving  what  the  faculty  is, 
may  compare  the  character  of  Blount  with  that  of  Raleigh  in  Kenilworth : 
*<  But  what  manner  of  animal  art  thou  thyself,  Raleigh,"  said  Tressilian, 
"that  thou  boldest  us  all  so  lightly  I"—'*  Who  IV'  replied  Raleigh, 
**  An  eagle  am  I,  that  never  will  think  of  dull  earth,  while  there  is  a  hea- 
ven to  soar  in  and  a  sun  to  gaze  upon."  Or  they  may  compare  the  poet  r 
of  Swiil  with  that  of  Milton ;  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  w  i 
those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  the  poetry  of  Crabbe  with  that  of  Byn;  . 
or  Dean  Swift's  prose  with  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

It  was  this  faculty  "  by  whose  aid  "  Shakspeare  imagined  the  chaiact 
of  Ariel  and  Protpero.  Prosperous  concluding  speech  in  The  Temper 
t  beautiful  specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  which  it  produces  : 

**  I  have  bedimmed 
The  noon-tide  sun,'caird  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'tween  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong  based  promontory 
Hove  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluckM  up 
Tlio  pine  and  cedar :  graves  at  my  command 
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Hare  #aked  their  sleepers ;  oped  and  let  tliem  forth 

By  my  so  potent  art.    But  this  rough  magic 

I  here  adjure :  and  when  I  have  required 

Some  heavenly  music,  which  even  now  I  do, 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for ;  I'll  break  my  staff; 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth ; 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book."  Act  r.,  Se.  6. 

Individuals  differ  exceedingly  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
possess  this  faculty.  According  to  the  energy  and  activity  of  it,  poetry  it 
prized  or  relished.  I  have  met  with  persons  who  declare  that  they  couli 
perceive  no  excellence  in  poetical  compositions,  and  could  derive  nj 
gratification  from  them ;  and  yet  they  were  endowed  with  every  degree 
of  understanding  and  penetration,  according  as  they  possessed  the  other 
faculties  strongly  or  weakly,  and  were  not  uniformly  deficient  either  in 
moral  sentiment  or  in  judgment,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  poetic  fire. 
An  amusing  case  of  its  deficiency  is  recorded  in  The  Phrenological  Jour- 
nalt  viii.,  41 1. 

•This  faculty  gives  a  particular  tinge  to  all  the  other  faculties.  It  makes 
them,  in  everything,  aspire  to  exquisiteness.  A  cast  of  the  human  head 
is  a  plain  transcript  of  nature ;  a  bust  is  nature,  elevated  and  adorned  by 
the  Ideality  of  a  Chantry,  a  Joseph,  or  a  Macdonald.  Add  a  large  de> 
velopement  of  this  organ  to  the  other  propensities,  sentiments,  and  reflect- 
ing powers,  and  it  expands  the  field  of  their  interest ;  carries  them  out- 
ward, and  forward,  and  upward ;  and  causes  them  to  delight  in  schemes 
of  improvement.  In  common  life  we  easily  distinguish  those  who  have, 
from  those  who  have  not,  a  considerable  endowment  of  it.  The  former 
speak,  in  general,  in  an  elevated  strain  of  language,  and,  when  animated, 
show  a  splendour  of  eloquence  and  of  poetical  feeling,  which  the  latter 
are  never  able  to  command.  It  gives  to  conversation  a  fascinating 
sprightliness  and  bouyancy,  the  very  opposite  of  the  qualities  expressed  by 
the  epithets  dryness  and  dulness. 

Some  sects  m  religion,  and,  among  others,  that  most  respectable  body 
The  Society  of  Friends,  declaim  against  ornament  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
other  modes  of  life  ;  they  renounce  these  as  vanity,  while  they  hold  up 
the  solid  and  the  useful  as  alone  worthy  of  rational  and  immortal  beings. 
Now,  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons  in  whom  Benevolence,  Con- 
cientiousness,  and  Veneration  are  large,  and  Ideality  very  deficient ;  and 
perhaps  the  original  propounders  of  these  notions  possessed  such  a  combi- 
nation :  but  this  is  not  the  language  of  universal  human  nature,  nor  of  phy- 
sical nature  either.  Where  ideality  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  there 
is  an  innate  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  an  instinctive  love  and  admiration 
of  it ;  and  so  far  from  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  in  the  material 
world  being  in  opposition  to  it,  he  has  scattered,  in  the  most  profuse  abun- 
dance, objects  calculated,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite  and  gratify  the 
feeling.  What  are  the  flowers  that  decjc  the  fields,  combining  perfect 
elegarne  of  form  with  the  most  exquisite  loveliness,  delicacy,  and  harmony 
of  tint,  but  objects  addressed  purely  to  Ideality  and  the  subordinate  facul- 
ties of  Colouring  and  Form  1  They  enjoy  not  their  beauty  themselves, 
and  afford  neither  food,  raiment,  nor  protection  to  the  corporeal  frame  of 
man ;  and,  on  this  account,  son&e  persons  have  been  led  to  view  them  as 
merely  nature*s  vanities  and  shows,  possessed  of  neither  dignity  nor  utility. 
But  the  individual  in  whom  Ideality  is  large,  will  in  rapture  say,  that  these 
objects,  and  the  lofty  mountain,  the  deep  glen,  the  roaring  cataract,  and 
all  the  varied  loveliness  of  hill  and  dale,  fountain  and  fresh  shade,  afford 
to  him  the  banquet  of  the  mind  ;  that  they  pour  into  his  soul  a  stream  of 
pleasure,  so  intense,  and  yet  so  pure  and  elevated,  that,^!  comparison 
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frith  it,  all  the  gratifications  of  sense  and  animal  propensity  sink  into  in- 
sipidity and  insignificance.  In  short,  to  the  phrenologist,  the  existence  ol 
this  faculty  in  the  mind,  and  of  external  objects  fitted  to  gratify  it,  is  one 
among  numberless  instances  of  the  boundless  beneficence  of  the  Creator 
toward  man  ;  for  it  is  a  faculty  purely  of  enjoyment — one  whose  sole  use 
is  to  refine,  and  exalt,  and  extend  the  range  of  our  other  pov^rsy  to  confei 
on  us  higher  susceptibihties  of  improvement,  and  a  keener  relish  for  aU 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  universe. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  organ  is  found  to  be  deficient  in  alJ 
barbarous  and  rude  tribes  of  mankind,  and  large  in  the  nations  which 
have  made  the  highest  advances  in  civilization.  It  is  small  in  atrocious 
criminals  ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  persons  born  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  whose  talents  and  industry  have  raised  them  to  wealth,  are  suscep- 
tible of  refinement  in  their  manners,  habits,  and  sentiments,  in  proportion 
to  the  developement  of  this  organ,  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 
When  it  is  small,  their  primitive  condition  is  apt  to  stick  to  them  through 
life ;  when  large,  they  make  rapid  advances,  and  improve  by  every  oppor- 
tunity of  intercourse  with  their  superiors. 

This  faculty,  then,  joined  with  Love  of  Approbation,  Form,  Colouring, 
and  the  other  knowing  faculties,  and  using  Constructiveness  as  their  in- 
strument, produces  all  the  ornaments  of  dress  and  architecture ;  and  is 
the  fountain  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Those  persons,  therefore,  who 
declaim  against  ornament,  ask  us  to  shut  up  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  enjoyment.  An  elegant  vase,  couch,  or  chair,  fashioned  in  all  the 
delicacy  of  form  and  proportion  which  Constructiveness,  aided  by  Ideality 
and  Form,  can  attain  ;  or  the  human  form  attired  in  dress,  in  which  grace, 
utility,  and  beauty  are  combined,  is  an  object  which  our  fuculiies  feel  to 
be  agreeable ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  it  is  natural,  and  of  so  excellent 
a  quality,  that  it  is  approved  of  by  intellect  and  by  all  the  moral  powers. 

ideality  is  one  element  in  conect  taste.  Great  Love  of  Approbation 
may  give  a  passion  for  finery  ;  but  we  observe  that  intended  ornaments, 
in  the  hands  of  some  persons,  occasionally  produce  the  effect  of  deformi- 
ties, through  want  of  taste  in  their  selection  and  arrangement ;  a  result 
which  arises  partly  from  a  defective  endowment  of  Ideality.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  enter  a  house  in  which  exquisite  taste  reigns  in  every 
object ;  in  which  each  particular  ornament  is  made  subservient  to  the 
general  effect,  and  the  impression  from  the  whole  is  th^t  of  a  refined  and 
pleasing  elegance  ;  we  may  be  certain  of  finding  Love  of  Approbation 
combined  with  large  Ideality  in  one  or  both  of  the  possessors.  Indeed, 
where  the  degree  of  wealth  is  equal  in  different  persons,  we  might  almost 
guess  at  the  extent  of  these  two  faculties  by  the  different  degrees  of 
splendour  in  their  domestic  establishment ;  and  in  cases  where  homeli- 
ness is  the  prevailing  feature,  while  affluence  is  enjoyed,  we  may  predicate 
a  very  moderate  Ideality  in  the  one  or  other  of  the  heads  of  the  family. 
I  have  frequently  observed,  in  persons  who,  from  an  humble  origin,  have 
become  rich  by  commerce,  an  intense  passion  for  domestic  splendour ; 
and,  without  a  single  exception,  I  have  remarked  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Ideality  largely  developed  in  their  heads. 

The  figures  on  subsequent  page  represent  the  organ  large  in  Chaucer, 
and  deficient  in  Locke. 

The  relish  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  is  generally  in  proportion  to  tho 
developement  of  Ideality.  Temperament,  however,  modifies  the  effects  of 
this  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  organs.  The  nervous  temperament,  being 
most  favourable  to  refinement  and  susceptibility,  greatly  enhances  thn 
practical  effects  of  this  faculty. 

Ideality  is  necessary  to  a  tragic  actor.  The  tone  of  voice  suitable  to 
it  is  elevated  and  majestic,  and  hence  it  is  essential  to  enable  the 
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il  Lnteribed  on  it,  to  de- 
note that  the  fanction  is  s 
subject  of  inquiry.  The 
back  part  touches  Cau- 
tiousness ;  and  I  suspect 
that  eicitement  of  this 
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tiouanees  would  give  the  more  profound  and  intense  emoitousof  sublimity. 
Like  all  other  faculties,  Ideslity  may  be  abused.  When  permitted  M 
tabe  the  ascendency  over  the  other  powera,  and  lo  seek  its  own  graliSea- 
tion  to  the  neglect  of  the  serious  duties  of  11  To — or  when  cukivated  to  >D 
great  an  excess  as  lo  produce  a  finicsl  and  sickly  refinement — it  become) 
a  source  of  great  srils.  It  appears  lo  have  reached  this  state  of  diseased 
eicitement  in  Rousseau.  "The  impossibility  of  finding  actual  boings. 
(worthy  of  himself,)  threw  me,"  says  he,  ■'  into  the  regions  of  fanc^ ;  and 
seeing  Ihst  no  eiisling  object  was  worth;  of  my  delirium,  I  nourished  it 
ia  an  ideal  irorld,  which  my  creative  imagination  soon  peopled  to  my 
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lelicious  sentiments  which  ever  entered  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting 
altogether  the  haman  race,  I  made  society  for  myself  of  perfect  creatures, 
as  celestial  by  their  virtues  as  Iheir  beauties,  and  of  sure,  tender,  and 
faithful  friends,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  here  below.  I  took  such  de- 
light in  gliding  along  the  air  with  the  charming  objects  with  which  I  sur- 
rounded myself,  that  I  passed  hours  and  days  without  noticing  time  ;  and 
losing  the  recollection  of  everything,  scarcely  had  I  eaten  a  morsel,  but 
I  burned  to  escape,"  and  return  to  this  enchanted  world.  The  theory  of 
this^  condition  of  mind  appears  to  be,  that  Rousseau  invigorated  and 
refined  every  faculty  in  bis  imaginary  personages,  till  it  reached  the 
standard  of  excellence  fitted  to  please  his  large  Ideality,  and  then  he 
luxuriated  in  contemplating  the  perfection  which  he  had  created. 

The  passion  for  dress,,  ornament,  and  finery,  which  in  some  individuals 
goes  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  usurps  the  place  of  the  serious 
and  respectable  virtues,  results  from  an  abuse  of  Ideality,  Wonder,  and 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  deficient  de- 
velopement  of  the  organs  of  Conscientiousness  and  reflection. 

In  an  hospital  Dr.  Gall  found  this  organ  considerably  developed  in  a 
man  who  was  insane ;  and  remarked  to  the  physicians  who  accompanied 
him,  that  he  observed  the  external  sign  which  indicted  a  talent  for  poetry. 
The  patient,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed  this  talent ;  for,  in  his  state  of 
alienation,  he  continually  composed  verses,  which  sometimes  were  not 
deficient  in  point  and  vigour.  He  belonged  to  the  lowest  class,  and  had! 
received  no  education.  In  the  collection  of  M.  Esquurol  Dr.  Gall  saw 
a  mask  of  an  insane  person,  who  also  was  habitually  occupied  in  versify- 
ing ;  and  in  it  the  organ  in  question  is  considerably  larger  than  any  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Willis  mentions  a  patient  of  his,  who,  during  his  paroxysms 
of  insanity,  which  were  anxiously  expected,  was  conscious  of  the  most 
delightful  and  elevated  emotions,  and  wrote  poetry  and  prose  with  equal 
facility.     This  state  of  feeling  always  disappeared  when  the  fit  went  off. 

The  sentiment  of  Ideality  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  that  of 
<*  T&ste,"  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart ;  only  he  regards  taste  as  one  of  the 
powers  acquired  by  habits  of  study  or  of  business. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  written  an  Essay  on  Beauty,  in  which  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion,  that  this  word  does  not  denote  one  single  and  simple 
emotion»  but  that  external  objects  are  said  to  be  beautiful  in  a  variety  of 
instances  in  which  they  excite  agreeable  feelings,  although  the  kinds  of 
emotion  which  they  call  forth  are  very  different.  Thus,  it  is  correct 
speech  to  call  a  mathematical  theorem  beautiful,  a  rose  beautiful,  and  a 
lovely  woman  beautiful ;  yet  the  qualities  of  these  three  objects,  and  the 
kinds  of  emotion  which  they  excite,  are  so  different,  that  they  have  no 
common  property,  except  that  of  the  feeling  excited  by  all  of  them  being 
agreeable. 

Mr.  Stewart  appears  to  be  correct  in  this  observation,  and  it  is  valuable, 
in  so  far  as  it  directs  our  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  word  beauty ; 
but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  theory  of  the  l^utiful  itself.  Phrenology, 
however,  enables  us  to  supply  Mr.  Stewart's  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
Every  faculty  is  gratified  with  contemplating  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
naturally  related.  A  grand  and  solemn  hymn  pleases  the  faculty  of 
Veneration,  and  is,  on  account  of  raising  this  delight,  pronounced  to  be 
beautiful.  A  symmetrical  figure  gratifies  the  faculty  of  Form,  and,  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  it  produces,  is  also  termed  beautiful.  A  closely 
logical  discourse  pleases  Causality  and  Comparison,  and,  on  this  account, 
is  in  like  manner  said  to  be  beautiful.  Hence,  the  inventors  of  language, 
little  prone  to  nice  and  metaphysical  distinctions,  framed  the  word  beauty, 
to  express  only  the  general  emotion  of  pleasure,  of  a  calm  and  refined 
nature,  arising  in.the  mind  on  contemplating  outward  objects  of  various 
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kinds ;  and  in  this  sense  a  person  msy  be  aliTe  to  Veantj,  who  enjoys  a 
rery  imperfect  endowment  of  Ideality.  But  the  fonction  of  this  faculty 
is  to  prodace  a  peculiarly  exquisite  and  intense  emotion  of  pleasure,  on 
surveying  certain  qualities  in  ozternal  objects ;  and  it  surpasses  so  vastly 
in  strength  and  sublimity  the  perceptions  of  beauty  communicated  by  the 
other  faculties,  that  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as  the  fountain  of  this  de- 
lightful emotion,  and  be  styled  the  Faculty  of  the  emotion  of  Beauty. 
When  active  from  internal  causes  it  desires  beauty,  splendour,  grandeur, 
and  perfection  for  its  gratification,  and  prompts  the  other  faculties  to 
produce  and  seek  out  objects  invested  with  these  qualities. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown^  treats  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty  as  an  original 
emotion  of  the  mind  ;  and  his  doctrine  might,  with  the  change  of  names, 
almost  be  adopted  by  a  phrenologist  in  speaking  of  Ideality.  According 
to  our  doctrine,  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  objects  as  they  exist — 
such  as  a  landscape,  a  statue,  or  a  Grecian  temple  ;  and  the  faculty  of 
Ideality,  excited  by  their  features,  glows  with  a  delightful  and  elevated 
emotion ;  and  to  the  qualities  in  the  external  objects  which  kindle  this 
lively  sentiment  of  pleasure,  we  ascribe  the  attribute  of  beauty.  Beauty, 
therefore,  though  appreciated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  perceptive  facul* 
ties,  is  enjoyed  as  a  strong  emotion  only  when  these  act  in  conjunction 
with  Ideality.  If  the  intellect  acts  alone.  Ideality  remaining  quiescent, 
the  feeling  of  beauty  ex[>erienced  will  be  less  vivid.  Hence,  if  a  person 
be  extremely  deficient  in  Ideality,  the  most  lovely  objects  in  external 
nature  may  appear  to  him  invested  with  all  their  pleasinff  attributes  of 
form,  colour,  size,  and  arrangement ;  but  he  will  never  thrill  with  that 
sublime  emotion,  or  that  ecstatic  delight,  which  prompts  the  exclamation 
that  the  object  contemplated  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Dr.  Thomas  Brovm, 
in  perfect  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  says :  **  You  are  now  in  no 
danger  of  confounding  that  view  of  beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  emohon, 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  previous  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
which  may  induce  tV,  but  may  also,  by  the  operation  of  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  induce,  at  other  times,  in  like  manner,  other  states  of  mind, 
exclusive  of  the  emotion — ^with  the  very  different  doctrine,  that  regards 
beauty  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  internal  9en$e^  which  might,  therefore, 
from  the  analogy  conveyed  in  that  name,  be  supposed  to  be  as  uniform 
in  its  feelings  as  our  other  senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular 
objects,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in  the  intimations  afforded  by 
ihim.  Such  a  sense  of  beauty,"  says  he,  "as  a  fixed  regular  object*  we 
assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  we  are  without  such  an 
original  susceptibility  of  a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the 
direct  and  uniform  effect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may  vary  in 
the  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  like  our  other  emotions ;  lovo,  for  exam- 
ple, or  hate,  or  astonishment,  which  various  circumstances  may  produce, 
or  various  other  circumstances  may  prevent  from  arising." 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  added  to  his  theory  the  statement,  that  some  in- 
dividoals  possess  from  nature  a  great  susceptibility  of  experiencing  the 
emotion  ef  beauty,  while  others  appear  almost  insensible  to  it,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  emotions  of  love,  hate,  and  astonishment,  which  ho  men- 
tions— and  that  this  constitutional  difference  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
different  perceptions  of  beauty  enjoyed  by  different  persons — ^he  would 
have  rendered  his  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  nearly  complete. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated.  What  constitutes  poetry  1     The 

answer  afforded  by  Phrenology  is,  that  the  elements  of  poetry  are  all  the 

feelings  and  perceptions  of  the  human  faculties,  imbuea  with  the  quality 

jf  Ideality.     Ideality  itself  is  a  primitive  emotion,  which  may  be  described, 

nt  cannot  be  defined.  *   It  harmonizes,  and  may  therefore  blend,  with 

*  VoL  iii.,  pp.  134-^. 
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eyery  emotioB  and  conception  whose  striking  qualities  are  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  own  nature.  If  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  then  it  will 
naturally  combine  with  the  highest  and  best  manifestations  of  the  other 
faculties,  and  stand  opposed  to  aH  imperfection. 

By  communicating  the  desire  of  perfection,  Ideality  erects  a  high  stan* 
dard  in  the  mind,  by  which  to  compare  actual  attainments.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  it  appears  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  a  progressive  being.  To  the  lower  animals,  which  can- 
not pass  beyond  their  primitive  condition,  a  desire  of  arriving  at  a  more 
perfect  state  would  have  been  a  source  of  pain  ;  whereas  to  man,  with 
an  undefined  scope  of  improvement  before  him,  no  feeling  could  be  more 
useful  and  delightful.  When  regulated  by  reason,  the  perfection  which 
it  aims  at  is  not  that  which  belongs  to  God  or  to  superior  beings ;  but 
that  which  results  from  the  best  action  of  all  the  faculties  of  man  as  a 
being  of  limited  power. 

Lord  Jeffrey's  article  on  Beauty,  in  the.  Supplement  to  tht  Encvelopadia 
Britanniea,*  appears  to  me  to  proceed  on  a  misconception  of  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Brown,  and  to  be  unsound  and  inconsistent  with  human  nature. 
Hia  lordship  conceives  that  all  "  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  must 
have  for  their  objects  the  sufferings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  being ;" 
and  he  rejects,  **  as  intrinsically  absurd  and  inerediblei  the  supposition, 
that  material  objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the 
body,  should  yet  elcite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  power- 
ful emotions  which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty.'^ 
Accordingly  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  contemplating 
a  Highland  landscape  arises  from  associating,  with  the  wilds  which  we 
gaze  upon,  ideas  of  the  rude  sons  of  the  mist  and  the  mountain  who  in- 
habit them ;  from  our  conjuring  up,  while  we  look  upon  their  scenes, 
recollections  of  their  loves,  their  hates,  their  strifes,  their  shouts  of  victory, 
and  their  lamentations  over  the  dead ;  and  from  our  ascribing  the  delight- 
occasioned  by  these  emotions  to  the  external  objects  themselves,  as  their 
cause,  and  conceiving  them  to  possess  the  quality  of  beauty,  when,  in 
truth,  they  are  only  the  occasions  which  excite  these  other  emotions  in 
our  minds.     In  the  bust  of  Lord  Jeffrey  Ideality  is  not  the  most  prominent 
feature ;  but  the  organs  of  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality  are 
large  ;  and  this  combination  would  produce  precisely  such  a  state  of  mind, 
on  surveying  a  mountain-pass,  as  what  he  here  describes.     Ideality  not 
being  very  energetic,  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur  would  be  only 
secondary  in  power ;  whereas  Eventuahty,  Comparison,  and  Causality, 
being  more  vigorous,  and  in  ceaseless  activity,  would  suggest  a  thousand 
incidents,  and  their  relationSy  connected  with  the  scene.    This  state  of 
mind,  however,  would  be  peculiar  to  persons  possessing  this  combination. 
To  put  this  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  I  accompanied  a  French 
gentleman  ta  the  Trosachs,  and  marked  his  emotions  as  he  stood  in  the 
gorge  of  the  pass  leading  toward  Lock  Katrine.     He  was  comparatively  a 
stranger  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  Scotland ;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  froih  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  he  had  some  few 
ideas  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  which  he  might  have 
associated  with  the  rocks  which  he  beheld.     He  possessed,  however, 
considerable  Ideality  and  a  cultivated  understanding.     When  the  scene 
burst  upon  him  in  the  fulUeffolgence  of  its  glory,  he  stood  in  mote  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  until  I  asked  him  what  ideas  were  passing  in  his  mind. 
His  answer  was,  "  Mon  Dieu,  jo  sens,  et  je  ne  pense  pas.'*     I  explained 
to  him  the  motive  of  the  question,  and  he  declared  that  he  experienced 
only  feelings  of  the  most  intense  and  elevating  description ;  that  every 
nen  e  thrilled  with  pleasure,  and  that  he  thought  of  nothing,  but  resigned 
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Bimnelf  entirely  to  these  delightful  emotions.  On  analyzing  the*--^  ae 
said  that  he  felt  his  mind  excited  to  rapture  by  the  richness  and  exquisite 
elegance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  which  the  mountains  were  clothed  ; 
that  his  soul  was  awed  into  sublimity  b3i  the  stupendous  and  broken  cliffs 
which  towered  in  magnificence  to  the  clouds  ;  and  that  even  the  chill  of 
fear  crept  silently  along  his  nerves,  as  the  projecting  precipices  were  per- 
ceived  threatening  to  fall,  and  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  world 
around :  and  again  he  declared,  that  he  thought  not,  and  cared  not,  who 
inhabited  the  wilds,  until  the  force  of  the  first  and  most  exquisite  emotion 
was  spent ;  after  which  his  mind  began  to  be  occupied  with  ideas  of  col- 
lateral objects,  or  coolly  to  think ;  and  that  then  the  emotion  diminished 
rapidly  in  intensity,  till  at  last  it  ceased  entirely  to  exist. 

On  another  occasion  I  accompanied  a  gentleman,  also  of  education  and 
a  cultivated  understanding,  but  with  little  Ideality,  to  the  same  ^t.  He 
looked  calmly  around,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Pretty  trees  these  !  High  hills ! 
Terrible  uproar  of  elements  been  here !  Difficult  pass  for  the  Highland- 
ers !"  dec. ;  but  he  exhibited  no  emotion  and  no  deep- toned  sentiment  of 
the  sublime,  like  the  other. 

The  former  of  these  instances  showed  that  the  supposition  **  that  ma- 
terial objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the  body,  should 
yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 
which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty,"  is  not  quite  so 
**  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible  **  as  Lord  Jefirey  imagines ;  while 
the  second  instance  indicated  that  Ideality  is  truly  the  faculty  which  feels 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and  that,  where  it  is  not  powerful,  the  most 
magnificent  scenes  may  be  regarded  with  pleasure,  but  with  no  intense 
emotions  of  beauty. 

In  composition  this  faculty  imparts  splendour  and  elevation  to  the 
style,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  prose  as  well  as  il  poetry.  The  style  of 
Lord  Bacon  is  remarkably  imbued  with  the  splendour  of  Ideality,  some- 
times to  excess,  while  that  of  Locke  is  as  decidedly  plain ;  and  the  por- 
traits of  both  show  that  their  heads  corresponded  with  these  different 
manifestations.  Hazlitt's  head  indicated  a  large  developement  of  Ideality, 
and  the  faculty  glows  in  his  compositions.  It  was  the  sustaining  power 
which  gave  effect  to  his  productions ;  for  he  was  eminent  for  neither 
sound  principles,  correct  observations,  nor  extensive  knowledge.  He 
seems  to  have  relied  chiefiy  on  his  imagination  and  language  fqj:  success ; 
and  his  works  are  already  sinking  into  the  shades  of  oblivion.  In  Lord 
Jeffrey's  head,  as  it  appears  in  the  bxxstt  Ideality  does  not  predominate. 
The  report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  the  review  of  Lord  Byron's 
Tragedies,  which  appeared  in  No.  Ixxii.  of  the  Edinhurgh  Revievj,  (Feb- 
ruary,  1822,)  was  the  joint  production  of  these  two  celebrated  authors  ; 
and  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hazlitt's  Ideality  is  larger  than  Lord 
Jeffrey's,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  article,  to 
assign  to  each  the  sentences  which  he  wrote.  Lord  Jeffrey's  predomi- 
nating intellectual  organs  are  Eventuality,  which  treasures  up  simple  in- 
cidents or  events ;  Comparison,  which  glances  at  their  analogies  and 
relations ;  and  Causality,  which  gives  depth  and  logical  consistency  to 
the  whole.  Hazlitt,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  large  Comparison, 
respectable  Causality,  with  a  decidedly  large  Ideality,  elevating  and  adorn- 
ing his  intellectual  conceptions.  Proceeding  on  these  views,  I  would 
attribute  the  following  sentence  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  pen,  as  characteristic 
of  his  manner.  Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  the 
reviewer  says :  "  Though  time  may  have  hallowed  things  that  wpre  al 
first  but  common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted  a  charm  to  muck* 
that  was  in  itself  indifferent,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  as 
original  sanctity  which  time  only  matured  and  extended,  and  an  idtieren 
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charm  from  which  the  association  derived  all  jts  power.  And  when  we 
look  candidly  and  calmly  to  the  works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impos- 
sible, we  think,  to  dispute,  that,  after  criticism  has  done  its  worst  on 
them ;  after  all  deductions  for  impossible  plots  and  fantastical  characters, 
unaccountable  forms  of  speech,  and  occasional  extravagance,  indelicacy, 
and  horrors  ;  there  is  a  facility  and  richness  about  them,  both  of  thought 
and  of  diction ;  a  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth  of  sagacity  ;  an  originality 
of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy ;  a  nakedness  and  energy  of  passion, 
and,  above  all,  a  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  and  flexibility 
of  verse,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  earlier  or  in  later  times ;  and 
places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest  and  foremost  place 
among  ancient  or  modern  poets."*  In  this  passage  we  have  the  minute- 
ness of  enumeration  of  Eventuality,  the  discrimination  of  Comparison 
and  Causality,  and  the  good  taste  of  a  fair,  but  none  of  the  elevation, 
ornament,  and  intensity  of  a  large,  Ideality.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
reviewf  we  6nd  the  following  sentences :  In  Byron,  "  there  are  some 
sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  the  general  march 
of  the  verse  ia  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like 
polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  but 
are  wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray. . .  He  has  too  little 
sympathy  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties  of  humanity  to  sue* 
ceed  well  in  their  representation.  *  His  soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells 
apart.\  . .  It  does  not  *  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  nor  catch  the  hues  of 
surrounding  objects ;  but,  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense 
glare  and  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it  irradiates.** 
Here  we  perceive  the  glow  of  Ideality :  the  simplicity  of  the  former  style 
is  gone,  and  the  diction  has  become  elevated,  figurative,  and  ornamental. 
I  am  not  informed  regarding  the  particular  sentences  which  each  of  the 
above-named  gentlemen  wrote  in  this  review  :  but  these  extracts  will 
serve  as  brief  examples  of  the  differences  produced  on  the  style  when 
Ideality  sheds  few  or  many  beams  on  the  pen  of  the  author  ;  and  I  regard 
the  probabilities  as  very  strong,  that  the  passages  are  assigned  to  their 
actual  sources. 
The  organ  is  ascertained. 

20.  WIT,  OR  MIRTHFULNESS. 

EvBRY  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  wit,  and  yet  no  word  presents  moie 
difficulties  in  its  definition.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  to  convey  a  just  idea 
of  the  faculty  which  produces  it,  he  could  discover  no  better  method  than 
to  describe  it  as  the  predominant  feature  in  the  minds  of  Rabelais,  Cer- 
vantes, Boileau,  Racine,  Swifl,  Sterne,  Voltaire.  In  all  theso  authors, 
and  in  many  other  persons  who  manifest  a  similar  talent,  the  anterior- 
superior-lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  are  prominent  and  rounded.  When 
this  developement  is  excessively^  large,  it  is  attended  with  a  disposition, 
apparently  irresistible,  to  view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light. 

Wit,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  laughter.  Laughing,  like  cry- 
ing, may  arise  from  a  variety  of  faculties.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  boy 
in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  large,  and  who  laughs  when  One  gives  him  a 
penny.  Another  youth,  who  possesses  a  large  Love  of  Approbation,  laughs 
when  unexpected  praise  is  bestowed  upon  him.  These  facts,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added,  show  that  we  may  smile  from  any  pleasing 
affection  of  the  sentiments,  or  even  of  some  of  the  propensities  ;  and  that 
the  cause  of  a  smile  is  not  always  the  ludicrous.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  hysterical  affections.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a  lady  or  child  laugh  and  cry  alternately  and  involuntarily, 
»  Pp.  416-17.  tP;420. 
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■  apparently  on  accoani  of  some  varying  a£fection  of  the  whole  mental  eya 
tem,  rather  than  from  any  particular  ludicrous  or  distressing  idea  present 
mg  itself  by  turns  to  the  fancy.  I  have  noticed  farther,  that  a  large 
developeraent  of  Hope,  Benevolence,  and  Wonder,  producing  happy  emo- 
(ions,  predisposes  the  possessor  to  laugh ;  whileCaaiiousness,  Veneration, 
Conscientiousness,  and  Reflection,  when  predominant,  give  rise  to  a 
natural  seriousness  and  gravity,  adverse  to  laughter,  the  tone  of  these 
faculties  being  grave  and  solemn. 

There  may  be  much  excellent  wit,  without  exciting  us  to  langh.  In 
deed  Lord  Chesterfield  lays  it  down  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  ar 
accomplished  gentleman,  that  he  should  never  laugh  ;  and  although  thi» 
rale  is  absurd,  yet  there  may  be  a  high  enjoyment  of  wit  without  laughter 
The  following  are  instances  in  point :  There  is  a  story  of  a  Nottingham 
ahire  publican,  LUtUjohn>by  name,  who  put  up  the  figure  of  Robin  Hoo4 
for  a  sign,  with  the  following  lines  below  it : 

"  All  ye  that  relish  ale  that's  good, 
Come  in  and  drink  with  jRo&in  Hood; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home. 
Come  in  and  drink  yfiih  LiUlejohn," 

This  is  genuine  wit,  what  even  Chesterfield  would  allow  to  be  so ;  am 
yet  it  does  not  force  us  to  laugh.  Another  instance  is  the  following 
Louis  XV.  once  heard  than  an  English  nobleman  (Lord  Stair)  at  his  cour 
was  remarkably  like  himself.  Upon  his  lordship's  going  to  court,  the  king 
who  was  very  guilty  of  saying  rude  things,  observed,  upon  seeing  him. 
"  A  remarkable  likeness,  upon  my  word !  My  lord,  was  your  fno/A«r  evei 
in  France  V  To  which  his  lordship  replied,  with  great  politeness,  "  No, 
please  your  majesty,  but  my  father  was."  This  also  is  admirably  witty ; 
but  it  does  not  excite  laughter.  In  Prior's  song  upon  a  young  lady  en- 
treating her  mother  to  allow  her  to  come  out,  (as  it  is  called,)lhere  is  an 
allnsion  which,  likewise,  is  very  fine  wit,  althouffh  it  is  not  laughable. 
The  lady  is  alluding  to  the  liberty  enjoyed,  and  tno  conquests  made,  by 
her  elder  sister.    The  last  two  stanzas  are  these : 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma,  for  once  let  me 

Like  her  my  fortune  try, 
I'll  have  an  earl  as  well  as  she. 

Or  know  the  reason  why. 
The  fair  prevailed — mamma  gave  way. 

And  Kitty,  at  her  desire. 
Obtained  the  chabiot  for  a  day, 

And  set  the  world  on  fire." 

In  all  these  instances  every  one  must  perceive  wit,  although  no  incli- 
nation to  laughter  is  excited.  In  the  following  cases,  again,  the  risible 
muscles  are  affected,  though,  in  fact,  the  real  point  of  wit  contained  in  them 
is  infinitely  less : 

The  story  of  the  Nottingham  publican,  named  Littlejohn,  who  erected 
the  sign  of  Robin  Hood^  goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Littlejohn  having  died, 
bis  successor  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  so  capital  a  sign  and  so  much  ex- 
cellent poetry,  and  accordingly  retained  both ;  only,  erasing  bis  predeces* 
sor's  name,  he  substituted  bis  own  in  its  place.     The  lines  then  ran  thus  : 

"  All  ye  who  relish  ale  that's  good. 
Come  in  and  drink  with  R(Ain  Hood  ; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home. 
Come  in  and  drink  with  Samuel  Johwon.** 

The  whole  wit  is  now  gone,  and  yet  the  lines  are  much  more  laughable 
than  before.  In  like  manner,  when  a  servant  let  a  tongue  fall  from  a  plate, 
and  a  gentleman  at  the  table  said,  "  Oh,  never  mind  ;  it's  a  mere  iapnu 
hngum,**  there  was  genuine  wit  in  the  remark  ;  but  when  another  servant. 
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Tfao  had  heard  that  this  was  witty*  let  fall  a  ahoolder  of  mattoo,.  apd 
thought  to  get  ofif  by  styling  this  accident,  too,  a  lapsus  lingua^  the  whole 
wit  was  extinguished,  but  laughter  would  be  m^te  irresistibly  provoked. 
Now,  in  what  does  the  wit  of  the  first  instances  consist  1  and  what  i»  the 
cause  of  the  more  laughable  effect  of  the  second  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  wit  is  actually  extinguished  1 

This  leads  roe  to  a  definition  of  wit.  Locke  describes  it  as  "  lying 
most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quick' 
ness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congrwty, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy."* 
Now,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  this  definition  is  erroneous.  For  ex* 
ample,  when  Goldsmith,  in  his  beautiful  verses  on  hope,  compares  that 
great  blessing  of  humanity  to  the  light  of  a  taper,  ha  adds  a  circumstance 
of  resemblance,  which,  according  to  Lockers  definition,  is  the  perfection 
of  wit :  ^ 

"  Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light. 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  stUl,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

But  this,  m  point  of  fact,  is  only  exquisitely  beautifvtl,  and  not  m  taa 
least  witty.  In  like  manner,  Moore,  in  the  following  verses,  introduces 
comparisons,  which  also  have  great  beauty,  but  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wit.    In  his  song  on  music's  powers  to  awaken  the  memory,  he  sayb : 

*'  lake  the  gale  which  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours. 
Filled  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on. 

When  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death, 
So  when  pleasure's  dream  is  gone. 

Its  memory  lives  in  music's  breath." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  pains  of  memory,  he  says  : 

♦*  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together, 
I've  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather 
I  ieeXliks  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead, 

And  all  but  he  departed." 

In  these  instances  we  have  the  most  unexpected  resemblances  presented 
to  the  mind,  beautiful,  as  I  have  said,  but  not  witty ;  and  when  we  ana- 
lyze the  images,  we  are  able  to  refer  them  all  to  Comparison  and  Ideality 
as  their  origin ;  the  suggestion  of  simple  resemblance,  adorned  with  beauty, 
being  their  constituent  elements. 

Wherein,  then,  do  the  comparispns  which  are  witty,  such  as  those 
already  cited,  or  Hudihras*s  famous  simile, 

"  When,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn," 

differ  from  those  which  are  not  witty  1  This  brings  us  at  last  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  real  nature  of  wit,  and  to  the  main  object  of  all  these 
remarks,  the  function  of  the  organ  now  under  consideration. 

The  authority  of  Uie  metaphysicians  tends  to  support  the  idea  that  the 
talent  for  perceiving  resemblances  is  distinct  from  that  which  discriminates 
differences.  Malebranche  observes,  that  **  There  are  geniuses  of  two 
sorta.    The  one  remarks  easily  the  differences  existing  between  objects 

*  JBtsajr  on  the  Htmun  Understanding,  b.  ii.,  e,  xi.»  ^  2, 
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And  these  are  the  excellent  geniases.  The  others  imagine  and  suppose 
resemblances  between  things,  and  these  are  the  superficial  minds."* 
FiOcke  makes  the  same  distinction.  After  speaking  of  wit  as  '*  lying  most 
in  the  assemblage  of  ideas  wherein  any  resemblance  or  congryity  can  be 
found,"  he  proceeds  thus :  "  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  qoite  on  the 
other  side,  in  separating  eareftUly^  one  from  another^  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  the  least  difference^  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude 
and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  ano»A«r."t  Lord  Bacon  says,  that 
**  the  chief  and  (as  it  were)  radical  distinction  between  minds,  in  regard  to 
philosophy  and  science,  is  this — that  some  minds  have  greater  power  and 
are  more  fitted  for  the  observation  of  the  differences,  others  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  resemblances,  of  things.'* 

These  ideas  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustration.  The  objec- 
tion is  sometimes  stated,  that  Phrenology  is  no  science,  because  a  large 
organ  of  Destructiveness  and  a  large  organ  of  Benevolence  may  be  found 
SI  the  same  head,  and  then  they  will  neutralize  each  aiher,  like  an  add 
and  an  alkali.  This  objection  would  spring  from  a  mind  in  which  the  power 
of  perceiving  resemblances  was  greater  than  that  which  perceives  diffe- 
rences, and  would  appear  conclusive  at  first  sight  to  minds  similarly  con* 
Btituted.  But  a  person  having  a  large  endowment  of  the  faculty  for  per- 
ceiving distinctions,  would  discriminate  in  a  moment  the  difference  between 
two  chemical  substances,  placed  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture,  and  two 
organs  subsisting  separately,  having  distinct  functions,  and  calculated  for 
acting  on  different  occasions  ;  and  he  would  see  that  the  analogy  had  no 
force  whatever. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  faculty  of  Comparison,  to  be  afterward  treated 
of,  perceives  resemblances,  the  question  occurs,  Which  is  the  faculty  that 
perceives  differences  7  Mr.  Scott  has  been  led  to  believe,  that  this  de- 
pends upon  the  faculty  of  Wit,  and  that  the  primitive  function  of  the  power 
is  to  distinguish  differences.  He  conceives  tha^^^in  all  the  foregoing  in- 
stances in  which  wit  is  recognised,  there  is  **  a  mixture  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  or  that  incongruity  appears  where  congruity  was  expected," 
which  in  principle  is  the  same  thing.  This  is  nearly  the  definition  of  wit 
given  by  Beattie,  and  it  approaches  closely  to  that  given  by  Campbell  and 
jJr.  Thomas  Brown.  Now,  ho  says  that  the  proper  function  of  the  faculty 
under  discussion  is  to  perceive  difference — to  observe,  in  short,  incongruity 
— and  that  it  is  only  when  this  is  done  that  wit  is  at  all  recognised.  The 
wit  in  Lord  Stair's  reply  lies  in  the  incongruity  between  the  answer  which 
Louis  received  and  that  which  he  expected.  He  evidently  anticipated 
that  Stair  wohld  say  that  his  mother  had  been  in  France ;  and  the  king 
meant  it  to  be  inferred,  that  she  had  been  false,  and  that  Stair  was  his 
brother.  His  lordship's  reply,  on  the  contrary,  completely  turned  the 
tables  on  the  king.  **No,but  my  father  was,"  implied  that  Louis,  by 
parity  of  reason,  was  descended  of  Stair's  father.  In  like  manner,  when 
Kitty 

'*  Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day. 
And  set  the  vmrld  onfira/f 

we  perceive  the  comparison  between  the  young  beauty's  exploit  and  that 
of  Phceton  with  the  chariot  of  the  Sun ;  and  the  difference  or  inccM^oity 
is  so  striking,  that  we  feel  it  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  descriptioii, 
and  relish  it  as  wit.  In  the  comparison  of  hope  to  the  taper,  on  tbt 
other  hand, 

*'  Which  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  brighter  ray,** 

*  Rech,  de  la  Veriti,  liv.  ii.,  2d  part,  c  ix. 
t  Essay,  &c.,  b.  ii.,  c.  zi.,.ieet.  2. 
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we  attend  only  to  the  retembUneei  which  is  Terf  strikm^  and  beautitai, 
and  not  to  the  points  of  difference  •  and  then  the  image  strikes  us  as  a^r« 
eomparisoti,  and  not  as  implying  any  incongruity — and,  in  consequence, 
it  is  not  felt  as  witty. 

Wit,  therefore,  appears  to  consist  chiefly  in  aa  intellecltuU  perception 
of  difference^  of  incongruity  amid  congruity ;  and  hence  wit,  like  an  argu- 
ment, may  be  retailed  a  thousand  times,  from  mind  to  mind,  without  losing 
its  intrinsic  qualities ;  while  humoinr,  which  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  Secretire- 
ness,  is  entirelypersonal,  and  must  be  witnessed  at  the  first  hand  to  be  at 
all  enjoyed.*    These  are  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  treated  the  sub* 
ject  at  great  length  in  The  Phrenological  Journal,     It  is  impossible  to  give 
here  a  comprehensive  abstract  of  his  views,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  quote 
only  one  paragraph.     **  I  strongly  incline,"  says  he,  "  to  think  that  this  is 
an  intellectual  faculty,  and  that,  while  its  function,  as  well  as  that  of  Com- 
parison and  Causality,  is  to  cqmpare  ideas  or  feelings  together,  its  special 
function  consists  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  comparing.     It  does  not  com- 
pare, as  Comparison  does,  to  discover  resemblances  or  analogies,  nor,  ai 
Causality  does,  to  draw  refined  distinctions,  or  to  observe,  close  philoso- 
phical relations ;  but  it  compares  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  broad, 
violent,  extravagant  contrasts,  and  of  bringing  together  ideas  the  most  in- 
congraous,  disproportionate,  and  opposite  in  existentfe.**  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  195.) 
Dr.  SpuTzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  CMpinion  that  '*  the  same  power 
which  perceives  resemblances  perceives  dioerences  also.    I  see  no  rea- 
son,'* says  he,  **  for  adopting  two  faculties  for  the  act  of  discrimination. 
The  same  power  perceives  the  harmony  and  disharmony  of  tones ;  there 
is  only  one  power  of  Colouring ;  and  the  proportion  and  disproportion  in 
dimensions  are  felt  by  the  same  faculty  of  Size ;  in  the  same  way,  I  think 
that  Comparison  alone  distinguishes  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes,  diffe- 
rences, analogies,  or  identities."    It  must,  however,  be  remarked  on  this 
passage,  that  the  ultimate  or  simple  funetion  of  Comparison  is  still  under 
discussion,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  compari* 
sons  made  by  it  and  those  made  by  Sise,  Form,  Tone,  and  Colouring.f 

Dr.  Spoizheim  considers  the  faculty  now  under  consideration  to  be  «  a 
sentifhent  which  disposes  men  to  view  everything  in  a  gay,  joyful,  and 
mirthful  manner.*'  He  regards  it  as  **  given  to  man  to  render  him  nieRy 
and  gay— foelings  not  to  be  confounded  with  satisfaction  or  contentment : 
these  are  affections  of  every  faculty,  vrhile  gayety  and  mirthfulness  belone 
to  that  which  now  occupies  our  attention."  According  to  this  view,  wit 
consists  in  conceptions  formed  by  the  inteliectual  powers,  inboed  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous ;  in  the  tame  way  as  poetry  consists  in  the 
productions  of  the  other  Acuities,  acting  in  combination  with,  and  elevated 
by.  Ideality.  Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that,  even  granting  Mn  Scott's 
supposition  that  one  faculty  perceives  resemblances  and  another  differences, 
it  still  appears  neeessary-to  admit  a  special  feeling  of  Mirthfulness.  "  Wo 
may  excite  Mirthfulness,  it  is  true,  by  making  comparisons  of  things 
which  differ ;  but,"  says  he,  **  wo  may  do  so  also  by  comparing  things 
which  resemble  each  othen  If,  amid  incongruity  and  diflference,  we  seek 
for  analogies,  the  faculty  of  Comparison  is  active,  and,  combined  with 
Mirthfulness,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  us  laugh.  But  we  may  lauffh 
heartily  at  a  single  ofaject,  without  allusion  to  any  difference.  Those  who 
are  die  most  disposed  to  laugh  and  to  be  meny,  are  not  always  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  most  skilful  in  distinguishing  either  analogies  or  difie- 
rences.     The  feeling  of  Mirthfulness,  therefore,  seems  to  be  social.    It 

*  The  theor^^  of  humour  is  explained  on  p.  162. 

t  On  this  point,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  in  detail,  see  7%4 
Phrenological  Journal,  vi.,  384,  and  ix.,  435, 495 ;  also  the  section  on  Conp» 
risou  in  this  work. 
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mty  be  «xeiked  by  pointing  oot  differences  or  reeemblances,  by  tbe  agency 
of  vahoue  feelinge,  by  playing  tricks,  or  by  inspiring  fear.  The  Innda 
mental  power,  then,  cannot  be  wit  This  is  only'^ooe  of  its  applications, 
and  results  from  its  combination  with  intellect.*'  An  ingenious  writer  in 
7^  Phrenological  Jwnud^  vol.  iv.,  p.  364,  supports,  with  much  ability, 
Mr.  8cott*s  opinion,  that  the  power  of  discrimination  arises  from  the  organ 
No.  20 ;  bat  also  states  weighty  reasons  for  considering  the  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  as  a  distinct  menUU  power,  not  intellectual,  but  affective,  the 
organ  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which  he  is  disposed  to  look 
for  between  the  organs  of  Wit,  Wonder,  and  Imitation.  The  locality  of 
the  organ  No.  20  in  the  forehead,  among  those  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, certainly  is  a  ground  for  presuming  that  its  function  is  not  affective. 
Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  however,  thinks  that  Mr.  Scott's  ideas  are  untenable, 
**  inasmuch  as  the  poet  Moore,  in  whose  mask  Wit  is  but  moderately 
developed,  evinces  a  very  considerable  perception  of  differeuce."* 

In  The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  461,  Mr.  Watson  has  given 
a  different  analysis  of  this  faculty  from  that  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  ably  iUos- 
trated  it.  He,  regards  it  as  an  intellectual  power,  whose  function  is  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  nature  or  intrinsic  pxoperties  of  things,  the  oflfee 
of  Caunlity  being  to  perceive  the  "  relations  of  causation  and  dependence 
in  general.*'  Acconflng  to  him,  the  ludicrous  is  a  mode  of  manifestation 
of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  gives  examples  in  which  Sheridan 
^d  Moore  display  great  wit,  chiefly  from  Individuality  and  Comparison, 
faculty  now  umler  discussion  also  produces  wit  as  a  titode  of  mani- 
festattOA ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  does  so  always  by  comparing  or  ceu- 
trasting  ra^  intrinsic  quaUHes  of  objects.  The  study  of  character  "  is 
included  in  Che  functions  of  Wit,  not  merely  the  actions  performed,  but 
the  real  dispositions."  **  Let  us  now  take  up,"  says  he,  '*  the  Sentiooental 
Tour  of  Sterne,  in  whose  mask  Causality  and  Wit  are  predominating 
organs.  Almost  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work,  unlike  that  of  most  tour- 
ists, consists  of  disquisitions  concerning  the  dispositions  and  inherent 
qualities  of  persons  and  things ;  for,  instead  of  narrating  whom  and  what 
he  saw,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  In  speculations  as  to 
their  ^conditions,  dependences,  nature,  and  qualities.  We  wish  to  con- 
dense the  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  now  advanced  concerning  tht 
organ  of  Wit,  and  shall,  therefore,  be  sparing  in  our  quotations  from  eacb 
author,  and,  indeed,  select  them  rather  as  examples  than  evidence,  leaving 
to  those  who  may  feel  inclined  the  office  of  trying  their  soundness,  b; 
reference  to  the  general  writings  of  the  authors  enumerated.  In  the  Pre- 
face written  for  the  Sentimental  Journey  we  have  the  following  disquisition : 

<«  *  Your  idle  people  leave  their  native  country,  and  go  abroad  for  some 
reason  or  reasons,  which  may  be  derived  from  one  of  these  general  causes 
— Inferiority  of  body ;  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  or  Inevitable  necessity. 

**  *  The  first  two  include  all  those  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water, 
labottrii^  with  pride,  curiosity,  vanity,  or  spleen,  subdivided  and  combined 
ad  infimtujfL 

"  *  The  third  class  includes  the  whole  army  of  peregrine  martyrs ;  more 
especially  those  travellers  who  set  oat  upon  their  travels  with  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  either  as  delinquents  travelling  under  the  direction  of  governors 
recommended  by  the  magistrates — or  young  gentlemen  transported  by  the 
cruelty  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  travelling  under  the  direction  of 
governors  recommended  by  Oxford,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 

**  *  There  is  a  fourth  class,  but  their  number  Is  so  small  that  they  would 
not  deserve  a  distinction,  were  it  not  necessary  in  a  work  of  this  nature 
to  observe  the  greatest  precision  and  nicety,  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  cko' 
racUr.    And  these  men  I  speak  of  are  such  as  cross  the  seas,  and  so* 

♦  Phrtn,  Jwrn.  vi.,  451 . 
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|OurB  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  a  riew  of  sayiag  money  for  vu-ioua 
reasons  and  upon  varioas  pretences  ;  bat  as  they  might  also  save  tnem- 
selves  and  others  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  troable  by  saving  their  money 
at  home,  and  as  their  reasons  for  travelling  are  the  least  complex  of  an^ 
other  species  of  emigrants,  I  shall  distinguish  these  gentlemen  by  the  name 
of  *■  Simple  Travellers.' 

«  *  Thus  the  whole  circle  of  travellers  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
beads : 

Idle  Travellers,  Proud  Travellers, 

Ini^uisitive  Travellers,  Vain  Travellers, 

Lymg  Travellers,  Splenetic  Travellers. 

«*  *  Then  follow 

The  Travellers  of  Necessity, 

The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  Traveller, 

The  Unfortunate  and  Innocent  Traveller, 

The  Simple  Traveller ;  and,  lastly, 

The  Sentimental  Traveller,  (meaning  thereby  myself/) 

**  There  is  in  these  distinctions  an  admixture  both  of  philosophy  and 
wit,  but  certainly  more  of  the  former  ;  and  if  oar  readers  have  gone  along 
with  our  previous  conclusions,  they  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  attribute  both 
the  one  and  the  other  to  the  organ  bearing  the  cognomen  of  the  latter. 
Again  he  says : 

**  *  The  sons  and  daughters  of  service  part  with  liberty,  but  not  v-ith 
nature^  in  their  contracts  ;  they  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  their  Itntfe 
vanities  and  wishes  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  bondage,  as  well  as  their 
task-masters.' 

**  Sheridan  enjoyed  no  slight  reputation  as  a  wit ;  but  any  one  taking  the 
trouble  to  analyze  his  manifestations  in  that  way,  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  wit  of  this  remarkable  individual  almost  always  consists  of  compan' 
eons,  or  contrasts  of  proportion,  position,  objects,  and  events,  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  their  attributes  or  inherent  properties.  For  instance, 
he  compares  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  short  fat  wife,  to  a  church  and  steeple  ; 
beaux  flirting  with  a  lady  seated  in  a  very  high  carriage,  to  sapporters  hang- 
ing  half-way  up  the  door  ;  a  tall  thin  man,  to  a  tree  run  up  gainst  a  wall; 
and  such  a  one  with  his  arms  spread,  to  a  cross  on  a  Grood-Fridaybun." 

**  As,  therefore,  in  the  works  of  individuals  noted  for  the  large  deve- 
lopement  of  Wit,  we  find  a  peculiar  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  essential 
properties  of  thinss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  of  them  an  equal 
tendency  to  ridicule  all  fancy,  philosophy,  and  reasoning,  wherein  there 
appears  neglect  or  ignorance  of  these  attributes  ;  as  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  organ  which  can  include  perceptions  of  this  nature  in  its  func- 
tion ;  and  as  the  inherent  properties  of  the  constituent  parts  of  creation 
seem  to  be  intellectaal  perceptions,  equally  distinct  from  those  of  condition 
or  dependence  as  those  of  objects  are  from  those  of  their  position  and  physi- 
cal properties  ;  there  seems  no  slight  probability  for  supposing  the  exis- 
tence of  some  distinct  organ  for  such  perceptions  ;  and,  farther,  if  we  find 
them  manifested  strongly  when  the  organ  of  Wit  is  large  ;  if  the  peculiar 
wit  and  satire  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  function  of  this  organ  is 
found  to  depend  essentially  on  such  perceptions ;  and  if  other  kinds  of 
wit — that  of  Curran  and  Sheridan,  for  instance — may  exist  with  a  mode- 
rate or  deficient  endowment  of  this  organ ;  we  shall  be  almost  necessarily 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  perception  of  inherent  properties  does  depend 
on  the  organ  of  Wit,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  exist  powerful  when  the 
organ  is  feebly  developed,  which  we  have  in  v|in  looked  for. 

**  It  hence  appears  that  the  range  of  this  faculty  is  far  more  exttfnsive, 
and  that  it  forms  a  much  more  essential  ingredient  in  our  philosophic 
capacities,  than  could  be  predicated  from  only  observing  its  manifestations 
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vfhen  acting  along  with  SecreUveneu,  Self-Eateem,  CorobatiTeness,  and 
Destractiveness,  to  produce  irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  satire  ;  or,  with 
other  intellectual  powers,  to  sparkle  in  the  sallies  of  wit.     Directed  toward 
man,  it  probably  gives  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  real  character,  instead 
of  resting  content  with  observing  appearances  or  actions,  which  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  the  bent  of  Steme*s  mind,  and  considerably  so  of  that 
of  Franklin.     Taking  the  direction  of  religion,  it  will  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God,  as  manifested  in  creation.     Oowper  affords 
an  example  of  this,  and  Socrates  may  be  also  named.     In  physiology 
primary  or  essential  function,  as  distinct  from  modes  of  manifestation,  and 
particular  actions  and  directions,  will  be  its  aim.     To  the  metaphysician 
it  will  impart  a  strong  desire  for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  inherent 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  creation  in  general.     Phrenology,  being  a  union 
of  the  latter  two— the  metaphysician  and  the  physiologist — its  founders 
will  afford  us  a  suitable  illustration.    In  the  bust  of  Dr.  Gall  the  organ  is 
represented  much  less  developed  than  in  that  of  Dr,  Spurzheim  ;  and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  in  discriminating  modes  of  manifestation,  and  par- 
ticular directions  of  the  mental  powers,  from  the  powers  themselves,  is 
familiar  to  all  phrenologists.     Perhaps,  too,  we  shall  not  err  in  adducing 
Locke  as  a  negative  instance  of  the  faculty.     In  the  portraits  of  this 
philosopher  Comparison  and  Causality  appear  greatly  larger  than  Wit ; 
and  his  system  derives  not  only  ideas,  but  the  mental  feelings,  from  ex- 
ternal impressions ;  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  mind  a  capability 
of  being  affected  by  impressions  on  the  external  senses,  he  endowed  it 
with  the  faculties  of  perception,  contemplation,  memory,  comparison,  and 
abstraction,  which  are  in  reality  but  modes  of  activity,  not  inherent  powers. 
Kis  grounds  for  denying  the  innateness  of  ideas  were  their  non-manifes- 
j^ation,  or  various   modifications  in  different  individuals,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  modes  of  beinff  were  to  him  in  lieu  of  innate  powers. 

**  It  has  been  supposed  that  me  organ  of  Wit  gives  a  tendency  to  view 
everything  in  a  ludicrous  light ;  but  if  the  ideas  here  proposed  concerning 
its  functions  prove  correct,  such  a  supposition  must  be  untenable  ;  and 
that  it  is  so,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  nature.  The 
masks  of  Drs.  GuUen,  Franklin,  and  Spurzheim  exhibit  a  greater  deve- 
lopement  of  the  organ  than  do  those  of  Curran,  Swift,  and  Sheridan.  And 
farther,  let  any  one  appeal  to  his  own  private  friends  in  whom  the  organ 
is  largely  developed,  and  ask  whether  they  are  not  oftener  pained  than 
pleased  by  things  of  opposite  and  unharmonizing  nature  brought  into 
unnecessary  contact;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  delighted  by  harmonies 
between  the  properties  or  attribuiest  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  diffe- 
rent objects." 

**  It  seems  that  almost  all  amusing  wit  consists  in  a  slight  resemblance 
addressed  to  the  function  of  one  organ,  and  at  the  same  time  a  difierence 
to  that  of  another — thus  coming  still  nearer  to  Mr.  Scott's  theory  of 
laughter  than  his  own  view  of  wit  could  do.  For,  if  there  were  distinct 
organs  to  perceive  resemblance  and  difference,  each  would  be  nmilarly 
excited  by  the  specimens  of  wit ;  but  if  these  be  modes  of  activity  commoo 
to  all  the  intellectual  powers,  then  one  of  them  is  agreeably  excited  by 
the  similarity,  and  the  other  jarred  by  the  contrast,  producing  differeni 
states  of  excitement.  We  say  *  jarred,'  because  the  more  any  organ  is 
developed,  the  more  are  similarities  and  harmonies  between  its  perceptions 
iouffht  after ;  Tune,  Colour,  and  Number,  for  example.** 

My  own  views  coincide  with  those  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  the  organ  in 
cjuestion  manifests  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous,  and  that  wit  consists 
in  ai^  form  of  intellectual  conception  combined  with  this  sentiment.  If 
this  opinion  is  adopted,  however,  another  question  arises,  namely,  What 
are  the  objects  of  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  1     We  are  able  to  point 
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»ut  certain  forms,  colonrs,  and  proportions,  which  are  intrinsically  beaatifal, 
and  to  specify  them  as  <  the  external  objects  to  which  Ideality  is  related. 
An  ingenious  friend  stated  the  idea  that  there  are  also  externa)  objects 
vrhich,  in  their  own  nature,  are  ludicrous,  and  which  stand  in  an  established 
relation  to  the  sentiment  of  gayety.  He  specified  niffht^caps,  the  nose, 
the  elbow,  a  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  windmill  as  examples.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  udicrous  is  merely  a  mode  of  exisUnee,  of  which 
almost  all  natural  objects  are  susceptible,  but  which  is  not  the  sole  or  ne- 
cessazy  characteristic  of  any  of  them.  The  nose,  for  example,  when  per- 
fect in  form  and  harmonious  in  colouring,  in  relation  to  the  other  features, 
naturally  excites  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  and  calls  up  emotions  of 
pleasure  and  admiration,  and  not  at,  all  any  ludicrous  feeling :  let  its  pro- 
portioi^s,  however,  or  its  colour,  be  changed,  so  that  it  shall  be  too  long 
or  too  short,  too  high  or  too  low,  too, red  or  too  white,  and  it  will  instantly 
excite  the  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.  There  are  several  other  sentiments 
iwhich  possess  the  characteristic  of  haying  no  special  objects  in  nature 
related  to  them,  but  of  being  liable  to  be  excited  by  certain  modes  of  ex- 
istence. There  is  no  object,  for  instance,  that,  in  all  its  modes  of  exis^ 
tence,  is  specially  and  directly  terrible^  or  instituted  apparently  for  the 
direct  purpose  of  rousing  Cautiousness.  A  lion  in  a  cage,  or  the  sea  in 
a  calm,  is  not  terrible ;  but  both  become  highly  so  when  lashed  into  fury, 
and  threatening  to  devour  us.  The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this 
view  is,  that  although  a  sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  has  been  bestowed  on 
us  by  a  benignant  Creator,  to  render  us  merry  and  gay,  yet  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  which  in  itself  is  essentially  and  necessarily  ludicrous  Oi 
absurd.  If  any  part  of  the  human  form,  for  example,  or  any  imperfection 
or  disproportion  in  its  parts,  were  necessarily  ludicrous,  he  in  whom  such 
aberrations  occurred  would  be  doubly  afflicted — ^first  by  the  physical  in- 
convenience ;  and,  secondly,  by  being  a  natural  and  inevitable  object  of 
merriment  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  greater 
evil  of  the  two.  Byron  seems  to  have  entertained  the  notion  that  some 
such  impression  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  spectators  by  his  lame  foot, 
and  it  rendered  him  extremely  miserable.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  educate  a  child  by  precept  and  example  to  feel  compassion  instead  of 
mirth,  on  seeing  an  old  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg,  if  a  maimed  man,  sup- 
plying his  defect  by  art,  were  necessarily  a  \udicrous  object.  But  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  do  so,  if  the  ludlcrr-  «  be  only  a  mode  of  existence, 
and  not  an  inherent  quality  in  objects.  By  directing  the  child's  attention 
to  the  cause  of  the  sailor's  imperfection,  probably  fighting  in  defence  of 
his  country,  and  to  the  inconvenience  which  he  suffers  from  it,  he  might  be 
rendered  an  object  of  interest  to  Benevolence  and  Veneration,  and  thus 
excite  feelings  of  kindliness  and  respect,  instead  of  those  of  the  ludicrous. 

This  view  explains  also  why  the  most  acute  writers  have  failed  in  giving 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  wit.  If  no  object  whatever  be  in  its  own  na- 
ture ludicrous,  and  if  every  mundane  object  may  assume  the  ludicrous  as 
one  of  its  modes  of  existence,  it  is  clear  that  any  definition,  or  even  de- 
scription of  the  ludicrous,  as  a  specific  entity,  must  be  impossible. 

The  different  degrees  of  developement  of  the  organ,  in  different  indi- 
viduals, explains  why  some  men  see  the  ludicrous  in  objects  in  which  it 
is  not  perceived  by  others — the  larger  the  organ,  the  greater  being  the 
tendency  to  discover  ludicrous  appearances. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Watson,  that  some  individuals,  in  whom  both  Wit  and 
Causality  are  largely  developed,  have  a  great  talent  for  investigating  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  things,  including  the  primitive  functions  of  the  mental 
faculties  and  bodily  organs,  yet  kre  not  distinguished  for  wit ;  whiU  this 
analytic  capacity  is  less  conspicuously  displayed  by  other  persons  in  whom 
Causality  is  large  and  Wit  deficient.    "The  organs  of  Causality  were  much 
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lamr  than  those  of  Wit  in  the  heads  of  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  neither  of  them  was  distinguished  for  the  power  of  discrimioatiDg 
between  primitive  facolties,  the  laws  of  tbeir  (^ration,  and  the  results  of 
their  aetmg  in  combination.  Mr.  Stewart  indeed  was  remarkably  defi- 
cient in  this  quality.^  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  possessed  mnch  more  of  this 
discriminating  talent,  and  the  organ  of  Wit  was  larger  in  hie  head. 
These  and  several  other  examples  which  I  have  observed,  appear  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Watson's  views  ;  but  as  the  essential  function  of  a  facultj  is 
most  strikingly  .manifested  when  its  organ  is  in  excess,  I  have  observed 
the  manifestations  of  several  individuals  in  whom  Wit  predominated  over 
Causality,  and  in  them  I  perceived  a  striking  love  of  the  purely  ludicrous, 
with  a  regardlessness  equally  of  the  intrinsic  and  of  all  the  other  philoso- 
phical qualities  of  things.  Their  great  delight  was  to  heap  absurd  and 
mcongruous  ideas  together,  to  extract  laughter  out  of  every  object,  and 
to  enjoy  the  mirth  which  their  sallies  had  created.     In  consequence  of 

*-  The  following  sentence,  wnieh  occurs  in  the  very  threshold  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  remark  in  the  text  : 
"  Upon  a  slight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,*'  says  he,  **  they 
appear  to  be  so  complicated  and  so  infinitely  diversified,  that  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  prospect  clears  up ;  ana  the  phenomena 
which  appeared  at  first  to  be  too  various  for  our  comprehension,  are  found  to 
be  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  simple  and  uncompoonded 
faculties,  or  of  simple  and  uncompoonded  principles  of  action."  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  comprehend  the  dutinetion  between  "/ocubies  "  and  '*  jnm- 
cipUt  of  actum,**  which  is  obviously  implied  in  the  terms  of  this  sentence. 
Mr.  Stewart  proceeds :  "  ThesefacuUiea  andprineiples  are  the  obnbral  ijlws 
of  our  ameHtutiouj  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  that  the 
general  laws  we  investigale  in  physics  bold  in  that  branch  ofscience.''*  This 
IS  evidently  erroneous.  The  propensity  of  Destructiveness,  for  example,  is 
a  primitive  faculty,  and  it  acts  according  to  certain  laws.  One  of  these  lavs 
is,  that  it  is  excited  by  injunr  or  provocation  ;  and  that  it  lies  dormant  when 
its  possessor  is  gratified.  Under  certain  influences  it  may  become  diseased, 
and  then  it  is  a  law  of  its  constitution  that  it  becomes  extremely  vigorous  and 
ungovernable  by  the  other  faculties,  and  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  energy  of 
musoular  action.  The  propensity  itself  is  a  primitive  faculty  of  our  nature, 
and  the  phenomena  which  it  exhibits  take  place  regularly,  and  this  regularity 
is  metaphorically  expressed  by  saving  that  it  acts  according  to  certain  laws, 
which  are  called  laws  of  our  constitution ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  mistaking  the  laws  which  the  propensity  observes,  or  its  mode  of 
action,  for  the  propensi^  itself,  which  Mr.  Stewart  here  obviously  does.  The 
same  want  of  penetration  is  apparent  in  his  remark  in  regard  to  the  objects 
of  our  investigation  in  physical  science.  It  is  true,  that,  in  astronomy,  the 
objects  of  our  investigation  are  the  Unas  which  the  principle  of  gravitation 
obeys  ;  but  in  chemistry,  which  is  equally  a  physical  science,  the  elements 
and  the  inherent  properties  or  qualities  of  substances,  whatever  these  may 
be,  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  investigation,  just  as  the  primitive  faculties 
are  in  mind.  The  modes  of  action  of  chemical  substances,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey,  are  obviously  distinct  objects  of  study  from  the  substances  them- 
selves. The  mineralogist,  for  instance,  studies  the  diamond  simply  as  it 
exists ;  while  the  chemist  investigates  its  elements,  and  its  modes  of  actioo 
when  exposed  to  heat  and  other  external  influences.  Again,  it  has  long  been 
disputed,  what  cahric  is  in  itself,  whether  it  is  a  siJ)atancet  or  a  state  merely 
arising  from  certain  modes  of  action  in  matter.  But  the  laws  which  it  obeys 
in  being  radiated,  in  being  reflected,  and  in  being  concentrated,  are  clearly 
distinct  objects  of  consideration  from  its  substance,  and  yet  Mr.  Stewart  con- 
founds them.  This  incapacity  to  discriminate  between  primitive  faculties 
and  their  modes  of  action  funs  through  almost  all  his  writings.  Sometimes 
he  recognises  original  principles  distinctly,  as  in  pp.  367, 371, 372.  On  other 
occasions,  he  loses  sight  of  the  distinction  between  them  and  modes  of  actioi. 
I  sljaU  revert  to  this  subject  when  treating  of  association. 

*  Elementa  of  the  Philoeophy  of  the  Human  3ftnd,2d  edit,  p.  10 
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diese  observations,  I  embrace  Br.  Sporzheim^a  view  that  the  aenttmene 
of  the  ludicrous  is  the  primitive  function  of  the  organ.  The  facts  brou^t 
forward  by  Mr.  Watson  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  and  seem  to  give 
plausibility  to  the  idea  that  there  may  be  a  special  organ  for  taking  cog- 
liizance  of  intrinsic  qualities. 

I  do  not  regard  the  cases  of  Gurran  and  Sheridan  as  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  In  Curran's  mask  the  organs  of  Eventuality  and  Com'> 
parison  are  large,  while  those  of  Causality  and  Wit  are  only  full.  He 
had  a  reputation  for  wit ;  but  I  suspect  that  he  manifested  chiefly  bur« 
lesque  humour ;  for  I  have  searched  in  yain  in  his  speeches,  reported  in 
the  Life  written  by  his  Son,  for  proofs  of  the  former  quality.  I  find  in 
his  speeches  very  few  of  the  witty  contrasts  which  distinguish  the  wri* 
tings  of  Sterne,  Voltaire,  and  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith.  He  does  not 
display  either  philosophical  profundity  or  comprehensiveness  of  mind.  I 
am  led  by  Currants  biography  to  infer  that  he  possessed  a  very  active 
temperament,  and  large  Destnictivenoss,  Secretiveness,  and  Imitation ; 
and  that  these  organs,  combined  with  large  Eventuality  and  Comparison, 
gave  him  fertility  of  invention,  copiousness  of  illustration,  savoir-faire^  and 
a  command,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  coarse  satirical  humour.  By  dint 
of  these  talents  he  appears  to  have  addressed  himself  dexterously  to  the 
prevailing  sympathies  of  his  audience  for  the  time,  and  to  have  produced 
an  effect  on  their  minds  much  greater  than  the  intellectual  qualities  dis- 
played in  his  speeches  would  lead  a  modem  reader  to  expect. 

Sheridan's  literary  works  contain  more  examples  of  genuine  wit  than 
the  remains  of  Carran.  He  had  a  large  developement  of  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  but  Causality  and  Wit  were  scarcely  full. 
The  wit  in  Sheridan's  works  is  more  abundant,  and  of  a  higher  character, 
than  the  organ  of  the  faculty  in  his  head  woukl  lead  iis  to  expect ;  but  in 
his  biography  by  Mr.  Moore,  an  instructive  light  is  cast  on  this  apparent 
anomaly:  Much  of  the  wit  which  sparkles  in  Sheridan's  pages  was  not 
his  own,  but  collected  in  the  intellectual  circles  in  London  in  which  be 
moved,  noted  down  by  him  when  uttered  by  his  friends,  and  subsequently 
wrought  up  into  his  own  productions.  His  speeches  partake  muchof  the 
general  character  which  distinguishes  those  of  Cnrran.  They  are  brilliant 
and  clever,  adapted  to  the  day  and  place  which  gave  them  birth,  bu%  meager 
in  philosophic  principles,  and  also  in  genuine  and  underived  wit.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  regard  either  Sheridan  or  Currao  as  witty  men,  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  we  pronounce  Voltaire  and  Sterne,  and  the 
author  of  Hudibras,  to  have  been  witty.  Tho  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  is 
a  living  example  of  a  really  witty  mind.  Uis  wit  is  always  pertinent  to 
the  object  about  which  he  reasons.  It  is  the  seasoning  to  solid  argument, 
and,  in  factj  is  often  in  itself  argument.  Sheridan,  when  he  drew  on  his 
own  resources,  manifested  Individuality,  Eventuality,  atid  A|^|bfson  va 
enumerations  and  descriptions  of  physical  objects  and  e^K^^iatd  by 
means  of  a  moderate  organ  of  Wit  he  tinged  them  with  the  ludicrous. 
Sidney  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  impregnates  the  abstract  deductions  of 
reason  with  wit,  presenting  the  strongest  arguments  in  the  most  ludicrous 
attire,  yet  keeping  the  wit  always  subordinate  to  the  logic.  Causality, 
combined  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit,  appears  to  me  to  Im  indispensable 
to  the  manifestation  of  these  qualities. 

Some  individuals  who  possess  a  large  developement  of  Individually^ 
Eventuality,  and  Comparison,  particularly  when  Secretiveness  and  Imita- 
tion (which  are  great  elements  in  the  talent  for  acting)  are  also  large, 
often  enjoy  a  great  reputation  for  wit  and  drollery  among  their  companions, 
although  in  them  the  organ  of  the  ludicrous  is  by  no  means  large.  Two 
explanations  may  be  given  of  this  fact.  First,  the  conceptions  formed  by 
ike  faculties  here  named  are  palpable  and  striking  y  and,  if  even  a  mo- 
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dente  portion  of  the  ladicroos  be  infaaed  into  them,  they  produce  a  gmi 
effect  on  ordinary  minds.  Seeondly*  maiqr  persons  mist^e  everything  for 
wit  which  makes  them  lau^h ;  and,  in  consequence,  dignify  with  that  Jiame 
mere  imitations,  and  sometimes  even  absurdities,  when  uttered  with  a  confi- 
dent air,  as  if  they  had  legitimate  pretensions  to  be  considered  hidicrona. 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  the  (us'section  of  the  brain,  shows  that,  anatomically 
Ideality  and  Wit  belong  to  the  same  department  of  conyolutions ;  wh«Dce 
a  presumption  in  his  opinion  arises  that  their  functions  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  mental  faculties :  and  as  Ideality  has  been  uniformly  rwjuded  as 
a  sentiment.  Wit  may  with  propriety  be  placed  under  the  same  head.  It 
will  be  obserredv  that  all  thm  diifferences  relate  to  the  metaphysiea] 
analysis  of  the  faculty,  and  that  phrenologists  are  agreed  on  the  fact,  thai 
witty  and  mirthful  manifestations  are  connected  wi£  the  organ  now  undei 
consideration.  The  organ  and  its  function^  therefore,  may,  to  this  extent, 
be  regarded  as  ascertained. 

21.  lAQTATION. 

Db.  Gali.  giTes  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  Usenlty 
and  organ :  One  day,  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  conTersin|f  about  tfaie 
form  of  the  head,  assured  him  that  hie  had  something  peenhar  aboat  it, 
and  directed  his  hand  to  the  superior-anterior  .region  of  the  sknll.  Tliis 
part  was  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere ;  and  behind  the 
protuberance  there  was  a  transverse  depnssion  in  the  middle  of  hie  head. 
Before  that  time  Dr.  Gall  had  not  observed  such  a  conformation.  This 
man  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  imitation.  Dr.  Gall  immediately  reftaired 
to  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  examine  the  head  of  a 
pupil  named  Casteigner,  who  only  six  weeks  before  had  been  received  into 
the  establishment,  and,  from  his  entrance,  had  attracted  nottee  by  his 
amazing  talent  for  mimicry.  On  the  mardi'grat  of  the  eandval,  when  a 
little  play  was  performed  at  the  institution,  he  had  imitated  so  perfectly 
the  gestures,  |^t,  and  looks  of  the  director,  inspector,  physician,  and 
surgeon  of  the  establishment,  and  above  all  of  some  women,  that  it  vras 
impossible  to  mistake  them.  This  exhibition  was  the  more  amusing,  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  expected  from  the  boy,  his  education  having  been 
totally  neglected.  Dr.  G^  states,  that  he  found  the  part  of  the  mad  in 
question  as  fully  developed  in  this  individual  as  in  his  friend  Hannibal, 
just  mentioned. 

Is  the  talent  for  mimicry,  then,  said  Dr.  Gall,  founded  on  a  particalar 
faculty  and  or^[an  1  He  sought  every  opportunityof  multiplying  ubserva- 
tions.  He  visited  private  families,  schools,  and  public  places,  and  every- 
where examined  the  heads  of  individuals  who  possessed  a  distinguished 
talent  ^r  mimicry.  At  this  time  Monsieur  Marx,  secretary  to  the 
minister  oC>^war,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  playing  several  cha- 
racters  in  a  private  theatre.  J)r.  Gall  found  in  him  the  same  part  of  the 
head  swelling  out  as  in  Casteigner  and  Hannibal.  In  all  the  other  persons 
whom  he  examined  he  found  the  part  in  question  more  or  less  elevated, 
in  proportion  to  the  talent  for  imitation  which  they  possessed.  It  is  told 
of  Garrick,  says  Dr.  Gall,  that  he  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  minucry,  that,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  having  seen  for  a  moment 
the  king,  the  Duke  D*Aumont,  the  Duke  D^Orlcans,  Messrs.  D'Aumont, 
Brissac,  and  Kicheheu,  Prince  Soubise,  dec.,  he  carried  off  the  manner 
of  each  of  them  in  his  recollection.  He  invited  to  supper  some  friends 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  court,  and  said,  **  I  have  seen  the  court  only 
for  an  instant,  but  I  shall  show  you  the  correctness  of  my  powers  of  oh> 
servation  and  the  extent  of  my  memory  ;*'  and  placing  his  mends  in  two 
files,  he  retired  from  the  room,  and,  on  his  immediately  returning,  his 
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friends  exclaimed,  "  Ah!  here  is  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  to  the  life !"  Hi 
imitated  in  succession  all  the  other  personages  of  the  court,  who  wen 
instantly  recognised.  He  imitated  not  only  their  walk,  gait,  and  figure 
but  also  the  expression  of  their  countenances.  Dr.  Gall,  therefore,  easily 
anderstood  how  greatly  the  faculty  of  Imitation  would  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  talent  for  acting ;  and  he  examined  the  heads  of  the  best 
performers  at  that  time  on  the  sta^o  of  Vienna.  In  all  of  them  he  found 
the  organ  large.  He  got  the  skull  of  Jiinger,  a  poet  and  comedian,  and 
afterward  used  it  to  demonstrate  this  organ.  Subsequently,  he  and  Dr. 
Spurzhcim,  in  their  travels,  met  with  many  confirmations  of  it.  In  par- 
ticular, in  the  house  of  correction,  at  Munich,  they  saw  a  thief  who  had  it 
large.  Dr.  Gall  said  he  must  be  an  actor  :  surprised  at  the  observation, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  for  some  time  belonged  to  a  strolling  com- 
pany of  players.  This  circumstance  was  not  known  in  the  prison  when 
I)r.  Gall  made  the  observation.  On  these  grounds.  Dr.  Gall  conceived 
himself  justified  in  admitting  the  existence  of  a  special  talent  for  imitation; 
that  is  to  say,  a  faculty  yvhtch  enables  the  possessor  in  some  degree  to 
personify  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  others,  and  to  exhibit  them  exactly 
by  gestures;  and  he  considered  this  talent  to  be  connected  with  the 
particular  organ  now  pointed  out. 

This  organ  contributes  to  render  a  poet  or  author  dramatic  ;  such  as 
Shakspeare,  Corneiile,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  &c.  It  is  large  in  the  portraits 
of  Shakspeare,  and  also  in  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  produc- 
tions abound  in  admirable  dramatic  scenes. 

This  faculty  produces  the  talent  for  imitation  alone ;  and  Mr.  Scott 
observes,  that,  in  perfect  acting,  there  is  more  than  imitation.  There  is 
expression  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  the  mind  in  all  the  truth 
and  warmth  of  natural  excitement ;  and  this  power  of  throwing  real  ex- 
pression on  the  outward  representation  he  conceives  to  depend  upon 
Secretiveness.*  Thus,  says  Mr.  Scott,  a  person  with  much  Imitation 
and  little  Sccretiveness  could  represent  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  would 
give  the  externals  only  in  his  representation  ;  add  Secretiveness,  and  he 
could  then  enter  into  any  given  character  as  it  would  appear  if  existing  in 
actual  nature :  he  could,  by  means  of  this  latter  faculty,  call  up  all  the 
internal  feelings  which  would  animate  the  original,  and  give  not  a  copy 
merely,  but  another  of  the  same — a  second  edition,  as  it  were,  of  the 
person  represented.  In  this  analysis  of  acting  perhaps  too  much  influ- 
ence is  ascribed  to  Secretiveness  and  too  little  to  Imitation :  my  own 
opinion,  as  expressed  on  p.  163,  is,  that  Secretiveness  produces  chiefly  a 
restraining  effect,  and  that  Imitation  enables  its  possessor  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  those  whom  it  represents. 

As  imitation  consists  in  reproducing  existing  appearances,  it  will  easily 
be  understood  that  its  effects  should  be  greatly  augmented  by  vigorous 
powers  of  observation  ;  and,  accordingly,  this  faculty  is  greatly  aided  by  h 
large  endowment  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality.  In  the  heads  of 
Garrick,  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthews,  the  comedian,  these  organs  were  very 
.  largely  developed  in  addition  to  Imitation. 

While,  however,  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  together  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  general  powers,  without  which  no  talent  for  acting  can  be 
manifested,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  effect  with  which  they  can  be 
applied  in  representing  particular  characters  will  depend  on  the  degree  in 
which  other  faculties  are  possessed  in  combination  with  them.  They 
confer  on  the  individual  only  the  capacity  of  applying,  in  this  particular 
way,  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  he  possesses  them ;  but  they 
do  not  supply  the  want  of  these  powers.  For  example ;  an  actor  very 
deficient  in  Tune,  however  highly  he  may  be  endowed  with  Secretiven'"" 

*  Trant.  oftfu  Phren,  Soc.,  p.  160. 
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tad  Imitation^  could  not  imitate  Malibran,  nor,  what  is  tho  same  thing't 
perform  her  parts  on  the  stage :  neither  coald  an  individual  possessing 
little  Self-Esteem  and  Destructiveness,  represent,  with  just  effect,  the  deiy 
Coriolanu$ ;  because  the  natural  language  of  haughty  indignation  can  no 
more  be  called  up  by  imitation  and  Secretiveness,  without  Destructiveness 
and  Self-Esteem,  than  can  melody  without  the  aid  of  Tone.     Hence;  to 
constitute  an  accomplished  actor,  capable  of  sustaining  a  Tariety  of  pa^, 
a  generally  full  endowment  of  the  mental  organs  is  required,     ^fatnre 
rarely  bestows  all  these  in  an  eminent  degree  on  one  individual ;  and,  in 
consequence,  each  performer  has  a  range  of  character  in  which  he  excels, 
and  out  of  which  his  talents  appear  to  be  greatly  diminished.     I  have 
found,  in  repeated  observations,  that  the  lines  of  success  and  failure  bear 
a  decided  reference  to  the  organs  fully  or  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
brain.    Actors  incapable  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  a  great  character, 
but  who  excel  in  low  comedy,  will  be  found  deficient  in  Ideality  ;  while, 
^  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  tread  the  stage  with  a  native  dignity  of 
aspect,  and  seem  as  if  born  to  command,  will  be  f9und  to  possess  it  la]^ely 
developed  ;  and  also  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  these  principles,  that  an  actor,  in  hu 
personal  conduct,  must  necessarily  resemble  most  closely  those  characters 
which  he  represents  to  the  best  advantage  on  the  stage.     To  enable  an 
mdividual  to  succeed  eminently  in  acting  Skyloek,  for  example,  Fiminess, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Destructiveness  are  mdispensable ;   but  it  is  not 
necessary,  merely  because  Shylock  is  represented  as  deficient  in  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  that  the 
actor  should  also  be  so.    The  general  powers  of  Imitation  and  Sensitive- 
ness, although  thoy  do  not  supply  the  place  of  faculties  that  are  deficient 
are  quite  competent  to  suppress  the  manifestations  of  incongruous  senti- 
ments.    Hence,  in  his  private  character  the  actor  may  manifest,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  moral  sentiments  ;  and  yet,  by  shading  these  for  the 
time,  by  the  aid  of  Secretiveness,  and  bringing  into  play  only  the  natural 
language  of  the  lower  propensities,  which  also  we  suppose  him  to  possess, 
he  may  represent  the  scoundrel  to  the  life. 

This  faculty  is  indispensable  to  the  portrait  painter,  the  engraver,  and 
the  sculptor ;  and,  on  examining  the  heads  of  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph, Mr.  Uwins,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Mr.  Shelby  the 
ornithologist,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  I  found  it  large  in  them  all. 
Indeed,  in  these  arts  Imitation  is  as  indispensable  as  Constructiveness. 
It  also  aids  the  musician  and  linguist,  and,  in  short,  all  who  practise  arts 
in  which  expression  is  an  object.  On  this  faculty,  in  particular,  the 
power  of  the  ventriloquist  depends.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  alluding  to  Imitation,  Wonder,  Ideality,  Wit,  and  Tune, 
observes,  that  "  it  is  remarkable  that  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  upper  re- 
gion of  the  brain  contains  the  organs  of  such  powers  as  seem  to  be  given 
particularly  for  amusements  and  theatrical  performanees.V 

Imitation  gives  the  power  of  assuming  those  gestures  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  hence  is  requisite 
to  the  accomplished  orator.  In  private  life  some  individuals  accompany 
their  speech  with  the  most  forcible  and  animated  expressions  of  counte- 
nance ;  the  nascent  thought  beams  from  the  eye,  and  plays  upon  the 
features,  before  it  is  uttered  in  words ;  this  is  produced  by  much  Imita- 
tion and  Ideality. 

In  children  Imitation  is  more  active  than  in  adults.  Young  persons 
are  very  apt  to  copy  the  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  they  associate , 

♦  See  "  Phrenological  explanation  of  the  vocal  illusions  commonly  called 
Ventril(>(iuism,»'  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Phren.  Joum ,  vol.  i.,  p.  466 ;  and  additional 
ulustmtions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  662. 
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hence  the  necessity  of  setting  a  good  example  before  them,  even 
from  the  earliest  years.  '*  Children,*'  says  Locke,  **  (nay,  men  too,)  do 
moat  from  example ;  we  are  all  a  sort  of  chameleons,  that  still  take  a 
tincture  from  things  near  us."* 

Gabanis  relates  a  case  ia  which  the  oi^n  of  Imitation  seems  to  haye 
been  diseased.  The  patient  felt  himself  impelled  to  repeat  all  the  move- 
ments and  attitudes  which  he  witnessed.  **  If  at  any  time  they  prevented 
him  from  obeying  that  impulse,  either  by  constraining  his  limbs  or  obliging 
him  to  assume  contrary  attitudes,  he  experienced  insupportable  anguish ; 
here  it  is  plain,  the  faculty  of  imitation  was  in  a  state  of  morbid  excite- 
ment, "f  "  A  young  idiot  girl,**  says  Pinel,  **  whom  I  have  long  had  under 
my  care,  has  a  most  decided  and  irresistible  propensity  to  imitate  all  that 
is  done  in  her  presence  ;  she  repeats  automatically  ererythinff  she  hears 
said,  sod  imitates  the  gestures  and  actions  of  others  with  £e  greatest 

acciiracy.'*t 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  parrots 
and  monkeys,  "which  imitate  the  actions  of  man.  The  faculty  is  very 
powerful  in  the  Turdua  Polvglottust  or  mocking-bird.  *'  Its  own  natural 
note,*'  says  Dr.  Good,  "  is  delightfully  musical  and  solemn ;  but,  beyond 
this,  it  possesses  an  instinctive  talent  of  imitatmg  the  note  of  every  other 
kind  of  singing  bird,  and  even  the  voice  of  every  bird  of  prey,  so  exactly 
as  to  deceive  the  very  kinds  it  attempts  to  mock.  It  is,  moreover,  play- 
ful enough  to  find  amusement  in  the  deception,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in 
decaying  smaller  birds  near  it  by  mimicking  their  notes,  when  it  frightens 
them  almost  to  death,  or  drives  thein  away  with  all  speed,  by  poorinff 
upon  them  the  screams  of  such  other  birds  of  prey  as  they  most  dread.  **$ 

When  this  organ  and  that  of  Benevolence  are  both  large,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  coronal  region  of  the  head  rises  high  above  the  eyes,  is 
broad,  and  presents  a  level  surface,  as  in  Miss  Ulara  Fisher,  who,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  exhibited  great  talents  as  an  actress.  When  Benevo- 
lence is  large  and  Imitation  small,  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  middle, 
with  a  rapid  slope  on  each  side,  as  m  Jacob  Jervis.  The  organ  is  regarded 
as  ascertained.  Jacob  Jskvis. 

Clara  Fishbr. 

21  ^^-ii-^21  21 


*  Locke*s  'JlunightB  concerning  Education^  f  67. 

t  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Phytique  et  du  Moral  dt  rHomnUt  tome  i.,  p.  IM. 

i  De  CAUination  Mentate,  2d  edit.,  p.  99,  ^  115. 

4  Oood*s  Study  o/Mtdidne,  2d  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  463. 
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In  both  of  these  figttret  the  head  rises  to  a  great  height  above  the  eyes  ,  but 
in  Jervis  it  slopes  rapidly  on  the  two  sides  of  13,  Benevolence,  indicating 
Imitation  deficient ;  whereas  in  Miss  Clara  Fisher  it  is  as  high  as  21, 
Imitation,  as  at  Benevolence,  indicating  both  organs  to  be  large. 

Order  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

These  faculties  commQnicate  to  man  and  animals  knowledge  of  their 
own  internal  sensations,  and  also  of  the  external  world ;  their  object  is 
to  know  existence  and  to  perceive  qualities  and  relations.  Dr.  Spaiz- 
heim*s  latest  division  of  thenx  is  into  three  genera : 

"  I.  The  £xternal  Senses. 

*'  II.  The  Internal  Senses,  or  perceptive  faculties  which  procnre  imow 
ledge  of  external  objects,  their  physical  qualities,  and  variooa 
relation^.  . 

"  III.  The  Reflective  Faculties."* 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I  here  adopt  the  same  classification  ;  al- 
ihough,  as  noticed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.,  it  is  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable. But  until  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  themselves  ahall  b« 
more  complete  than  at  present,  an  accurate  arrangement  of  them-cmnniot 
be  attained. 

Gjsnus  I.—EXTERNAL  SENSES. 

By  means  of  the  Senses  man  and  animals  are  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  the  external  world.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  his  PkynogTunmcMl 
SysteMf  and,  in  his  more  recent  work,  Phrenologyt  gives  admirable  trea- 
tises on  the  senses  ;  of  which  I  shall  avail  myseU  largely  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  philisophers  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  senses  have,  in  many  instances,  been  whimsical,  extravagant,  and 
contradictory. 

Since  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  the  greater  number  of  philosophical 
systems  rest  on  the  axiom  of  Aristotle,  that  all  ideas  come  into  the  mind 
by  means  of  the  external  senses.  According  to  this  notion,  he  who  pos- 
sesses them  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  is  able  to  manifest  most 
powerfully  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
faculties,  both  of  man  and  animals,  ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  senses,  and  to  the  education  bestowed  upon  them.  Daily 
experience,  however,  contradicts  this  hypothesis.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown's 
doctrine  is,  that  in  the  sensations  "  we  find  the  rude  elements  of  all  oui 
knowledge,  the  materials  on  which  the  mind  is  erer  operating,  and  with- 
out which  it  seems  to  us  almost  impossible  that  it  could  have^^ratedat 
all,  or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious  of  its 
own  inert  existence."! 

Philosophers  of  another  class  maintain,  that  the  mind  acts  indepen- 
dently of  all  organization,  and  that  the  senses,  instead  of  being  instru- 
ments of  action,  are  rather  impediments  to  it.  They  complain  much  of 
the  illusions  of  the  senses ;  and  despise  all  testimony,  and  all  conclusions 
grounded  upon  sensation.     Such  notions  aro  unworthy  of  being  refuted. 

Other  philosophers,  again,  have  attributed  to  the  external  senses  many 
acts  which  ate  performs  by  the  internal  faculties  alone.  For  instance, 
Helvetius  has  said,  that  man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of  his  hands ; 
and  that,  if  the  hoof  of  the  hone  had  been  joined  to  the  human  arm,  he 
would  have  been  still  wandering  wild  in  the  woods.     But  many  animaJi 

*  PAatoMpUcoZ  Frmcipln  of  Phrenology.  Boston,  United  States,  1838. 
»•  &9  i  (tectwts,  *oL  i.,  p.  30Q, 
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jaTe  instrumenta  equally  curioas  and  perfect  in  airucture  with  those  to 
which  peculiar  capacities  of  mind  have  been  attributed  in  man ;  and  yet 
these  instruments  do  not  produce  in  them  the  corresponding  functions. 
VIonkeys  have  hands  almost  as  nicely  formed  as  those  which  are  attached 
»o  the  liuman  arm ;  but  do  monkeys  put  wood  upon  the  fire  to  support 
combustion  1  or  do  they  construct  works  of  art  1  According  to  this  theory, 
also,  insects,  craw-fisb,  lobsters,  and  still  more  the  cuttle-fish,  ought  to 
have  exact  ideas  of  extension,  of  size,  and  of  the  theorems  of  geometry, 
in  consequence  of  their  numerous  and  perfect  organs  of  touch. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  external  instruments  are  often  similar, 
while  the  functions  performed  by  them  are  quite  different.  The  hare  and 
rabbit  have  similar  feet ;  yet  the  hare  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  fields,  while 
the  rabbit  burrows  under  ground.  We  have  also  examples  of  similar 
functions  observed  in  animals  which  have  instrumente  quite  different.  The 
proboscis  is  to  the  elephant  what  the  hand  is  to  man  and  to  the  monkey. 
The  hands  of  monkeye  and  ihe  feet  of  parrots  and  squirrels  are  certainly 
different ;  yet,  by  means  of  these  instruments,  they  all  move  their  food  to 
their  mouths  in  eatmg.  In  order  to  dig  up  truffies,  the  hog  ploughs  the 
earth  with  his  snout,  and  the  dog  scratches  it  with  his  feet. 

Some  have  taught  that  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  not  ordained  by 
nature,  but  acquired  by  experience.  Much,  for  example,  has  been  written 
about  the  recHficalicn  of  the  sense  of  sight  b^  means  of  touch ;  and  about 
what  they  call  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  * 

Each  sense,  howev^,  performs  its  functions  in  consequence  of  its  own 
innate  constitution  alone ;  and  the  relations  of  every  sense  to  external 
impressions  are  determinate,  and  subjected  to  positive  laws.  If  an  odour 
make  an  impression  upon  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  impression  is  immediately 
found  to  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable;  and  this  feehng  arises  from  the 
constitution  of  the  sense,  and  the  relation  estab'lished  between  it  and  the 
odorous  particles  which  excite  it  to  activity.  The  functions  of  every  sense 
depend  only  on  its  peculiar  oiganixatiott ;  and  hence  no  preceding  exer- 
cise or  habit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire  the  speciai  power  of  any 
tense.  If  the  organization  be  perfect,  the  functions  are  perfect  also ;  and 
if  the  organization  be  diseased,  the  functions  are  deranged,  notwithstand- 
ing all  preceding  exercise.  If  the  optic  apparatus  be  perfect  in  newly- 
hatched  birds,  their  sight  is  perfect ;  as  is  the  case  with  chickens,  ducks, 
partridges,  and  quails ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  first  entrance  into  life,  the 
orgranizatioo  of  tbe  eyes  or  the  ears  be  impinrfect,  the  power  of  the  animal  to 
see  or  hear  is  proportionally  deficient.  In  adult  persons  vision  is  deranged 
if  the  eyes  be  diseased.  In  old  persons  the  function  of  the  five  senses 
lose  their  energy,  because  the  Tital  power  of  the  organs  is  diminished. 

It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Nature  should  have  produced  any 
sense  which  could  not  perform  its  functions  without  being  supported  by 
another  and  a  different  sense ;  that,  for  example,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  see  without  feeling,  or  to  hear  without  seeing.  Hence  the  propositions 
appear  self-evident — ^that  no  sense  acquires  its  functions  by  means  of  any 
other  sense,  and  that  any  one  sense  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  producing 
the  sensations  experienced  by  means  o(aU  the  senses  collectively.  But 
we  most  observe,  that  different  senses  may  enable  us  to  perceive  the  same 
object ;  and  that  one  sense  is  more  fitted  than  another  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted vrith  different  objects  and  their  qualities.  For  example,  we  may 
obttiin  a  conception  of  the  figure  of  a  book  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  also  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Each  sense,  as  already  observed,  is  subject  to  its  own  positive  laws. 
For  example,  we  see  according  to  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  lighs ;  and 
hence,  a  straight  rod  half  plunged  in  water  appears  crooked,  although  touch 
proves  th%t,  in  this  situation,  the  rod  continues  straight. 
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This  is  a  kind  of  rectiSeation  ;  bat  it  mnst  not  be  confoanded  with  the 
doctrine  which  maintaine  that  one  sense  acquires  its  fanctiona  by  means 
of  the  rectification  of  another  sense.    Touch  may  show  that  a  rod  which 
IS  plunged  in  water,  and  looks  crooked,  is  straight ;  but  the  eyes  will  see 
it  crooked  as  before.     The  rectifications  thus  effected  by  the  senses  are 
mutual,  and  not  the  prerogative  of  one  sense.     In  this  yiew  the  eyes 
may  rectify  the  sense  of  touch.     If,  without  our  knowledge,  a  piece  of 
thin  paper  be  placed  between  one  of  our  fingers  and  the  thumb,  we  may 
not  fed  but  we  may  see  it.     Even  smell  and  taste  may  rectify  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  of  touch.    Thus,  many  fluids  look  like  water,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discover  them  to  be  different  substances  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  smell  and  taste.     Thus  each  sense  has 
its  peculiar  and  independent  functions,  and  each  is  subject  to  positive 
laws.     But  every  sense  also  perceives  impressions  of  which  another  is 
not  susceptible ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance  that  the 
external  senses  rectify  one  another ;  or  rather  produce,  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, an  extent  of  accurate  conception,  which,  in  an  unconnected  state, 
they  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing. 

It  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  point  out  accurately  the  precise 
limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  ;  because,  in  every  act  of  perception 
their  instrumentality  is  combined  with  that  of  the  internal  faculties  of  thi 
mind  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  to  what  extent  the  act  depeodi 
upon  the  one,  and  to  what  extent  upon  the  other^  For  the  elncidatioB 
of  this  point,  I  submit  the  following  considerations  to  the  reader : 

The  external  organs  of  the  senses  do  nol  form  ideas.  For  example, 
when  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  hand,  it  is  not  the  nerves  of  touch 
which  form  the  conception  of  the  objects  making  the  impression  ;  they 
merely  receive  that  impression,  and  communicate  it  to  the  brain,  and  as 
internal  faadty  of  the  mind  perceives,  or  forms  an  idea  of  the  object  by 
which  the  impression  is  caused.  Without  the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  in- 
ternal faculty  could  not  experience  the  perception ;  because  the  medium 
of  communication  between  it  and  the  object  would  be  wanting. 

Hence,  previously  to  every  perception,  there  mast  be  an  impression  on 
the  external  organs  of  sense  ;  and  the  function  of  these  organs  appeals  ts 
consist  in  receiving  and  transmitting  this  impression  to  the  brain  and  inter- 
nal faculties.  The  nature  of  the  impression  depends  on  the  constitution 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  on  the  relations  established  between  them  and 
external  objects ;  and,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  human  will  to 
change  either  the  constitution  of  the  senses  or  the  relations  between  them 
and  the  external  world,  it  is  clearly  absurd  to  speak  of  acquired  impressions. 

But,  as  the  senses  are  constituted  with  a  determinate  relation  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  the  brain  and  internal  faculties -«re  constituted  with  a 
determinate  relation  to  the  organs  of  sense.  In  virtue  of  the  first  relation, 
a  certain  object  makes  a  certain  impression ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  seoood, 
a  certain  impression  gives  rise  to  a  certain  perception :  and  both  depend 
on  nature,  and  not  on  the  will,  nOr  on  exercise  or  habit. 

Bat  we  must  distinguish  between  the  perceptions  we  experience  of 
external  objects,  and  the  inferences  concerning  their  qualities  which  we 
draw  by  reasoning  from  these  perceptions.  All  those  ideas  which  are 
pure  perceptions  are  formed  intuitively,  on  the  presentation  of  objects 
fitted  to  excite  them.  Inferences  from  these,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
result  of  our  reasoning  powers.  What  are  sometimes  called  **  acquired 
perceptions  "  are  merely  habits  of  reasoning  from  the  impressions  nata- 
rally  made  on  the  senses  ;  and  these  habits  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
nature  as  the  original  perceptions.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  visible  and 
tangible  ajipearances  of  bodies  are  simple  perceptions,  because,  after  the 
'•mplsst  experience  of  some  of  these  being  deceitful,  we  cannot,  in  the 
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•lightest  degree,  alter  our  perceptions  of  them.  For  example,  a  rod  half 
immersed  in  water  appears  crooked,  in  defiance  ef  every  endeavour  to  see 
it  straight.  When  we  stand  three  or  four  yards  distant  from  a  mirror, 
and  perceive  our  image  in  it,  we  cannot,  by  any  efforts,  succeed  in  per- 
eeiving  the  image  as  if  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  although  we 
know  perfectly  that  it  is  so.  It  appears  always  at  the  same  distance  be- 
hind the  surface  as  we  are  before  it.  If  a  picture  be  painted  according  to 
the  rules  of  perspective,  so  as  to  represent  a  vista  in  the  c'ountry,  or  a  long 
street  in  a  city,  we  are  altogether  incapable,  when  in  the  proper  position 
for  viewing  it,  of  perceiving  the  surface  to  be  plain.  The  picture  appears 
to  us  to  represent  objects  at  different  distances,  and  the  most  determined 
resohition  to  see  them  all  equally  near  is  of  no  avail,  although  we  know 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  so.* 

If,  previously  to  experience,  all  objects  seen  by  the  eye  appear  only  as 
of  different  colours  and  shades,  and  all  equally  near,  although  really  at 
difierent  distances  ;  and  if  we  learn  by  experience  only,  that  this  natural 
appearance  is  deceitful^  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  one  object  is  near  and 
another  distant ;  I  cannot  perceive  a  reason  why  we  might  not  learn,  by 
experience,  also  to  perceive  pictures  as  plain  surfaces,  and  images  as  if 
formed  on  the  surfaces  of  mirrors — in  short,  to  get  quit  altogether  of  the 
illusions  of  optics.  If  it  be  easy  to  acquire,  by  habit,  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving objects  as  at  different  distances,  which  naturally  appear  to  the  eye 
^as  all  equally  near,  it  ought  to  be  no  difficult  matter  to  learn  by  experience 
to  perceive  a  surface  to  be  plain  which  really  is  so,  after  we  are  certain 
of  the  iact ;  and  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  Colour,  form,  mag- 
nitude, and  distance  appear  to  be  objects  of  intuitive  perception,  when 
the  organs  which  take  cognizance  of  them  are  adequately  possessed ;  and, 
accordingly,  no  experience,  and  no  repetition  of  acts  of  volition,  can  alter 
such  appearances,  if  the  refraction  of  light,  the  state  of  the  oye,  and  the 
internal  faculties  continue  the  same. 

The  following  appears  to  me  to  bo  a  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses :  Whatever  perceptions  or  impres** 
sions  received  from  external  objects  can  be  fully  renewed  by  an  act  of 
recollection,  cannot  depend  exclusively  upon  the  senses ;  because  the 
organs  of  sense  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  in  the  healthy  state  never 
produce  the  impressions  which  depend  upon  their  constitution,  unless  ex- 
cited by  an  external  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  impressions  we 
are  unable  to  recall  must,  for  the  same  reason,  depend  on  the  senses  alone. 
These  principles  will  be  best  elucidated  by  examples.  In  hearing,  I  call 
that  part  of  the  impression  which  is  occasioned  by  the  vib.'ations  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  tympanum,  simply  noise ;  and  that  part  which  is  dependent 
on  the  activity  of  the  brain,  a  note.  When  a  noise  has  1)een  made  by 
striking  a  table  with  a  hammer  in  our  presence,  and  the  sound  has  ceased, 
the  noise  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  because  its  exis- 
tence depended  on  the  apparatus  of  ^e  ear  being  in  a  certain  state  of 
excitation,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  volition.  But  if  an 
individual  is  endowed  with  the  internal  faculty  of  Tune,  and  if  a  pieco 
of  music  be  played  over  in  his  presence,  then,  afier  the  noise  of  the  instru- 
ment has  ceased,  although  he  cannot  recall  that  noise,  he  can  with  facility 
reproduce  the  internal  impressions  which  the  notes  made  upon  his  mind  ; 
in  short,  be  ca6  enjoy  the  tune  internally  anew,  by  an  act  of  recollection. 

*  I  am  informed  that  there  are  individuals,  enjoying  perfect  vision,  who  see 
their  own  image  always  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  at  whatever  distance  the| 
stand  from  it ;  who  naturally  see  paintings  (a  diorama  of  a  valley,  for  instance) 
as  plain  surfaces,  and  who  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  mental  effort  to  perceive 
perspective  ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  case.  The  organ  of  size  was  defieieat 
m  the  only  two  individuals  thus  constituted  whom  I  have  seen. 
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And  w  most  8oand«  have  something  masical  in  them,  he  may  also  recail 
the  note  made  by  the  hammer  in  striking  the  table,  but  not  the  noise.     Thr 
power  of  experiencing  the  perception  of  melody,  and  of  enjoying  tbe  iai> 
prewions  which  it  mases,  appears,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  internal 
faculty  of  Tune,  while  the  noise  alone  depends  upon  the  ear.     Hence  the 
perfection  of  the  power  of  perceiving  melody  in  any  iiidividuai  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  external  ear  alone,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  joint  perfection  of  that  organ  and  the  internal  faculty  of  Tone.     With- 
out the  auditory  apparatus  the  internal  faculty  could  not  receive  the  im- 
pressions ;  but  that  apparatus  could  never  of  itself  produce  the  perception 
of  melody.     Accordingly,  we  see  every  day  that  many  individuals  enjoy 
the  sense  of  hearing  unimpaired,  who  have  no  perception  of  melody.     The 
same  principles,  applied  to  the  other  senses,  will  point  oat  distinctly  the 
precise  limit  of  their  functions.     We  way  take  an  example  from  the  sense 
of  touch.    If  we  embrace  a  square  body  with  the  hands,  certain  impres- 
sions are  made  on  the  nerves  of  touch,  called  sensations,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  mind  forms  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  body.     Now,  we 
can  recall  the  conception  of  the  figure,  but  not  the  sensation  which  ex- 
cited it.      The  conception,  therefore,  depends  on  an  internal  faculty ; 
the  sensation  on  the  nerves  of  touch.    The  perception,  however,  depends 
as  entirely  on  nature  as  the  sensation ;  and  the  power  of  perceiving  the 
form  of  the  body  h  not  acquired  by  experience. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes  on  this  head,  that,  where  the  same  ideas  are 
acquired  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  or  more  senses,  the  ideas  cannot 
possibly  be  fanned  by  the  senses ;  because  Nature,  so  far  as  man  has 
discovered,  never  endows  different  instruments  with  the  same  funciionst 
in  the  same  individual.  For  example,  we  can  acquire  ideas  of  form  by 
tbe  instrumentality  of  the  sense  of  Sight,  and  likewise  by  means  of  Touch. 
Now,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of 
figure  is  formed,  not  by  the  eyes,  nor  by  the  nerves  of  Touch,  because  this 
would  be  an  instance  of  two  separate  senses  performing  the  same  func- 
tion ;  but  by  an  internal  faculty,  which  perceives  figure,  in  consequence 
of  impressions  made  on  either  of  these  two  different  senses.  The  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  eye  are  totally  different  from  those  made 
upon  the  nerves  of  Touch,  but  the  internal  faculty  is  adapted  by  nature 
to  both ;  and  hence  the  same  perceptions  are  experienced  by  means  of  the 
same  faculty,  although  through  the  instrumentality  of  different  media. 
The  same  function,  however,  is  not  performed  by  distinct  senses. 

These  views  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  illustrated  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  phenomena  which  take  place  when  the  organs  of  sense  are 
diseased.  For  example,  when  the  ear  becomes  inflamed,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  noises  having  no  external  causes  are  heard ;  when  too  much 
blood  flows  into  the  eye,  impressions  like  those  of  light  are  perceived  ; 
when  the  nerves  of  Taste  become  diseased,  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
disagreeable  savours  ;  when  the  nerves  of  Touch  are  excited  by  internal 
causes,  a  tickling  or  disagreeable  sensation  is  felt ;  when  the  muscular 
system  is  relaxed  by  nervous  diseases,  and  flying  spasms  occur  over  the 
body,  impressions  occasionally  arise  from  these  spasmodic  affections,  so 
precisely  resembling  those  of  touch,  that  the  individual  is  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

There  is  reason  to  conjecture,  that  particular  parts  of  the  brain  receive 
the  impressions  transmitted  by  the  different  external  senses,  and  that  it 
is  by  their  instrumentality,  that  the  gourmand,  for  instance,  recalls  the 
flavour  of  a  particular  dish.  He  cannot  reproduce  the  sensation,  which 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  nerves  of  taste  ;  but  he  can  recall  all  ihat 
"f  T'^b*^  •*"  ^***  perception,  or  that  depends  on  the  activity  of  any  part 
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Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  ridiculotn  theories  which  have  been 
framed  by  philosophers,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  perception. 
Aristotlo  taught,  says  D^.  Reid,  "  that,  as  oar  senses  cannot  receive  ex- 
ternal material  objects  themselves,  they  receive  their  species,  that  iSfiheij 
images  or  forms  without  the  matter,  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal, 
without  any  of  the  matter  of  it."*  The  Platonists  differed  from  Aristotle 
in  maititaining,  "that  there  exist  eternal  andimimutaUe  ideas,  which  were 
prior  to  the  objects  of  sense,  ind  about  which  all  science  was  employed." 
They  agreed  with  him,  however,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  ideas 
are  perceived.  Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  Mr.  Locke  represents 
our  manner  of  perceiving  external  objects  by  comparing  the  understand- 
ing to  a  "  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening 
left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resembUnces  or  ideas  of  things  without.*' 
The  notion  of  all  these  philosophers  was,  that,  from  the  existence  of  thes«) 
images  or  ideas,  the  mind  inferred,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  existence 
of  the  external  objects  themselves. 

Dr.  Ried  refuted,  by  a  very  simple  process,  these  doctrines.  He  point- 
ed  oat  merely  the  fact,  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  that  certain  impres- 
sions, produced  by  external  objects  on  our  organs  of  sense,  are  followed 
by  certain  sensations ;  that  these  sensations  are  followed  by  perceptions 
of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  erhich  the  impressions  are 
made ;  and  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are  equally  involuntary  and 
incomprehensible  to  us. .  ^  « 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  doctrine  abov^  laid  down  regarding  the 
functions  of  the  senses,  corresponds  precisely  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Reid. 

The  organs  of  each  sense  are  double ;  and  yet  the  consciousness  of  all 
impressions  experienced  by  the  mind  is  single.  Various  theories  have 
been  proponndeid  to  account  for  this  fact ;  but  none  of  ^m  is  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Uall  ventured  to  give  an  explanation  different  from  them  all.  "  He 
distinguishes  two  states  of  activity  in  the  organs  of  the  senses,  calling  one 
active,  the  other  passive.  The  functions  are  passive,  if  performed  inde- 
pendently of  the  will ;  the  eye,  for  instance,  necessarily  perceives  the 
light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  the  ear  the  vibrations  propagated  to  it. 
Now:,  we  perceive  passivdy  with  both  organs,  says  he ;  we  see  with  both 
eyes,  hear  with  both  ears,  but  the  active  state  is  confined  to  one  organ, 
and  commonly  to  the  strongest  We  see  with  both  eyes  at  the  same 
time,  bat  we  look  with  one  only ;  we  hear  with  both  ears,  we  listen  on^ 
with  one ;  we  feel  with  both  hands,  we  touch  with  but  one,  &c. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  look  with  one  eye  only.  In  placing  a 
pencil  or  any  other  thin  body  between  us  and  a  light,  keeping  both  e^es 
open,  and  throwing  the  axis  of  vision,  the  stick,  and  the  light  into  a  rigl  t 
line,  did  we  look  with  both  eyes,  the  pencil  should  occupy  the  diagonal, 
and  its  shadow  fall  on  the  nose.  But  this  always  falls  on  one  eye,  on 
that  which  the  person,  who  makes  the  experiment,  ordinarily  uses  in  look- 
ing with  attention.  If  the  pencil  be  kept  in  the  same  position,  and  the 
eye  not  employed  in  looking  be  shut,  the  relative  direction  of  the  objects 
will  seem  to  remain  the  same ;  but  if  he  shut  the  eye  with  which  he  look- 
ed, it  will  be  altered,  and  the  pencil  will  appear  removed  far  from  its 
former  place.  Again,  let  any  one  look  at  a  point  but  a  little  way  distant, 
both  eyes  will  seem  directed  toward  it ;  let  him  then  shut  his  eyes  alter- 
nately. If  he  close  the  one  with  which  he  did  not  look,  the  other  remains 
motionless ;  but  if  he  shut  that  with  which  he  looked,  the  other  turns 
immediately  a  little  inward,  in  order  to  fix  the  point.  Moreover,  the 
eyes  of  many  animals  are  placed  laterally,  and  cannot  both  be  directed  at 
«nee  tQ  the  same  object.    Finally,  the  gestures  of  man  and  animals  prove 

*  Etfay  <m  the  IrUelUctwU  Powertf  p.  25. 
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tlAt  they  look  with  one  eye  and  listen  with  one  ear ;  for  they  direct  one 
eye  or  one  ear  toward  the  object  to.be  seen  or  beard."* 

'*  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  Dr.  Gall^s  explanation  seems 
to  me"  says  Dr.  SpttTzbeim,  "  little  satisfactory.  Indeed  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that,  passively,  we  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions 
of  both  organs  of  any  sense,  not  only  if  one,  but  also  if  different  objects 
impress  tlui  two.  £ve&4ifferent  impressions  of  different  objects  may  be 
perceived  by  both  organs  of  two  senses  at  once.  We  may,  for  instance, 
with  both  eyes  see  different  objects  at  the  moment  that  with  both  ears  we 
hear  different  sounds.  As  soon  as  we  are  attentive,  however,  as  soon 
as  we  look  or  listen,  we  perceive  but  one  impression.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  attend  to  two  different  discourses  at  once.  The  leader  of 
an  orchestra  hears  passively  all  the  instruments,  but  he  cannot  be  atten- 
tive except  to  one.  The  rapidity  of  mental  action  deceives  several,  and 
makes  them  think  it  possible  to  attend  to  different  objecto  at  the  same 
moment.  It  follows,  that  there  is  a  di^rence  between  the  active  and 
passive  state  of  the  senses  ;  but  whether  this  difference  suffices  to  explain 
the  single  consciousness  of  every  sense  is  another  question ;  I  think  it 
does  not. 

**  First,  this  explanation  would  apply  only  to  functions  in  their  active, 
not  at  all  in  their  paasive,tstete ;  and  the  cause  of  single  consciousness 
must  be  the  same  in  both.  Farther,  the  active  state  is  not  produced  hj 
the  external  senses  themselves,  any  more  than  voluntary  motion  by  the 
mere  muscles.  Some  internal  power  j-enders  the  senses  active ;  they 
themselves  are  always  passive,  and  merely  propagate  external  impres* 
sions ;  they  appear  active  only  when  something  internal  employs  them  to 
receive  and  to  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain.  It  is,  therefore,  proba- 
ble that  the  internal  cause,  which  exettes  only  a  single  organ  of  the  ex- 
ternal causes  to  activity,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  single  consciousness  of 
different  impressions.  Dr.  GalPs  explanation  of  single  consciousness  is, 
consequently,  not  only  grounded  upon  an  inaccurate  notion,  but  would  be 
iar  from  satisfactory,  were  the  supposition  even  true."t 

The  mind  has  no  consciousness  either  of  the  existence  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  or  of  the  functions  performed  by  them.  When  the  table  ia  struck, 
and  we  attend  to  the  subject  of  our  own  consciousness,  we  perceive  the 
impression  of  a  sound ;  but  by  this  attention  we  do  not  discover  that  the 
impression  has  been  experienced  by  the  instrumentality  of  any  organ 
whatever.  Hence  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  always  directed  to  the 
objects  which  make  the  impression,  and  not  to  the  instruments  by  means 
of  which  the  impressions  are  experienced.  The  instrumente  perform 
their  functions  under  Nature's  care,  and,  as  already  observed,  are  not 
subject  to  the  will.  We  should  have  been  distracted,  not  benefited,  bj 
a  consciousness  of  their  action.  When  they  become  diseased  we  obtain 
this  consciousness,  and  it  is  painful.  Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  this 
fact,  whose  eyes  or  ears  have  been  inflamed. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that  "  the  brain  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
every  kind  of  perception,  even  to  that  of  the  inmiediate  functions  of  the 
external  senses ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it  is  probable,  that 
one  fondamental  power,  inherent  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  knows 
and  conceives,  as  sensations,  all  the  varied  impressions  made  on  the  ex- 
ternal  senses.  Some  phrenologists  think  that  each  external  sense  has  a 
peculiar  portion  of  brain  for  this  end,  and  that  the  combined  action  of  its 
nerve  and  of  this  cerebral  part  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
functions — that  the  nerve  of  taste  and  a  portion  of  brain,  for  instance,  are 
necessary  to  perceive  savours  ;  the  olfactory  nerve  and  a  cerebral  part, 
to  distinguish  colours,  &c.  I  do  not  believe  that  consciousness  happens 
*  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  Phrenology y  p.  221.  f  Lib,  cit,  p.  222, 
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■ 
withodt  brain,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  surmise  that  the  immediate  func- 
tions of  each  external  sense  require  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  in 
order  to  be  recognised  as  determinate  sensations.*'*  Dr.  Caldwell,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  with  justice,  regards  the  opinion  here  expressed  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim  as  at  variance  with  sound  physiology,!  and  the  facts  which 
I  shall  adduce  on  p.  276  will  show  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
there  is  an  internal  organ  in  the  brain  which  is  connected  with  vision. 

After  those  general  considerations,  which  apply  to  all  the  external 
senses,  a  few  words  may  be  added  oh  the  specific  functions  of  each  sense 
in  particular. 

FEELING  OR  TOUCH. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  inferred,  from  pathological  facts,  that  the  nerves  of 
inotion  must  be  distinct  from  the  nerves  of  feeling  ;t  and  subsequent  ex- 
periments have  proved  his  inference  to  be  well  founded.  This  subject 
has  been  treated  of  on  page  65.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  continued,  not 
only  over  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body,  but  even  over  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  gives  rise  to  the  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  of  the 
variations  of  temperature  ;  and  of  dryness  and  moisture.  These  cannot 
be  recalled  by  the  will ;  and  I  therefore  consider  them  as  depending 'on 
the  sense  alone. 

This  sense  is  usually  supposed  to  convey  to  us  impressions,  not  merely 
of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  pleasure,  but  also  of  the  resistance  met  with  by 
the  body  when  in  contact  with  external  objects.     This,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  mistake  ;  and,  in  reality,  there  is  a  sense  altogether  distinct  from 
that  of  feeling  properly  so  called,  and  of  which  the  nerves  are  those  already 
mentioned  on  page  68,  as  conveying  to  the  brain  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  muscles — in  other  words,  of  the  degree  of  contraction  or  force 
which  they  are  exerting  at  the  time.     The  existence  of  such  a  sense  is 
distinctly  maintained  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.     '*  The  feeling  of  resis- 
tance," says  he,  **  is,  I  conceive,  ^o  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  organ  of  tduch, 
but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once 
directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a  distinct  organ  of  sense  ;  the  affec- 
tions of  which,  particularly  as  existing  in  combination  with  other  feelings, 
and  modifying  our  judgments  concerning  these,  (as  in  the  case  of  distant 
vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  our  other  sensi- 
tive organs."^    This  passage,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  was  written  about 
fifteen  years  before  the  nerve  of  the  sense  was  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.     Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  The  Phrenological  Jounta/,li  has  adduced  many  facts 
and  arguments  confirmatory  of  Dr.  Brown*s  opinion.     One  case  commu- 
nicated to  the  JoumallT  by  a  medical  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  seems  quite 
decisive.    **  I  was  consulted,"  says  he,  **  by  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the- 
country  who  has  had  a  singular  paralytic  affection.     He  lost  the  power 
of  motion  in  his  arms,  but  retained  sensation  acutely,  and  felt  another 
person's  hand  cold  or  warm,  as  th^  case  might  be.    (This  indicated  the 
na-ves  of  feeling;  distributed  to  the  skin,  to  be  uninjured,  while  the  motor 

*  Spurzheim*s  Phrenology^  p.  257. 

t  Cald well's  Elements  of  Phrenology y  2d  edit.,  p.  21. 

X  See  Spurzheim's  Physiognomies  Svstemt  1815,  p.  23,  and  Phrenologies 
1818,  p.  236.     Also  bis  Anatomy  of  the  nrain,  sect,  iii.,  p.  37,  et  seq, 

6  Lectiare%  vol.  i.,  p.  496. 

II  Vol.  ix.,  p.  193 ;  see  also  bis  other  papers  there  referred  to,  particularly 
that  on  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  vol.  iv.,  p.  266.  Sir  Georg[e  Mackenzie  has 
conimented  on  Mr.  Simpson's  essay  mentioned  in  the  text,  m  vol.  ix.,  p.  349 

T  Vol.  iv.,  p.  315. 
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• 
rune*,  which  conTey  the  mandates  of  the  will  to  the  mascles  and  cf  "m 
them  to  contract,  were  impaired.)  Now«  at  the  distance  of  three  weeks, 
he  has  regained  the  power  of  motion,  but  has  lost  the  sense  of  the  state 
of  the  muscles  so  completely  that  he  cannot  adapt  his  muse  alar  contrac- 
tions to  the  purpose  he  has  in  view.  (The  motor  nerve  had  recovered 
its  health,  bat  the  nerve  of  the  sente  of  resistance  continued  powerless.) 
In  seizing  a  small  object,  he  bears  down  upon  it  with  his  extended  hand, 
gathers  it  in,  and  grasps  it  like  a  vice,  not  aware  of  the  disproportion  of 
bis  etfort.  He.has  at  the  same  time  the  complete  command  of  his  muscles 
as  to  contraction  and  relaxation,  but  wants  only  the  sense  of  their  state." 

Hunger  and  thirst  seem  to  constitute  a  peculiar  sense,  of  which  the 
stomach  and  throat,  and  nerves  connecting  them  with  the  brain,  are  the 
external  organs,  and  the  organ  of  Alimentiveness  the  cerebral  part  in 
which  the  sensations  are  experienced.* 

Thus  the  number  of  the  senses  appears  to  be  seven,  instead  of  five. 

TASTE.  . 

Thb  function  of  this  sense  is  to  produce  sensations  of  taste  alone ;  and 
these  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  will.  We  may  judge  of  the  qualities  of 
external  bodies  by  means  of  the  impressions  made  on  this  sense  ;  but  to 
form  ideas  of  such  quaUties  is  the  province  of  the  internal  faculties. 

SMELL. 

X 

Bt  means  of  smell  the  external  world  acts  upon  man  and  ammals  from 
a  distance.  Odoreus  particles  are  conveyed  from  bodies,  and  infonn 
sentient  beings  of  the  existence  of  the  substances  from  which  they  emanate. 
The  functions  of  smell  are  confined  to  the  producing  of  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  whea  the  organ  is  so  affected.  These  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Various  ideas  are  formed  of  the 
qualities  of  external  bodies, -by  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  this 
sense;  but  these  ideas  are  formed  by  the  internal  faculties  of  the  mind. 

HEARING.' 

In  new-born  children  this  sense  is  not  yet  active ;  but  it  improves  by 
degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigour  of  the  organ  increases.  It  is  a 
very  common  opinion,  that  music  and  the^  faculty  of  speech  are  the 
result  of  the  sense  of  hearing  ;  but  this  notion  is  erroneous. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  auditory  apparatus,  being  excited  to  activity 
by  an  external  cause,  produces  only  the  impression  of  noise  ;  and  here  lis 
functions  terminate.  If,  besides,  the  faculty  of  Tune  be  possessed  by 
«ny  individual,  melody  in  sounds  is  perceived  by  that  faculty.  If  the 
faculty  be  not  possessed,  such  perceptions  cannot  exist.  Hence,  among 
birds,  although  the  female  hears  as  well  as  the  male,  yet  the  song  of  the 
male  is  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  female,  and  in  him  the  organ 
of  Tune  is  larger.  Among  mankind,  also,  many  individuals  hear,  and  yet 
are  insensible  to  melody.  Thus,  both  in  man  and  other  animals,  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  perfection  of  hearing  and  the  perfection  of  the 
power  of  perceiving  melody.  If  it  were  part  of  the  function  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  to  give  the  perception  of  melody,  how  could  it  happen  that, 
in  one  individual,  the  apparatus  can  perform  only  one-half  of  its  function, 
while  in  others  it  performs  the  whole  1     This  is  not  like  Nature's  work. 

*  ^®®^- 1^  of  this  work ;  and  a  paper  on  Alimentiveness,  by  Mr.  Robert 
vox,  m  The  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  x.  " 
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Farther,  hearing  cannot  produce  masic ;  because  the  auditory  apparatua 
is  excited  odly  by  sounds  which  are  already  produced  ;  while  the  first 
masician  must  have  begun  to  produce  music  before  he  had  heard  it,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  done  so  from  an  internal  impulse  of  the  mind. 
Singing- birds  also,  which  have  been  hatched  by  strange  females,  sing 
naturally,  and  without  any  instruction,  the  song  of  their  species  as  soon 
as  their  internal  organization  is  active.  Hence  the  males  of  every  species 
preserve  their  natural  song,  thouffh  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
society  of  individuals  of  a  different  kind.  Hence  also,  musicians  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  continue  to  compose.  They  possess  the  internal  faculty ; 
and  it,  being  independent  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  conceives  the  impres- 
sions which  different  sounds  naturally  produce,  long  after  the  ear  has 
ceased  to  be  capable  of  allowing  these  sounds  to  be  heard  anew.  Hence, 
likewise,  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  an  innate  feeling  of  measure  and 
cadence.  Though,  however,  hearing  does  not  produce  music,  yet,  without 
an  auditory  apparatus  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  by  tones, 
melody  could  not  be  perceived ;  and,  unless  that  apparatus  had  been  once 
possessed,  neither  could  melody  be  produced,  because  the  individual 
could  not  judge  of  the  impressions  which  the  sounds  he  made  were  fitted 
to  make  upon  those  who  hear. 

Another  common  opinion  is,  that  hearing  alone,  or  hearing  and  voice 
jointly,  produce  the  Ausulty  of  speech.     This  error  will  be  refuted,  by  con- 
sidering in  what  any  language  consists,  and  how  every  language  is  pro- 
duced.    Language  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. 
In  both  kinds  a  certain  sign  is  used  to  indicate  to  others  certain  feelings 
or  ideas  of  the  mind.     Various  motions  of  the  body  and  expressions  of 
the  countenance,  the  moment  they  are  beheld,  indicate  certain  emotions 
and  sentiments.     In  this  case  the  expression  of  the  countenance  or  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  a  sign  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  in  us  the  perception 
of  the  feeling.     The  meaning  of  the  sign  is  understood  by  all  men,  withoui 
instruction  or  experience.     It  is  obvious  that  its  power,  in  this  case,  to 
excite  the  perception,  does  not  depend  either  upon  hearing  or  voice  ;  for 
neither  is  employed  in  producing  it :  but  that  the  effect  is  an  ultimate 
fact  of  our  constitution,  which  must  be  referred  to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Besides  these  signs,  however,  we  make  use  of  many  others  to  communicate 
our  thoughts,  which  have  no  original  connexion  with  the  things  signified. 
For  example,  the  word  tahle  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing 
upon  which  I  now  write.     How,  then,  does  the  word  happen  to  indicate 
the  thing  1     The  internal  faculties  first  conceive  the  object :  having  done 
so,  they  wish  to  fix  upon  a  sign  by  which  that  conception  may  be  recalled 
or  communicated.     They  therefore  employ  the  organs  of  voice  to  make 
the  sound  which  we  express  when  we  utter  the  wvrd  table.     The  thing 
itself  being  pointed  out,  and  the  sound  being  uttered  at  the  same  time, 
the  meaning  of  the  sound  becomes  understood ;  and  hence  every  time  it  * 
is  pronounced,  the  idea  of  the  thing  ie  suggested.     But  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  the  organs  of  voice,  conceive  the 
idea  of  the  table.     This  is  done  by  the  internal  faculties  alone  ;  and  these 
merely  make  use  of  the  organs  of  ^oice  as  instruments  for  producing  a  siffn. 
Hence,  the  reason  why  monkeys  do  not  speak  is,  not  that  they  want  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  organs  of  voice»  but  that  they  have  not  the  internal 
faculty  which  fixes  upon  artificial  signs  to  indicate  the  conceptions  formed 
by  the  mind. 

The  proper  function,  then,  of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  confined  to  the 
production  \)f  the  impressions  which  we  call  sounds ;  yet  it  assiste  a 
great  nun^>er  of  internal  faculties. 

The  auditory  nerve  has  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  organs  ->f 
the  mo"^  sentiments,  than  with  those  of  the  intellectual  facultiea. 
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SIGHT. 

r 

Tms  last  of  the  senses  is  the  third  of  those  which  iDform  man  aw? 
other  animals  of  the  existence  of  remote  objects  by  means  of  an  interme- 
dium ;  and  the  intermedium,  in  this  instance,  is  light.     . 

This  sense  has  been  said  to  acquire  its  functions  by  touch  or  by  habit 
Bishop  Berkeley  is  supposed  by  the  metaphysicians  to  have  discovered 
the  true  theory  of  vision,  and  the  result  of  his  investigation  is,  **  that  a 
man  born  blind,  boinff  made  to  see,  would  not  at  first  have  any  idea  of 
distance  by  sight.  The  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest  objects  as  well  as  the 
nearest,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind.'**  Dr. 
Reid  and  many  other  philosophers  have  written  ingenious  disquisitions, 
to  show  that  our  perceptions  of  distance,  figure,  and  motion  are  acquired. 
**  Philosophy,"  says  Mr.  James  Mill,  *'  has  ascertained  that  we  derive 
nothing  from  the  eye  whatever  but  sensations  of  colour ;  that  the  idea 
of  extension,  in  which  size,  and  form,  and  distance  are  included,  is  derived 
from  sensations,  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  muscular  part  of  our  frame. 
How,  then,  is  it  that  we  receive  accurate  information  by  the  eye  of 
size,  and  shape,  and  distance  1  By  association  merely."!  These  specu- 
lations proceed  on  the  principle,  that  Nature  has  done  little  for  man,  and 
that  he  does  a  great  deal  for  himself,  in  endowing  himself  with  perceptive 
powers.  But  vision  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  eye  ;  and  is 
energetic  or  weak,  as  the  organization  is  perfect  or  imperfect.  Some 
animals  come  into  the  world  with  perfect  eyes ;  and  these  see  perfectly 
from  the  first.  The  butterfly  and  honeybee  fly  at  the  first  attempt,  through 
fields  and  flowery  meadows ;  and  the  young  partridge  and  chicken  run 
through  stubble  and  corn-fields.  The  sparrow,  on  taking  its  first  flight 
from  the  nest,  does  not  strike  its  head  against  a  wall,  nor  mistake  the  root 
of  a  tree  for  its  branches  ;  and  yet,  previously  to  its  first  attempt  at  flight, 
it  can  have  no  experience  of  distance. 

On  the  other  hand,  animals  which  come  into  the  world  with  eyes  in  an 
imperfect  state,  distinguish  size,  shape,  and  distance  only  by  degrees. 
This  last  is  the  case  with  new-bom  children.  During  the  first  six  weeks 
after  birth  their  eyes  are  almost  insensible  to  light;  and  it  is  only  by  degrees 
that  they  become  fit  to  perform  their  natural  functions.  When  the  organs 
are  sufliciently  matured,  however,  children  see,  without  habit  or  educa* 
tion,  as  well  and  as  accurately  as  the  greatest  philosopher. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  the  kind  of  perception  which 
we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  eyes  is  dependent  solely  on  the  constitution  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  relation  established  between  them  and  the  refraction  of 
light.     So  little  power  has  experience  to  alter  the  nature  of  our  percep- 
tions, that  even  m  some  cases  where  we  discover,  by  other  senses,  that 
the  visible  appearance  of  objects  is  illusive,  we  still  continue  to  see  that 
appearance  the  same  as  before.     The  greatest  philosopher,  standing  at 
one  end  of  a  long  alley  of  trees,  cannot  see  the  opposite  rows  equally  dis- 
tant from  one  another  at  the  farther  end,  as  they  appear  to  be  at  the  end 
nearest  to  him,  even  after  experience  has  satisfied  him  that  the  fact  really 
is  80.     He  must  see  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  which  make 
the  receding  rows  appear  to  approach  ;  and  there  is  no  diflference  in  this 
respect  between  his  perceptions  and  those  of  the  most  untutored  infant. 
In  like  manner,  a  philosopher,  on  looking  into  a  concave  spoon,'  cannot 
see  his  right  hand  upon  the  right  side,  and  his  left  upon  the  left,  even 
after  he  has  lei^rned,  by  the  study  of  the  laws  of  optics,  that  the  image  of 
himself,  which  he  sees  in  the  spoon,  is  reversed. 

•  Stewart's  DisseHation^  ii.,  p.  109. 

*  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  i.,  oh.  iii,  p.  731 
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So  confident,  however,  is  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  opinion  that  we  le&rn  to 
sec,  and  do  not  see  by  nature,  that,  after  remarking  that  "  Condillac  first 
thought  that  the  eye  judges  naturally  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situa- 
tions,  and  of  distances  :  be  afterward  was  convinced  that  this  was  an 
error,  and  retracted  it," — he  adds,  '*  Nothing  short  of  his  own  explicit 
avowal  could  have  convmced  me  that  a  writer  of  such  high  pretensions, 
and  of  such  unquestionable  ingenuity  as  Condillac,  had  really  commenced 
his  metaphysical  career  under  so  gross  and\inaccountable  a  delusion." 
Mr.  Stewart  also  expresses  his  surprise,  that  Aristotle  should  maintain 
"  that  it  is  not  from  seeing  often  nor  from  hearing  often  that  we  get  these 
senses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  getting  them  by  using  them,  we 
use  them  because  we  have  got  them." 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on  which  the  metaphysi- 
cians maintain  such  extraordinary  opinions.     They  are  two :  firtt^  The 
fact  that  new-bom  children  miss  the  object  they  mean  to  seize,  and  show 
clearly  that  they  do  not  accurately  appreciate  size,  distance,  and  relative 
position ;  and,  secondly ,  The  fact  that  a  blind  man  couched  by  Chesselden, 
on  the  first  influx  of  light  to  the  retina,  saw  all  external  objects  as  situ- 
ated in  his  eye,  and  after  a  few  weeks  perceived  distance  and  magnitude 
like  ordinary  persons.     From  these  facts  the  metaphysicians  infer  that  the 
human  being  does  not  naturally  perceive  distance,  size,  and  form,  but 
learns  to  do  so  by  experience.     The  answers  are  obvious.     The  eye  in 
the  child  is  not  perfect  till  six  weeks  afterbirth.     The  eye  newly-couched 
is  not  a  sound  eye  instantly,  nor  do  the  muscles  and  various  parts  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  thirty  years,  act  with  perfect  effect  at  the  first  attempt, 
after  the  irritation  and  torment  of  a  painful  operation ;  uid,  even  admitting 
that  the  eye  was  perfectly  sound,  the  internal  organs  which  perceive  dis- 
tance are  not  so.     By  disuse,  every  organ  of  the  body  becomes  unfitted 
for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions.     In  civilized  nations  the  mus- 
cles of  the  external  ear,  being  prevented,  by  the  head-dress,  from  acting 
during  childhood,  not  only  lose  all  contractile  power,  but  almost  dwindle 
into  nothing.    In  the  savage  state  the  power  of  moving  the  ear  is  often 
as  perfect  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals.    After  long  confinement  of  a 
limb  for  the  cure  of  fracture,  the  muscles  diminish  in  size,  and  unfitness 
for  action  is  observed.     In  the  same  way,  during  blindness,  the  organs 
which  judge  of  colour  and  distance  are  never  called  into  action,  and  there- 
fore become,  to  a  certain  extent,  unable  to  execute  their  functions,  and  it 
is  only  by  degrees  that  they  acquire  sufficient  energy  to  do  so.     In  visiting 
several  asylums  for  the  blind,  I  observed  that  the  organ  of  Colourinff  was 
imperfectly  developed  in  those  patients  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  inlancy. 
If  in  middle  life  their  vision  had  been  restored  by  an  operation,  the  organ 
of  Colouring  would  not  have  become  at  once  as  perfect  in  size  and  acti- 
vity as  if  no  previous  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  its  function  had  existed. 
Vr.  Thomas  Brown,  whose  acuteness  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  praise,  admits  that  the  lower  animals  perceive  distance  intuitively ; 
and,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  agrees  in  the  opinions  of  Berkeley,  Keid, 
and  Stewart,  yet  he  considers  the  opposite  opinion,  which  the  phrenolo- 
gists maintain,  as  far  from  ridiculous.     **  It  is,"  says  he,  **  not  more  won- 
derful, i  priorif  that  a  sensation  of  colour  should  be  immediately  followed 
by  the  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that  the  irritation  of  the  nostril, 
by  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  immediately  and  involuntarily  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a  distant  muscular  organ,  like  the 
iiaphragm,  which  produces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent  expiration  necessary 
for  expelling  the  acrid  matter."* 

It  is  very  true  that  Nature  does  not  give  us  intuitive  perceptions  of  the 
feumber  of  feet  or  inches  which  any  object  is  distant  from  us ;  because 

*  Lecturtt,  vol.  iL.  p.  69. 
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those  are  artificial  measures,  with  which  natdre  has  nothing  to  60.  BoC 
when  two  objects,  equal  in  size,  are  presented  to  the  eye,  the  one  being 
twice  as  far  distant  as  the  other,  the  mind  has  an  intaitive  perception  that 
they  are  not  equally  near,  nnlmc  ^e  external  or  internal  organs,  or  both, 
be  deficient  or  deranged. 

What,  then,  are  the  true  functions  of  the  eye  t  No  external  organ  of 
sense  forms  ideas.  The  eye,  therefore,  only  receives,  modifies,  and  traos- 
mits  the  impressions  of  light ;  and  here  its  functions  cease.  Internal 
faculties  form  conceptions  of  the  figure,  colour,  distance,  and  other  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  the  objeeta  maluBg  the  impression  :  and  the  power 
of  forming  these  conceptions  is  in  proportitm  to  the  perfection  of  the  eyes 
and  the  internal  faculties  jointly,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  the  eyes  alone.* 

The  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadriffemina  seem  to  hare  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  sense  of  sight,  and  indeed  to  form  part  of  its  organic 
apparatus.  Sosmmering  states  that  he  found  them  atrophied  in  blind 
horses,  and  Dr.  Gall  made  siniiler  observations.  Br.  Vimont  found  in 
fourteen  old  horses  which  were  one-eyed,  a  diminution  of  the  anterior  cor- 
pus quadrigeminum  opposite  to  ftbe  lost  eye ;  in  two  of  them  the  atrophy 
was  complete.  To  obtain  farther  light  on  this  subject,  he  put  out  the 
left  eyes  of  four  rabbits,  and  the  right  eyes  of  other  four ;  and  depnred 
another  of  both  eyes.  Ten  months  afterward  they  were  all  put  to  death. 
In  the  four  deprived  of  the  left  eye^  he  found  the  anterior  corpus  quadii* 
geminum  on  the  right  side  much  smaller  than  that  on  the  left,  while  the 
opposite  appearance  presented  itself  in  those  which  had  lost  the  right  eye. 
In  the  blind  rabbit  both  of  the  anterior  corpora  were  much  smaUer  than 
the  sound  one  in  any  of  the  other  rabbits.  Compared  with  the  cones- 
ponding  parts  in  a  rabbit  of  the  same  litter,  whose  eyes  were  sound,  they 
presented  a  very  perceptible  difference  of  volume.  Dr.  Vimont  adds : 
"  M.  Magendie  has  told  me,  that  he  had  observed  a  diminution,  of  a  bige- 
mina  body  in  birds,  a  short  time  after  having  put  out  one  of  their  eyes.  I 
have  repeated  the  experiment ;  it  is  exact ;  the  diminution  even  takes 
place  a  great  deal  sooner  than  in  quadrupeds."!  He  mentions  farther, 
that,  according  to  the  observations  of  Wenzel,t  there  is  atrophy  of  the 
optic  thalami  in  blindness,  and  when  that  state  is  of  long  continuance  the 
thalami  become  narrower  and  flatter.  These  facts  account  satisfactorily 
for  Chesselden*s  patient  not  being  able  to  see  perfectly,  immediately  after 
being  couched. 

The  senses  may  be  exercised,  and  their  powers  greatly  improved  by 
exercise.  The  taste  of  the  gourmand  is  more  acute  than  that  of  the  pea* 
sant,  and  the  touch  of  the  artisan  than  that  of  the  ploughman. 

Genus  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  WHICH  PROCURE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS,  THEIR  PHYSf- 
CAL  QUALITIES,  AND  VARIOUS  RELATIONS. 

Thb  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of  take  cognizance  of  the  etistence 
and  qualities  of  external  objects.  They  correspond,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  Perceptive  Powers  of  the  metaphysicians ;  and  form  ideas.  Their 
action  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  but  (except  in  the  case  of 
Tune)  it  is  weak  compared  with  the  emotions  produced  by  the  faculties 

*  See  two  paners  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  "  On  the  Functioss  of  the  Sense  of 

Sight,  considered  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  ideas  of  Form,  Colour,  Magnitude, 

and  Distance  ;'*  Phren.Joum.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  608,  and  vol  v.,  p.  886. 

t  Treatise  on  Human  and  Camparntive  Pkren^gjf,  i.,  p.  310 ;  French  edU^ 
p.  298. 

t  l>e  Penit.  Struct,  Cerebri,  p.  125. 
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•Ireadjr  treaUd  of.  In  judging  of  tlie  aiis  of  thasa  orgsiia,  the  tuIm  fud 
dovm  on  page  85  require  to  be  pnrticulailj  stlended  to.  The  organ*  of 
the  blsllBclual  facnltiee  are  smsll,  but  activo.  If  thej  hid  beon  aa  Urgs 
as  those  of  the  pTopenaities,  we  BhoDld  have  been  liable  (o  iMelleotua]  pai- 
Eions,  The  comparalireeilmneaaof  ourTeuoaing  proceasei  ia  probabljr 
the  leault  of  the  amall  aiie  of  these  organi. 

22.  INDIVIDDALITY. 


projection,  and  descent  between  th?  eje-bruwa,  at  that  part ;  ivheo  Binall^ 
the  eje-brows  appioach  closel]'  to  each  ol.hrr,  and  lie  in  a  horiionlal  line. 
[t  U  vei;  Urge  in  the  porltajt  of  Michael  Angela. 
MicHtiL  Anselo. 


In  aurvejing  the  eiternal  world,  we  may  coniider,  iirat,  objacCs  simply 

peiceptione  are  designated  by  aubslantiies  ; — in  the  neit  plaoe,  ihe  pTO- 
porlies  and  relations  of  things  which  exiat,  such  as  their  form,  size,  Weight, 
and  colour.  ACler  these  perceptions,  we  may  notice  their  active  pheno- 
mena; the  Tock  f^Ils,  the  huise  rune,  the  Itee  grows,  the  man  walks — 
these  actions  are  designated  by  active  verbs.  As  slie,  form,  weight,  atu] 
colour  are  adjancla  nf  phyaical  eiislenco,  lime  ia  an  adjunct  of  action. 

Now.TFe lacully ol  IncfiviJdalitv reiflm  nr mBCTntaf  ffljaHwBiar- 
i   Biiirt  i/it  girea  [lie  notion  of  stibalanee,  and  larma  the  elaaa  of  ideaa  repre- 
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Mnt«d  by  sabttantiTe  noons  when  used  witfaoak  an  adjectiTe,  as  rcri. 

WttHf  M0T9€, 

The  faculty  gives  the  desire,  accompanied  with  the  ability,  to  know 
objects  as  m«te  existences,  without  regard  to  their  modes  of  action  or 
the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  subservient.  Indiyiduals  in  whom  it 
is  large  will  observe  and  examine  an  object  with  intense  delight,  without 
the  least  consideration  to  what  it  may  be  applied — a  quality  of  mind  which 
is  alinost  incomprehensible  to  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  small  and 
Causality  large.  It  prompts  to  observation,  and  is  a  great  element  in  a 
genius  for  those  sciences  which  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  spect6c  exis- 
tences, such  as  natural  history.  It  leads  to  giving  a  specific  form  to  all 
the  ideas  entertained  by  the  mind.  A  student  in  whom  this  organ  is  small 
and  the  reflecting  organs  large,-  may  have  his  mind  stored  with  general 
principles  of  science  and  with  abstract  ideas,  but  will  experience  much 
difficulty  in  reducing  them  into  precise  and  specific  forms.  Another,  in 
whom  this  organ  is  large,  will  have  all  his  knowledge  individualized :  if 
he  heac  lectures  or  conversation  in  which  genesal  views  chiefly  are  pre^ 
sented,  he  will  render  them  specific  for  himself;  but  unless  "his  reflecting 
organs  also  be  large,  he  will  be  pr^ne  to  miss  the  essential  principle,  to 
seise  upon  the  most  palpable  circumstance  attending  it,  and  to  embrace 
this  as  nis  conception  of  it.  Such  persons  are  learnt,  and,  owing  to  the 
store  offsets  with  which  their  memories  are  replenished,  the  great  definite- 
ness  and  precision  of  their  ideas,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  com- 
mand them,  thev  often  take  a  lead  in  public  business :  but  if  their  reflect- 
ing organs  be  deficient,  they  show  no  depth  or  comprehensiveness  of 
understanding ;  they  do  not  advance  the  principles  of  science,  and  laiei) 
acquire  a  permanent  reputation. 

In  common  life  a  great  developemenl  of  this  organ  confers  a  talent  fo- 
observation,  curiosity  to  know,  and  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge  oi 
details.    The  character  of  Miss  Prati,  as  drawn  by  the  author  of  7^ 
Inhtrttance^  a  novel,  is  a  personificstion  of  Individuality  when  predo- 
minantly powerful,  and  not  directed  by  higher  faculties.*     **But  people 
who  make  use  of  their  eyes,"  says  this  author,  "  have  often  much  to  see, 
even  between  two  doors  ;  and,  in  her  progress  from  the  hall-door  to  the 
drawing-room.  Miss  PraU  met  with  much  to  attract  her  attention.     True, 
all  the  objects  were  perfectly  familiar  to  her ;  but  a  real  lookeVf  like  a 
great  genius,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject — ^things  are  either  better  or 
worse  since   thej  saw  them  last^-or  il  the  things   themselves  should 
hiq[>pen  to  be  the  same,  they  have  seen  other  things,  either  better  or 
worse,  and  can,  therefore,  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  them.     Miss 
PraWs  head  then  turned  from  side  to  side  a  thousand  times  as  she  went 
along,  and  a  thousand  observations  and  criticisms  about  stair-carpets, 
patent-lamps,  hall-chairs,  slab-tables,  dec,  dec,  dec,  passed  through  her 
crowded  brain." — **  At  length  Miss  Pratt  and  itfr.  Lindsay  were  an* 
noonced,  and  thereupon  entered  Miss  Pratt  in  a  quick  paddling  manner, 
as  if  in  all  haste  to  greet  her  friends."-—**  Miss  Pratt  then  appeared  to  her 
{Gertrude)  a  person  from  whom  nothing*  could  be  hid.     Her  eyes  were 
not  by  any  means  fine  eyes — they  were  not  reflecting  eyes— they  were  not 
soft  eyes — thev  were  not  sparkling  eyes — they  were  not  penetrating  eyes ; 
neither  were  they  restless  eyes,  nor  rolling  eyes,  nor  squinting  eyes,  noi 
prominent  eyes-^-but  they  were  active,  brisk,  busy,  vigilant,  immoveable 
eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they  could  not  be  surprised  by  anything — not  even 
by  sleep.     They  never  looked  angry,  nor  joyous,  or  perturbed,  or  melan- 
choly, or  heavy  ;  but  morning,  noon,  and  night  they  shone  the  same,  and 
conveyed  the  same  impression  to  the  beholder,  viz.,  that  they  were  eyes 
Miat  had  a  look — iiot  lixe  the  look  of  Sterne^s  monk,  beyond  this  work(* 

*  See  ThM  PkrsH^Ugical  Journal,  ii..  65. 
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hut  a  look  into  all  things  on  the  face  of  this  world.  Her  other  features 
had  nothing  remarkable  in  them  ;  but  the  ears  might  evidently  be  classed 
under  the  same  head  with  the  eyes — they  were  something  resembling 
rabbits^ — long,  prominent,  restless,  vibrating  ears,  forever  listening,  and 
never  shut  by  the  powers  of  thought." 

From  communicating  this  talent  of  observation,  Individuality  greatly 
assists  Imitation  in  promoting  mimicry.  The  organ  was  large  in  Garrick 
and  Matthews ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  accurate  observation  of  the  manners 
and  appearances  of  men  was  a  fundamental  element  in  a  talent  such  as 
theirs,  o(  pourtraying  on  the  stage  living  individuals  in  their  minutest 
peculiarities. 

When  the  organ  is  deficient,  the  individual  fails  to  observe  things  that 
exist  around  him ;  he  may  visit  a  house,  and  come  away  without  knowing 
what  objects  were  in  the  room.  A  person  thus  deficient  walks  in  the 
streets,  or  through  the  country,  and  observes  nothing.  In  short,  although 
the  external  senses  are  in  perfect  health — owing  to  the  feebleness  of  this 
observing  power,  they  are  not  called  into  activity  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

This  organ,  when  large,  prompts  to  discovery  by  observation  of  things 
which  exist.  Persons  so  constituted  do  not  seek  to  arrive  at  new  truths 
by  reasoning,  but  inquire  of  nature,  of  men,  of  books  for  information ;  and 
hence,  many  brilliant  physical  discovenes.have  been  made  by  persons 
largely  endowed  with  these  and  the  other  perceptive  organs,  whose  reflect* 
ing  faculties  have  not  passed  mediocrity.  Since  Bacon's  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing have  been  duly  appreciated  and  become  fashionable,  science  has 
been  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated  oy  a  class  of  minds,  which, 
while  the  method  of  speculative  reasoning  prevailed,  was  excluded  from 
such  pursuits.  This  class  is  composed  of  persons  in  whom  the  organ 
under  consideration  greatly  predominates  over  those  of  the  reflecting 
powers.  Such  individuals  are  constituted  by  nature  to  become  observers ; 
and  natural  history,  particularly  botany,*  anatomy,  mineralogy,  and  even 
chemistry,  are  great  departments  of  luiowlcdge  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
their  peculiar  talent.  The  substance  of  these  sciences  consists  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence,  appearances,  and  properties  of  natural  objects 
as  facts ;  and  we  need  not  tM  surprised  to  meet  with  eminent  professors 
of  them,  in  whose  heads  the  reflecting  organs  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
knowing. 

To  the  artist  this  organ  is  of  great  importaiAce.  It  enables  him  to 
give  body  and  substance  to  the  conceptions  of  his  other  faculties,  and 
confers  on  him  a  capacity  for  attending  to  detail.  In  the  pictures  of  an 
artist  in  whose  head  Individuality  is  deficient,  there  is  an  abstractness  of 
conception  and  a  vagueness  of  expression  that  greatly  detract  from  theii 
effect.  In  the  works,  of  an  individual  in  whom  these  organs  are  large, 
every  object  appears  full  of  substance  and  reality  ;  and  if  he  paint  portraits, 
the  spectator  will  be  so  impressed  with  their  individuality,  that  he  will  be 
apt  to  fancy  himself  acquainted  with  the  originals. 

Persons  who  e^cel  at  whist  generally  possess  Individuality  and  Even- 
tua.Uy  large.  If  both  of  the  organs  be  deficient,  eminence  will  not  easily 
be  attained  in  this  game. 

This  faculty  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  nations  and  phenomena, 
or  to  ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  such  as  Ignorance, 
Folly,  or  Wisdom. 

The  organ  was  large  in  Sheridan  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.    It  is  small  in  the 

Scots  in  general ;  it  is  larger  in  the  English,  and^till  larger  in  the  French. 

In  adiklts  the  frontal  sinus  is  generally  present  at  the  situation  of  this 

*  See  Letter  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  on  the  heads  of  botanists,  PhrmtiU' 
giealJintmalt  rol  riii ,  p.  101. 
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organ,  and  this  throvra  a  difficaUy  in  the  way  of  judging  of  its  size.  Tba 
fanction,  however,  is  ascertained  by  obserTiog  young  persons  in  whom  the 
sinus  is  not  formed,  and  by  the  negatiTe  evidence ;  that  is,  when  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  skull  at  the  top  of  the  nose  is  narrow,  contracted,  and 
depressed,  the  portion  of  brain  below  is  necessarily  small,  and  then  the 
mental  power  is  found  invariably  weak.  This  concomitance  of  large  size 
and  great  power  in  young  persons,  and  of  deficiency  of  size  and  feeble- 
ness of  power  in  all  ages,  proves  the  function.  In  certain  cases  the  sinoi 
may  throw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  tha  exact  size  of  the 
organ,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  ascortaining  the  function 
by  observations  made  in  other  cases  in  which  this  obstacle  does  not  exisL 
The  organ  and  the  mental  qualities  conferred  by  it  are  established ; 
but  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  faculty  seems  to  require  farther 
elucidation.* 

23.  FORM. 

Db.  Gall  was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  certain  persons  and 
animals  recognise,  with  the  greatest  facility,  iodividuals  whom  they  have 
not  seen  for  years,  and  .even  then  seen  only  in  passing.  In  himself  this 
faculty  was  weak,  and  frequently,  on  rising  from  table,  he  had  no  recol- 
lection of  the  person  who  had  set  next  to  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recoj^ 
nise  him  again  in  society ;  and  he  was,  inconsequence,  exposed  to  man/ 
painful  embarrassments  snd  awkward  mistakes.  Being  desired  to  exwniae 
the  head  of  a  young  girl  who  had  an  extreme  facility  of  distinguishing  aad 
recollecting  persons,  he  found  her  eyes  pushed  laterally  outward,  and  a 
certain  squinting  look :  after  innumerable  idditional  observations,  he  spoke 
of  an  organ  of  the  knowledge  of  persons. 

The  organs  lie  on  the  two  sides  o^  and  contiguous  to,  the  crista  gatii 
When  small,  the  orbitar  plate  approaches  close  to  the  sides  of  the  crest, 
and  then  the  external  width  across  the  nose  from  eye  to  eye  is  small : 
when  large,  there  is  a  considerable  spaee  between  the  orbitar  plate  and 
the  crest,  and  a  great  external  breadth  across  the  nose  ;  in  general  there 
is  also  a  depression  of  the  internal  part  of  the  eyes. 

In  some  instances  the  frontal  sinus  is  found  at  the  situation  of  this  organ, 
but  it  very  rarely  leads  to  difficulty  in  observing  its  size.  The  organ  was 
large  in  King  George  III.,  and,  combined  with  his  large  organ  of  Inidivida- 
ality,  gave  him  that  extTaordinary  talent  for  recollecting  persons  for  which 
he  was  celebrated.    It  is  very  moderately  developed  in  Curran. 

Dr.  Qall  observes,  that  those  individuals  who  never  bestow  more  than 
a  superficial  attention  on  phenomena,  and  who  have  always  reasonings, 
or  at  least  sophisms,  ready  in  explanation  of  every  fiict,  pretend  that  a 
deficiency,  such  as  he  experienced  in  recognising  persons,  is  owing  to  the 
eyes ;  that,  in  such  cases,  the  vision  is  indistinct,  or  there  is  a  squint 
His  personal  experience,  he  adds,  affords  a  refutation  of  this  hypothe&is ; 
for  he  never  had  a  squint,  and  his  vision  was  particularly  acute  and  dear.t 

*  Mr.  Scott  has  published  an  elaborate  essay  on  In  ividuality  in  The  Pftre- 
nological  Journal^  vol.  v.,  p.  226.  See  also  remarks  on  it  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  of 
Stockholm,  vol.  vi.,  p.  328  ;  and  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  vol.  vii.,  p.  213. 

t  Dr.  Oall  mentions,  that,  although  he  could  neither  paint  nor  oesign,  he 
was  able  to  seize,  with  great  facility,  the  numerous  ibrms  of  the  head ;  which 
statement  is  at  variance  with  great  deficiency  in  the  oilman  of  Form :  but,  hoax 
the  general  tenor  of  his  observations,  it  appears  that  his  power  of  distinguish 
inE  forms  was  not  so  gre^  as  he  imagined  it  to  be.  Dr.  Spurzheim  gives  th» 
following  note  in  his  reprint  of  the  article  "  Phrenology  "  in  the  3d  number  of 
Tfu  Foreign  Quarterly  Review : 

«*  The  phrenological  faculties  of  Dr.  OalPs  infantile  genius  wn,  Individo 
ahty,  Eventuality,  and  Causality,  in  an  emine«3l  degree. 
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Often  children  from  three  to  five  years  of  egpe  have  a  ^reat  memory  of 
persons.  Some  dogs,  at  the  distance  of  years,  recogmse  an  individua. 
whom  they  have  only  once  seen ;  while  others,  after  a  few  days*  absence, 
do  not  know  again  persons  whom  they  have  seen  frequently.  Monkeys, 
dogs,  horses,  elephants,  and  even  birds,  distinguish,  with  greater  or  less 
facility,  their  master,  and  those  who  have  been  kind  or  cruel  to  them 
among  a  thousand.  All  the  animals  which  belong  to  a  herd,  and  also  all 
the  bees  in  a  hive,  from  20,000  to  80,000  in  number,  know  each  other. 
M^hen  a  stranger  attempts  to  iotrodace  himself,  they  drive  him  away,  or 
kill  him* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  hat  analyzed  the  mental  power  connected  with  the 
organ  in  question,  and  considers  it  in  the  following  manner :  **  To  me," 
•ays  he,  *'  there  seems  to  exist  aq  essential  and  fandamental  power,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  configuration  generally,  and  one  of  whose  peculiar 
applic^itions  or  offices  is  recollection  of  persons ;  for  persons  are  only 
known  by  their  forms.     I  separate  the  faculty  which  appreciates  configu- 
ration from  that  of  Individuality,  since  we  may  admit  the  existence  of  a 
being  without  taking  its  figore  into  consideration.    Individuality  may  be 
excited  by  every  one  of  the  external  senses,  by  smell  and  hearing,  as  well 
as  by  feeling  and  sight ;  while  the  latter  two  senses  alone  assist  the 
faculty  of  configuration.    It  is  this  power  which  disposes  us  to  give  a 
figure  to  every  being  and  conception  oS  our  minds  ;  that  of  an  old  man 
to  God  ;  to  Death,  that  of  a  skeleton,  and  so  on.     Ilie  organ  of  Configu- 
ration is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit ;  if  large,  it  poshes  the 
eyeball  toward  the  external  angle  a  little  outward  and  downward.     It 
varies  in  size  in  whole  nations.    Many  of  the  Chinese  I  have  seen  in 
London  had  it  much  developed.    It  is  commonly  large  in  the  French,  and 
bestows  thoir  skill  in  producing  certain  articles  of  industry.     Combined 
with  Oonstructiveness,  it  invents  the  patterns  of  dress-makers  and  millin- 
ers.     It  leads  poets  to  describe  portraits  and  configurations,  and  induces 
those  who  make  collections  of  pictures  and  engravings  to  prefer  portraits, 
if  they  have  it  in  a  high  degree.    It  is  essential  to  portrait-painters. 
Crystallography  also  depends  on  it ;  and  to  me  it  appears  that  concep- 
tions of  smoothness  and  roughness  are  acquired  by  its  meaas.^t    I  have 
met  with  numerous  facts  in  proof  of  this  faculty  and  organ. 

In  The  Pkrenohgieal  Joumait  vol.  viii.,  p.  316,  a  case  is  recorded  of  a 
literary  gentleman  who  always  associated  a  particular  form  with  certain 
words.  **  Words,"  says  he,  "  are  associated  in  my  mind  with  shapes, 
and  shapes  with  words ;  a  horse's  mouth,  for  instance,  I  always  associate 

"  It  has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  Dr.  Gall  should  have  been  the  first 
founder  of  this  new  science  while  he  could  not  recollect  persons  afler  dinner, 
though  they  had  been  near  him  at  table,  and  since  he  could  not  find  his  vray 
again  to  places  where  he  had  been  before ;  or,  in  phrenological  terms,  since 
he  had  Form  and  Looality  very  small,  liiose  who  make  that  remark,  can 
neither  know  the  proceeding  of  Dr.  Gall  nor  understand  the  true  meaning  oi 
the  two  phrenological  denominations.  Dr.  Gall  compared  the  size  of  indi- 
vidual cerebral  portions  with  certain  talents  or  characters  eminent  in  any  way, 
and  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving  size  and  its  differences 
The  want  of  Locality  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  discoveries,  any  mon: 
than  the  want  of  seeing  certain  colours  hinders  any  one  to  cultivate  geometry 
or  mathematics  in  general.  Dr.  GalPs  deficiency  in  Form  explains  why  he 
constantly  attached  himself  to  isolated  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  head,  rather  than  to  their  general  configuration,  and  left  this  recti- 
fication of  Phrenology  to  my  exertions ;  he,  nevertheless,  has  the  great  merit 
of  having  discovered  first,  certain  relations  between  cerebral  developement 
uaA  menUd  manifestations." 

*  Sur  hi  Fonctions  du  CerveaUf  tome  r.,  p,  1, 2,  dec 
t  PhretwlogVt  p.  274. 
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with  the  word  smear.    As  instances  of  the  association  of  words  with  foraub 
tal^e  the  following  examples  : 


''  Combe  resembles 


**  Cox  resembles  {>^'AA 


"  Simpson  resembles 
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The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Allan,  of  Edinbcirgh,  who  had  a  passion  for  m.- 
neralogy  from  early  youth,  had  a  very  large  developement  of  this  organ, 
as  also  of  Comparison.  I  have  seen  many  children  who  were  expert  at 
catting  figures  in  paper,  possess  it,  with  the  organs  of  Imitation  and  Gon- 
stnictiveness  large.  A  gentleman  called  on  me  in  whom  GonstractiTe- 
ness.  Locality,  and  other  organs  which  go  to  form  a  talent  for  drawing 
landscape  and  botanical  figures,  are  large,  but  in  whom  Form  is  deficient ; 
and  he  said,  that  he  could  not,  except  with  great  difficulty  and  imperfec- 
tion, draw  or  copy  portraits. 

The  celebrated  Guvier  owed  much  of  his  success  as  a  comparative 
anatomist  to  this  organ.  De  CandoUe  mentions'  that  *'  his  memory  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  what  related  to  forms,  considered  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  word  ;  the  figure  of  an  animal,  seen  in  reality  or  in  drawing, 
never  left  his  mind,  and  served  him  as  a  point  of  comparison  for  all  similar 
obiects.*'  This  organ,  and  also  the  organs  lying  along  the  superciliary 
ridge,  were  largely  developed  in  his  head. 

Mr.  Audubon  says  of  the  late  Mr.  Bewick,  the  most  eminent  wood- 
engraver  whom  England  has  produced^-*'  His  eyes  were  placed  farther 
apart  than  those  of  any  man  I  have  ever  seen.*** 

'  Children  in  whom  the  organ  of  Form  is  very  large  learn  to  read  widi 
great  facility,  even  in  languages  of  which  they  are  totally  ignorant,  and 
although  the  book  be  presented  to  them  upside  down.t 

In  the  casts  of  two  Chinese  skulls  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  col- 
lection, the  organ  is  greatly  developed ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  large  in  the 
Chinese  in  general.  Their  use  of  characters  for  words  may  have  sprung 
from  the  great  size  of  this  organ,  which  would  enable  them  easily  to 
invent  and  remember  a  variety  of  forms.  In  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
eminent  painters,  presented  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  to  the  society,  the 
organ  appears  uncommonly  large  in  those  who  excelled  in  portrait  {tainting. 

The  metaphysicians  do  not  admit  a  faculty  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  Gall  remarks,  that  some  authors  present  the  reader  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  persons  whomthey  introduce,  drawn  with  great  minuteness 
and  effect.  Montaigne  and  Sterne,  for  example,  are  distinguished  foi 
this  practice,  and  in  the  portraits  of  both  the  organ  of  Form  is  conspicu- 
ously large. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  William  Dobson,  an  English  painter 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  whom  the  width  between  the  eyes  at  this 
organ  (23)  is  vciy  great. 

♦  Audubon's  Ornithological  Biography,  vol.  iii.,  p.  300. 
t  See  two  illustrative  cases  in  7Ae  PhrenohgwU  Journal,  voL  viiL,  p.  €Sb 
•ndroi.  ix.,p.  314. 


Lotd  JttCnj,  in  Ibo  Jitlicle  "  Beaaly  "  in  tha  SajrpUmenl  lo  tkt  Etuy- 
dajKtiiia  Britantaca,  agree*  with  another  author,  whtjui  he  quolea,  Mi. 
Knight,  in  nraintaining,  lh»t  "  there  are  nti  forma  that  hine  enj  tn/rinne 
btaviy,  or  eny  power  of  pleoing  or  affecting  ua,  ticept  chrnagk  thtir  uttf 
datitnu  or  afftniliet  lo  nmlai  affecliont,  either  ag  eipieniTe  of  fitoeu  ind 
utilitj,  or  »  tjpes  and  ■jrmbols  Df  certain  liionl  or  intellectual  qutlitiea, 
in  which  the  sonrcea  of  our  inlsreet  are  obTioua."  From  these  obwr* 
»Bliona  one  would  auspect  Lord  Jeffrejr  and  Mr.  Knight  to  be  endowed 
wilh  atnall  orpani  of  Form  themaelves,  and  that  thej  have  taken  their 
own  experience  ai  that  of  mankind  in  general.  The  notion  which  Lord 
Jeffrey  naa  erected  into  a  fondamental  principle,  and  on  which  hia  whole 
eaaaj  on  Beautf  is  bailt — that  external  objecta  poaaeaa  no  qualitiea  of 
their  own  filled  to  pleaae  the  mind,  but  that  all  their  beauty  and  intereil 
arise  from  human  faelhigs  which  we  have  aiaociated  wilh  (hem-— ia  con- 
iradiclsd  by  daily  experience.  The  mineralogist,  when  he  ipeaka  of  tha 
tieauly  of  hia  cryalala,  baa  a  diitinct-and  intelligible  feeling  to  which  the 
name  of  Beauty  ia  legitimately  applied  ;  and  yet  he  connects  no  human 
emoliona  with  the  pyramids,  andiliambs,  and  octsgona,  which  be  contem- 
plates in  the  apan.  Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  declare  that 
they  enjoy  a  perceptible  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  mere  form, 
alt(«etber  unconnected  with  ideas  of  utility  and  fitness,  or  of  moral  or 
intellectual  associations  ;  and  that  they  can  speak  as  intelligibly  of  elegant 
and  inelegant,  beautiful  and  ugly  ahapea,  regarded  merely  as  shapes,  aa  of 
sweet  and  bitter,  hard  and  soli.    The  organ  ta  regarded  aa  ealabliahed- 
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24.  SIZE. 

The  faculty  of  distinguitliing  form  differs  from  thiA  of  <}istiDgiuilung 
tfze ;  because  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  idea  of  size 
and  that  of  fornk  The  form  may  be  the  same,  and  the  size  'different. 
One  of  these  kinds  of  knowledge  may  exist  without  the  other ;  and  there 
s  DO  proportion  between  them,  resides,  as  formerly  mentioned,  the 
Mr^es  of  touch  and  the  organs  of  s^^  do  not  form  ideas  of  any  kind ; 
«o  that  the  power  of  conceiving  size  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
dowment of  them.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  therefore,  inferrad,  by  reasoning,  that 
there  must  be  a  fceulty,  the  function  of  which  is  to  perceive  size ;  and 
observation  has  proved  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  for  the  sitnation 
assigned  by  him  to  the  organ  has  been  found  correct,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  ascertained.  In  dissectini^  the  brain,  the  convolutions  which  constitute 
Size  and  Form  are  found  intimately  connected.  The  orsaa  is  placed  at 
the  internal  extremity  of  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  on  the  ftwo  sides  of 
Individuality. 

A  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  called  on  Dr.  Spnrzheim  in 
Paris,  and  the  latter  remarked  that  he  had  the  organ  of  Size  largely  de- 
veloped. This  proved  to  be  a  correct  indication  of  the  talent  in  his  case ; 
for  he  possessed  the  power  of  discriminating  size  with  great  nicety.  He 
was  able  to  draw  a  circle  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument,  and  to  point 
out  the  centre  of  it  with  mathematical  accuracy.  Being  in  the  army,  he 
found  himself  able  to  make  his  company  fall  from  colunm  into  line  with 
great  exactness ;  estimating  correctly  by  the  eye  the  space  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  men,  which  many  other  officers  could  never  learn  to  do. 
Locality,  which  also  he  largely  possessed,  would  aid  him  in  this  practice 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  is  **  inclined  to  think,  that  magnitude,  sise,  length, 
breadth,  thickness,  height,  depth,  distance,  being  aU,  strictly  apeakiug, 
referrible  to  extensioiit  the  faculty  which  we  are  in  quest  of  is  probably 
that  of  space  in  general."*  Dr.  V imont  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  spe- 
cial faculty  for  perceiving  distance,  but  his  arguments  do  not  appear  to 
me  conclusive,  i 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  organ  of  siae  is  connected  with  the 
power  of  perceiving  distance,  and  that  it  is  a  chief  element  in  the  talent 
for  perspective.  Mr.  Ferguson,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  G.  S.  Macken- 
zie, stated,  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  **  understanding  a  landscape  *'  in  a 
picture ;  and  explained,  that  "  it  appeared  to  him  to  present  a  group  of 
objects  on  a  plain  surface,  without  any  perceptible  fore  or  back  groond." 
He  attributed  this  defect  in  his  perceptions  to  his  not  having  been  taught 
the  rules  of  perspective  at  school.  In  the  course  of  farther  interrogatMm, 
he  stated,  that  he  sees  the  forms  of  objects  distinctly,  as  also  their  colours ; 
that  he  likes  brilliant  tints  best,  and  that  in  nature  he  perceives  distances 
also.  He  has  visited  Roslin,  (in  the  neighbourhood  <^  Edinburgh,)  and 
not  only  perceived  the  beauty  which  characterizes  that  delicious  spot,  but 
enjoyed  it  with  a  keen  relish.  He  has  also  seen  many  pieces  of  Highland 
scenery,  and  been  delighted  with  them.  Rivers,  meadows,  trees,  and  cul- 
tivated ground  are,  however,  the  objects  which  interest  him  most.  On 
turning  nis  back  upon  any  natural  landscape,  or  shutting  his  eyes,  his 
recollections  instantly  become  very  confused.  He  is  not  able  to  recall  to 
his  mind  the  *'  relative  positions  "  of  the  objects,  while  he  distinctly  recol- 
lects the  pleanng  impressions  which  they  made  upon  him ;  this  remem- 
brance does  not  soon  fade.  His  recollection  of  Roslin,  for  example,  is 
y    like  that  of  a  confused  picture  of  rocks  and  trees,  and  a  river  winding 

*"  nbutrad&ns  of  PknnoUgy,  p.  159. 

t  YiooDt,  Tnule  4e  Pkrinohgie,  tome  ii.,  p.  290. 
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tnrongti  them ;  bat  his  remembrance  of  the  impressions  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  produced  by  the  objects,  is  vivid  and  distinct. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  this  curiops  deficiency  of 
mental  power.  Mr.  Ferguson  permitted  a  cast  of  his  face  and  forehead 
to  be  taken,  (which  is  sold  in  the  shops,)  and  in  it  the  organ  of  Size  ap< 
peared  to  be  decidedly  small,  and  Form  and  Locality  not  very  fully  de- 
veloped  ;  while,  by  examining  his  head,  it  was  found  that  Ideality,  Won* 
der,  and  Benevolence,  with  the  organs  of  the  other  sentiments  and  also 
of  the  intellectual  powers,  were  nowise  deficient ;  but  to  which  of  the 
three  organs  of  Size,  Form,  or  Locality,  the  imperfection  ought  to  be 
ascribed,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine. 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Douglas,  miniature*painter,  a  member  of 
the  Phrenological  Society,  stated,  in  conversation,  tnat  one  of  the  earlie&t 
indications  which  he  had  exhilHted  of  a  liking  for  painting  was  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  matters  connected  with  perspective.  When  a  mere 
child,  the  appearance  of  approach  in  the  remote  end  of  ploughed  ridges 
puzzled  him  exceedingly,  and  he  crawled  acrosa  the  fields,  before  hw 
could  well  walk,  to  measure  the  actual  distance  between  the  ridges,  witl 
a  stick,  and  was  lost  in  astonishment  when  he  found  that  the  space  be 
tween  each  was  actuaHy  the  same  at  both  ends,  notwithstanding  the  grea* 
difference  which  appeared  between  them  to  the  eye.  He  continued  from 
this  time  to  take  a  great  interest  in  perspective,  as  a  quality  in  painting, 
and  he  subsequently  gave  up  landscape  for  miniature  painting,  not  from 
inclination,  but  from  other  motives.  On  comparing  his  head  with  Mr. 
Ferguson's,  the  organ  of  Size  was  found  to  differ  more  than  any  of  the 
others  ;  it  was  very  large. 

On  subsequently  examining  the  head  of  Mr.  P.  Gibson,  who  was  known 
greatly  to  excel  in  perspective,  I  again  found  the  organ  of  Size  very  large. 
And,  finally,  in  the  head  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted, this  organ  is  developed  rather  below  than  above  on  average ; 
and  he  stated  to  me  that,  with  the  power  of  easily  perceiving  that  one 
object  is  more  distant  than  another,  he  has,  nevertheless,  felt  great  diffi- 
culty in  representing  distance  correctly  on  paper ;  and,  while  he  under- 
stands the  general  theory  of  perspective,  he  could  never  learn  to  practise 
it  by  tact  of  b&nd,  and,  on  this  account,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  drawing. 
In  a  former  edition  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  having  Form 
large  and  Size  deficient,  copied  figures  accurately  in  regard  to  form,  but  in- 
accurately in  regard  to  size.    To  this  statement  Lord  Jeffrey  objected  that 
size  is  necessary  to  proportion,  and  proportion  to  form ;  and  that  there 
«  was  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  the  lady's  talents.     His  lordship  is  in 
the  right :  she  informs  me  that  it  is  only  the  simplest  forms  which  have 
fow  parts  that  she  is  able  to  copy  correctly,  and  in  drawing  even  them 
she  will  err  in  size  ;  but  that  when  a  figure  has  detached  parts,  although 
she  may  give  the  outline  of  each  part  by  itself  with  considerable  accuracy, 
it  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original ;  whence  the  whole  figure 
will  be  deficient  in  proportion.     In  drawing  from  nature,  she  fails  in  per- 
spective ;  nevertheless,  she  feels  great  pleasure  in  observing  forms,  recol- 
lects them  easily,  and  has  a  complete  consciousness  of  the  powers  of 
Form  and  Size  being  different,  and  of  the  one  being  strong  and  the  other 
weak  in  her  mind. 

The  frontal  sinus  throws  a  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  observing  this  organ  ; 
and  the  negative  evidence  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

23.  WEIGHT. 

There  seems  to  be  no  analogy  between  the  weight  or  resistance  of 
bodies,  and  their  other  qualities.    They  may  be  of  all  forms,  sizes^  and 
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colours^  and  yet  none  of  these  featares  would  necessarily  innply  that  one 
was  heavier  tha!i  the  other.     This  quality,  therefore,  being  distinct  from 
all  others,  we  cannot  logically  refer  the  cognizance  of  it  to  any  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  which  judge  of  the  other  attributes  of  matter  ;  and, 
as  the  mental  power  undoubtedly  exists,  there  appears  reason  to  conjec- 
ture that  it  may  be  connected  with  a  special  organ.     Persons  who  excel 
at  archery  and  quoits,  and  also  those  who  hod  great  facility  in  judgii^  of 
momentum  and  resistance  in  mechanics,  are  observed  to  possess  the  paits 
of  the  brain  lying  nearest  to  the  organ  of  Size  largely  developed ;   and  the 
organ  is  now  regarded  as  probable.     Statics,  or  that  branch  of  matlra- 
matics  which  considers  the  motion  of  bodies  arising  from  gravity,  proba- 
bly belongs  to  it.    Persons  in  whom  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  and 
Locality  are   large,  have  generally  a  talent  for  engineering  and  those 
branches  of  mechanics  which  consist  in  the  application  of  forces  ;  they 
delight  in  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and  tuming-lathos.     The  same 
combination  occurs  in  persons  distinguished  for  successful  execution  oi 
difficult  feats  in  skating ;  in  which  the  regulation  of  equilibiium  is  an  im- 
portant element.     Gonstructiveness,  when  Weight  is  small,  leads  to  rear- 
ing still  fabrics,  rather  than  to  fabricating  working  machinery. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  published,  in  The  PhrenologiealJourrud,  (vol.  ii.,  pi 
412,)  an  interesting  and  ingenious  essay  on  this  organ,  in  which  he  enu- 
merates a  great  number  of  examples  in  proof  of  its  uinctions.     It  is  large, 
says  he,  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Brewster,  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir  Geoige 
Mackenzie,  Professor  Leslie,  and  in  Mr.  Jardine  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  two 
eminent  engineers.     **  We  have  lately  seeb,"  he  continues,  '*  Professor 
Parish,  of  Cambridge,  who  manifests  a  high  endowment  of  mechanical 
skid,  and  has  the  organ  large  ;  as  has  Mr.  Whewell,  of  the  same  univer- 
sity, who  has  written  a  work  of  merit  on  the  same  subject.     In  a  visit 
we  lately  made  to  Cambridge,  we  saw  much  that  was  interesting  in  re- 
gard to  this  organ.     Professor  Parish's  son  inherits  the  mechanical  turn 
and  the  organ.     We  saw  both  the  statue  and  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
by  Roubilliac«    The  bust  was  a  likeness  taken  in  the  prime  of  his  years, 
and  in  it  the  knowing  organs  are  still  more  prominent  than  in  the  statue. 
Weight  is  very  pre-eminent.     The  same  organ  is  veiy  large  in  the  bust 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller ;  and,  as  might  ^ve  been  ex- 
pected. Locality  quite  extraordinarily  developed.*    We  met  with  several 
persons  with  small  Weight,  who  at  once  acknowledged  deficiency  in  me- 
chanical talent  and  awkwardness  in  their  actions  and  movements.     A 
child  of  two  years  old  was  mentioned  to  us,  althougl^  we  did  not  see  it, 
quite  remarkable  to  every  one  for  the  large  developeme^t  of  brain  at  this 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  for  the  uncommon  steadiness  of  its  walk, 
at  an  age  when  other  children  totter,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  wonder  to  ail 
who  know  it."     The  organ  is  large  in  the  mask  of  Maclachlan,  a  weaver 
of  Saltcoats,  who  spent  much  time  and  money  in  devising  means  to  regu* 
late  the  stroke  of  the  common  pump,  so  as  to  make  the  working-rod  move 
with  the  same  momentum  up  and  down  :  it  is  large  also  in  the  mask  of 

♦  "  In  the  numerous  living  heads  we  saw  at  Cambridge  we  met  often 
with  the  organ  of  Number  large,  and  found,  invariably,  that  it  was  accom- 
panied in  the  individual  with  algebraic  celebrity.  The  organization  gene- 
rally corresponded  to  the  cause  of  the  person's  rank  in  the  university ;  and, 
although  there  were  exceptions,  most  of  the  persons  who  have  aclueved 
honours  evidentlv  owe  them  to  the  great  power  of  their  knowing  organs ; 
clearly  showing  that  those  who  were  also  gifted  with  deeply-reflecting  and 
combining  powers,  are  not  called  to  use  them  either  in  classical  or  mathe- 
matical  studies.  Many  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  figured  in  public  life,  in 
virtue  of  their  great  endowment  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  who,  from  a 
waller  gift  of  the  knowing  orgims,  have  held  a  very  humble  grade  at  Oxford 

^Cambridge." 
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Hi  iinel,  the  celebrated  engineer  and  mechanician.  In  examining  mask*, 
a  depression  of  muscle  which  sometimes  takes  place  at  this  part,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  weight  of  tb«  plaster,  .must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fulness 
of  the  organ.  In  blowing  crown-glass,  the  workman  dips  the  end  of  a 
hollow  iron  tube  into  a  pot  of  melted  glass,  and  takes  up  as  much  of  it 
as  will  suffice  to  make  a  circle.  To  form  a  fnll-sized  circle,  the  quantity 
raised  should  be  nine  pounds  and  a  half;  and,  when  visiting  a  manufactory 
at  Newcastle,  I  was  told  that  an  expert  workman  will  generally  hit  the 
exact  quantity,  and  very  rarely  deviate  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
ounces,  either  under  or  over  it.  Some  men  excel  others  in  this  tact,  and 
flome  are  (wholly  incapable  of  acquiring  it.  I  observed  the  organ  of 
Weight  very  largely  developed  in  the  successful  workmen. 

Mr.  Simpson  proceeds :  "  The  faculty  now  under  consideration,  in 
high  endowment,  manifests  itself  in  engineering,  in  dynamical  skill,  in  the 
knowledge  and  application  of  mechanical  forces.  What  may  be  its  les9er 
endowments  1  Where  do  we  find  the  organ  1  Situated  in  the  midst  of 
that  group  which  gives  us  the  perception  of  the  qualities  of  material  ob- 
jects; namely.  Form,  Size,  Locality,  Colouring,  Order,  and  Number. 
It  is  evident  there  is  a  quality  of  bodies  most  essential  to  their  nature, 
not  included  in  these  qualities,  singly  or  combined ;  namely,  their  density 
and  corresponding  weight.  As  bodies  gravitate  in  a  well-known  ratio  to 
their  density,  and  their  density  and  weight  are  the  same  thing,  weight  is 
only  one  name  for  gravitation.  Does  it  then  serve  any  important  purpose 
in  our  being,  or  is  it  essential  to  our  animal  existence,  that  we  should 
have  an  instinctive  perception  of  gravitation,  operating  constantly  and  in- 
dependently of  reason  1  That  state  of  rest  which  the  law  of  gravitation  con- 
stitutes the  natural  state  of  all  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform,  is  called 
their  equilibrium.  The  simplest  animal  motions,  what  are  they  but  alter- 
nate disturbance  and  restoration  of  equilibrium  V* — *'The  land -animal 
walks  and  runs,  andlivails  itself  of  the  resistance  of  the  earth — the  bird 
flies  by  its  instinctive  perception  of  the  resistance  of  the  air — the  fish  uses 
its  fins  and  tail^  instintively  perceiving  the  resistance  of  the  water.^ 

**  Some  degree,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  adapting  motions  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  some  power  over  equilibrium  must  be  possessed  by  the 
whole  animated  creation — ^for  without  it,  it  is  plain,  they  must  perish. 
May  the  organ  of  Weight  be  the  organ  of  this  faculty  1     To  man  alone 
is  given  the  capacity  to  aid  this  power,  and  render  his  motion  more  ef- 
fectual, and  force  more  availing  by  the  use  of  instruments^— and  Franklin 
well  named  him  a  tool-making«  or  rather  a  tool-using,  animal.*   What  are 
his  tools  t     They  are  all   modifications  of  the   elementary  mechanical 
powers.     His  club  and  bow  are  levers — his  axe,  knife,  sword,  and  arrow 
are  wedges.     He  instinctively  aids  bis  own  muscular  force  by  the  lever, 
when  he  applies  a  bar  of  wood  to  raise  a  stone  from  the  ground  ;  if  he 
wishes  to  raise  that  stone  to  a  certain  height,  perpendicularly,  he  will 
instinctively  counteract  its  gravitation  by  forcing  it  op  an  inclined  plane, 
instead  of  applying  his  own  bodily  force  to  lift  it  perpendicularly.     The 
principle  of  the  pulley  will  suggest  itself  whenever  he  has  obtained  a 
block  with  a  cord  or  thong,  to  draw  water  out  of  a  pit.     The  screw  is 
only  the  inclined  plane  wrapped  spirally  round  a  cylinder ;  to  avail  himself 
of  which  he  would  be  led,  whenever  he  attemptea,  as  be  early  did,  to  build 
a  tower." 

These  views,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  are  strongly  supported  by  diseased 
affections  of  this  part  of  the  brain.  Miss  S.  L.  was  attacked  with  head- 
ache and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  organ  of  Weight ;  **  her  perception  of 
equilibrium  was  deranged,  and  she  experienced  giddiness,  inclined  posi« 
tion  of  horizontal  floors  and  sellings,  and  the  sensation  of  being  lifted  up, 
tnd  of  again  falling  down  and  forward.     Her  account  of  it  it  worthy  of 
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remark,  for  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  tipMy.**     Mr.  Simpson 
refers  to  a  diseased  condition  of  this  and  of  some  cu  the  other  koowiDg 
organs,  a  curious  mental  affection,  which  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  experienced  in  1776,  and  which  is  recorded  in  his  Life,  written 
by  Sir  Everard  Home.    **  From  great  anxiety  of  mind,"  says  he,  "  Mr.  H. 
faiad  a  severe  illness.     It  attacked  him  on  a  Journey,  and  his  first  sensa- 
tion,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  was  that  of  having  drunk  too  much,  al- 
though he  had  taken  nothinff  but  a  little  weak  punch.     On  goiisg  to  bed, 
he  felt  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  and  soon  after  the  room  seemed  to  go 
round  with  veiy  great  rapidity.     This  ceased,  but  the  strange  sensation, 
like  Miss  S.  L.'s,  of  being  lifted  up)  continued ;  and,  on  being  brought 
home  in  his  cariiage,  his  sensation  was  that  of  sinking  or  going-  dom. 
The  symptoms  of  whirling  and  f  uspennion  increased  ;  and  bis  own  head, 
when  he  raised  it  from  his  pillow,  seemed  to  move  from  hinoi  to  some  dis« 
tance  with  great  velocity.     When  he  becaune  able  to  stand  without  being 
giddy,  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  support ;  *  for,*  says  Sir  C  Home, 
*his  own  feelings  did  not  give  him  information  respecting _his  centre  of 
graxttM,  so  that  he  vvaa  unable  to  balance  his  body  and  prevent  himself 
uom  tolling.'    We  need  not  add,"  continues  Mr.  Simpson,  **  the  obvious 
comment,  that  the  organ  of  Weight  was  diseased,  and  the  Terjr  function 
we  have  imputed  to  it,  the  instinct  of  equilibrium,  (expressed  almost  in 
our  own  words  by  Sir  £.  Home,)  unequivocally  impeded."  *^ 

The  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  explained  by  Mr.  Simpson  m  a 
similar  way.  \^  Both  Miss  S.  L.  and  Mr.  John  Hunter,"  says  he«  **  bore 
testimony  to  the  illusive  feeling  of  being  intoxicated,  while  Miss  S.  L. 
had  acute  pain  in  the  organ  of  the  instinct  or  power  of  preserving  the 
balance,  and  maintaining  an  upright  posture.  Qut  for  an  innate,  steady, 
and  never-failing  perception  of  equilibrium,  animal  movements  would  be 
only  staggering  and  tumbling.  The  intoxicated  soon  lose  a  steady  gait,  fall 
down,  see  perpendiculars  at  other  angles,  believe  the  floor  itself  perpendicu- 
lar, and  grasp  the  ground  to  save  themselves  from  falling  off  its  suriace  ; 
they  feel  lifted  up,  sinking  down,  and  whirling  round.  Sickness  would 
follow  these  sensations,  independent  of  the  stimulus  of  the  liquor  to  the 
stomach  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  sea-sickness  results  from  the 
inverted  feeUu^s  occasioned  by  motion  which  violates  our  habitual  percep- 
tion of  equilibrium."! 

A  correspondent  of  The  Phrenological  /ouma/ 1  mentions,  that  he  was 
struck  with  this  remark  about  sea-siekness  arising  from  the  disturbance 
of  equilibrium,  and  found  by  experience,  when  at  sea,  that,  by  standing 
at  the  vessePs  side,  directing  his  eyes  to  an  object  on  shore  perfectly  still, 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  for  example,  and  shutting  out  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  aU  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  sea,  sickness  was  invariably  dispelled; 
but  always  returned  whenever  he  withdrew  his  hands,  and  allowed  any 
part  of  the  vessel  to  catch  his  eye. 

Sir.  G.  S.  Mackenzie  has  suggested  the  name  "  Resistance  "  as  more 
appropriate  for  this  faculty  than  "  Weight."  "  We  cannot  judge,"  says 
he,  "  of  weight  as  we  do  of  form,  without  repeated  experience.  We 
may  sec  before  us  two  balls  of  the  same  size  and  colour.  We  take  up 
one  of  them,  and  perceive  that  it  requires  a  certain  exertion  or  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  support  it.  From  this, 
however,  we  cannot  determine  that  the  other  ball  will  produce  the  same 
effect,  for  it  may  be  hollow.  Now,  although  we  have  obtained  the  expe- 
rience that  two  similar  balls  may  not  produce  the  same  effect ;  this  expe> 
rience  is  of  no  use  to  us,  fc>r  we  must  always  make  the  exporiment  of 
lifting  both,  in  order  to  determine  which  is  the  heavier.    The  impression 

♦  Phreiuilogieal  Jownud,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  302,  426. 

+  PV«wtefi«iiJoiir«Ki/,vol,ii.,  p,4^.  ;  Vol.  ii.,  p.  645. 
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pf  reaistanee  is,  however,  left  with  us ;  and  probably  it  is  the  function  ot 
the  faculty  which  Dr.  Sparzheim  calls  that,  of  Weight,  to  give  us  concep- 
tions of  resistance  in  general."*  Mr.  Simpson  conceives  resistance  to 
be  perceived  by  an  external  sense  formerly  spoken  of,t  and  now  calls  this 
the  faculty  of  Force.t 

Mr.  Richard  Edmondson,  of  Manchester!  mentions  that  a  great  number 
of  obscrratioQS  have  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  this  organ  gives  the 
perception  of  perpendicularity.  Workmen  who  easily  detect  deviations 
from  the  perpendicular  possess  it  large ;  while  those  who  constantly  find 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  plumb-line  have  it  small,  and  vice  ver*a.(i 
The  same  gentleman  has  more  recently  published  U  an  essay  on  the  funo* 
tions  of  the  organs  of  Weight  and  Oonstructiveness,  in  whidh  he  main^ 
tains  the  same  view,  with  this  addition,  that  the  faculty  perceives  not  only 
perpendicularity,  but  also  the  direction  of  force,  and  in  particular  the 
direction  of  the  gravitating  force  of  our  bodies.  The  perception  of  the 
degrecM  of  force  he  refers  to  Oonstructiveness. 

26  COLOURINO. 

Althoooh  the  eyes  are  affected  agreeably  or  disagreeably  by  different 
modifications  of  the  beams  of  light,  or  by  colours,  yet  they  do  not  oon«. 
ceive  the  relations  of  different  colours — their  harmony  or  discord — and 
they  have  no  memory  of  them.  Certain  individuals  are  almost  destitute 
of  the  power  of  perceiving  colours,  who  yet  have  the  sense  of  vision  acute, 
and  readily  perceive  other  qualities  in  external  bodies,  as  their  size  and 
form.  This  fact  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Stewart.  He  says,  '*  In  the 
power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  striking  differences  among 
individuals ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  supposed  defects  of  sight  in  this  respect  ou^t 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a  defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  thmg 
is  certain,  that  we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  who  cannot 
give  names  to  these  eolours  with  confidenoe  when  they  see  them  apart ;  and 
are,  perhaps,  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other.  Such  men,  it  should 
seem,  feel  the  sensation  of  colour  like  other  men,  when  the  object  is  present ; 
but  are  incapable  {fr^tMf  in  conuquenct  ofsomt  early  habit  of  inatien- 
iion)  to  conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  the  object  is  removed.*'5' 

In  this  quotation  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  usual  mode  of  conducting 
metaphysical  speculations.  When  the  most  curious  and  striking  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind  are  mentioned,  and  when  we  look  anxiously  for  an 
explanation  of  them,  habit  or  ossodaHon  is  dragged  in  to  solve  the  difB- 
culty  ;  and  this  perhaps  merely  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if  no  difficulty  existed. 

Observation  enables  us  to  prove  that  individuals  who  have  the  part  of 
Ihe  brain  marked  No.  S6  largely  developed,  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
power  of  discriminating  colours ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  phrenologist 
admits  that  poweir  as  a  fundamental  Acuity  of  the  mind. 

Lord  Jeffrey  objected  to  this  doctrine,  that  light  is  always  coloured, 
indeed  nothing  else  but  colour ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
see  acutely  who  cannot  distinguish  colours  with  equal  success,  because 
all  visible  objects  must  necessarily  be  distinguished  by  colour  alone.  The 
<  answer  is,  that  the  eye  receives  the  external  impression  of  light,  and  trans- 
mits it  to  tho  organ  of  Colouring,  just  as  the  ears  transmit  sound  to  the 

*  mnstrations  of  Phrenology,  p.  160  f  See  p.  450. 

t  The  matured  views  of  Mr.  Simpson  respecting  this  faculty  are  fully  •» 
pounded  in  The  Phrenologictd  Joumalf  vol.  ix.,  p.  193. 
^Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  106.  U  lb.,  vol.  is.,  p.  08ii 

^  J^^qHtntB^  ch.  m, 
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organ  of  Tane ;  and  both  are  requisite  to  the  perception  of  colon?.  If 
the  eye  be  perfect  and  the  organ  of  Colouring  deficient,  the  indiyidual 
may  be  capable  of  distinguifthiog  degrees  of  intensity  of  light,  although  he 
cannot  discriminate  differences  of  tint  \  and  the  former  is  sufficient  to  acute 
vision,  as  is  proved  by  engraving  and  black  chalk  drawing ;  in  which  form, 
disunce,  ana  expression  are  successfully  represented  by  mere  difierences 
of  light  and  shade,  or  by  different  degrees  of  light  independently  of  colour. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives  a  delight  in  contemplating  colours, 
and  a  vivid  feeUng  of  their  harmony  uid  discord.  Those  in  whom  the 
organ  is  deficient  experience  little  interest  in  colouring,  and  are  almost 
insensible  to  difference  of  hues.  In  the  Traruaetions  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  p.  210,  Dr.  Butter  reports  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  Tucker,  whose 
eyesight  was  not  deficient,  and  who  was  able  neither  to  distingnish  nor 
to  recollect  many  of  the  primitive  colours,  even  when  shown  to  him. 
**  Orange  he  calls  green,  and  green  colours  orange  ;  red  he  tonsiders  as 
brown,  and  brown  as  red  ;  blue  silk  appears  to  him  like  pink,  and  pink  of 
a  light  blue  colour  ;  indigo  is  described  as  purple.**  The  organis  reported 
to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  this  gentleman*s  head.  The  case  of  Mr. 
James  Milne,  brass-founder,  in  Edinburgh,  is  also  peculiarly  illustrative 
of  this  faculty;  and,  as  I  obtained  the  facts  from  himself,  they  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  Mihie*s  grandfather,  on  the  mother*s  side,  had  a  deficiency  in  the 
power  of  percoining  colours,  but  could  distinguish  forms  and  distance 
easily.  On  one  occasion  this  gentleman  was  desirous  that  his  wife  should 
purchase  a  beautiful  green  gown.  She  brought  several  patterns  to  him, 
but  could  never  find  one  which  came  up  to  his  views  of  the  colour  in 
question.  One  day  he  observed  a  lady  passing  on  the  street,  and  pointed 
out  her  gown  to  his  wife  as  the  colour  that  he  wished  her  to  get ;  when 
she  expressed  her  astonishment,  and  assured  him  that  the  colour  was  a 
mixed  brown,  which  he  had  all  along  mistaken  for  a  green.  It  was  not 
known  till  then  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  power  of  perceiving  colours. 

Neither  Mr.  Milne*s  father,  mother,  nor  uncle  on  the  mother's  side,  was 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  imperfection  passed  over  one  ffeoera- 
tion.  In  himself  and  his  two  brothers,  however,  it  appeared  in  a  decided 
manner ;  while  in  his  sisters,  four  in  number,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  he  found ; 
as  they  distinguish  colours  easily.  Mr.  Spankie,  a  cousin  once  removed, 
has  a  similar  defect.* 

Mr.  Milne  is  rather  near-sighted,  but  never  could  find  glasses  to  aid  his 
defect.  He  rather  excels  in  distinguishing  forms  and  proportions ;  and, 
although  he  cannot  discover  game  upon  the  ground,  from  the  faintness 
of  his  perception  of  colours,  yet  he  is  fond  of  shooting :  when  a  boy, 
he  was  rather  an  expert  marksman,  when  the  birds  were  fairly  visible  to 
him  in  the  air.  He  sees  them,  however,  only  in  the  skylight ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  large  covey  of  partridges  rose  withm  ten  or  twelve 
yards  of  him,  the  back  ground  being  a  field  of  Swedish  turnips,  he  could 
not  perceive  a  single  bird.     His  eye  is  convex  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Mr.  Milne*8  delect  was  discovered  in  rather  a  curious  manner.  He 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  draper,  and  continued  in  his  service  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  During  two  years  he  fell  into  considerable  mistakes 
about  colours,  but  this  was  attributed  to  inexperience,  and  ignorance  of 
the  names  of  the  tints.    At  length,  however,  when  he  was  selling  a  piece 

'*'  I  have  examined  the  heads  of  Mr.  Milne*s  brothers,  who  are  deficient  ia 
the  power,  and  in  them  the  organ  is  evidently  little  developed.  I  have  alse 
examined  its  det  elopement  in  one  of  his  sisters,  and  found  no  deficiency,  but 
rather  a  fulness,  in  the  organ.  Mr.  Lyon,  a  member  of  the  Phrenological 
Society,  states,  that  he  has  escamined  the  head  of  Mr.  Spankie>  and  found  the 

Tan  rather  deficient. 
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of  oliye  corduroy  for  breeches,  the  purchaser  requested  strmgs  to  tie  them 
M^ith  ;  and  Mr.  Milne  was  proceeding  to  cut  off  what  he  considered  the 
oest  match,  when  the  person  stopped  him,  and  requested  strings  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  cloth.  Mr.  Milne  begged  him  to  point  out  a  colour  to 
please  himself ;  and  he  selected;  of  course,  a  men  string.  When  he 
w^as  gone,  Mr.  Milne  was  so  confident  that  he  himself  was  right,  and  the 
purchaser  wrong,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  string  which  he  intended 
to  give,  and  a  piece  of  that  which  had  been  selected,  and  carried  both 
home,  with  a  piece  of  the  cloth  also,  and  showed  them  to  his  mother. 
She  then  told  him  that  bis  riband  was  a  bright  scarlet,  and  the  other  a 
grass-green.  His  masters  would  not  believe  in  any  natural  defect  in  his 
power  of  perceiving  colours ;  and  it  wae  only  after  many  mistakes,  and 
some  vituperation,  that  he  was  permitted  to  renounce  the  business,  and 
to  betake  himself  to  another,  that  of  a  brass-founder,  to  which  he  had  a 
natural  disposition  ;  for  he  had  used  the  turning-lathe  in  fashioning  play- 
things, when  a  mere  boy. 

As  to  the  different  colours,  he  knows  blues  and  yellows  certainly ;  but 
he  caxmot  distinguish  browns,  sreens,  and  reds.    A  brown  and  green  he 
cannot  discriminate  or  name  when  apart ;  but  when  together,  he  sees  a 
difference  between  them.     Blue  and  pink,  when  about  the  same  shade, 
and  seen  in  daylight,  appear  to  him  to  be  of  the  colour  of  the  sky,  which 
he  calls  blue ;  but  seen  in  candlelight,  the  pink  appears  like  a  dirty  buff^ 
and  the  blue  retains  the  appearance  which  it  had  in  daylight.     Tho  grass 
appears  to  him  more  like  an  orange  than  any  other  coloured  object  with 
which  he  is  acquainted.     Indigo,  violet,  and  purple  appear  only  different 
shades  of  one  colour,  darker  or  lighter,  but  not  differing  in  their  bases. 
He  never  mistakes  black  and  white  objects  :  he  distinguishes  easily  be- 
tween a  black  and  a  blue,  and  is  able  even  to  tell  whether  a  black  is  a 
good  or  a  bad  one.     In  the  rainbow  he  perceives  only  the  yellow  and  the . 
blue  distinctly.     He  sees  that  there  are  other  tints  in  it,  but  what  they 
are  he  cannot  distinguish,  and  he  is  quite  unable  to  name  them.     In  day- 
light crimson  appears  Uke  blue  or  purple,  but  in  candlelight  it  seems  a 
bright  red. 

When  in  Glasgow,  his  greatcoat  was  carried  off  from'  the  travellers' 
room  by  mistake,  and,  on  inquiring  at  the  waiter  what  had  become  of  it, 
the  question  was  naturally  put,  what  was  the  colour  of  the  coat  1  Mr. 
Milne  was  quite  puzzled  by  the  interrogatory  ;  and,  although  he  had  worn 
it  for  a  year,  he  could  only  reply  thai)  it  was  either  snuff-brown  or  olive> 
green,  but  which  he  could  not  tell.  The  waiter  looked  as  if  he  suspected 
that  Mr.  Milne  wanted  to  get  a  coat  instead  of  wishing  to  recover  one ; 
but  the  coat  was  found,  although  even  yet  Mr.  Milne  is  not  able  to  tell 
the  colour.  He  is  apt  to  mistake  copper  for  brass,  unless  he  distinguish 
them  by  the  file. 

A  mask  of  Mr.  Milne  is  sold  in  the  shops,  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Form, « 
Size,  and  Constructiveness*  are  well  developed,  while  that  of  Colouring 
is  decidedly  deficient ;  there  being  a  depression  in  the  part  corresponding 
to  this  organ,  into  which  the  point  of  the  finger  falls  on  passing  it  along. 
As  a  contrast,  the  reader  may  compare  with  it  the  masks  of  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Douglas,  or  Mr.  Williams,  all  eminent  painters  ; 
and  as  the  organ  is  large  in  these  masks,  a  very  marked  difference  will 
be  perceptible. 

Gases  of  this  description  are  not  rare.  In  the  mask  of  Mr.  Sloane,  of 
Leith,  the.developement  is  small,  and  in  a  letter,  dated  20th  February, 
1822,  addressed  to  me,  this  gentleman  says :  "  When  I  see  a  piece  of 
tartan,  or  any  other  complication  of  colours,  I  can  easily  distinguish  th« 

*  This  is  an  example  of  the  org^n  of  Constructiveness  being  situated  highei 
than  osua^  as  noticed  <m  o.  173. 
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difference  of  haea ;  bai  were  the  different  coloora  presented  to  me  eingly, 
I  could  not  say  which  was  which.  I  feel  particularly  at  a  loss  to  distin- 
guish between  green  and  brown,  and  likewise  between  some  shades  of  red 
and  blue.  I  am  not  sensible  of  bein^r  deficient  in  seeing  anything  at  a 
distance,  or  of  being  unable  to  perceive  as  small  a  particle  as  Um  gene- 
rality of  men  can  do.''  In  this  mask  the  deficiency  is  not  so  gjeat  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Milne,  but  the  or^an  of  Colouring  is  much  less  developed  in 
it  than  in  the  masks  of  the  pamters  before  alluded  to.* 

Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  deficiency  in 
the  power  of  discriminating  between  colours,  seems  to  coincide  with  that 
now  given.  '*  We  have  examined,'*  says  be,  **  with  some  attention,  a 
▼ery  eminent  optician,  whose  eyes  (or  rather  eye,  baring  lost  the  sight 
of  one  by  an  accident)  have  this  curious  peculiarity,  and  have  satisfied 
ourselves,  contrary  to  the  received  opinions,  that  all  the  prisnaatic  rays 
have  the  power  of  exciting  and  affecting  them  with  the  sensation  of  light, 
and  producing  distinct  vision  ;  so  that  the  defect  arises  from  no  insensi- 
bility o(  the  retina  to  rays  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  sor  to  any  co- 
louring matter  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain  rays  from 
refiching  the  retina,  (as  has  been  ingeniously  supposed,)  but  frona  a  defect 
in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  exactlv 
those  differences  between  raya  on  which  then:  colour  depends.*'t 

There  are  instances  of  individuals  who  involuntarily  associate  particu- 
lar colours  with  particular  namea,  even  although  they  have  never  seen 
the  persons  named ;  thas  all  Johnsons  will  be  blue,  and  all  Tbcunsons 
Mack,  and  so  on  with  other  names  and  colours.  There  appears  to  be  an 
association  in  activity  between  the  organs  of  Colourmg  and  Langnaffe  in 
such  individuals,  so  that  the  one  cannot  act  without  exciting  the  ower ; 
as  some  men  eannot  bend  one  finger  without  bending  also  the  one  next 
to  it.    This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture.! 

The  proper  way  to  observe  the  developement  of  the  organ  of  Colouring 
is,  todistinguish  to  what  extent  the  centre  of  each  eyebrow  projects  forward. 
In  Mr.  Milne  it  is  slightly  depressed  below  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  in  MLr. 
Sloane  it  is  scarcely  depressed,  but  it  does  not  project,  so  as  to  over- 
hang the  eyeball ;  in  the  painters  it  is  large  and  prominent,  formins  a 
heavy  shade  above  the  eye.  Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions  that  a  large  de- 
velopement of  it  is  indicated  by  an  arched  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  that  this  sign  is  found  in  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  dtc. ;  but  its  large  size  is 
indicated  also  by  the  projection  forward  of  this  part  of  the  eyebrow  with- 
out arching.  It  presents  this  appearance  in  the  masks  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Raebum,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  other  eminent  painters. 

Dr.  Gall  states  it  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  determinate  laws  of  pro- 
portion in  colours  exist.  The  three  primitive  colours  of  blue,  yellow, 
jind  red,  says  he,  do  not  harmonise.  If  we  mix  two  of  these,  an  inter- 
mediate colour  is  produced  ;  blue  and  yellow  give  green ;  blue  and  red, 

*  A  collection  of  similar  cases  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Robeit  Cox  in  7%e 
Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  vii.,  p.  144.  In  addition  to  the  works  there  referred 
to  the  following,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Practical  T)reatUe  oh 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  2d  edit.,  p.  861,  may  be  consulted  by  the  reader  who 
is  curious  respecting  such  cases.  Nicholi,  in  Mefhco-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  vii.,  p.  477,  and  vol.  ix.,  p.  359 :  also  in  Annals  of  Philosopht/^  New 
Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  12^.  Harvey,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
bitrgh,  vol.  X.,  p.  253 ;  also  in  Edinburgh  Joumcl  of  Science,  vol.  v.,  p.  114 
Brewster,  in  Edinbtu-gh  Journal  of  Science,  rol.  ir.,  p.  85.  Colqu^un,  in 
Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  1829,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12. 

t  JSneydopcBdia  Metropolilana,  article  "  Light,"  p.  434,  ^  507. 
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t  See  cases  of  colours  assooiated  with  things,  persons,  and  musical  not« 
The  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  420:  also  vol.  viii.,  pp.  70, 216. 
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violei;  red  and  yellow,  orange.  To  obtain  a  harmoniooi  combination, 
wo  muse  place  beside  a  priqiitivo  colour  a  mixed  one,  into  which  the 
primitive  enters  qs  an  element ;  the  mixed  colours  will  always  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  two  primitive  colours  from  which  it  is  produced.  If  we 
place,  says  he,  a  silk  riband,  of  a  blue  colour  and  about  an  inch  broad, 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  look  at  it  steadidstly,  at  the  end  of  a  short 
time  we  shall  see  besides,  yellow  find  red,  and  (at  the  side)  orange, 
resulting  from  their  mixture.  *^ 

Lord  Jeffrey,  in  the  article  **  Beauty.''  already  alluded  to,  informs  us 
that  "colour  is,  in  all  cases,  absolutely  mdifierent  to  the  eye  ;"  and  adds, 
>  that  "  it  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that,  among  painters  and  connoisseurs,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  hannony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the 
charms  and  diffic^iUies  of  a  judicious  colouring.  In  all  this,  however, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  thtrc  w  sto  litUe  pedantry  and  no  little  jar^ 
gon.^*  Speaking  of  the  natural  gamut  of  colours,  he  continues :  **  We 
confess  we  have  no  faith  in  any  of  these  fancier ;  and  believe  that,  if  all 
these  colours  were  fairly  airanffed,  on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the 
h)^  rigid  rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  nobody  but  the  author  of  the 
thMry  would  perceive  the  smallest  beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or  be  the 
least  offended  by  reversing  their  collocation."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  organ  of  Colouring  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  head  is  actually  depressed  ;  and 
it  appears  that,  in  the  usual  manner  of  metaphysical  writers,  he  has  con- 
ceived his  own  feelings  to  be  an  infallible  standard  of  those  of  {luman 
nature  in  general.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  eye  is  affected  only  by  the 
degrees  of  light ;  but  by  this  expression  the  mind  is  here  obviously  meant. 
The  author,  when  speaking  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  gamut,  draws  no 
distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  those  of  the  eye.  Those 
individuals,  then,  whose  cases  I  have  cited,  and  who  cannot  distinguish 
dark  brown  from  scarlet,  buff  from  orange,  or  violet  from  pink,  would 
probably  subscribe  to  Lord  Jeffrey's  positions.  But  other  individuals, 
tnich  as  Wilkie  and  Haydon,  have  an  intense  sensibility  to  shades  of  every 
hoe  and  of  every  degree ;  and  some  painters  have  assured  me,  that  they 
experience  a  very  decided  emotion  m  contemplating  colours,  indepen- 
dently of  every  association ;  and  declare,  that  they  perceive  harmony,  con- 
gruity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board,  as 
certainly  and  as  distinctly  as  they  distinguish  harmony  and  discord  in  sound. 

Lord  Jefirey,  in  criticising  this  work  in  The  Edinburgh  Review^  No. 
88,  controverts  these  inferences.  "  Without  meaning,"  says  he,  "  to  call 
^a  question  the  fact  of  the  depression  of  bis  skuU,  we  happen  to  know 
that  the  individual  here  mentioned  has  a  remarkably  fine  and  exact  per- 
ception of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  memory  wiih  a 
precision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and  dress-makers. 
He  has  also  an  uncommon  sensibility  to  their  beauty  ;  and  spends  more 
time  than  most  people  in  ga:^ing  on  bright  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks, 
and  wonderingt  he  hopes  innocently,  ufhat  can  be  the  cause  of  hi*  enjoy 
ment.  Even  the  phrenologists,  we  think,  must  admit  that,  in  his  case. 
It  cannot  be  the  predominance  of  the  appropriate  faculty,  since  they  have 
ascertained  that  he  is  totally  destitute  ot*  the  organ." 

In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  answer  to  this  criti- 
cism, t  I  aaked,  "  How  could  you  assert  in  the  Mncyclopcedia,  that  *  colout 
is  in  all  cases  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  eye,'  if  you  were  conscious 
when  you  wrote  of  possessmg  *  an  uncommon  sensibility  to  their  beauty  V 
How  could  you  stigmatize  as  *  pedantry  and  jargon '  the  doctrine  of  *  ths 

*  Sur  Us  Fonctions  du  CerveaUf  tome  v.,  p.  81. 

t  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  iv.,  p.  1,  and  also  p.  242.  I  beg  leave  to  rofet 
the  reader  to  these  Letters  for  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  cri 
tieisma  on  this  work.    The  first  is  published  also  separately 
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harmony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the  charms  and  difficalties  of  a 
judicious  colouring/  and  assert,  '  that  if  all  those  colours  were  fairly  ar- 
ranged,  on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  this  sup- 
posed harmony,  nobody  but  the  author  of  the  theory  would  perceive  the 
smallest  beauty  in  the  exhibition,  or  be  the  least  offended  by  rcTersing  their 
collocation,'  when  all  the  time  you  enjoyed  in  yourself  *  a  remarkably  fine 
and  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  me- 
mory with  a  precision  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  many  ladies  and 
dress-makers  V"  " 

In  a  note  to  the  89th  number  of  the  Review  Lord  Jeffrey  replied  to 
this  argument  as  follows  :  "  Thero  are  two  questions  hero  ;  first,  whe- 
ther there  are  any  grounds,  from  inconsistency  or  otherwise,  to  haapesch 
the  credit  of  the  reviewer,  when  he  says  that  he  can  distingtdsh  colours 
and  shades  of  colours  with  more  than  common  accuracy  ?  and,  secondly^ 
whether  there  are  any  such  grounds  for  disbelieving  him,  when   he  says 
that  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  their  beauty  t    The  first  is  the  main  aUega- 
tion,  and  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  controversy.     Mr.  Combe 
alleged  that  the  or^n  of  colour  was  actually  depressed  in  the  be^«f 
that  individual,  and  mferred  that  he  probably  did  not  know  scarlet  mtn 
brown :  it  was  answered  that  this  was  a  mistake,  for  he  was  known  to 
have  a  remarkably  fine  perception  of  colours  and  their  diversities ;  and 
the  replication  to  this  in  the  pamphlet  is,  that  that  cannot  well  be,  since 
he  himself  had  stated,  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  that  all  colours  are  indiflb- 
rent  to  the  eye,  and  one  just  as  beautiful  as  another.     Well,  suppose  he 
had  said  so,  where  would  have  been  the  inconsistency  1  for  where  is  the 
connexion  between  the  allegations  that  are  held  to  be  contradictory  t    A 
man  who  happens  to  think  brown  as  beautiful  as  scarlet,  may  surely  per- 
ceive  the  difference  between  them — or  rather,  he  must  perceive  it,  when 
he  compares  them,  in  this  way,  as  two  distinct  and  distinguishable  objects. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  discrediting  the  re- 
viewer's leading  allegation,  that  the  individual  alluded  to,  though  desti- 
tute of  the  phrenological  organ,  can  discriminate  colours  with  unusual 
readiness  and  precision.*' 

In  answer  to  these  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  Lord  Jeffrey 
overstates  my  objection.  The  paragraph  on  which  he  comments  is  printed 
in  this  work  verbatim  as  it  stood  in  the  edition  reviewed,  and  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  I  did  not  allege  that  the  organ  was  absolutely  wanting 
in  his  head,  and  did  not  infer  that  he  was  incapable  of  perceiving  colours, 
or  that  **  he  probably  did  not  know  scarlet  from  brown."  On  the  contrary, 
the  statement  was  merely  that  the  organ  is  "  depressed ;"  that  is  to  say, 
that  in  him  it  is  .deficient  in  size  relatively  to  the  other  organs — whereas 
in  the  painters' it  is  large.  The  work  itself  afforded  information  of  the 
effect  of  a  depressed  organ  :  it  is  said  that  "  Pebcbption  is  the  lowest 
degree  of  activity  "  of  every  intellectual  faculty ;  "  when  a  coloured  ob- 
ject is  presented,  and  the  individual  cannot  perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  hues,  he  is  desfittUe  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of  colour  ;" 
"  each  organ  will  enable  the  mind  to  recall  the  impressions  which  it  served 
at  first  to  receive ;"  and  memory  is  merely  **  a  degree  of  activity  to  each 
faculty."  A  friend  in  India,  after  reading  Lord  Jeffrey's  note,  wrote  to 
me  as  follows :  **  Melody  is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successions  of  simple 
sounds  suited  to  each  other.  Harmony  is  that  arising  from  combined 
sounds,  or  from  several  striking  the  ear  simultaneously,  as  in  a  band  play- 
ing different  parts.  The  former  requires  much  less  of  the  organ  than  the 
latter,  and  hence  the  Scotch,  with  no  great  Tune,  are  melodists,  but 
nothing  as  musician^.  In  like  manner,  the  allocation  of  the  simple  coldTIt^^ 
is  their  melody,  and  the  combination  of  several  is  harmony.  Lord  Jeffrey 
-^ight  thus  place  one  riband  beside  another  very  well,  but  not  percei^a  « 
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the  harmony  of  combined  colours."*  There  is  no  inconsistency,  therefore, 
between  the  depression  of  Lord  Jefirey's  organ  of  Colouring  and  the 
manifestations  which  he  describes.  Even  Mr.  Milne  is  able  to  perceive 
some  colours  and  to  distinguish  differences  between  them,  and  he  ^as 
memory  of  some  of'them ;  although  in  him  the  organ  is  considerably  more 
depressed  than  in  Lord  Jeffrey. 

The  real  objection  stated  in  the  work  was,  that  painters  not  only  dis- 
tinguish  differences,  bat  enjoy  direct  pleasure  from  *'  contemplating  colours 
independently  of  every  association ;  and  that  they  perceive  harmony, 
congruity,  and  incongruity  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board,  as 
certainly  and  distinctly  as  they  distinguish  harmony  and  discord  in  sounds ;" 
which  assertions  Lord  Jeffrey  designated  as  pedantry  and  jargon. 

In  answer  to  my  statement,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have  proved  that, 
notwithstanding  his  depressed  organ,  he  possesses  the  faculty  in  this  higher 
degree,  that  he  actually,  receives  direct  ipietiBxae  from  colours,  and  perceives 
their  harmonies  and  discord.  In  No.  88  of  the  Review  he  endeavoured 
to  do  this,  by  referring  to  his  "  remarkably  fine  and  exact  perception  of 
colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  them  from  memory  ;"  and  to  his  delight 
**  in  gazing  on  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necks  :"  and  in  No.  89  of 
the  Review  he  favours  us  with  the  following  additional  arguments  in 
support  of  this  position : 

"  But,  in  the  next  place,*'  says  he>,  "  and  this  is  still  more  material,  it 
is  certain  that  the  individual  in  question  does  not  maintain,  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia, that  there  is  no  beauty  in  colours  or  combination  of  colours — 
Dut  the  very  reverse.  His  whole  object  in  that  treatise,  as  every  one 
must  know  who  has  looked  into  a  line  of  it,  is,  not  to  deny  the  existence 
of  beauty,  but  to  explain  its  nature  and  causes,  in  colours  as  in  everything 
else  :  and,  accordingly,  not  only  is  there  no  douSt  thrown  on  the  fact  of 
their  beauty,  but  its  reality,  and  that  of  the  peculiar  pleasure  afforded  by 
it,  is  both  expressly  asserted  in  a  variety  of  passages,  and  constantly  as- 
sumed and  taken  for  granted,  as  the  very  basis  of  the  theory,  and  the  test 
of  the  illustrations  which  are  urged  in  its  support.  The  theory  id,  that 
colours  are  beautiful,  not  in  consequence  of  the  mere  organic  operation 
of  their  physical  qualities  on  the  eye,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual 
association  with  certain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities,  of  which 
they  remind  us  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Thus  blue,  for  example,  is 
said  to  be  beautiful,  because  it  is  the  colour  of  the  unclouded  sky — ^green, 
because  it  is  that  of  vernal  woods  and  summer  meadows — and  red,  be- 
cause it  reminds  us  of  the  season  of  roses,  or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and 
innocence  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  these  associations  are  disturbed,  the 
beauty  which  they  created  disappears.  Green  would  not  be  beautiful  in 
the  sky,  nor  blue  on  the  cheek,  nor  vermilion  on  the  grass! '  The  doctrine 
is  precisely  the  same  as  to  the  beauty  of  combination  of  colours,  and  it  is . 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  similar  illustrations.  Throughout  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  invariably  assumed  as  indisputable,  that  they  are  heauti' 
fulf  and  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  admire  them — though  it  is  alleged 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pedantry  in  those  who  dogmatize  on  the  laws 
of  their  harmony,  and  affect  to  limit  their  pleasing  combinations  exclu- 
sively to  certain  arrangements.  It  is  maintained,  as  before,  that  their 
beauty  depends  entirely  on  the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected  ; 
and  while  it  is  admitted  that  certain  combinations  will  generally  excite 
the  same  associations  in  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  same  pursuits,  it 
is  denied  that  these  are  either  universal  or  unvarying,  or  that  the  feeling 
they  undoubtedly  excite  can  ever  be  referred  to  the  organic  action  of  the 

*  1  understand  that  this  defect  is  apparent  in  some  painters  ;  they  are  capa* 
ble  of  matching  a  few  simple  colours,  but  when  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
them  requires  to  be  introduced  into  a  picture,  they  fail  in  giving  them  harmonv> 
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coloured  light  on  the  eente.  These  opinions  may  be  right  or  wrona,  but 
the  only  question  now  at  issue  is,  whether  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
admission  of  the  fact,  that  colours  are  beautiful  1  and  whether  the  man 
who  holds  them  must  be  disbelieved,  when  he  says  that  he  baa  &  keen 
sense  of  tkU  hnd  of  beauty  7" 

In  this  note  Lord  Jefirey  no  longer  woqders  what  can  be  the  cause  of 
his  enjoyment  from  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necks.  He  informs 
us  distinctly,  that  he  has  no  Hreet  perception  of  beauty  in  their  coloara  as 
mere  colours,  but  that  the  beauty  perceived  by  him  dwenda  "  enHrelyoa 
the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected."  "Cdours,"  says  be, 
**  are  beatUiftU,  not  in  eonaequfinc^  of  tht  mare  organic  operation  of  their 
physical  qualitiee  on  the  eye,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual  aaaociaiion 
with  certain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities  of  which  they  remind  us 
in  a  jgpreat  variety  of  ways."  It  now  turns  out,  accordingly,  that  his  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  the  bright  flowers  and  peacocks*  necks  axose,  not 
from  any  quality  in  these  objects  themselves,  nor  from  any  direct  effect 
produced  by  them  on  his  own  mind,  but  from  something  else,  which  they 
served  merely  to  introduce  to  his  fsney.  He  was  pleased,  for  example, 
with  the  red  of  the  flowers,  not  because  it  was  a  colour  grateful  in  itself, 
but  because  it  reminded  him  of  the  lovely  season  in  which  roses  are  pro- 
doced,  or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and  innocence ;  and  he  delighted  in  the 
blue  of  the  peacocks*  necks,  not  because  that  colour  was  intrinsicallj 
pleasing,  but  because  it  excited  the  recollection  of  the  unclouded  sky. 
The  painters,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  state  that 
the  source  of  their  pleasure  in  colours  is  very  different.  They  inform 
me  that  Lord  Jeffrey*s  love  of  bright  flowers  and  peacocka*  necks  indicates 
that  his  perception  of  colours  is  feeble ;  because  a  strong  atimalns  is 
necessary  to  excite  it  to  action,  and  even  when  thus  stimulated,  he  is  not 
capable  of  feeling  direct  pleasure  from  colours,  nor  of  perceiving  their  har- 
mony and  discord,  but  they  serve  merely  to  introduce  extrinsic  ideas  and 
emotions.  His  experience,  therefore,  corresponds  in  the  most  complete 
manner  with  the  "  depreaseid  '*  state  of  the  organ  in  his  head. 

This  is  so  plain  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  illustration  ;  but  we  may  suppose 
a  young  military  officer  to  assert  that  there  is  no  harmony  nor  discord  in 
sounds,  and  no  direct  pleasure  in  melpdy }  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  enjoys 
great  delight  in  hearing  a  military  band.  If  we  should  ask  him  what  is 
fbe  source  of  his  delight  in  the  band,  and  he  should  answer,  **  Oh,  the 
notes  themselves  give  me  no  pleasure,  but  they  remind  me  of  the  gsy 
uniforms,  the  waving  plumes,  and  the  martial  pomp  of  our  regiment ;  they 
recall  the  summer  evening's  paradq,  with  the  fairy  forms  and  angel  amiles 
of  female  loveliness  which  then  hover  around  us  ;  in  short,  with  me,  the 
beauty  of  the  music  depends  entirely  on  the  associations  which  it  serves 
to  introduce.'*  Who  that  enjoys  sensibility  to  music  would  not  say,  that 
Phrenology  would  be  in  fault  if  the  man  who  made  such  a  statement  were 
not  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune  I  In  fact,  the  individual  supposed 
would  never  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  music  itself:  to  him  it  would  be 
mere  sound,  exciting  in  his  mind  ideas  of  the  lancers,  the  parade,  and 
female  beauty,  which  would  be  the  real  objects  of  his  admiration  and  the 
sources  of  his  enjoyment.  This  case  is  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  in  regard  to  colours.  The  colours  themselves  exhibit  ne  beauty 
to  his  mind  :  they  never  enga^re  his  attention  by  their  own  loveliness ;  bat 
merely  usher  in  extraneous  ideas  and  emotions,  in  which  he  finds  hit 
iratification.  Would  not  Phrenology  be  in  fault,  if  in  him  the  oi^an  of 
Colouring  were  otherwise  than  *^  depressed  1'*  ^^ 

A  legal  practitioner,  in  a  Scotch  provincial  town,  whom  I  have  ct^Qi 
and  in  whom  this  organ  was  very  large,  was  engrossed  by  a  passion  flit 
lowers,  even  to  the  neglect  of  bis  professional  duties.     It  is  probable  tha\ 
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the  intense  sensibUity  to  colours,  which  accompanies  a  large  deTolopement 
of  the  organ,  was  the  source  of  this  interest. 

Phrenologists  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  particular  powers  which  are 
roost  vigorous  in  an  author's  mind  from  the  manifestations  of  them  in  his 
works ;  and  none  affords  better  scope  for  observation  than  the  faculty  of 
Colouring.  Unless  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  an  author  by 
colours  be  very  strong,  he  has  no  inducement  to  introduce  them  in  his 
works,  for  he  can  easily  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  without  ad- 
verting to  their  hues.  When,  therefore,  we  find  him  minutely  describing 
shades  and  tints,  and  dwellinff  on  colours  and  their  effects  with  evident 
delight,  we  may  safely  infer  Uiat  the  organ  is  large.  Mr.  Tennant,  the 
author  ofAnsUr  Fairt  frequently  does  so,. and  in  his  head  the  organ  is  large. 
The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  women  than  in  men  ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  women,  as  eoUjuriftat  have  equalled  the  masters  among  men  ;  wjiile, 
as  painters^  women,  in  general,  have  always  been  inferior  to  the  other  sei. 
The  faculty  aids  the  flower- painter,  enamellejr,  dyer^  and,  in  general,  all 
who  oocupy  themselves  with  colours.  Its  great  energy  gives  a  passion 
for  colours,  but  not  necessarily  a  delicate  taste  in  them.  Taste  depends 
upon  a  perfect  rather  than  a  very  powerful  activity  of  the  faculties.  In 
several  oriental  nations,  for  example,  the  faculty  appears,  from  their  love 
of  colours,  to  be  strong,  and,  nevertheless,  they  display  bad  taste  in  the 
application  of  them. 

If  any  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  limited  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  developement  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  it  appears  to  be  large  in  those  countries  where 
vegetation  displays  the-greatest  brilliance  of  tint,  and  deficient  where  the  as- 
pect of  nature  is  dreary  and  unvariegated.  The  organ,  for  instance,  seems 
to  be  large  in  the  Chinese  ;  while  it  is  small  in  the  Esquimaux,  to  whom 
the  sky,  and  snow,  and  ice  are  almost  the  only  objects  of  vision.  Captain 
Parry  fnentions  that  dying  is  an  art  wholly  unknown  to  the  Esquimaux.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  observed,  that,  in  persons  bom  blind,  tho  organ  of  Co- 
louring is  in  general  less  developed  than  in  persons  who  see,  or  who  have 
become  blind  in  mature  age.  I  have  repeatedly  verified  this  observation 
in  asylums  for  the  blind.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  by  observing  the  deve- 
lopement of  the  organ  of  Colouring,  to  distinguish  individuals  who  have 
become  blind  in  infancy  from  others  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  mature 
age  ;  in  the  former  the  organ  is  much  less  developed  than  in  the  latter. 
James  Wilson,  of  Belfast,  author  of  Biography  of  the  Blindj  lost  his  sight 
from  small-pox  at  four  years  of  age.  His  right  eye  was  subsequently 
couched,  and  he  saw  till  he  was  seven ;  his  vision  was  then  again  extin- 
guished  by  a  furious  cow,  and  he  has  continued  blind  ever  since.  After 
he  became  blind  he  learned*  to  work  as  a  carpenter ;  he  also  acquired 
such  an  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  places,  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  a  kind  of  courier  for  the  merchants,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  round  Belfast ;  he  boasts  of  considerable  literary  attainments,  and 
possesses  a  very  extensive  memory  for  persons,  places,  names,  and  dates. 
I  saw  him  in  1836,  when  he  was  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age :  at  that 
uime  .his  organs  of  Colouring  were  very  small ;  while  those  of  Individu- 
ality, Size,  and  Number  were  large,  and  those  of  Form  and  Locality  very 
large.  His  temperament  was  nervous,  bilious,  and  a  little  sanguine. 
The  organs  which  had  been  most  exercised  appeared  to  have  attained 
the  largest  size,  while  the  organs  of  Colouring,  which  had  been  dormant, 
had  apparently  scarcely  grown  from  infancy.  A  mask  of  him  was  taken, 
and  is  in  tho  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had  seen  a  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  blind 
from  birth,  who  maintained  that  it  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  intellect,  which 

*  Parry's  VoyageM^  ]2mo.,  vol.  v.,  p.  295. 
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cecognises,  judges,  and  produces  proportion  among  colours.  This  indi 
vidual  asserted,  that,  by  means  of  an  internal  sense,  he  had  precise  notioni 
of  colours,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  determmed  their  harmony  exactly.  He 
had  a  number  of  glass  beads,  of  vanous  colours,  which  he  formed  into 
different  figures,  and  always  produced  harmony  in  the  arrangenaent  of  the 
colours.  .  After  making  a  great  effort  of  this  kind,  he  experienced  pain 
immediately  above  the  eye,  particularly  over  the  right  eye.*  I  have  seen 
a  blind  man,  in  Stirling,  who  distinguished  colours  with  great  accuracy 
by  means  of  touch.  Derham,  in  his  Phynco-  Theology,i  mentions  a  simi- 
lar case,  and  observes,  that  "  although  the  eye  be  the  usual  judge  of 
colours,  yet  some  have  been  able  to  distinguish  them  by  feeling.'*  I  have 
conversed  with  persons  born  blind,  who  assured  me  that  they  could  form 
no  conception  whatever  of  colour,  nor  of  the  phenomena  of  sight.  I  can- 
not conceive,  therefore,  that  the  blind  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  spoken  of 
by  Dr.  Gall,  had  precise  notions  of  colours,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
persons  who  see.  I'he  blind  man  at  Stirling,, who  distinguished  colours 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  was  guided  by  differences  in  the  texture  of  the 
objects.  He  practised  chiefly  on  the  dresses  of  the  passengers  in  the 
beautiful  walk  round  Stirling  Castle ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  by  rubbing  bis 
hand  along  the  pile  of  the  sleeve,  distinguish,  with  much  readiness  and 
accuracy,  a  black  coat,  a  brown  coat,  a  blue  coat,  and  a  green  coat.  The 
skin  on  the  points  of  the  fingers  had  acquired  a  most  extraordinary  soft- 
ness and  delicacy,  from  long  practice  of  this  operation.  In  his  mind  the^e 
appears  to  havo  been  a  distinct  tactile  perception,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  green,  another  which  he  designated  brown,  and  so  on ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  impressions  at  all  resembled  the  common  ap- 
prehensions of  colours  enjoyed  by  persons  who  enjoy  perfect  vision.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  says  :  **  Many  blind  persons  have  assured  me  of  their  incapacity 
to  distinguish  colours.  A  few,  however,  discern  white  from  black,  because 
white  suifaces  are  in  general  smoother  than  black.  When  the  blind  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  colours,  they  do  no  more  than  determine  surfaces  of 
greater  or  less  degrees  of  smoothness,  without  acquiring  any  idea  of  co- 
lour in  itself.**^ 

The  organ  is  considered  as  established. 

27.  LOCALITY. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions,  that  the  taste  which  he  had  for  natural  history 
mduced  him  to  go  frequently  into  the  woods  in  order  to  catch  birds,  or  to 
discover  their  nests  ;  and  although  he  was  expert  in  accomplishing  these 
objects,  yet,  when  he  wished  to  return  to  the  nests,  he  generally  found  it 
impossible  to  retrace  his  way,  or  to  light  tipon  the  tree  which  he  had 
marked,  or  the  snares  which  he  had  set.  This  difficulty  did  not  arise 
from  inattention  ;  for,  before  quitting  the  spot,  he  stuck  branches  into  the 
ground,  and  cut  marks  on  trees,  to  guide  him  in  his  return,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  constantly  along  with  him  one  of  his  school-fellows, 
named  Scheidler,  who,  with  the  least  possible  effort  of  attention,  went 
always  directly  to  the  place  where  a  snare  was  set,  even  aldiough 
they  had  sometimes  placed  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  quarter  that  was  not  fami- 
liarly known  to  them.  As  this  youth  possessed  only  very  ordinary  talents 
in  other  respects.  Dr.  Gall  was  much  struck  with  his  facility  in  recollect- 
ing places,  and  frequently  asked  him  how  he  contrived  to  guide  himself 
so  surely  ;  to  which  he  replied  by  asking  Gall,  in  his  turn,  bow  he  con- 
trived to  lose  himself  everywhere.  In  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining 
some  explanation  of  this  peculiarity.  Dr.  Gall  moulded  his  head,  and  after* 

*  Star  Ua  Fonctioru  du  Cerveatif  tome  v.,  p.  85. 

\  Book  ir..  ch.  6.  X  Phrenology,  p.  226. 
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ward  endeaYOured  to  discover  persons  who  were  distinguisLed  by  the 
%ine  faculty.  The  celebrated  landscape-painty,  Schsnberger,  told  him 
that,  in  his  travels,  he  was  in  the  custom  of  making  only  a  very  general 
sketch  of  counti.es  which  interested  him,  and  that  afterward,  when  ho 
wished  to  produce  a  more  complete  picture,  every  tree,  every  group  of 
bushes,  and  every  stone  of  considerable  magnitude,  presented  itself  spon- 
taneously to  his  mind.  About  the  same  period  Dr.  Gall  became  acquainted 
with  M.  Meyer,  author  of  the  Romance  oiDia-narSorCt  a  person  who  found 
no  pleasure  except  in  a  wandering  life.  Sometimes  he  went  from  house 
to  house  in  the  country,  and  at  other  times  attached  himself  to  some  man 
of  fortune,  to  accompany  him  in  extended  travels.  He  had  an  astonishing 
faculty  of  recollecting  the  different  places  which  he  had  seen.  Br.  Gail 
moulded  his  head  also  ;  he  then  placed  it  and  the  ether  two  together,  and 
compared  them  attentively :  they  presented  great  differences  in  many 
points,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  singular  form  which  appeared  in  all  the 
three  a  little  above  the  eyes,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  the  organ  of  Indi- 
viduality ;  namely,  two  large  prominences  commencing  near  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  going  obliquely  upward  and  outward,  almost  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  From  that  time  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
talent  for  recollecting  pilaces  depended  on  a  primitive  faculty,  of  which  the 
organ  was  situated  under  this  part  of  the  skull ;  and  innumerable  subse- 
quent observations  confirmed  this  inference.* 

Dr.  Spurzheim  states,  that  *'  the  special  faculty  of  this  organ  and  the 
sphere  of  its  activity  remain  to  be  determined.  It  makes  the  traveller, 
geographer,  and  landscape-painter  ;  recollects  localities  ;  and  give  notions 
of  perspective.  It  seems  to  me,*'  says  he,  "  that  it  is  the  faculty  of 
Locality  in  general.  As  soon  as  we  have  conceived  the  existence  of  an 
object  and  its  qualities,  it  must  necessarily  occupy  a  place,  and  this  is  the 
faculty  that  conceives  the  places  occupied  by  the  objects  that  surround 
us.**t  Sir  George  Mackenzie  considers  the  primitive  faculty  to  be  that 
of  perceiving  relative  position.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  that  *<  notions  of 
perspective  *^  are  given  by  Locality,  but  certain  facts,  already  noticed, 
appear  to  show  that  these  depend  rather  on  Size :  in  other  respects  his 
observations  coincide  with  my  own  experience. 

Persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  form  vivid  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  situations  and  scenery  which  they  have  seen  or  heard  described,  and 
they  have  great  power  in  recalling  such  conceptions.  When  the  faculty 
is  active  from  internal  excitement  of  the  organ,  such  ideas  are  presented 
to  the  mind  involuntarily.  In  the  mask  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  organ  is 
large.  Readers,  similarly  endowed,  are  almost  as  much  deUghted  with 
his  descriptions  of  scenery,  as  by  a  tour  made  by  themselves  amid  the 
mountain  glens ;  while  those  in  whom  the  organ  is  small  are  quite  unin- 
terested byhis  most  splendid  poetical  landscapes.  This  author  wrote  so 
pictorially,  that  he  almost  saves  an  artist,  who  means  to  illustrate  his 
pages,  the  trouble  of  invention. 

Authors  in  whom  this  organ  is  moderately  developed  treat  of  places  in 
a  very  different  manner.  Mr.  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster  Fair  and 
The  Thane  of  Fife^  merely  designates,  by  appropriate  epithets,  the  lead- 
ing features  of  a  landscape,  in  a  way  which  excites  a  pleasing  and  distinct 
recollection  of  it  in  those  who  have  seen  it,  but  which  calls  up  no  picture 
in  the  mind  of  a  reader  who  was  not  familiar  with  it  before  ;  and  in  his 
bead  the  organ  of  Locality  is  below  an  average  size.  The  following  lines 
are  characteristic  of  his  manner : 

*  Nearly  the  whole  of  Dr.  Gall's  section  on  Locality  is  translated  in  T&« 
Phrenologtcal  Joumalt  vol.  ir.,  p.  524. 
i  Pkrmalogy,  p.  280. 
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**  Next  them  the  troopers  each  on  fenrent  steed 

That  dwell  taithm  the  warm  andfl&wery  dales 
Where  Annan  and  where  Eeh,  and  LiddUf  lead 

Their  etreame  down  tripping  through  the  sunny  valeOf 
And  where  the  stronger  and  ntore  swelling  Tweedy 

Emergent  from  his  midland  mouniainy  trails 
Voluminous  and  broad  his  waters  down 

To  meet  the  briny  sea  by  balwark*d  Berwick  town." 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  basts  and  portraits  «l  all  eminent  navigauiii 
and  travellers,  sach  as  Colambus,  Cook,  and  Maiwo  Park ;  also  in  smt 
astronomers  and  geographers,  as  Kepler,  Galileo,  TyQho  Brahe,  and  New- 
ton. In  Tasso  the  poet,  also,  it  appears  to  have  been  Teiy  large,  aod  be 
manifested  the  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  Several  cases  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Gall  of  individuals  passionately  fond  of  travelling,  in  whom  the 
organ  was  ffreatly  developed ;  and  a  similar  instance  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Schiotz,  a  i>anish  magistrate,  in  The  Phrenological  JoumaL*  This 
faculty  gives  what  is  called  **  coup  d^esil,**  and  judgment  of  the  captbtli- 
ties  of  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  the  military  draughtsman,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  general  in  war.  Dr.  Gall  mentions,  t^at  he  bad 
observed  the  organ  large  in  distinguished  players  at  chess  ;  and  he  coo* 
ceived  their  talent  to  consist  in  the  faculty  of  conceiving  clearly  a  giett 
number  of  the  possible  positions  of  the  men. 

Some  persons  have  a  natural  tact  in  discriminating  and  recoUeetinf  (i» 
situation  of  the  organs  on  the  phrenological  bust,  and  perceiviog  diSe- 
rences  in  the  forms  of  the  head,  while  others  experience  the  grettestdifi* 
culty  in  doing  so.  The  former  have  Locality,  Size,  and  Form  Uige ;  tiie 
latter  have  them  small,  indicated  by  a  geperal  narrowness  at  the  top  of 
the  nose.  These  state  their  own  inability  to  observe  as  an  objectioa 
against  the  system ;  but  this  is  as  if  Mr.  Mihie  were  to  deny  the  divenitf 
of  certain  cdours,  because  his  own  organ  of  Colouring  is  so  defective  tbit 
he  cannot  perceive  it. 

Locality  appears  to  be  an  element  in  a  genius  for  geometry.  lo  ^ 
hdads  or  busts  of  six  or  seven  eminent  mathematicians  which  I  have  c«r^ 
fully  examined,  this  organ,  and  also  those  of  Size,  Individuality,  ao^ 
Comparison,  are  large.  Indeed  pure  geometry  treats  only  of  the  lelatioa* 
of  space,  and  does  not  imply  agency,  or  any  relation  except  that  of  pro* 
portion ;  and  hence  it  might  be  legitimately  inferred  to  belong  to  tbe 
sphere  of  tbe  organs  now  mentioned.  Negative  cases  also  coincide  with 
these  positive  observations.  Zhero  Colbum,  the  American  youth  «bo 
was  celebrated  for  his  arithmetical  powers,  turned  his  attention  to  matbe* 
roatics,  but  with  very  little  success.  lie  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been 
taught  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  understood  tlie  propositions,  but 
felt  no  interest  in  the  study.  He  liked  algebra  much  better ;  and  be  bas 
the  organ  of.  Number  large,  but  that  of  locality  deficient.  The  geotle- 
roan  who  had  taken  charge  of  his  education*  it  is  said,  at  first  intended 
him  for  a  mathematician,  but  afterward,  finding  that  his  genius  did  not  lie 
that  way,  directed  his  attention  to  law.  Mr.  George  Bidder,  when  a  mere 
child,  displayed  such  astonishing  talent  as  a  mental  calculator,  that  sere- 
ral  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  were  induced  to  take  charge}  of  his  education; 
and,  on  the  supposition  that  his  abilities  extended  to  mathematical  acieoce 
generally,  selected  for  him  the  profession  of  an  engineer.  HaviQg  hea^ 
of  this  intention,  and  having  observed  that  in  his  bead  the  organs  of  the 
geometrical  faculties  were  not  developed  in  any  extraordinary  degrc^<  * 
inferred  that  his  eminence  as  a  geometrician  would  not  equal  that  wbicn 
rie  had  attained  as  a  calculator,  and  communicated  thk«  conviction  ia  *^ 
ting  to  Principal  Baird,  one  of  his.  patrons.     Mr.  Bidder  subsequeolly 

♦  Vol.  viii.,  p.  6i. 
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pursued  the  ttady  of  eeometry ;  but,  at  the  end  of  two  yean,  both  he 
himself  and  Professor  WaUaceinformed  me,  that  he  was  not  distinguished 
for  more  than  common  ability  in  the  class. 

An  opinion  prevails,  that  mathematics  afford  exercise  to  the  reflecting 
faculties,  and  that  their  tendency,  as  a  branch  of  education,  is  to  cultivate 
the  talent  for  genera]  reasoning :  some  persons  re^^rd  them  as  the  best 
substitute  for  tne  useless  logic  of  the  schools.  This  idea  appears  to  me 
to  be  erroneous.  Geometry  treats  of  the  proportions  of  space,  and  alge- 
bra and  arithmetic  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  and  the  tnree  constitute 
the  grand  elements  of  the  science  of  pure  mathematics.  For  iodfing  of 
the  proportions  of  space,  the  faculties  of  Size,  Locality,  and  lodividnality, 
aided  by  Comparison^  are  those  essentially  required ;  while  the  faculties 
of  Number  and  Order,  also  aided  by  Comparison,  are  the  chief  powers 
necessary  for  dealing  with  the  proportions  of  numbers.  Causation  always 
implies  power,  force,  or  agency  ;  and  the  idea  of  causation  or  efficiency 
does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  propositions  of  pure  mathematics.  The 
popular  error  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  masters  in  philo- 
sophy. Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  \*  the  mathematical  part  in  some  men's 
minds  is  good,  and  the  logical  is  bad.  Some  can  reason  wetl^f  numbers 
and  quantities,  that  cannot  reason  well  in  words."  Du^ld  Stewart  re- 
marks, that  **  when  it  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  self-evident  truth,  that 
magnitudes  which  coincide,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same  space,  are  equal 
to  one  another,  the  beginner  readily  yields  his  assent  to  the  proposition  ; 
and  this  assent,  without  going  any  farther,  is  all  that  is  reauired  m  any  of 
the  demonstrations  of  the  fir^t  six  books  of  Euclid."*  Mr.  Stewart  was 
a  mathematician,  and  also  a  metaphysician ;  and  this  is  strong  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  which  constitute 
a  large  portion  of  a  common  mathematical  education,  relate  exclusively 
1^  the  nroportions  of  space  or  magnitude,  and  do  not  imply  causation. 

Professor  Leslie  states,  that  the  whole  structure  of  geometry  is  grounded 
on  the  simple  comparison  of  triangles ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  corrects  this 
remark  by  observmg,  that  <*it  is  expressed  in  terms  too  unqualified. 
D*  Alembert  has  mentioned  another  principle,  as  not  less  fundamental,  the 
measurement  of  angles  by  circular  arches."    It  is  obvious  that  both  tri- 
angles and  circular  arches  are  mere  forma  of  space.     "  Fluxions,"  says 
Professor  Flayfair,  **  were,  with  Newton,  nothing  else  than  measures  of 
the  velocities  with  which  variable  or  flowing  qnaniities  were  supposed  to 
be  generated,  and  they  might  be  of  any  magnitude,  providing  they  were  in 
the  ratio  of  those  velocities,  or,  which  is  the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
nascent,  or  evanescent  increments."!    Sir  John  Herschel  remarks,  that 
"  it  must  be  recollected  that  there  are  minds  which,  though  not  devoid  of 
reasoning  powers,  yet  manifest  a  decided  inaptitude  for  mathematical 
studies — which  are  estimative — not  calculating^  and  which  are  more  im- 
pressed by  analogies,  and  by  apparent  preponderance  of  general  evidence 
in  argumeut,  than  by  mathematical  demonstration,  where  all  the  argument 
is  on  one  side,  and  no  show  of  reason  can  be  exhibited  on  the  other.    The 
mathematician  listens  only  to  one  side  of  a  question,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  no  strictly  mathematical  question  has  more  than  one  side  capable  of 
being  maintained  otherwise  than  by  simple  assertion ;  while  all  the  great 
questions  which  arise  in  busy  life,  and  agitate  the  world,  are  stoutly  dis- 
puted, and  often  with  a  show  of  reason  on  both  sides,  which  leaves  the 
shrewdest  at  a  loss  for  a  dccision."t 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Httman  Mind,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174,  edit  1816. 

+  Dissertation  II.,  Encyc.  Brit.,  p.  16. 

I  Views  on  Scientific  and  OenenU  Education^  applied  to  the  proposed  System 
ff  Instruction  in  the  South  African  College;  reprinted  in  The  Jjondon  and 
Edinbitrgk  Philosofhieal  Magazine  and  Jawmal  of  Science,  vol.  viii.,  p.  432. 
No.  48.  May.  1836.    See  the  note  by  Mr.  Simpson,  alx>ve,  p.  286w 
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Il  ^n*  i«iiivll»  I  aHode  minify  to  pure  mAthematiot,  or  to  ^eonivtrf 

iad  ha  l^mBchef,  with  algebra  and  arithnetic  avd  their  hponcbea.  AI- 
iiioogh  theae  sciences  do  not  treat  of  ca^si^tioo,  yet  they  may  be  applied 
to  BieaMira  forces,  in  every  instance  in  which  idese  operate  with  such 
ondeTiatii^  leguUrity  that  their  action  may  be  measured  by  precise  di- 
Twooa  of  9pace  and  number.  Gravitation  is  suph  a  force.  Bat  where- 
over  tho  agencies  do  not  operate  in  this  manner,  nxathematica  aire  iotppti- 
eable.  Human  actions,  for  instance,  proceed  from  intellectaal  perceptions, 
the  impulses  of  affection,  or  the  force  of  passion ;  aU  of  which  are  causes, 
^ut  none  of  them  possesses  that  simplicity  of  character  and  uniformi^  of 
operation  which  are  indispensaWe  to  the  application  of  mathematical  mes- 
soremeiit.  In  jadging  of  human  conduct,  the  nnderBtaodiiig  most  ati- 
iMlli,  by  innate  segacity  improved  by  experience,  the  infiuence  of  motivea 
end  of  external  circumstances ;  and  a  high  mathematical  training,  by 
o«9MaiM^  ehiefly  the  powers  eonveraant  with  space  and  qaantity,  is  b; 
no  me«ns  AivouraUe  to  the  doYelopement  of  this  talent,  which  depeiidi 
chiefly  on  Compfriaon  and  Causality,  operating  along  with  the  afiectirs 
Ipoulliee*  Hence  an  individual  may  be  distmgoished  lor  talent  as  t 
mathematioiau*  and  extremely  deficient  in  this  estimative  sagi^city. 

U  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  mathematicians  uae  the  woid 
donf ,  **  then,*'  where  the  English  use  "  therefore  "  in  their  demonstratioiM. 
The  French  deM  corresponds  with  the  Latin  tMnc,  and  with  the  £ogUsb 
ihtm.  Of  M  AtU  iimf,  and  it  is  the  more  conect  expression.  la  a  purely 
mathematijBal  demonstration  the  conclusion  becomes  apparent  at  a  psr- 
lieolar  pnmt  of  timai  when  the  proposition  and  its  relations  have  been 
enfokjieit  without  the  least  idea  of  active  eflSciency  in  the  proposition  to 
produce  the  eonclusion  as  an  efiecl ;  whereas  the  word  there/ore  expresses 
a  eeeeeaery  result  of  efficiency.  In  the  proposition  **  The  eun  shioet 
brilliaiitly,  tktr^ore  we  are  hot  ;**  the  word  therefore  implies  a  relation  of 
causation }  whereas  in  the  proposition,  *'  A  is  equal  to  B,  and  C  ia  equal 
to  B,  tkvefoKe  A  and  C  are  ejqual  to  one  another  ;*'  the  relation  which 
it  expreesee  is  one  of  proportion  merely,  and  the  French  then  is  more 
philosopbieal. 

When  the  group  of  organs  situated  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  namely 
Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Iiocality,  are  all  large,  there  is 
generally  a  etiOQg  talent  for  dynamics.  Persons  thus  endowed  excel  ia 
turning  and  in  archery  ;  and  if  Constrvctiveness  also  be  full,  and  ther 
have  been  bred  to  professions  in  which  they  find  no  scope  for  these  facal* 
ties,  they  frequently  set  up  private  workshops,  and  become  inventors  and 
improvera  of  maohmery. 

The  organ  of  Locality  is  generally  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women ; 
and  the  manifestations  correspond. 

Pr.  Gall  cites  several  cases  of  diseased  affection  of  this  organ ;  and  in 
The  Pkrenologieal  Journal*  Mr.  Simpson  gives  a  highly  interesting  detail 
of  aymptoms  attending  disorder  of  this  and  the  other  knowing  organs 
already  treated  of.  He  adverts  particularly  to  the  case  of  Mx.  John  Hun- 
ter, who,  when  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  forgot  in  what  part  of  tho  town 
he  was,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  to  refresh  his  memory  in  vain ;  for, 
as  Sir  Everard  Home  expresses  it,  **  he  had  not  a  conception  of  any  nlace 
existing  beyond  the  room  he  was  io^^yet  was  perfectly  conscions  of  the 
loss  of  memorjr."! 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  many  interesting 
facts  are  recorded  of  their  manifestations  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Gall  men- 
tions seversl  instances  of  dogs  returning  to  their  homes  from  a  great 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  903.    See  also  vol.  vii.,  p.  317. 

^  Life  of  John  Hunter,  annexed  to  his  TrtrntiMe  on  the  Blood,  /n/bmewtfiss 
end  Ouiuhot  TVotiiMit  mblished  bv  SIa  £.  Home  in  1794. 
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distaacii,  withoot  the  potsibiUtj  of  their  leaving  been  guidied  by  tmo]!  or 
sight.  **  A  dog,"  8a3r8  he,  **  wis  carried  in  a  coach  from  Vienna  to  St. 
Petersbnrgb,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  resppeared  in  Vienna.  Another 
was  transported  frcmi  Vienna  to  London :  he  attached  himself  to  a  tra- 
veller, and  embarked  along  with  him ;  but,  at  the  moment  of  landing,  he 
made  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  native  city.  Another  dog  was  sent 
from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  ythpre  he  was  embarked  for  Naples,  and  be 
found  his  way  back  by  land  to  Lyons."  An  ass,  shipped  at  Gibraltar,  on 
board  the  Ister  frigate,  in  1816,  was  thrown  overboard,  when  the  vessel 
struck  at  Point  de  Gat,  in  Spain,  a  distance  of  800  miles.  There  were 
holes  in  his  ears,  indicating  that  he  had  been  used  for  carrying  criminals 
when  flogged ;  and  as  such  asses  are  abhorred  by  the  peasantry,  no  one 
stopped  him,  and  he  immediately  returned,  through  a  mountainous  and 
intricate  country  intersected  by  streams,  to  Gibraltar.*  The  common 
hypothesis.  Dr.  Gall  observes,  that  dogs  retrace  their  way  by  the  aid  of 
smell,  appears  abundantly  absurd,  when  ap{died  to  cases  in  which  they 
were  transported  by  water,  or  in  a  coach  ;  and  the  idea  that  these  animals 
can  discover  the  effluvia  of4hsir  master^s  person  across  a  space  of  several 
hundred  leagues,  appears  equally  preposterous.  Besides,  a  dog  does  not 
return  home  by  the  straightest  road,  not  even  by  the  precise  line  in  which 
he  was  carried  away ;  and  some  naturalists  have,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  admit  an  occult  cause  of  this  surprising  talent,  and  named  it  a  sixth  setiSB* 
I>r.  Gall  considers  it  to  belong  to  the  organ  of  Locality.  *!%«  falcon  of 
Iceland  returns  to  its  native  place  from  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  ; 
and  carrier-pigeons  have  long  been  celebrated  for  a  similar  tendency,  and 
have  occasionally  been  employed  in  consequence  to  convey  despatches. 
Swallows,  nightingales,  and  a  variety  of  sea-fowls  migrate  from  one  cli- 
mate to  another  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Grail  to  periodical  and  involuntary  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Locality. 
This  excitement  occurs' even  in  birds  kept  in  cages,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  food.f 

The  frontal  sinus  has  been  stated  as  en  objection  to  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  size  of  the  organ  of  liOcality,  but  it  rarely  ascends  higher 
than  the  lower  part  of  it ;  and  while  prominences  formed  by  the  sinus 
are  irregular  in  form,  and  generally  horixontal  in  direction,  the  elevations 
occasioned  by  a  large  developement  of  Locality  are  uniform  in  shape,  and 
extend  obliquely  upward  toward  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Farther,  the 
negative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  organ  is  irresistible,  and  it  is,  therefoie, 
held  as  established.  '^ 

28.  NUMBER. 

A  SCHOLAR  of  St.  Poelton,  near  Vienna,  was  greatly  spoken  of  in  that 
city  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  calculation.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  had  not  received  any  particular  instruction  be- 
yond that  bestowed  on  ether  boys  at  the  same  school ;  and  in  all  other 
respects  he  was  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them.  Dr.  Gall 
induced  him  te  come  to  Vienna,  and,  when  ho  was  nine  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented him  to  his  audience.  **  Lorsqu*on  lui  donnait,"  says  Dr.  Gall, 
**  je  suppose,  trots  nombres  exprim6s  chacun  par  dix  &  douze  chiffres,  en 
lui  demandant  de  les  additionner,  puis  de  les  soustraire  deux  k  deux,  de 
Ics  multi[4ier  et  de  ler  divisor  chacun  par  un  nombre  de  trois  chifires; 
il  regardait  une  seule  fois  les  nombres,  puis  il  levait  le  nez  et  les  yeuz  en 
Tair,  et  il  indiquait  le  r^snltat  de  son  calcul  mental  avant  que  mes  audi- 
tours  n'eussent  eu  le  temps  de  faire  le  calcul  la  plume  i  la  main.    11 

*  *  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Entomology ^  p.  496. 
4  See  Rcoiarks  on  Carrier-mgeons,  Pkrtn.  Jowm.^  vol.  viii.«p.  7L 
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tvait  cre6  lui-m^me  sa  m^tbode."  An  advocate  of  Vienna  stated  hii 
regret  that  his  son,  of  five  years  of  age,  occupied  himself  exclusively  with 
numbers  and  calculation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
his  attention  on  any  other  object,  even  the  games  of  youth.  Dr.  Gall 
compared  his  head  with  that  of  the  boy  just  mentioned,  and  found  «io  par- 
ticular resemblance,  except  in  a  remarkable  prominence  at  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  little  to  the  side.  .  In  both  the  eye  was  in  some 
degree  covered  by  the  outer  extremity  of  the  eyebrow.  These  cases 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  talent  for  calculation  might  be  conqected  with 
a  particular  organ ;  and  Dr.  Gall  sought  for  men  distinguished  for  this 
power,  in  order  to  verify  the  discovery.  He  repaired  to  the  Counsellor 
Mantelli)  whose  favourite  occupation  was  to  invent  and  solve  problems  in 
mathematics,  and  particularly  in  arithmetic,  and  found  the  sameconfigo- 
ration  in  him.  He  next  went  to  Baron  Vega,  author  of  Tables  of  IjO* 
garithms,  at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics,  and  who,  in  every  otha 
talent,  '*  etait  un  homme  fort  m^didcre,"  and  found  in  his  head  the  same 
peculiarity.  He  then  visited  private  families  and  schools,  and  desired 
the  children  distinguished  for  ability  in  calculation  to  be  pointed  oot  to 
him  ;  and  still  the  same  developement  recurred.  He  therefore  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  admit  a  special  organ  and  faculty  for  this  talent. 

Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie  reports,  m  The  Phrendogical  Journal^  the  case 
of  a  boy  whom  he  met  in  a  stage-coach,  and  who  attracted  his  attentioo 
by  a  remaHtable  developement  of  the  organ  of  Number,  which  projected 
so  much  as  to  be  "  nearly  of  the  size  of  half  a  common  marble,  and  not 
unlike  it  in  shape.'*  On  asking  the  boy's  father  whether  he  was  not  an 
excellent  arithmetician.  Sir  Whitelaw  was  informed  that,  in  ahthnietic, 
he  excelled  all  the  other  boys  at  school,  and  could  multiply  six  figures  by 
other  six  without  the  aid  of  a  pencil.* 

The  organ,  when  large,  fills  up  the  head  above  and  outside  of  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  a  very  little  below  the  point  called  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  special  function  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  calculation  in  general. 
Dr.  Gall  calls  it  *'  Le  sens  des  nombres  ;*'  and,  while  he  states  distinctlj 
that  arithmetic  is  its  chief  sphere,  he  regards  it  as  also  the  organ  of  ma- 
thematics in  general.  Dr.  Spnrzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  its  fiinc- 
tions  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  logarithms ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  such  as  geometry,  are  not  the  simj>le 
results  of  this  faculty.  '  In  this  analysis  he  appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 
Mr.  George  fiidder,  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  without  any 
previous  instruction,  showed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mental  calcula- 
tion ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  only  eleven,  answer  the  most  compli- 
cated questions  in  algebra  in  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a  half,  without  the 
aid  of  notation.  When  he  first  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  before  I  had 
seen  him,  a  gentleman  waited  on  me,  accompanied  .by  three  boys  of 
nearly  equal  ages,  and  said :  **  One  of  these  is  George  Bidder,  the  cele- 
brated mental  calculator ;  can  you  tell  which  is  he  by  his  head  V*  On 
examining  the  organ  of  Number  in  all  of  them,  I  replied  that  one  of  them 
ought  to  be  decidedly  deficient  in  arithmetical  talent ;  thatanother  should 
possess  it  in  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  that  the  third  most  be  Bidder, 
because  in  him  the  organ  was  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
The  gentleman  then  stated  that  the  indications  were  perfectly  correct ; 
that  the  first  was  a  boy  who  had  been  remarked  as  dull  in  his  arithmetical 
studies ;  the  second  was  the  most  expert  calculator  selected  from  a  school 
in  £ldinburgh ;  and  the  third  was  Bidder.  Dr.  Gall  mentions  a  similar 
experiment  which  was  tried  with  him,  and  with  the  same  result.  He 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  Zhero  Colburn,  the  American  yoath  who.exbi- 

♦  Phren.  Joum.,  vi.,  107.     See  another  case,  vol.  iii.,  p.  266 ;  also  iii.,  661 
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bited  great  talents  far  calealation,  and  in  whom  also  the  organ  was  found 
large.  This  young  man  visited  Edinburgh,  and  afforded  the  phrenolo- 
gists of  this  city  an  opportunity  of  verifying. Dr.  6all!s  observations,  which 
were  found  to  be  correct.  Masks  of  him  and  of  Bidder  were  taken,  and 
now  form  part  of^  the  Phrenological  Society*s  collection.  These  twa 
examples,  however,  prove  that  Dr.  Sporzheim  is  right  in  limiting  the 
function  of  this  faculty  to  calculation  of  numbers  ;  as  neither  of  these  young 
men  has  proved  so  eminent  in  geometry  as  in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  mask  of  Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 
and  celebrated  for  bis  powers  of  calculation. 

I  am  acquainted  with  other  individuals  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient, 
and  who  experience  great  difficulty  in  solving  the  most  onlinary  anthme* 
tical  questions — who,  indeed,  have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  multipli- 
isation  table,  nor  to  perform  readily  common  addition  and  subtraction, 
even  after  persevering  eflforts  to  attain  expenness.  The  organ  is  small 
in  the  mask  marked  **  French  M.  D. ;"  which  serves  as  a  contrast,  in 
this  respect,  to  those  just  mentioned,  in  which  it  is  large. 

Dr.  Gall  observes,  that,  when  this  organ  predominates  in  an  individual, 
all  his  faculties  receive  an  impression  from  it.  He  knew  a  physician  in 
whom  it  was  very  large,  who  laboured  to  reduce  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  even  the  virtue  of  particular  medicaments,  to  mathematical  principles ; 
and  one  of  his  friends,  thus  endowed,  endeavoured  to  found  a  universal 
language  on  similar  grounds. 

This  organ  and  Individuality,  both  large,  give  the  talent  of  recollecting 
dates.  Form,  however,  seems  to  aid  them  in  this,  by  retaining  the  idea 
of  the  printed  numerals. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  "  certain  races.of  negroes  make  five  the 
extent  of  their  enumeration,  that  is,  they  count  only  as  far  as  five  by 
simple  terms ;  all  their  numbers  after  five  are  compound,  whereas  ours 
are  not.  so  till  they  have  passed  the  number  ten ;  while  our  terms,  sity 
seven,  dec.,  are  simple,  they  say  five-one*  five-two,  five-three,  6lc.  Ne- 
groes in  general,"  he  continues,  "  do  not  excel  in  arithmetic  and  numbers ; 
and,  accordingly,  their  heads  are  very  narrow  in  the  seat  of  the  organ  of 
Number."  Humboldt  also  mentions  that  the  Chaymas  (a  people  in  the 
^Spanish  parts  of  South  America)  **  have  great  difficulty  in  comprehending 
anything  that  belongs  to  numerical  relations;"  and  that  **the  more 
intelligent  count  in  Spanish,  with  an  air  that  denotes  a  great  effort  of 
mind,  so  far  as  30,  or  perhaps  60 :"  he  adds,  that  the  corner  of  the  eye  is 
sensil^y  raised  up  toward  the  temples."*  The  organ  of  Number  is  re- 
markably small  in  the  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  both  Parry  and  Lyon 
notice  that  their  eyes  are  turned  up  at  the  exterior  angle :  they  have  the 
peculiarity  of  "  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower 
at  the  end  next  the' nose  than  at  the  other. "t  Captain  Back  adverts  to 
the  same  peculiarity  in  an  Esquimaux  woman  whom  he  describes.^  This 
**  remarkable  formation  of  the  eye,"  says  Captain  Lyon,  "  is  in  all  alike."^ 
Accordingly,  Captain  Parry  speaks  of  their  **  imperfect  arithmetic,  which 
resolves  every  number  above  ten  into  one  comprehensive  word.**!!  The 
Arctic  Highlanders  oi  Captain  Ross  are  unable  to  reckon  farther  than 
five  ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries  concerning  the  numbers  of  the  tribe, 
they  could  only  say  that  there  were  **  plenty  people."  Others,  however, 
could  reckon  ten.Y  Nor  is  the  skill  of  the  other  Greenland  tribes  much 
superior.    Their  numerals,  says  Crantz,  **  fall  very-  short,  so  that  they 

*  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  223,  241,  242. 
+  Parry's  Voyages,  12nio.,  vol.  v.,  p.  184. 

I  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  Land  BoBpedition  in  1833-4>5,  London,  1836 
p.  384.  ^  Private  Journal,  p.  309.  ij  Vol.  v.,  p.  319. 

IT  Ross's  Voyage,  London,  1819,  pp.  9$,  127. 
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Terifftlio  Gennan  proverb,  ^at  they  can  aearee  coaot  fire:  howevei^ 
they  can  make  a  ahift  with  diffieolty  to  nioatit  as  high  as  twenty,  b^ 
counting  the  fingers  of  both  hands  and  the  toes  of  both  feet.  When  the 
number  is  abore  twenty,  they  say,  *  il  is  innumerable.'  "* 

It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  two  of  his  acquaintances  felt  pain  io 
the  resion  of  this  organ,  after  being  occupied  for  several  days  in  enccessioii 
with  difficult  eakulatioDS.  In  the  hospital  (^  Vienna  he  saw  a  patient  whose 
insanity  degenerated  into  idiocy,  but  who,  neTortheless,  oceopied  himself 
solely  with  counting.  He  stepped,  however,  regularly  at  ninety-nine, 
and  could  never  be  induced  to  say  one  hundred,  but  recommenced  count- 
ing at  one.  M.  I«.  A.  Gknlis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Chronic  and  Acute  Hj- 
drocephalus,  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  though  stupid  in  every 
otherrespect,  still  manifested,  in  his  twelfth  year,  an  astonishing  memory 
for  numbers  and  a  strong  fooling  of  Benevolence ;  which  qualities,  how- 
ever, he  adds,  disappeand  in  proportion  as  his  malady,  hydrocephalus, 
increased.  In  the  icmmal  OenergU  de  MUinnef  a  young  Snglishmxn 
is  mentioned,  who  had  a  nervous  attack  each  alternate  day,  daring  which 
he  saw  and  heard  nothing,  as  was  verified  by  experiment,  and  who  yet 
occupied  himself  particularly  with  mathematics,  arithmetic,  and  loga- 
rithms, and  solved  with  ease  new  and  difficult  problems.  In  Octol^, 
1836,  I  saw,  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  at  Newcastle,  a  patient  named 
Maishali,  in  whom  the  organ  of  Number  was  vexy  largely  developed,  and 
it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  resident  suigeon,  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  a  **  love  of  arithmetic  and  accounts,  and  was  perpetnally 
employed  in  figures."  His  hands  were  confined  to  prevent  him  from 
scratching  numerals  on  the  walls,  and  he  then  used  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
and  traced  them  with  saliva  on  the  stones.  I  saw  his  tongue  excoriated 
at  the  point  with  this  exercise. 

It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  faculty  exists  in 
the  lower  animals.  George  Le  Roy  states,  from  observation,  that  mag- 
pies count  three ;  while  Uupont  de  Nemours  asserts  that  they  count 
nine.  Dr.  Gall  does  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question.  Dr.  Yimont 
mentions  an  experiment  which  convinced  him  that  dogs  have  an  idea  of 
numbers.  At  a  certain  hour  of  twelve  successive  evenings,  he  gave  a 
dog  three  balls  of  meat,  which  he  threw  into  different  parts  of  the  room. 
Afterward  he  kept  one  of  them  on  the  table,  and  threw  down  Uie  other 
two.  The  animal  came  for  them  as  usual,  but,  not  finding  the  third  baS, 
began  to  search  for  it  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  baiked  in  order  to 
obtain  it :  when  Dr.  Yimont  threw  down  the  tUrd  ball  its  cries  immedi- 
ately ceased.  Its  behavioor  was  the  same  when  four  or  five  pieces  of 
meat  were  used,$ 

The  organ  is  established. 

29.  ORDER. 

Ordkb  supposes  a  plurality  of  objects ;  but  one  may  have  Ideas  aboLt 
a  numb^  of  things  and  their  qualities,  without  considering  them  in  any 
order  whatever.  Every  arrangement  of  physical  objects  is  not  equally 
agreeable  to  the  mind ;  and  the  disposition  to  be  delighted  with  order, 
and  distressed  by  disorder,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  any 
other  faculty.  There  are  individuals  who  are  martyrs  to  the  love  of  order 
-*who  are  distressed  beyond  measure  by  the  sight  of  confusion,  and  highly 
satisfied  when  everything  is  well  arranged.     These  persons  have  the 

*  Crantz*s  History  of  Greenland,  rol.  i.,  p.  225.  See  Remarks  on  the  Chm- 
not«1r  and  Cerebral  Detelopement  of  the  Esquimaux,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox, 
Phten,  Jown.t  vol.  viii.,  p.  436. 

t  Tome  xl.,  p.  165.  ^  TniU.tU  Fhrhialogie,  tome  ii.,  p.  321. 
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wgm  In  ^weitiott  lat^.  Th«  ionj>f  ftHtngidtaMit,  howtvet,  prompted 
bj  this  faculty  ts  different  (imiii,  ftHh^dgh  pmeps  one  eletnem  in,  that 
phiiofldphical  methcx]  which  ia  the  result  of  the  perception  of  the  reiattoi» 
of  thing*.  The  feculty  of  which  we  here  apeak  ffivfea  method  and  order 
in  arrangiiig  objecta,  4a  they  are  physic&ll^  related ;  but  philosophical  or 
logical  inferences,  the  conception  of  systemattzinti^  01*  generalizing,  tod 
the  idea  of  elaaaificfttion^  kre  formed  by  the  re&cting  fiicnltiet.  Dr. 
Spurtbeidk  nMAtione^  that  the  8aa?agede  l*Areyron,  at  Paris,  thoogh  an 
idiot  in  n  v«ry  high  ddgitM^,  eonld  not  bear  to  see  a  chair  ^dr  any  «ther 
object  out  of  its  place ;  and  that,  a&  soon  as  anything  was  deranged,  he, 
without  being  excited  to  it,  directly  replaced  it.  He  likewise  saw  in 
Edinburgh  a  girl  who,  in  many  respects,  was  idiotic,  but  in  whom  the 
love  of  order  waft  ^ery  active*  6he  avoided  h«r  brOthet*s  apartni^nt,  in 
consequence  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  iu 

Dr.  Gall  states,  that  he  has  met  with  fiieis  which  strongly  indicate  that 
*' order"  depends  on  a  primitive  faculty;  but  that,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  observing  the  organs  placed  in  the  superciliary  ridge,  and 
the  small  size  of  this  organ  in  particular,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  a  iufficiency  of  determinate  facts  to 
authorise  him  to  decide  on  its  situation.** 

I  have  seen  ftevefal  instances  in  ennfirmation  of  this  orgk'n^  The  late 
Mr.  L.,  Fellow  of  thA  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Eitinburgh,  whose 
mask  is  sold  as  an  illustration  of  it,  had  a  lar^  developement ;  and  his 
love  of  regularity  and  order  was  'conspicuous  m  all  his  pre^sional  and 
domestic  occnpaticAis.  He  observed  his  appointments  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary  manner  \  Wrote  his  letters  and  papers  with  the  greatest  neatness 
and  care ;  kept  hiB  hccounts  with  invariable  regularity  ;  and* was  remarka- 
ble for  his  neat  style  of  dress,  as  well  as  for  the  high  state  of  order  in 
which  his  articles  6{  apparel  were  alwayaairanged  in  his  wardrobe.  On 
each  superciliary  ridce  of  nis  cast  there  is  an  elevation  resembling  a 
small  pis4,  wbieh  t«  &eqnently'miataken  tot  this  organ;  that,  however, 
abpeafs  to  bn  merely  a  projecting  p6int  of  thn  frontal  bone,  to  which  some 
fibrea  of  the  temporal  muscle  are  attached.  The  developeraem  of  the 
organ  ia  btdicAied  by  a  great  fttlness^  prodaoing  a  square  appearance  at 
the  euetnal  angles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  foreheads  Thia  trait  of 
charaetet  ia  horMltary  in  Mr.  L.*8  family  :  it  was  tranamitted  to  him  by 
fiis  fiithOr,  (whose  portrhit  indicates  a  large  devetopement,)  and  has  de» 
scehded  in  gfeater  and  lens  dngrees  to  the  Ineraben  of  a  ihrgn  famtty  of 
SOBS.  Every  article  which  Mn  L.^a  father  earned  aboot  his  pefion  hai 
iu  appropriate  poeket,  into  which  it  wis  put  with  unfiuUng  rmlnrity.  b 
is  related  of  him,  thkt,  on  nnn  oc^siott,  not  finding  hia  penknife  in  its 
4MicnstOmed  place,  he  sttmmooed  his  aervanta  and  some  yonng  relativea 
before  him,  and  demanded  whether  they  had  aeett  it.  Being  answemd 
in  the  n^ativOi  ho  kt  once  nohnaitatiDgly  declared  that  the  knife  **  ntutl 
have  beai  stolen/*  and  i^n  b^ing  requesled  to  seareh  bia  other  pookets, 
he  actually  tost  his  temper,  and  esdlaimed^  with  great  warmth,  that  the 
knife  bad  not  boen  ih  any  othbr  poeket  for  twonty  yearn.  At  lennth^ 
however,  he  Wai  prevailed  on  to  aearch  aoathnr  poeket^  and  blasM 
deeply  oa  finding  the  straynd  article.  Mr.  L.  had  a  very  equat  generd 
developement  of  brain,  Whieh  aid^  Order  in  pindncing  his  general  regv 
tartly  of  conduct.  In  the  mask  of  Mr.  Deuglsa,  ^o  also  was  Veiy  fond 
of  order,  the  organ  is  largely  developed.  I  have  seen  other  eases,  in 
which  this  part  of  the  brain  was  very  small,  and  the  love  of  order  Was  ex* 
tremely  deficient. 

The  mode  in  which  a  person  is  trained  in  youth  has  a  marked  iriflu- 
eni;e  on  the  activity  of  this  organ.     If  brought  up  by  regular  and  orderly 
*  Sur  lea  Fwutwna  du  C»veau,  tome  iv.,  p.  467. 
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fmrenti,  the  indindaal  wiU  be  much  more  dUtingviisbed  by  the 
qualities  than  if  his  earlj  years  had  been  spent  in  the  midst  of  dieonler 
and  dirt. 

In  the  skulls  of  the  Esquimaux  the  organ  is  small ;  and  all.  the  navi- 

fators  who  have  visited  them  agree  in  describing  their  habits  as  most 
Uhy,  slovenly,  and  disgusting.* 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  organ  as  ascer- 
tained. pTw^eTSm^OTTB!!^^ 
and  Hui 


"rother  ol  ihi  mniiSl  \  11  U  4hULll  lb  Arnie  Unneiod. 


30.  EVENTUALITY. 
This  organ,  when  laige»  gives  prominence  or  a  rounded  fatness  to  the 


middle  of  the  forehead. 
Pitt. 


Sheridan. 


MOORK. 


22.  Individttality  moderate.    22.  Individuality  large.     22.  IndiTidnalily  laige 
30.  Eventuality  large.  30.  Eventuality  small.     30.  Eventuality  lane. 

34.  Comparison  rather  large.  34.  Comparison  very  large.  34.  Comparison  rail 

After  Dr.  Gall  had  discovered  an  external  sign  of  the  talent  for  learn- 
ing by  heart,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  it  by  no  means  indicated 
every  species  of  memory.  He  observed,  that  among  his  school-fellows 
some  excelled  in  verbal  memory,  and  remembered  even  words  which  they 
did  not  understand ;  while  others  were  deficient  in  this  qoalihcation,  but 
recollected,  with  uncommon  facility,  facts  and  events:  some  were  dis- 
tingnished  by  a  great  memory  of  places ;  some  were  able  to  repeat,  with- 
out mistaike,  a  piece  of  music  which  they  had  beard  only  once  or  twice, 
while  others  excelled  in  recollecting  numbers  and  dates ;  but  no'indivi- 
dual  possessed  all  of  these  talents  combined  in  himself.  Subsequently 
to  tbese  observations,  he  learned  that  philosophers  before  him  had  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions ;  and  bad  distinguished  three  varieties  of  memory 
— memory  of  things,  "  memoria  realit;"  verbal  memory,  ^^menurriaver- 
haHs  ;**  and  memory  of  places,  "  memoria  loealis."  In  society  he  observed 
persons  who,  though  not  always  profound,  were  learned,  had  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  knew  enough  to  be  capable 
of  spealung  on  them  with  facility ;  and  he  found  in  them  the  middls  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  very  much  developed.  At  first  he  regarded 
this  as  the  organ  of  the  '*  memory  of  things  ;  "  but,  on  farther  reflection, 
he  perceived  that  the  name  "  memory  of  things  "  does  not  include  thf 
whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  faculty  now  under  consideration.  He 
observed  that  persons  who  had  this  part  of  the  brain  large,  not  only  pos- 
sessed a  great  memory  of  facts,  but  were  distinguished  by  prompt  con* 

♦  See  ample  details  in  17u  Pbrmohgkat  Jowiui,  vol  viii.,  p.  435. 
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eeption  in  general,  and  an  extreme  facility  of  apprehension ;  a  strong  desire 
for  information  and  instruction ;  a  disposition  to  study  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  to  teach  these  to  others :  and  also,  that,  if  not  restrained 
by  the  higher  faculties,  such  persons  were  naturally  prone  to  adopt  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  embrace'  new  doctrines,  and  to  modify  their  own 
minds  according  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  He  therefore  rejected  the  name  **  memory  of 
things,"  and  adopted  the  appellations  *'  Sens  deschoseSfSens  i'ediscabtlUi, 
de  perfeetibUite"  to  distinguish  this  faculty. 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Gall  apply  to  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising 
the  organs  now  designated  Eventuality  and  Individuality ;  he  did  not  treat 
of  these  as  separate  organs.  We  owe  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  the  correct  indi- 
cation of  the  functions  of  each. 

The  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  take  cognizance  of  changes,  events, 
or  active  phenomena,  indicated  by  active  verbs.  In  such  expressions  as 
the  ROCK  folU^  the  horsb  gaUops,  the  battlc  is  f oughts  the  substantive 
springs  from  Individuality,  and  the  verb  from  Eventuality.  It  prompts  to 
investigation  by  experiment,  while  Individuality  leads  to  observation  of 
existing  things.  Individuality  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  abstract 
ideas,  su^h  as  Ignorance  or  Wisdom ;  and  Eventuality  to  represent  them 
as  acting.  In  a  work  written  by  an  author  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
and  in  whom  both  of  these  organs  were  large.  Ignorance  and  Common- 
sengp  were  represented  as  personages  who  addressed  the  people,  excited 
them  to  action,  and  themselves  performed  a  variety  of  parts ;  Ignorance 
"  stole  a  march  on  Common-sense,"  who,  by  dexterous  expedients,  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  difficulty.  An  author  in  whom  Individuality  is 
large  and  Eventuality  small,  will  treat  his  subjects  by  description  chiefly  ; 
and  one  in  whom  Eventuality  is  Urge  and  Individuality  small,  will  narrate 
actions,  but  deal  little  in  physical  description. 

Sheridan  possessed  both  oi^ns  large,  with  those  of  Size  and  Locality 
amply  developed  ;  and  the  following  passage  affords  an  example  of  the 
prominence  which  the  physical  appearances  of  objects  obtain  in  his  com- 
position. Speaking  of  a  woman  and  her  husband,  ho  says  :  *'  Her  fat 
arms  are  strangled  with  bracelets,  which  belt  them  like  corded  brawn.-— > 
You  wish  to  draw  her  out  as  you  would  an  opera<glass. — ^A  long  lean  man, 
with  all  his  arms  rambling  ;  no  way  to  reduce  him  to  compass,  unless  you 
could  double  him  up  like  a  pocket-rule. — With  his  arms  spread  he'd  lie 
on  the  bed  of  Ware,  like  a  cross  on  a  Good-Friday  bunn. — If  be  stands 
cross-legged,  he  looks  like  a  caducous ;  and  put  him  in  a  fencing  attitude, 
you  would  take  him  for  a  chevaux-de-frise :  to  make  any  use  of  him,  it 
must  be  as  a  spontoon  or  a  fishing-rod.— When  his  wife's  by,  he  follows 
like  a  note  of  admiration. — See  them  together,  one's  a  mast,  and  the  other 
all  hoik — she's  a  dome,  and  he's  built  like  a  glass-house ;  whf  n  they  part, 
you  wonder  to  see  the  steeple  separate  from  the  chancel,  and  were  they 
to  embrace,  he  must  hang  round  her  neck  like  a  skein  of  thread  on  a  lace- 
maker's  bolster ;  to  sing  her  praise,  you  should  choose  a  rondeau,  and  to 
celebrate  him  you  nnust  write  all  alexandrines." 

In  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Pope  Individuality  is  greatly  inferior  in 
dimensions^  to  Eventuality ;  and  this  author  rarely  excels  in  describing 
physical  appearances,  while  he  surpasses  in  representing  action.  The 
following  lines  from  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  aie  intended  to  describe  a 
beautiful  lady  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  represent  action,  con- 
dition, and  quality,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  substantive  existence,  with 
its  attributes  of  form,  colour,  size,  and  proportion  :* 

♦  Some  acute  and  interesting  observations  by  Mr.  Hewett  Watson,  on  the 
relation  between  the  writings  of  these  and  other  authorSj  and  their  cerebral 
organs,  will  be  found  in  The  PhrenolofUtA  Jownat^  vol.  vi.,  pp.  383, 451. 
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'*  Not  with  more  gloriea  in  the  ethereal  |4ain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymps  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone  ; 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Whioh  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  and  as  unfixed  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends : 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike ; 
And,  like  that  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.*' 

This  organ  is  largely  devoloped  in  children,  and  gives  them  an  appetite 
Ibr  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  stories  and  narratives.  In  practical  liie 
it  gives  chiefly  the  talent  of  observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  action; 
in  other  words,  of  observing  the  occnrrences  of  which  history  ia  composed, 
and  of  telling  the  storjr  of  what  we  know.  When  deficient,  great  difficulty 
'w  experienced  in  observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  active  pbeDomena. 
Captain  Marryat'a  novels  exhibit  the  faculty  strongly,  and  the  organ  appean 
to  be  large  in  his  portrait.  The  writings  of  Godwin  show  little  of  li,  and 
in  his  mask  the  organ  is  small. 

If  Eventuality  be  large  and  ConceQtrativeness  deficient,  the  qualities 
of  observation  and  narration  may  be  possessed,  but  the  narrative  will  re* 
semble  a  description  of  figures  in  a  carnival ;  it  will  be  full  of  life,  action, 
and  incident,  but  deficient  in  onward  continuity :  with  Conceatrativeneu 
large,  the  story  would  more  nearly  resemble  a  regular  drama. 

if  Individuality  be  large,  physical  substances  may  be  remembered  vividly 
by  it,  their  relations  in  space  by  Locality  and  Order,  and  their  caueea  and 
effects  by  Causality  ;  but  if  Eventuality  be  deficient,  extreme  difilcolty 
will  be  experienced  in  bringing  together  these  items  of  information,  and 
presenting  them  in  the  form  of  a  natural  narrative. 

A  person  in  whom  the  combination  now  described  exists,  and  in  whom 
Concentrativeness  is  large,  will  feel  etrongly  the  desire  of  communicating 
the  quality  of  continuity  to  his  narrative,  and  on  important  occasions  hs 
will  produce  it  by  laboriously  writing  down  all  the  elementary  ideaa  of  his 
subject,  by  transposing  them,  by  filling  up,  and  by  striking  oat  parts,  until 
the  whole  shall  cohere  with  neatness  and  consistency.  Such  a  combina- 
tion wilt  fit  its  possessor  for  more  suoeessfuUy  studying  physical  than  moral 
science  ;  because  action  is  the  primary  element  of  the  latter. 

If  Concentrativeness  and  Eventuality  be  both  deficient,  the  literary  or 
philosophical  productions  o(  the  individual  will  be  marked  by  omissions 
of  important  mtermediate  ideas ;  in  oral  discourses  he  will  combine  de- 
scription with  inference,  without  taking  sufikient  notice  of  modes  of  action; 
he  will  often  wander  from  his  subject ;  in  short,  he  may  display  great 
knowledge  of  objects  which  exist,  with  profound  reflection  on  their  rela* 
tions,  and  yet  be  unsuccessful  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his  readers 
or  auditors  philosophical  convictions,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  his 
own  mind.  This  will  be  owing  chiefly  to  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
representing,  by  Eventuality,  modes  of  actions,  and  of  giving,  bjr  Con- 
centrativeness,  continuity  to  the  thread  of  his  discourses 

Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Concentrativeness  are  indispensable 
inalities  to  a  successful  teacher.     I  have  never  s-ter  a  person  capable  of 
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iBteresting  chtldren  and  exciting  their  intellects,  who  was  deficient  in 
both  the  irst  and  the  second.  The  manner  of  a  teacher  thas  deficient  in 
communicating  knowledge  is  vagae,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  altogether  an- 
Batted  to  their  mental  condition.  These  three  organs  lar^e,  combined 
iwitK  latge  PhiloprogeniUreness,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientiousness^  and 
an  active  temperament,  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  a  good  teacher.* 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  suggests  that  he  ought  also  to  be  gifted  with  a 
Riirthful  disposition.! 

When  both  Indifidoality  and  St^ntuality  are  large,  the  individual 
possesses  two  important  qualitiet  for  general  business.  Tbe^r  confer  that 
readiness  of  observation  and  talent  for  detail,  which  are  essential  in  th« 
managenieiit  of  afiairs.  The  lawyer  so  endowed  is  able  teadily  to  appre- 
hend the  details  of  his  eases  ^  to  recollect  the  prmciptes  of  law,  the  dicta 
of  legal  authots,  abd  the  dicisions  of  courts,  ^s  matters  of  fact ;  and  to 
reproduee  the  whole  in  a  contiected  narrative  before  a  Judge  or  jury.  His 
power  of  applying  principles  tb  new  cases  depends  on  the  reflating 
faculties ;  but  although  these  be  powerfdl,  yet,  if  Individ asHtyaiid  Eventu- 
ality be  deficient,  he  mif  feel  great  difficulty  in  pi^paration  for  a  trial,  and 
in  the  reprodnction  of  hii  ideas.  In  point  of  faet,  the  most  eminent 
practieal  lawyers,  paniculaHy  jn  Chiglsnd,  are  distinguished  by  a  great 
developement  of  tliese  organs.  They  are  equally  necessary  to  the  publie 
speaker,  to  give  him  a  comaand  over  the  materiel  or  details  of  his  sob* 

i'ect,  and  to  enable  him  to  set  it  forth  clearly  and  naturally  to  his  ttudienee. 
L  have  observed  them  latge  also  in  eminent  physicians  ;  for  in  the  pro- 
fession of  medicines  prompt  and  accurate  observation  is  one  importatit 
element  in  success. 

Both  of  these  Organs  ar^  large  in  authots  who  ftchtely  observe  objects 
that  exist,  and  also  life,  manners,  ind  occurtetiees ;  as  Le  Satge,  Defoe, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott. t  They  are  essential  to  the  composition  Of  such 
works  as  Robinsm  Crueoe  and  GuUwer^e  TVave/t,  in  whieh  a  strong  im- 
pression of  reality  is  produced  by  a  minute  description  of  parti<;ul«r  objects 
and  actions.     In  the  skoU  of  Swift  the  organs  appear  very  large. ^ 

When  both  organs  are  small,  the  iiidividual  will  retain  oiuy  genera! 
ideas,  and  vrill  experience  great  difllciilty  in  becoming  learned ;  he  may 
see,  hear,  or  read  many  facts,  but  they-  will  fttake  only  a  faint  impression, 
and  soon  escape  from  his  mind  ;  he  will  feel  great  difficulty  in  command* 
ing,  without  previous  preparation,  even  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses. 

These  faculties  desire  only  to  know  existence  and  phenomena,  and  do 
hot  reason  nor  trace  relations.  A  person  in  whom  they  are  strong,  and 
in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  are  deficient,  gains  his  knowledge  by 
questkining  and  observation.  If  we  tell  him  two  facts,  which  clearly  im- 
ply a  third,  he  will  not  naturally  endeavour  to  find  it  out  by  his  own  sug- 
gestion, but  win  instantly  put  another  question.  The  tendency  of  these 
faculties  also,  is  to  recollect  facts  according  as  they  occur,  and  not  ac- 

«  See  ThM  PhrenaUgieal  JounuU,  vol.  v.,  p.  620. 

t  General  Observatimu  wn  the  Prmeiplee  of  Edveeiim :  faftheuee  of  Mecha 
nice  InetUutione,    By  Sir  G.  S.  Mackonzie,  Bart.     1836,  p.  65. 

\.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  deficient  in  Concentrativeness,  and  the  absence  of 
the  mental  quality  is  very  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  The  first  volume  of 
each  of  his  novels  is  in  general  consumed  before  he  enters  fairly  into  his  sub- 
ject. With  Concentratiireness  large,  he  would  have  dashed  into  it  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  a  condensed  stream  of  narrative  and  description 
to  the  close. 

^  This  skull,  which  I  examined  in  Dublin,  presents  imequivocal  marks  of 
disease,  and  cannot  therefore  be  cited  ns  evidence,  except  in  so  far  as  sup- 
ported by  authentic  portraits  painted  before  his  insanity  commenced.  In  all 
of  these  the  organs  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  represented  l^rge 
^  Phren.  Jottm.,  vol.  ix.,  pp  466,  603. 
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cording  to  any  philoiophicai  relations  between  them.  Jfr#.  Quicklg^t 
speech  to  FaUtaff  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  kind  of  understand- 
ing. She  is  reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  marriage,  and  says  :  '*  Thou 
di^st  swear  to  me  o»  a  pareel-giU  goblet^  sitting  in  my  DUphin-ckamber^ 
at  the  round  tabU^  by  a  sea-cotdjire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsunweek^  when 
the  fnince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  singing  man  of 
Windsor ;  tboa  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  xoas  vmshing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  then  deny  it  1  Did 
not  goodvoife  Keechj  the  butcher^*  tpife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip 
Quickly  1  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  ua,  she  had  a 
good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  I 
told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound ;  and  didst  not  thou,  when  she 
teas  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  famHiatity  with  suck 
poor  people,  saying,  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  maiiiim  1  And 
didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shiUings  1  I  pat  thee 
now  to  thy  book-oath ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst."*  Here  is  a  surprising 
variety  of  trivial  circumstances,  connected  by  no  link  but  that  of  the  mder 
of  their  occurrence.  Yet  eveiy  one  must  perceive  that  they  have  an 
effect  in  producing  the  impression  of  reality  on  the  mind.  We  feel  it 
impossible  to  doubt  the  promise,  which  is  substantiated  by  so  particolsr 
a  detail  of  facts,  every  one  of  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  witness  to 
its  truth. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  treating  of  Eventuality,  saya :  **  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  faculty  recognises  the  activity  of  every  other,  whether  .external  or 
internal,  and  acts  in  its  turn  upon  all  of  them.  It  desires  to  know  eveiy- 
thing  by  experience,  and  consequently  excites  all  the  other  organs  to 
activity  ;  it  would  bear,  see,  smell,  taste,  and  touch ;  is  fond  of  goierd 
instruction,  and  inclines  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  knowledge,  and  is  often 
styled  good  sense  in  our  proceedings.  It  is  essential  to  editors,  secreta- 
ries, historians,  and  teachers.  By  knowing  the  functions  of  the  other 
powers,  this  faculty  and  Indiyiduality  contrS^ute  essentially  to  the  unity 
of  consciousness,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  entity  myself  in  |ihiloK>> 
phy.  Eventuality  seems  to  perceive  the  impressions  which  are  the  im- 
mediate functions  of  the  external  senses,  to  change  these  into  notions, 
conceptions,  or  ideas,  and  to  be  essential  to  attention  in  generaL  Its 
sphere  of  activity  is  very  ^eat,  and  expressed  by  the  verbs  in  their  in- 
finitive mood.  Every  philosophic  system  has  taken  account  of  some 
operations  of  this  factilty."t 

Dr.  Gall  regarded  the  part  of  the  brain  comprising  Individuality  and 
Eventuality  as  the  organ  of  "  the  sense  of  things  "  in  man,  and  of  edn- 
cability  or  perfectibiUty  in  the  lower  animals.  While  he  admits  that 
every  faculty  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education,  he  forms  a  scale 
of  the  heads  of  animals,  from  the  crocodile  and  frog  up  to  man,  with  the 
view  of  proving,  that  the  more  this  part  of  the  brain  is  developed  in  each 
species,  the  higher  are  its  natural  susceptibihties  of  being  tamed  and 
taught.  Camper  and  Lavater,  he  adds,  had  made  similar  obaervatimis ; 
but  they  did  not  distinguish  special  faculties  and  organs.  Dr.  Spuntheim 
acknowledges  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Gall,  tnat  tarns 
animals  have  fuller  foreheads  than  wild  ones,  and  that  animals  are  gene- 
rally tameable  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  their  foreheads ;  but 
he  conceives  that  Dr.  Gall  attributes  to  a  single  faculty  manifestations 
which  depend  on  the  intellect  generally.  Eventuality  does  not  fill  the 
whole  forehead ;  and  the  other  organs  situated  there  contribute  to  the 
effects  observed  by  Dr.  Gall.  The  observation  of  the  latter,  therefoie, 
is  deficient  in  precision,  rather  than  in  truth.     Dr.  Gall  regarded  the 

♦  Q^cpnd  fart  of  King  Henry  IV.,  Act  iL,  scene  2. 

f  ^V«W<i|yt  ^V\  ( Amef ican)  edition,  p.  340^ 
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Mgan  of  BeneTolence,  in  the  lower  aoimala,  as  the  source  or  gentleness 
of  disposition,  and  described  it  as  situated  in  them  in  the  middle  of  die 
upper  part  of  the  forehead.  The  organ  of  Educability,  which  is  distinct, 
he  says,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Uruser  part  of  the  forehead. 

The  older  metaphysicians  do  not  treat  of  any  faculty  distinctly  analo- 
gous to  Eventuality.  But  Br.  Thomas  Brown*  admits  a  power  of  the 
mind,  under  the  name  of  "  Simple  Suggestion/*^  which  corresponds  very 
closely  with  it ;  and  he  reduces  Conception  and  Memory  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians to  this  principle  of  Simple  Suggestion. 

The  organ  is  established. 

31.  TIME. 

Thb  power  of  conceiving  time,  and  of  remembering  the  relation  in 
which  circumstances  stand  to  each  other  in  chronology,  and  also  the  power 
of  observing  time  in  performing  music,  are  very  different  in  different  in- 
dividuals. Many  observations  have  been  made  on  this  organ  ;  and  it  is 
now  regarded  as  ascertained.  The  spiecial  faculty  seems  to  be  the  power 
of  judging  of  time,  and  of  intervals  of  duration  in  general.  By  giving  the 
perception  of  measured  cadence,  it  appears  to  me  one  source  of  pleasure 
in  dancing.    It  is  essential  to  music  and  versification. 

Mn  Simpson,  in  an  eicellent  essay  on  this  faculty,  published  in  The 
Phrenological  Journal,f  says  :  **  We  have  found  the  organ  largely  de- 
veloped in  those  who  show  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  minutes 
and  hours,  so  as  to  name  the  time  of  the  day,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  clock ;  and  also  in  those  who  perceive  those  minuter  divisions,  and 
their  harmonious  relationis,  which  constitute  rhythm,  and  who,  when  they 
apply  the  tact  to  music,  are  called  good  timists — a  distinct  power  from 
that  of  the  mere  melodist,  and  oAen  wantin?  in  him  ;  while  it  is  matter 
of  the  commonest  observation,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  sensibility  to 
rhythm,  called  time,  is  marked  in  those  who  have  a  very  moderate  per- 
ception of  melody.  Such  persons  are  invariably  accurate  dancers,  ob- 
serving delicately  the  time,  though  indifferent  to  the  melody  of  the  violin. 
We  have  made  many  observations,  both  in  persons  who  have  Time  and 
Tune  large,  and  in  those  who  have  only  one  of  them  in  large  endowment, 
and  we  have  never  found  the  manifestations  fail.  Very  lately  we  were 
struck  with  the  uncommon  prominence  of  the  organ  of  Time  in  a  whole 
family  of  young  people,  and  inquired  whether  or  not  they  danced  with 
accuracy,  and  loved  dancing  1  We  were  answered,  that  they  did  both 
in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and,  as  we  lived  near  them  for  some  weeks,  w 
observed  that  dancing  was  a  constant  and  favourite  pastime  of  theirs 
even  out  of  doors.  Their  dancing-master  informed  us,  that  the  accuracy 
of  their  time  exceeded  that  of  any  pupils  he  had  ever  taught.  There  was 
thus  evident  in  these  young  persons  an  intense  pleasure  in  accurals 
rhythmical  movements.'' 

The  fact,  that  many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  dance  with  precision  and 
much  pleasure,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Simpson :  "  That  time," 
says  he,  **  may  be  marked  with  the  utmost  precision  to  the  eye,  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  seen  a  regiment  of  soldiers  go  through  the 
manual  and  platoon  exercise,  without  a  single  word  of  command,  by  obey- 
ing the  movements  of  the  fusle-man,  who  g[ives  the  time  to  the  eye 
and  who  that  has  seen  this  done  by  a  practised  corps,  is  ignorant  that 
there  is  great  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  exquisitely  timed  movements  of  the 
exercise  ?  Now,  suppose  a  dancer,  unaided  by  music,  were  to  keep  hit 
eye  on  any  person  or  object  which  was  marking  dancing-time  to  his  sight, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  could  dance  to  iL    A  deaf  person  coukl 

•  it^ettiruy  vol.  ii.r  p.  1 92.  f  Vol.  ii,  p.  1?14. 
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petform  the  matiaal  exercise  ft^m  the  time  given  hj  the  fug^lc-iiMin  ;  moi 
just  as  easily  could  a  deaf  person  dance  with  his  eye  upon  the  Tiolin-bow, 
or  the  player*8  arm,  or  on  the  movement  of  the  drumsticks. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  farther,  and  show  that  the  sense  of  touch  may 
be  the  channel  through  which  the  organ  of  Time  is  excited,  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  sight.  No  one  will  dispute  that  a  soldier  could 
perform  the  mantial  exercise  to  a  succession  of  taps  on  the  shoulder  ;  and 
to  time,  in  the  same  vrny  given,  miffht  a  person  dance. 

**  What  we  have  said  is  confirmed  by  fact.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
deaf  and  dumb  do  dance,  taking  the  time  by  the  eye,  either  from  the 
violin-player*s  arm,  or  at  second  hand,  but  instantaneously,  from  the  other 
dancers.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, both  of  raok,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who,  in  addition  to  many 
accomplishments,  dance  with  the  greatest  grace  and  precision.** 

Individuals  are  occasionally  met  with  who  estimate  the  lapse  of  time 
80  accurately  that  they  are  able  to  tell  the  hour  without  having  recourse 
to  a  time-piece.  A  case  of  this  sort  was  sent  hv  M.  Ghavanxiee  to  the 
Society  of  X^aturiil  Sciences  of  Switzerland.  The  individual,  whose 
name  is  Jean  Daniel  Chevalley,  was  visited  by  M.  Chavaniies,  whose  ac- 
count of  the  case  is  recorded  in  the  Bibtiotheque  Vntvirtellet  vol.  zxvii. 
An  abridgment  of  It,  in  the  English  Joumdl  oY  iht  Arts  and  ScieneUj  is 
copied  into  a  valuable  paper  on  the  faculty  of  Time  in  The  Pkrertologieal 
Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  617.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  this  curiooi  ca^e ! 
"  Being  6n  board  the  steamboat  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  (July  14,  185B3),} 
he  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  remarks,  that  so  many  ttjinutei  and 
seconds  had  passed  since  they  had  left  Geneva,  or  pasted  dther  filAces ; 
and,  after  a  while,  he  engaged  to  Indicate  to  the  crowd  ilhout  htm  the 
passing  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  as  many  minutes  and  seconds  as  any 
one  chose,  and  that  during  a  conversation  the  most  diversified  with  (hose 
standing  by  ;  and  farther,  to  indicate  by  tb6  vffice  the  moment  when  the 
hand  passed  oyer  the  quarter  minutes,  or  half  minutes,  or  any  other  sub- 
diviiiion  previously  stipulated,  daring  the  whole  coutse  of  the  experiment. 
This  he  did  without  mistake,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  those 
Ground  him  to  distract  his  attention,  And  clapped  hif  hands  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  time  fixed. 

*<  M.  Chavannes  then  reverts  to  his  own  obftervations.  The  man  slid, 
<  I  have  acquired  by  imitation,  labour,  and  pdtience,  an  internal  move- 
ment, which  neither  thought,  nor  labour,  nor  anything  can  stop ;  it  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum,  which,  at  each  motion  of  going  and  return- 
ing* gives  me  the  space  of  three  seconds,  so  that  twenty  of  them  make  a 
minute,  and  these  I  add  to  others  continually.*  The  calculations  by 
which  he  obtained  subdivisions  of  the  second  were  not  clearly  understood 
by  M.  Chavannes,  but  the  man  offered  freely  to  give  a  proof  of  his  power. 
On  trying  him  for  a  number  of  minutes,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  time 
appointed,  altered  his  voice  at  the  quarter,  half,  and  three  quarter  minutes, 
and  arrived  accurately  at  the  end  of  the  period  named.  He  seemed  to 
assist  himself  in  a  slight  degree  by  an  application  of  mnemonics,  and 
sometimes  in  idea  applied  relieious  names  to  his  minutes  up  to  tha> fifth, 
when  he  recommenced  :  this  he  carried  through  the  hour,  and  then  com- 
menced again.  On  being  told  that  the  country  people  said  he  made  use 
of  his  pulse  as  an  indicator,  he  laughed  at  the  notion,  and  said  it  was  far 
too  irregular  for  any  such  purpose. 

"  He  admitted  that  his  internal  movement  was  not  so  sure  and  cotistaot 
during  the  night ;  nevertheless  *it  is  easy  to  comprehend,*  he  said,  'that 
when  I  have  not  been  too  much  fatigued  in  the  evening,  and  my  sleep  it 
^ft,  if,  after  having  gently  awakened  me,  I  shall  reflect  a  second  or  two, 

7  answer  will  not  oe  ten  minutes  in  error.     The  approach  of  day  re> 
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Bew8  the  nurrement,  if  it  kai  been  stopped,  or  refltifict  it|  if  it  hat  boen 
deranged,  iot  the  rest  of  the  day/  When  asked  how  he  could  renew  the 
movement  when  it  had  ceased,  he  said,  *  Sir,  I  am  only  a  poor  man  ;  it  is 
not  a  gtft  of  Heaven  ;  I  obtained  this  faculty  as  the  result  of  labours  and 
calculations  too  long  to  be  described  ;  the  experiment  has  been  made  at 
night  many  times,  and  I  will  make  it  for  you  when  you  please/  M.  Cha* 
vannes  had  not,  however,  the  opportunity  of  making  this  experiment,  but 
he  felt  quite  convinced  of  the  man*s  powers.  He  states  that  the  man  is 
deaf,  and  cannot  hear  at  present  the  sound  of  his  clock  dr  watch ;  and 
fartiier,  that  neither  of  them  vibrates  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  which  is 
always  the  ninnber  indicated  by  the  motions  of  Chevaliey  when  he  wishes 
to  illustrate  his  internal  movement :  and  he  is  convinced,  according  to 
what  he  has  seen,  that  this  man  poaitesaea  a  kind  «f  inUrnal  motemeni^ 
which  indicate*  minutes  and  eeeonds  vnth  the  utmost  exactness.^* 

An  illiterate  Highlander,  who  was  long  in  the  service  of  Sir  G.  S. 
Mackenzie  as  a  ploughman,  could  tell  (he  hour  of  the  day  with  great  ex* 
actness,  and  also  the  time  of  high  water,  although  he  resided  seven  miles 
from  the  sea.  Sir  George  had  not  become  acquainted  with  Phrenology 
at  the  period  of  this  man's  death. 

Dr.  Uoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  mentions  an  interesting  case  of  a  morbid 

affection  of  the  organ  of  Time,  which  feU  under  his  observation  in  1827. 

**  Last  October,"  says  he,  **  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  G.,  a  nervous,  but 

very  intelligent,  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  labouring  under  a  moderate 

degree  of  delirium  puerperale.     When  spoken  to  she  was  quite  sensible, 

and  gave  reasonable  answers.     She  stated,  igitkoui  being  psurtieularly 

qucMtianed^  that,  though  she  was  perfectly  conscioas  of  herself  and  of 

everything  around  her,  she  had  no  conception  of  time ;  so  that  some« 

times  an  exceedingly  long  period,  and  at  other  times  bat  a  few  moments, 

seemed  to  her  to  have  elapsed  since  she  fell  into  her  present  state.    She 

experienced  a  like  perturbation  of  thought  when  telitog  me  what  had  hap« 

pened  since  the  preceding  day.    She  expressed  great  astonishment  at  this 

state  of  her  mind,  of  which  she  was  perfectiv  aware.     She  knew  persons 

and  things,  and  reasoned  and  spoke  as  well  as  ever.     It  was  only  on  a 

few  occasions,  when  left  to  herself,  that  she  fell  into  slight  deliriam.    I 

did  not  at  first  think  phrenologically  about  this  case ;  but  when  she,  uft- 

qu^Mtioned^  complained  of  pain  and  a  *  strong  sense  of  burning  in  a  Une 

(these  were  her  words)  across  the  forehead,*  I  was  immediately  struck, 

and  asked  her  to  point  out  the  place  with  her  finger.     *  There,*  said  she, 

and  laid  the  point  of  her  finger  most  exactly  upon  one  of  the  organs  of 

Time,  drawing  it  across  the  forehead  to  the  other  organ  of  Time.    I  asked 

if  she  felt  pain  in  any  other  part  of  the  head.     *  No^*  replied  she,  *  only 

in  this  line.*  *** 

The  origin  of  the  notion  of  time  has  greatly  pntsled  the  metaphysicians. 
Lord  Karnes  says,  that  we  measure  it  by  the  number  of  ideas  which  pass 
in  the  mind  ;  but  experience  contradicts  this  supposition,  for  lime  never 
appears  so  short  .as  when  ideas  are  most  numerous,  and  pass  most  rapidly 
through  the  mind.  The  opinion,  that  it  depends  on  a  separate  faculty 
and  organ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact ;  for,  as  the 
organ  of  Time  may  remain  inactive  while  the  others  are  vividly  excited.  At 
follows,  that  our  perceptions  of  duration  will,  on  such  occasions,  be  indis* 
tmct,  and  time  will,  in  consequence,  appear  brief. 

The  talent  of  using  tenses  properly  in  composition  appears  to  be  de< 
pendent  on  this  organ. 

The  lower  animals  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  appreciating  intervals  of  time.     "Mr.  Sou  they,  in  his  OmniasiMf' 
reUtes  two  instances  of  dogs,  who  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  time, 

*  Pknmotsgicel  Jeunuif,  voL  v.,  p.  458 ;  and  vi.,  161. 
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M  would  enable  them  to  count  the  days  of  the  week.    He  eeys :  *  My 
grand  Dither  bad  one  whieh  trudged  two  miles  etery  Saturday  to  cater  for 
himself  in  the  shambles.     I  know  another  more  extraordinary  and  well- 
aatbenticated  example.    A  dog  which  had  belonged  to  an  Irishman,  and 
was  sold  by  him  in  England,  would  never  touch  a  morsel  of  food  upon 
Friday.*    The  same  faculty  of  recollecting  intervals  of  time  exists,  though 
in  a  more  limited  extent,  in  the  horse.     We  know  a  horse,"  says  the  wri- 
ter from  whom  I  quote,  "  (and  have  witnessed  the  circumstance,)  which, 
being  accustomed  to  be  employed  once  a  week  on  a  journey  with  the 
newsman  of  a  provincial  paper,  always  stopped  at  the  houses  of  the  several 
customers,  although  they  were  sixty  or  seventy  in  number.     But,  farther, 
there  were  two  persons  on  the  route  who  took  oi^e  paper  kytween  them, 
and  each  claimed  the  privilege  of  having  it  first  on  the  alternate  Sunday. 
The  horse  soon  became  accustomed  to  this  regulation,  and,  although  the 
parties  lived  two  miles  distant,  he  stopped  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of 
the  half  customer  at  Thorpe,  and  once  a  fortnight  at  the  door  of  the  other 
half  customer  at  Chertsey ;  and  never  did  he  forget  this  arrangement, 
which  lasted  several  years,  or  stop  unnecessarily,  when  he  once  thoroughly 
understood  the  rule."*     Dr.  Vimont  thinks  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
lower  animals  possess  the  faculty  of  appreciating  time ;  and  he  relates 
several  tiucU  in  support  of  Uiis  opinion,  t 

32.  TUNE, 

Db.  Qall  mentions,  that  a  girl  named  Bianchi,  of  about  five  years  of 
age,  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  asked  for  what  talent  she  was 
most  distinguished.  He  discovered  in  her  no  indication  of  an  extraordi- 
nary memory  ;  and  the  idea  had  not  then  occurred  to  him,  that  the  talent 
for  music  could  be  recognised  by  the  conformation  of  the  head.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  at  that  time  ascertained  the  different  kinds  of  memory ;  but 
his  friends,  nevertheless,  maintained,  that  the  girl  had  an  extraordinary 
memory  for  music,  ytd,  as  he  had  not  discovered  that  talent  in  her,  they 
inferred  that  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  of  external  signs  for  different 
kinds  of  memory  was  unfounded.  This  child  repeated  whatever  she  heard 
sung  or  played  on  the  piano,  and  recollected  whole  concerts  if  she  had 
heard  them  only  twice.  Dr.  Gall  asked  if  she  learned  by  heart  with  equal 
facility,  but  he  was  told  that  she  possessed  this,  astonishing  memory  in 
music  alone.  He  concluded  that  a  well-marked  difference  exists  between 
memory  for  music  and  the  other  kinds  of  memory  with  which  he  was  then 
acquainted,  and  that  every  kind  has  its  distinct  organ.  He  prosecuted 
his  observations  with  fresh  ardour,  and  at  last  discovered  that  the  talent 
for  music  is  connected  with  the  organ  now  under  consideration.  He 
calls  it  "  Le  sens  deg  rapports  des  Una ;"  an  expression,  says  he,  **  qui 
rattache  la  manidre  dont  Vintellect  dumusicien  met  en  muvreles  rapports 
des  tons  4  la  manidre  d'agir  des  sens  en  general." 

The  or^  of  Tune  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ears  which  the  or^n 
of  Colourmg  does  to  the  eyes.  The  auditory  apparatus  receives  the  im* 
pressions  of  sounds,  and  is  agreeably  or  disaffreeably  affected  by  them ; 
but  the  ear  has  no  recollection  of  tones,  nor  does  it  judge  of  their  rebu 
tions :  it  does  not  perceive  the  harmonies  of  sound  ;  and  sounds  as  well 
as  colours  maybe  separately  pleasing,  though  disagreeable  in  combinatioo. 
A  friend,  in  a  letter  written  from  India,  formerly  quoted,  says :  **  Melody 
is  the  pleasure  arising  from  successions  of  simple  sounds  suited  to  esch 

,    *  Librartf  of  Entertaining  KnoaUdge^  vol.  i.,  p.  55.     Another  case  of  a  dog 
which  obvioasly  distinguished  the  days  of  the  week,  will  be  fbuncl  ia  TV 
Pknnologiccd  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  76. 
t  Traitid9Pkr€nologie,tonMiL,p.33a, 
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other.  Harmony  is  that  ariBing  fiotn  eomUtud  toandf,  or  from  several 
striking  the  ear  simultaneoasly,  as  in  a  band  playine  different  parts.  The 
former  requires  much  less  of  the  organ  than  the  latter ;  and  hence  the 
Scotch  with  no  great  Tune  are  melodists,  but  nothing  as  musicians." 

A  correspondent  of  The  Phrentdogieal  Journal  mentions,  that  **  he  has 
a  moat  singular  tendency  to  compare  one  thing  with  another :  for  instance, 
if  be  hears  the  piano  played,  every  sound  seems  to  resemble  a  particular 
colour  ;  and  so  uniform  is  this,  that  ^  thinks  he  could  almost  make  a 
gamut  of  colours.  Some  notes  are  yellow,  others  ffreen,  others  blue, 
and  8o  forth."  In  him  Comparison  is  large,  but  neither  Colouring  Aor 
Tune  is  much  developed.* 

A  great  defelopement  of  the  organ  enlarges  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
forehead  ;  but  its  appearance  varies  according  to  the  direction  and  form 
of  the  convolutions.     Dr.  Spurzheim  observes,  that,  in  Gluck  and  others, 
this  organ  had  a  pyramidal  form ;  in  Mozart,  Yiotti,  Zumstcg,  Dussek, 
Crescentini,  and  others,  the  external  and  lateral  portions  of  the  forehead 
are  enlarged,  but  rounded.     Great  practice  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  ob- 
serve this  organ  successfully ;  and  beginners  should  place  together  one 
person  poaaessing  a  genius  for  music,  and  another  who  can  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish between  any  two  notes,  and  mark  the  difference  of  their  heads. 
The  superior  developement  of  the  former  will  be  perceptible  at  a  slance. 
The  faculty  gives  the  perception  of  melody ;  but  this  is  only  one  ^ 
ingredient  in  a  genius  for  music.    Time  is  requisite  to  give  a  just  per- 
ception of  intervals,  Ideality  to  communicate  elevation  and  refinement,  and 
Secretiveness  and  Imitation  to  produce  expression ;  while  Constructive- 
ness.  Form,  Weight,  and  Individuality  are  necessary  to  supply  mecha- 
nical expertness:  qualities  all  indispensable  to  a  successful  performer. 
Even  the  largest  organ  of  Tune  will  not  enable  its  possessor  to  play 
auccesaluUy  on  the  harp,  if\  Weight  be  deficient ;  the  capacity  of  commu- 
nicating io  the  string  the  precise  vibratory  impulse  necessary  to  produce 
each  particular  note  will  then  be  wanting. 

Dr.  Gall  mentions  that  be  had  examined  the  heads  of  the  most  celebrated 
muaical  performers  and  singers,  such  as  Rossini,  Catalani,  &c.,  and  found 
the  oigan  uniformly  large ;  and  that  the  portraits  and  busts  of  Haydn, 
Gliick,  Mozart,  dtc.,  also  show  it  largely  developed.  I  have  examined 
the  heads  of  Madame  Catalani  and  many  eminent  private  musicians,  and 
found  the  organ  confirmed  in  every  instance.  Dr.  Gall  remarks  farther, 
that  a  great  developement  is  not  to  be  expected  in  every  ordinary  player 
on  a  musical  instrument.  With  a  moderate  endowment,  the  fingers  may 
be  trained  to  expertness ;  but  when  the  soul  feels  the  inspiration  of  har- 
monious sounds,  and  the  countenance  expresses  that  voluptuous  rapture 
which  thrills  through  the  frame  of  the  real  musician,  a  large  organ  will 
never  be  wanting. 

**  II  me  parait,"  continues  Dr.  Gall,  "  que  les  hommes  qui  sont  capables 
de  d^duire  les  lois  le  la  composition  des  lois  des  vibrations  sonores  et  des 
rapports  des  tons,  et  d*6tablir  aiosi  les  principes  les  plus  g6n6raux  de  la 
musique,  doivent  6tre  dou6s  en  m^me  temps  i'un  organe  des  nombres 
tr^s  deveIopp6  ;  car  Texercise  de  ce  degr6  du  talent  musical  exige,  sans 
contredit,  beaucoup  de  calcul;  aussila  circonvolution  inr<§rieure  de  I'oi- 
gane  musical,  la  plus  large  de  toutes,  se  continue  imm^iatement  dans 
Forgane  des  nombres.  Ceci  explique  pourquoi  on  peut  6tre  excellent 
mnsicien,  et  n^avoir  pas  le  talent  de  la  composition  ;  dtre  grand  composi- 
teur sans  6tre  en  memo  temps  grand  musician.*** 

The  heads  of  lulians  ana  Germans  in  general  are  broader  and  fuller 
at  the  situation  of  this  organ  than  those  of  negroes,  Spaniards,  French 

♦  Vol.  viii.,  p.  216. 

t  Sur  UeFondhiu  du  Cerveau,  tome  v.,  p*  110. 
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ttieo,  tnd  Eogltthmen  in  general ;  and  iniMieal  talent  is  more  comnMn  m 
the  former  than  tht  latter.  The  Esquimaux  are  very  deficient  both  in  the 
talent  and  in  the  organ.* 

Mr.  Scott  has  published,  in  7^  Bhrinohflidal  JoumaU^  two  admirable 
essays  "  on  Music,  and  the  different  ffteulties  which  concur  in  firodiidog 
it,'*  which  will  be  found  hichly  deMrrii^  of  attention.     He  coneeiTes 
Tune  to  be  the  primitiTe  faculty  which  distitt^isfaet,  "  l«l,  that  agreeneat 
of  component  vibrations  in  simple  sdunds,  whieh  conttitates  them  mauied; 
2(2,  that  relation  in  separate  sounds  emitted  together,  which  constitotes 
karnumy;  and,  3i2,  that  relation  in  eoccessite  notes,  which  constitotes 
melody."    He  then  considers  the  auxiliary  facnUie*  reqnistte  to  the 
practical  musician,  (namely  these  above  enumerated,)  endspoints  out  the 
eliect  of  each  in  conducing  to  musical  senius.    ^*  Imitation,  *  saye  he,  **  is 
necessary,  particularly  to  the  vocal  peribrmer,  to  enable  him  to  imitate  the 
sounds  he  hears,  and  to  give,  by  his  own  vocal  organs,  a  corrcsct  copy  of 
the  music  which  he  wishes  to  execute.    Accordingly,  it  is  matter  ef  ob* 
servation  that  all  singers  who  sing  naturally  and  easily,  posaeai  a  consi- 
derable organ  of  Imitation.**    He  next  enters,  at  considerabie  le&ffth,  into 
the  subject  of  musical  expression.     **  It  seems  to  me,*'  says  he,  *^  uthoogfa 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  observattohs  suflieientiy  acenrate  and 
numerous  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  in  all  cases 
between  the  voices  of  men  and  women,  and  their  eerebial  derelopenent. 
The  subject  is  a  very  curious  one,  and  I  mention  it  more  for  the  pittpese 
of  inducing  others  to  make  observations,  than  from  any  value  I  attach  to 
any  observations  of  my  own.    Borne  facts  there-are,  however,  which  sn 
matters  of  common  notoriety,  and  which  go  far  to  prove  that  ther*  il  tt 
least  a  general  correspondence ;  and  farther  light  iftight,  doilhllflsS,  b0 
thrown  upon  it  by  more  accurate  and  minute  observers. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  ruloi  that  the  heads  df  WMttCII  arf 
comparatively  smaller  than  those  of  men,  and  that  their  vbitM  ati^,  hi  a 
corresponding  degree,  smaller  and  shriller  than  the  male  VOittft. 

**  Boys  under  puberty,  who  have  smaller  heads  than  fuU'gr6Wil 
have  voices  small,  shrill,  and  soft,  like  a  woman's. 

"  The  voices  of  children  of  both  sexes,  but  pajticnlarly  girls,  ar^ 
than  even  the  adult  female  voice. 

**  As  boys  advance  from  puberty  to  manhood,  and  jnst  at  the  time  whan 
the  head  is  receiving  the  largest  accessions,  the  voice  ie  changed  fietti 
the  small  shrill  pipe  of  the  boy  to  the  grave  tones  of  the  man. 

**  In  men  who  have  small  or  mederately^Bized  heads,  particularly  if  the 
lower  propensities  are  moderately  developed,  the  voice  approaches  to  the 
shrill  pitcn  and  softness  of  a  woman's. 

**  In  women  who  have  lar]ge  heads,  particulaily  if  the  lower  propensittes 
are  folly  developed,  the  voice  is  generally  grave,  and  apprOachee  in  itf 
tones  to  a  man's.  I  have  been  uitormed,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  wo- 
men who  are  subject  to  nymphomania,  that,  when  under  Uie  infloenee  of 
a  paroxysm,  their  voices  are  harsh,  low,  and  rough,  like  those  of  men. 
This  fact,  if  sufficiently  established,  would  so  far  to  prove  that  low  fend 
rough  notes  are  the  natural  language  of  the  Tower  nropensitiea. 

**  So  far  I  have  observed  in  general ;  but  I  would  wreh  tluit  thoad  wha 
have  an  opportunity  would  intake  observations  whidb  may  confirm  the  above, 
or  show  whether  there  are  any  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  do  not  recoUeel 
to  have  seen  any.  It  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  all  th 
basH-singers  in  our  bands  and  choirs  have  large  heads,  and  the  coflnter- 
tenors  among  men  small  ones ;  or  whether  the  depth  of  voiee  is  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  developement  of  the  cerebellum ;— ^whether  the  women  singers, 

*  Phrtn.  Joum.,  rol.  viii.,  p.  417.  |  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  120  and  55«L 
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«vImm«  1MNC6S  are  pitched  low,  haro  larger  beads,  or  a  fbller  endowmotit  of 
the  lower  propentittee,  than  those  who  have  treble  voice*. 

**  It  is  undoubted,  that  the  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as  the  {liteb,  depend 
conaiderabty  on  the  nature  of  the  deyelopement.  In  women  who  possess 
Combativeneea  and  Destruetiyeness  well  dOTOloped,  the  voice,  though 
shrill,  is  sharp,  and  the  tones  pierce  the  ear  like  a  sword.  In  women 
who  are  given  to  scolding,  this  sharp  piercing  quality  of  voice  will  invaria- 
bly be  noticed  ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  clMumatances 
attending  it.  If  the  lady  would  utter  the  same  words  in  a  moderate  tone, 
the  nuisance  would  not  be  nearly  so  great.  In  like  manner,  in  men  who 
have  large  Destructiveness,  if  the  head  is  otherwise  large  and  welUba- 
lanced,  Uie  voitee,  though  grave,  will  be  clear,  and  have  a  peculiar  edge  and 
sharpness,  which  Destructiveness  alone  seems  to  give. 

**  When  the  head  is  in  general  large,  but  Destructiveness  deficient,  the 
voice  will  probably  be  grave  and  full,  but  soft,  and  will  want  the  sharp 
ringing  quality  which  Destractivcness  confers.  This  is  a  voice,  from  its 
ranty,  much  in  request  among  singers,  and  is  called  a  teilid  t>9U$  {wee 
velala.)  Madame  Marconi^  who  sung  at  the  first  Edinburgh  Festival, 
had  a  Toice  of  this  description.  She  was  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  good  nature. 

^'^n  those  in  whom  intellect  predominates,  the  voice  has  a  calm  and 

composed,  but  not  a  touching  expression.     When  Benevolence  and  the 

kindly  and  social  affections  are  large,  and  when  Tune,  Imitation,  and 

Ideality  are  at  the  same  time  large,  the  voice  has  a  degree  of  bswitching 

softness,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Stephens  or  Miss  Tree. 

But  there  occur  in  private  life  many  instances  to  the  same  effect.    When 

Benevolence  and  the  higher  sentiments  are  both  united  in  full  proportion, 

the  voice  is  felt  to  be  peculiarly  delightful  and  harmonious.     In  men  there 

is  generally  too  much  of  the  lower  propensities  to  admit  of  this  in  its 

highest  degree  {  indeed,  these  seem  so  essential  to  a  manly  character, 

that  in  them  it  would  not  be  desirable.     But  we  have  met  with  women 

whose  every  tone  is  music,  and  whose  voices,  even  in  ordinary  discourse, 

have  about  theih  a  delightfolness  which  is  quite  irresistible,  and  which 

makes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart.    This  softness  and  sweetness  of  voice 

is  remarked  as  a  great  point  of  female  excellence  by  King  htaty  where 

the  old  distressed  monarch  is  enumerating  the  excellencies  of  his  favourite 

Cordelia — 

* Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

'  Gentle  and  low — an  excellent  thing  in  woman.'  "* 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Scott  are  very  interesting,  and  numerous 
cases  have  been  observed  in  accordance  with  them ;  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  correct,  because  I  have  met  with  decided  exceptions.  One 
gentleman,  in  particular,  has  a  moderate-sized  head,  small  cerebellum, 
and  the  other  organs  of  the  propensities  below  an  average,  whose  voice 
is,  nevertheless,  a  deep  rich  bass.  It  is  certain  that  the  developement 
of  brain  has  some,  and  even  an  important,  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
voice :  but  so  have  the  lungs  and  larynx ;  and  it  is  still  unascertained  how 
much  of  the  actual  effect  is  attributable  to  each.t 

When  an  average  developement  of  Tune  is  combined  with  large  reflec- 
tive organs,  the  superior  objects  with  which  these  are  conversant  generally 
attract  the  mind,  and  music  is  little  cultivated.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  are  small,  and  Ideality,  Hope,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Won- 

*  Phrenological  J<mrnalf  vol.  ii.,  p.  575. 

f  I  have  olMerved  that  large  lungs,  which  imply  a  correspondingly  large 
heart  and  bloodvessels,  are  highly  favourable  to  intensity  of  action  in  the  brain. 
The  blood  is  then  well  oxygenated,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  brain  copiously,  and 
with  grsat  energy. 
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der,  whicB  Tdm  b  pariicalariy  ealevlated  to  gntifj,  are  ha^ge*  the  ten- 
dency to  practise  matic  it  much  stron^r.  Hence,  with  the  saora  abeolate 
developement  of  this  organ,  very  different  practical  results  may  ensue ; 
but  this  is  in  exact  aceordance  with  the  principles  of  the  science :  for  it 
is  the  predominatiee  of  particular  organs  in  an  individual  that  decides  the 
bias  uf  his  mind ;  the  largest  organs  aiways  tendmg  most  powerfully  to 
seek  gratification.  ^ 

Tune  is  occasionally  found  strong  in  idiots,  and,  in  some  insane  patieiits, 
its  activity  remains  unimpaired  amid  an  extensive  derangement  of  the 
other  faculties.  I  have  seen  two  idiots  who  manifested  it  in  a  ironside- 
rable  degree. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  and  oecoired  ia 
his  own  practice  : 

**  A  young  lady  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  powers,  and  of  a  very 
active  mind,  and  whb  has  for  some  months  past  been  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  hysteria  in  all  its  ever-changinff  forms  and  who  suffers  almost 
constantly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  headache,  complained,  on  Satur- 
day, 92d  April,  1826,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the  external  angle  of  the 
forehead,  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  which  are 
largely  developed,  and  upon  which,  in  describing  the  seat  of  the  pain,  she 
placed  most  accurately  the  points  of  the  fingers.  Next  day  the  same  com- 
plaint of  pain  in  that  region  was  made ;  and  about  two  hours  after  I  saw 
her,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasmodic,  or  rather  con  valsive,  aflec- 
tion  of  the  larynx,  glottis,  and  adjoining  parts,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
quick,  short,  and  somewhat  musical  sound  was  regularly  emitted,  and  con- 
tinued with  great  rapidity,  as  if  the  breathing  had  been  very  hurried.  On 
examination  externally,  the  os  hyoides  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
thyroid  cartilages  were  seen  in  constant  motion,  and  in  the  act  of  alter- 
nately approximating  and  receding  from  each  other.  The  will  was  so 
far  powerful  in  controlling  this  motion,  that  the  young  lady  was  able  to 
utter  a  few  short  sentences  at  a  time  without  much  difficulty  ;  intermpted, 
however,  by  two  or  three  movements.  After  this  singular  state  had  con- 
tinued for  about  two  hours,  she  herself  remarked,  uat  it  was  become 
rather  too  masical,  and  wished  that  it  would  cease,  which  it  did  at  the 
end  of  another  half  hour,  from  accidental  pressure  with  the  finger  in  point- 
ing out  the  motion  to  another  person ;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usual,  only 
somewhat  fatigued. 

"  On  Monday,  24th  April,  she  still  complained  of  pain  in  the  situation 
of  the  organ  of  Tune  ;  and  stated,  that  she  had  been  dreaming  a  great 
deal  of  hearing  the  finest  music ;  that  she  felt  quite  excited  by  it,  and  coold 
not  even  now  get  the  impression  out  of  her  bead.  The  day  passed  oo, 
however,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 

"  On  Tuesday  I  found  that  I  had  been  rather  anxiously  expected. 
During  the  night  the  young  lady  had  been  tormented  with  the  recurrence 
of  the  musical  dreams,  during  which  she  heard  and  performed  the  most 
beautiful  airs,  with  a  distinctness  which  surpassed  those  of  the  preced- 
ing night.  These  dreams  continued  for  some  hours,  and  left  such  sn  im- 
pression, that,  on  awaking,  she  thought  she  could  almost  note  down  one 
piece  of  composition  which  had  particularly  pleased  her.  But  what  is 
very  remarkable,  the  excessive  excitement  of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had 
now  reached  a  height  that  could  not  be  controlled  ;  the  patient  felt,  not  a 
desire  only,  but  a  strong  and  irresisttlle  passion  or  craving  for  music, 
which  it  was  painful  beyond  endurance  to  repress.  She  insisted  on  get- 
ting up,  and  beinff  allowed  to  play  and  sing ;  but  that  being  for  many 
reasons  unadvisable,  she  then  begged  to  have  a  friend  sent  for  to  play  to 
bei,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  a  very  painful  state ;  but  shortly  after 
the  craving  of  the  faculty  became  so  intolerable^  that  she  got  hold  of  a 
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guitar,  lay  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave  way  to  the  torrent,  and,  with 
a  volume,  clearness,  and  strength  of  voice,  and  a  facility  of  ezecation, 
which  would  have  astonished  any  one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before, 
ithe  sung  in  accompaniment  till  her  musical  faculty  became  speat  and  ex- 
hausted.  During  this  time  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  th«  forehead  was  still 
ffclt,  and  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  uneasiness  all  over  the 
coroual  and  anterior  parts  of  the  forehead.  Regarding  all  these  pheno- 
mena as  arising  from  over-excitement  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  I 
directed  the  continued  local  application  of  cold,  and  such  other  measures 
as  tended  to  allay  the  increased  action,  and  soon  after  the  young  lady 
regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has  not  since  had  any  return  of  these 
extraordinary  symptoms. 

'*  In  this  case  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred  put  leading 
queries  on  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
alike  out  of  the  question.  The  pain  in  the  organ  was  distinctly  and  re-> 
peatedly  complained  of  for  many  hours  (at  least  36)  before  the  first  night 
of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less  than  three  days  before  the  irresistible  waking  • 
inspiration  was  felt.  When  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  existence 
of  the  pain,  I  imagined  it  to  arise  from  an  aflfection  of  the  membranes 
covering  that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it  was  to  ter- 
minate in  any  such  musical  exhibition  as  afterward  took  place  ;  and,  in 
fact,  although  the  young  lady  had  mentioned  her  previous  melodious  dreams, 
my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to,  although,  thanks  to  Phrenology,  my  alarm 
was  not  so  great  as,  that  of  her  relations,  when,  on  enterhig  the  house  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  25th,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  guitar  mingling 
with  the  full  and  harmonious  swell  of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might 
show  itself  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  health  and  vigour.** 

It  is  a  prevalent  error  in  education,  to  persevere  in  attempts  to  cultivate 
musical  talent  where  none  is  naturally  possessed.  Dr.  Neil  Arnott  speaks 
feelingly  of  the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  ignorant  prejudice  **  that 
in  the  present  day  condemns  many  young  women,  possessed  of  eveiy 
species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  ofnote-distinguishingt  to  waste 
years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  this  talent  in  spite  of 
nature  ;  and  yet,  when  they  have  succeeded  as  far  as  they  can,  they  have 
only  the  merit  of  being  machines,  with  performance  as  little  pleasing  to 
true  judges  as  would  be  the  attempt  of  a  foreigner,  who  knew  only  the 
alphabet  of  language,  to  recite  pieces  of  expressive  poetry  in  that  language. 
Such  persons,  when  liberty  comes  to  them  with  age  or  marriage,  gene- 
rally abandon  the  offensive  occupation ;  but  tyrant  fashion  will  force  their 
daughters  to  run  the  same  course."* 

The  organ  is  large  in  Haydn  and  Macvicar ;  small  in  Sloane,  and  re- 
markably deficient  m  Ann  Ormerod.  This  girl  was  admitted,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  into  the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Liverpool,  and,  during  two 
vears,  means  were  unsparingly  employed  to  cultivate  and  improve  any 
musical  talent  which  she  might  possess  ;  but  "  with  such  decided  want 
of  success,  that  her  teachers,  Mr.  Handford  and  Mr.  Piatt,  men  of  unceas- 
mg  perseverance,  and  constantly  accustomed  to  the  most  stubborn  per* 
verseness,  were  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  attempt 
altogether.'*!  The  figures  represent  her  head,  the  organ  of  Tune  being 
thrown  into  the  outline  on  her  left  side — and  the  head  of  Handel,  the 
organ  being  brought  into  line  on  his  right  side. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  the  heads  and  skulls  of  birds  which  sing, 
and  of  those  which  do  not  sing,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  individuals 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  a  greater  or  less  disposition  to  sing,  present 
a  conspicuous  difference  at  the  place  of  this  organ.  The  heads  of  males, 
for  instance,  and  those  of  females,  of  the  same  kind  of  singing  birds,  are 

^  EUmifOs  ofPhyticat  vol.  i.,  p.  493.        t  Phren,  Joum,,  voL  iL,  p.  64S 
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easQy  distinguished  by  tbeir  diflferent  developement.  Dr.  Yimont  protest! 
against  Gall's  practice  of  comparing  the  skulls  of  animals  of  difierem 
species  at  the  situation  of  this  organ ;  **  such  a  practice,*'  says  he,  "  is 
exlrinument  vicieuse ;  for  there  are  many  varieties  of  developement  of  or- 
gans which  Gall  had  not  studied,  and  which  are  caloulated  to  lead  into  error. 
The  result  of  my  anatomical  researches,"  he  adds,  **  to  which  I  have  given 
the  closest  attention,  is,  that  the  difference  of  organization  of  the  brain 
and  skull  between  musical  birds  and  those  which  do  not  sing,  is  appre- 
ciable only  in  comparing  indiTiduals  of  the  same  species  or  genus."*' 

33.  LANGUAGE. 

Thb  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  organ  has  already  been  giyeo  in 
the  introduction,  p.  60. 

A  large  developement  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  prominence  and  depres- 
sion of  the  eyes ;  this  appearance  being  producecl  by  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  situated  in  the  posterior  and  transverse  part  of  the  upper  orbitaiy 
plate,  pressing  the  latter,  and  with  it  the  eyes,  more  or  less  forward,  down- 
ward, or  outward,  according  to  the  size  of  the  convolutions.  When  the 
knowing  organs  are  very  large,  and  the  eyebrows  project,  the  eyes  may 
a;^ar  less  prominent  than  they  really  are.  The  projection  of  the  eyes 
over  the  cheek-bone,  and  their  depression  downward,  are  the  proper  signs 
of  the  organs  being  large. 

The  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  understood  by  a  short  elucidation. 
The  different  faculties  being  active,  produce  desires,  emotions,  and  intel- 
lectual conceptions.  The  mind,  wishing  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  these  to  other  individuals,  accomplishes  this  end  by  making  signt  ex- 
pressive of  their  existence.  These  signs  may  consist  of  the  peculiar 
gestures,  looks,  and  cries  that  naturally  accompany  the  action  of  the  seve- 
ral faculties,  and  which,  being  part  of  our  constitutiou,  are  universally 
understood,  and  constitute  what  is  termed  natural  lan^age.  For  example, 
when  the  mind  is  deeply  impressed  by  fear,  a  certam  terror-stricken  ex- 
pression is  spread  over  the  countenance,  indicative  of  the  .emotion.  When 
it  is  wrapped  in  pride,  the  head  is  carried  high,  and  a  cold,  repulsive,  ano- 
gant  aspect  is  presented  to  the  spectator.  These  signs  need  only  to  be 
'   presented,  and  they  are  understood  in  all  countries,  and  by  all  nations. 

But  mankind  possess  also  the  power  of  inventing  and  establishing 
arbitrary  signs  to  express  their  feelings  and  conceptions.  For  example, 
the  words  lovet  compassion,  and  anger  are  mere  conventional  signs^by 
which  we  in  Britain  agree  to  express  three  internal  feelings ;  and  there 

♦  Traiti  d*  Phrenohps^  tome,  ii.,  p.  371. 
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m  no  nataraicoDMuon  betweaD  the  signs  and  the  things  signified.    The 

metaphysicians  attribute  this  talent  to  association ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar 

power  of  association  given  by  the  feculty  of  Language  only.     Persons 

poeaeasing  much  of  this  faculty^  have  a  great  natural  power  of  inventing 

arbitrary  aigns,  and  of  learning  the  use  of  them  when  invented  by  others. 

Thia  iacultjTt  however,  gives  the  capacity  of  learning  the  signs  aUme ; 

and  the  tnen/ning  of  them  is  9^  quired  by  other  faculties.    If  a  horse,  for 

instance,  be  presented  to  the  mind,  the  facultjr  of  Language  will  give  the 

deaire  to  find  a  name  or  sign  by  which  to  indicate  it,  and  also  the  power 

of  aasociating  the  appearance  of  the  object  with  any  particular  sound  or 

name  when  invented.    But  the  meaning  or  signification  which  the  word 

will  embrace  will  depend  on  the  perfection  of  other  faculties,  and  the 

extent  to  which  they  have  been  used.     For  example,  the  faculty  of  Form 

will  judge  of  the  form  of  the  horse  ;  Siae,  of  its  aimensions ;  Colouring, 

pf  its  colour.    A  blind  man,  by  the  aid  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  may 

leani  to  connect  his  ovm  notions  of  a  horse  with  the  sound  of  the  name , 

but  his  conceptions  will  be  very  different  from  those  attached  to  it  by  i 

person  who  sees ;  for  the  blind  man  could  not  judge  of  its  colour  at  all 

aiyi  not  very  correctly  of  its  form  and  size.     In  the  same  way^  ;iny  indivi 

dual  possessing  the  organ  of  Language,  may  learn  the  manner  in  whicV 

the  word  justice  is  generally  used ;  but  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  the 

mind,  of  a  person  like  David  Haggart,  who  was  extremely  deficient  in  the 

organ  of  Conscientiousness,  will  be  very  imperfect  when  compared  witk 

the  notion  which  would  be  formed  of  it  by  one  in  whom  that  organ  was 

extremely  large. 

£yery  meta|ihysical  author  complains  of  the  ambiguity  of  words,  and 
shows  how  the  vagueness  of  their  signification  retards  the  progress  of 
moral  and  intellectual  science  :  the  exposition  now  given  shows  whenco 
this  vagueness  arises.     Before  individuals  can  attach  precisely  the  same 
conceptions  to  words  expressive  of  feelings  and  judgments  of  the  under- 
standing, tliey  must  possess  a  similar  combination  of  faculties  ;  and  as  no 
two  individuals  do  possess  an  exactly  similar  combination  of  faculties,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  and  judging  alike,  there  will  be  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  the  meaning  attached  by  different  persons  to  such  terms,  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  define  them.     In  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
the  faculties,  the  very  definition  itself  is  differently  apprehended.     In  ma* 
thematics  and  algebra  the  things  indicate^  by  the  signs  are  not  feelings, 
which  vary  in  every  individual,  but  relations  and  proportiotis  of  space  and 
numbers,  which  have  a  definite  and  fixed  existence,  and  which,  if  appre- 
hended at  all,  can  be  conceived  only  in  one  way.     Hence  arises  the 
precision  of  the  language  of  these  sciences  compared  with  tha^.  of  meta- 
physics and  moral  philosophy. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
framing  a  philosophical  language,  applicable,  with  perfect  precision,  to 
moral  disquisitions.     To  apprehend  the  very  definitions  of  the  words,  we 
must  be  able  to  experience  the  sentiments  which  they  are  intended  to 
indicate  f  and  many  persons  are  capable  of  doing  so  only  in  a  very  imper- 
fect degree.     In  attending  to  the  style  of  an  author,  we  may  observe  that 
he  uses  those  words  with  most  precision  and  felicity  which  express 
mental  feelings  or  operations  naturally  vigorous  in  himself.    Mr.  Stewsrt, 
for  example,  writes  correctly  and  with  great  beauty  in  narrative,  and  on 
topics  connected  with  moral  sentiment ;  but  his  style  becomes  loose  and 
inaccurate  when  he  enters  on  original  abstract  discussion,  requiring  the 
activity  of  the  hisfaer  intellectual  powers.     I  infer  from  this,  that,  in  him, 
the  knowing  and  sentimental  organs  were  more  amply  developed  thaa 
those  of  reflection.    Moore  uses  epithets  and  illastrations  expressive  of 
attachment  with  great  frequency  and  inimitable  beauty;  and  we  may 
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eoQclade  thai,  in  him,  Adhesiveness,  which  gim  that  feeling,  is 
strong.    John  BelUngham,  oil  the  other  hand,  in  his  ToloDainoae  meaw- 
rials,  petitions,  and  letters,  was  continnally  writing  aboot  jostice  and  injus- 
tice, and  about  cruelty  and  oppression  exercised  towaid  him  ;  bat  the  acts 
which  he  specified  are  discovered,  by  every  well-constitnted  mindy  not  at 
all  to  possess  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and  his  writings 
on  these  points  are  replete  with  the  grossest  abuses  of  words.     This,  I 
apprehend,  arose  from  the  great  deficiency  of  Gonscientioosness  which  is 
discernible  in  his  head.     In  professional  practice  also  every  lawyer  meets 
wiih  individuals  who  pretend  ardently  to  desire  justice,  and  who  speak 
incessantly  about  it,  bat  who  evidently  do  not  perceive  at  all  what  it  is; 
the  selfish  faculties  in  their  case  so  far  predominating  over  Gonscientioos- 
ness, that  they  never  attain  correct  notions  of  jostice.     The  same  thio^ 
happens  in  regard  to  religion.     Many  talk  aboot  it,  and  against  it,  without 
in  the  least  comprehending  the  object  of  their  vituperation.     In  like  naa* 
ner,  every  one  will  acknowledge  in  words  that  charity  is  a  doty ;  bat,  on 
inquiring  of  different  persons  what  constitutes  charity,  we  shall  find  their 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  the  duty  also,  to  vary  exceed- 
ingly, according  to  their  developement  of  Benevolence,  in  proportion  ts 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem.* 

The  power  of  associating,  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  concep- 
tions with  signs  is  limited,  however,  in  one  respect.  Any  tjuU/kreni 
object  may  be  selected  and  used  as  the  arbitrary  sign  of  a  propensity,  sen- 
timent, or  conception  ;  but  if  the  object  already  stands  in  a  natwrtU  rela- 
tion to  any  faculty,  it  cannot,  except  with  great  difficulty,  be  made  the 
arbitrary  sign  of  an  opposite  emotion.  For  example,  we  might,  by  a 
mutual  understanding,  constitute  a  square  figure  the  artificial  sign  of  the 
emotion  termed  rage.  After  the  agreement  was  understood,  that  figure 
would  suggest  the  notion  of  rage  just  as  well  as  the  letters  now  cdinposiiig 
that  word,  which  are  mere  forms,  placed  in  a  certain  order.  Bat,  if  we 
were  whimsical  enough  to  make  the  outline  of  a  sweet  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance, which  likewise  is  merely  a  species  of  form,  the  sign  of  this 
emotion,  we  could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  learn  to  associate  the  idea 
of  rage  with  that  figure,  for  it  is  already  the  natural  sign  of  emotions  en- 
tirely opposite  :  it  would  excite  Benevolence  directly^  more  forcibly  thao 
Destroctiveness  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  Language ;  it  would 
call  up  ideas  of  joy  fulness  and  innocence,  rather  than  of  anger  and  crodQr. 
In  the  same  way,  we  might  associate  feelings  of  veneration,  pity,  affection, 
or  grief  with  soft  and  tUfvo  notes  of  music,  because  these  notes,  which  ars 
calculated  to  produce  emotions  of  a  specific  kind  themselves,  may  become 
arbitrary  si^s  of  any  other  emotions  of  a  homogeneou*  kind.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  an  association,  by  which  soft,  slow,  and  delicate 

*  These  principles  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  simple  manner,  the  source  and 
nature  of  eloquence.  It  is  a  tntc  observation,  that  every  passion  is  eloquent ; 
that  is  to  say,  any  propensity  or  sentiment  being  vividly  active,  excites  the 
faculty  of  Language  to  give  it  utterance  ;  and  when  the  mental  emotion  is 
strongly  felt,  the  words  partake  of  the  force,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
precision,  which  characterize  the  feeling.  Popular  eloquence  draws  largely 
from  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  hence,  in  many  distinguished  ora- 
tors, we  do  not  observe  so  large  a  developement  of  the  intellectual  o|fgans  as 
those  persons  would  expect  who  imasine  that  oratory  is  altogether  an  intcl- 
\ectual  product ;  but  in  them  an  ample  endowment  of  the  organs  of  the  pro- 
pensities and  sentiments  will  be  dfiscovered.  The  Phrenological  Society 
possesses  masks  of  Burke  and  Curran.  The  former  is  by  much  the  more 
distinguished  for  intellect  in  his  printed  remains, and  his  forehead  is  theb^er 


ahonU  becoaie  ihe  artificiid  ligni  of  Tioleiit  n^,  j«aloitty ,  tnd  foiy  ; 
M  Iho  natural  chancter  of  such  sounds  is  directly  opposite  to  tb» 
ehaimctor  of  sach  feeUngs. 

Philosophers  have  written  Tolominous  disquisitions  on  the  influence  of 
words  on  thought ;  but  if  the  view  now  presented  be  correct,  feelings 
and  conceptions  must,  in  everj  instance,  precede  words  ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  a  term  for  which  no  idiaa  exists,  instead  of  being  a  step  toward 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  simple  absuraty.*  it  is  true^ 
that  the  laiiguag»of  any  nation  is  a  coitect  index  of  its  attainments  ;  but 
this  happens)  bMSuse,  in  proportion  as  a  people  acquire  notions,  they  in* 
vent  vrords  to  express  them,  and  henee  tneir  language  is  commensurate 
with  their  mental  states. 

The  art  of  writing  greatly  fecilitates  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  but 
it  does  so  only  by  givin^^  precision  to  words  and  permanence  to  niought 
IVritton  words  are  to  thinking  what  cipheri  are  to  calculation ;  they  re- 
cord our  past  attainments^  and  enable  us  to  advance,  unencumbereidt  in 
the  path  of  discovery :  in  no  instance,  however,  can  they  possibly  pre- 
cede the  march  of  ideas.  The  new  nomenclature  of  chemistry  smooths 
the  study  of  that  science ;  bat  the  nomenclature  itself  was  the  remit  of 
correct  and  enlarged  ideas  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  chemical  sub* 
stances,  and  -  could  not  possiMy  have  been  formed  before  these  wete 
obtained. 

If  these  principles  are  sound,  it  is  a  grievous  enor  in  education  to 
derote  the  years  ^f  youth-  chiefly  to  the  study  of  langnages.  In  all  cases 
knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities  and  relations  should  precede  the 
atady  of  words ;  for  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  that  previous  knowledse 
that  words  become  significant  and  useful ;  and  languages  are  merely 
words.  A  good  education  should  embrace  the  culture  of  all  the  facul- 
ties ;  which  can  be  attained  only  by  exercising  each  on  its  own  objectSi 
and  regulating  its  action. 

Persons  who  have  a  great  endowment  of  the  organ  of  Language, 
abound  in  words.  In  ordinary  conversation  their  words  flow  like  a  copious 
stream-^in  making  a  speech  they  nour  out  torrents.  When  this  organ 
is  extremely  large  and  those  of  refle^on  small,  the  individual  is  prone 
to  repeat,  to  the  inconceivable  annoyance  of  the  hearer,  the  plainest  sen- 
tences again  and  again,  as  if  the  matter  were  of  such  difficult  apprehen- 
sion, that  one  enunciation  was  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  meaning. 
This  practice  appears  to  originate  in  an  immoderate  power  and  activity 
of  the  faculty  of  Language — so  great,  that  delight  is  fdt  in  mere  articu- 
hition,  independently  of  refleetion.  The  same  combination  produces  a 
verbose,  cumbersome,  and  ineleganf  style  of  literary  composition.  Thom- 
son's Seaaons  are  chargeable  vrith  a  redundancy  of  words,  and  in  ths 
portraits  and  busts  of  the  author  the  organ  appears  very  laige.  In  Dramaa 
of  the  Ancient  Worldt  by  David  Lmdur,  we  meet  with  examples  of  this 
kind  of  writing! 

"  Mr  gracious  kinsman, 
ITVoat  good  occasion  now  hath  brought  thee  hither? 

Noah.  Nothing  of  good,.for  good  is  flown  for  ever 
Away  from  this  stained  world ;  and  spotlett  truth 
And  wteping  wercy,  veiling  their  bright  looks 
With  their  tprtad  pinions^  have  forsaken  earth, 
And  soui^t  a  refuse  at  the  sacred  foot 
Qf  the  Alm io9ttT>  throne." 

The  Ddugtt  p.  Uk 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  followmg  passage,  extracted  Irom  e 
periodical  publication : 
**  We  hope  it  will  prove  inteFestio|  to  our  readers  occasionally  to  take 
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AmuUr  *k§teh  ci  tbo  krilHtuU  mteutM  atteBfking  ibe  9ur%imoum 

#f  toe  rewpeetttbU  drds  of  Mwn^f]^  eh^muU,  wiioM  punniu,  if  jodicMmdy 

exhibited,  are  fitted  to  interest  eveiy  mind  endowed  with  mtelleccmi 

curiosity.'* 

When  the  oggan  is  very  emaU,  there  is  a  want  of  command  of  ez|Mres* 
sion«  a  painful  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  a  conseqoent  poverty 
of  style,  both  in  writine  and  in  speaking.  The  style  of  that  author  is 
ffenerally  most  agreeaue  in  whom  the  organs  of  Langnage  and  of  Re- 
flection bear  a  just  proportion  to  each  other.  If  the  int^ectual  powers 
are  very  acute  and  rapid,  and  Language  not  in  equal  proportion,  a  stam- 
mer in  speech  is  frequently  the  consequence.  Individuality,  £veiitnaliiy. 
Time,  Comparison,  and  Imitation  greatly  assist  this  faculty,  when  applied 
to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languaees  and  graounar.  I  have  observed 
that  boys  who  are  duets  in  classes  lor  Ungnages,  generally  posaeas  each 
a  combination ;  and  that  this  endowment,  with  moderate  liangaage,  ac- 
complishes more,  in  the  way  of  scholarship,  than  a  large  developement 
of  tne  latter  organ,  with  a  small  endowment  of  the  others.  8ach  indi- 
viduals have  a  great  facility  in  recollecting  rules,  as  matters  of  fact  and 
detail,  in  tracing  etymologies,  and  in  discriminating  tenses  and  shades  of 
meaning:  the  combination  alluded  to  gives  them  great  yeadiness  also 
in  using  their  knowledge,  whatever  the  extent  of  it  may  be. 

The  doctrine  before  laid  down,  that  the  signi6cation  of  words  is  Warn- 
ed by  other  faculties,  removes  an  apparent  difficulty,  in  regard  to  learning 
to  repeat,  which  occasionally  presents  itself.  A  person  with  a  modeiate 
organ  of  Language,  will  sometimes  learn  songs,  poetry,  or  pazticoisr 
speeches,  by  heart,  with  considerable  facility  and  pleasure  ;  but  in  snch 
eases  the  passages  committed  to  memory  will  be  found  highly  interesting 
to  his  other  powers,  such  as  Ideality,  Causality,  Tunc,  Veneration,  Com- 
bativeness,  or  Adhesiveness ;  and  the  study  and  recollection  of  vocabUs 
only,  will  be  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  him.  To  a  person,  on  the  other 
haiul,  in  whom  the  organ  is  decidedly  large,  mere  words  are  interesting, 
and  he  can  learn  them  without  caring  much  about  their  meaning.  Hence, 
also,  a  person  with  a  moderate  organ  of  Language  and  good  reflecuog 
organs,  may,  by  perseverance,  learn  languages,  and  attain  proficiency  as 
a  scholar  ;  but  he  will  not  display  copiousness,  fluency,  and  richness  of 
expression  in  his  style,  either  in  bis  own  or  in  a  forei^  tongue. ' 

There  appears  to  be  a  quality  of  brain,  no  external  indication  of  which 
is  known,  which  communicates  the  character  of  retentiveness  to  all  the 
mteuectual  organs,  and  which  greatly  augments  their  power  of  remem- 
blaring  the  impressions  which  they  have  received.  Sir  Walter  Scott  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  this  qu^ity ;  for  it  is  said  that  he  never  forgot 
anything  which  he  had  ever  heard,  seen,  or  read. 

it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  on  what  powers  the  talent  for 
learning  the  MpirU  of  languages  depends.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  soms 
individuals  easily  learn  the  spirit  of  different  languages  without  having  a 
great  memory  for  words;  while  ottters  readily  acquire  words,  without 
catching  the  spirit  of  any  language.  Dr.  Gall  admits  two  organs  of  Lao- 
goage ;  one  he  names  "  Sent  des  mott,  sens  des  noms^  memoirt  des  moUt 
memoire  verhale  ;"  and  the  other,  **  Sens  du  langage  de  paraU ;  taUnt  de 
la  philologie  :'*  to  the  latter  he  attributes  the  talcmt  for  philology,  and  for 
acquiring  the  spirit  of  languages.  The  former  organ  he  describes  as 
lying  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  super-orbitar  plate,  and,  when  lai^, 
pushing  the  eyes  outward ;  it  gives  a  talent  for  learning  and  recollecting 
words,  and  persons  possessing  it  large  recite  long  passages  by  heart, 
after  reading  them  once  or  twice.  The  latter  oi|ran,  says  he,  is  placed 
on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  super-orbitar  plate,  and,  when  it 
IS  large,  the  eyeball  not  only  projecU,  hot  is  depressed ;  the  depresuos 
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prodaeing  the  appearancef  of  a  bag  or  foiding  in  tho  lower  eyelid: 
Persons  possessing  this  form  of  eyes,  he  adds,  have  not  only'  an  ezcellem 
memory  of  words,  but  a  particular  disposition  for  the  study  of  languages. 
for  criticism,  and,  in  general,  for  all  that  has  reference  to  literature.* 
Dr.  Gall  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  determination  of  the  size  of 
the  organ  of  words  is  attended  with  much  difficulty  ;  as,  from  its  situa- 
tion, it  may  extend  itself  to  the  sides  as  well  as  forward-— increasing,  in 
the  former  case,  the  general  breadth  of  the  head  across  the  temples,  or  eTen 
hetwreen  the  eyes ;  so  that  much  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it. 
"Dr.  Spurzheim,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  only  one  organ  of  Language, 
lying  transversely  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  super-orbitar  plates ; 
and  holds  that  it  takes  cognizance  both  of  words  and  of  the  spirit  of  Ian* 
guages — that  it  **  makes  us  acquainted  with  arbitrary  signs,  remembers 
them,  judges  of  their  relations,  and  gives  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  all 
exercises  connected  with  words."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  **  that 
the  organ  of  words  must  have  its  laws  as  well  as  those  of  Colour,  Melo- 
dy, or  any  other  faculty.  Now,  the  law  of  words  constitutes  the  spirit 
of  language.  I  am  satisfied,"  he  continues,  "  that  this  opinion  is  correct ; 
because  the  spirit  of  every  language  is  the  same,  just  as  the  essence  of 
all  kinds  of  music  is  alike ;  that  is,  the  laws  or  principles  of  music  and  of 
language  rule  universally,  and  are  constant ;  they  are  only  modified  in 
different  nations,  by  modifications  in  their  organs,  and  dissimilar  combi« 
nations  of  these  in  each."t 

I  am  disposed  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  this  view ;  and,  per- 
haps, by  analyzing  the  source  whence  the  structure  of  language  proceeds, 
we  may  obtain  some  light  en  the  origin  of  a  taste  for  the  spirit  of  lan- 
guages, as  distinguished  from  the  power  of  learning  and  recollecting  words. 
Language,  then,  expresses  merely  the  feelings  and  conceptions  pro- 
duced by  the  various  primitive  faculties  acting  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion.    Now,  let  us  imagine  the  cerebral  developement  of  a  nation  to  be 
distinguished  by  large  organs  of  the  propensities,  sentiments,  and  know- 
ing faculties,  small  reflecting  organs,  and  little  Secretiveness.     Their 
language,  being  the  spontaneous  growth  of  sijch  a  combination,  would 
naturally  abound  in  words  expressive  of  simple  feelings,  and  conceptions 
of  individual  objects  and  their  qualities  ;  while  it  would  be  poor  in  terms 
of  abstract  relation,  conceived  by  the  faculties  of  reflection.     For  the 
same  reason,  the  transitions  of  such  a  language  would  be  like  those  in 
Mrs.  Quiekly'a  speech,  rapid,  and  in  the  order  of  the  casual  occurrence  of 
the  circumstances  which  excited  the  ideas :  Secretiveness  being  small, 
there  would  naturally  be  little  involution  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words. 
Suppose,  Oft  the  other  hand,  that  in  another  nation  Secretiveness  and  the 
reflecting  organs  predominated  ;  the  genius  of  their  language  would  differ 
widely  from  that  of  the  people  first  described.    Their  expressions  for  dis- 
criminating individual  conceptions  would  be  fewer,  while  their  stock  of 
words  and  phrases,  designative  of  abstract  relations,  would  be  more  ex- 
tensive, and  the  general  structure  of  their  sentences  would  be  more  in- 
volved.    Now,  suppose  two  individuals,  with  equal  organs  of  Language, 
and,  consequently,  equal  power  of  learning  words,  as  mere  signs,  to  pos- 
sess, the  one  a  head  like  the  former,  and  the  other  a  head  like  the  latter 
people — and  that  they  attempted  to  learn  these  different  languages — it 
appears  probable  that  the  one  with  the  first-mentioned  developement 
would  find  the  genius  of  the  first  language  the  more  easy  and  natural  to 
bim ;  he  would  acquire  its  forms  of  coTlocation  and  its  niceties  of  designa- 
tion with  facility  and  delight,  because  they  would  coincide  with  the  modes 
of  feeling  and  -thinking  of  his  own  mind.    If,  on  the  other  band,  his  at 

*  Stw  U$  Fonctions  du  Cerveauj  tome  v.,  pp.  18  and  301 
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tantion  wera  diftcted  to  the  bngoage  of  tlie  aaeond  peoplo,  lie  wooU 
meet  with  fleeter  difficolties.  Although  he  might  maeter  the  worde^  he 
would  Dot  fiod  the  idioms  natural ;  tbe  forma  of  expresaioa  depeoding 
on  the  reflecting  powera,  and  likewiae  the  involution  introduced  by  Se- 
cretiToneaa,  would  appear  to  him  extremely  intricate  and  unintelligible ; 
he  would  he  obliged  to  learn  them  by  ruUp  through  defect  of  innate  tact 
in  apprehending  them ;  and  rulea  alone  never  prMuce  a  really  excellent 
Uugmat.  The  aecond  lan^age,  on  the  other  hand,  would  come  quite 
naturally  to  the  other  individual  poaseaaing  a  head  like  that  of  the  pcSople 
who  invented  it. 

If  these  viewa  be  correct,  the  talent  for  learning  the  genius  or  spirit  of 
difierent  languagea  will  depend  upon  the  developement  of  the  organ  of 
words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  power  of  the  individual  to  enter  into 
the  feelings,  and  form  the  precise  kinds  of  intellectual  combinations,  of 
difibrent  nations ;  or,  in  short,  upon  the  capacity  to  go  out  of  himself^ 
and  to  enter  into  the  mental  state  of  others^-a  capacity  conferred  chiefly 
by  Secretiveneas,  Imitation,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality,  aided,  of 
coarse,  by  the  other  primitive  facultiea.  This  will  be  best  understood  bf 
an  example.  If  two  individuals  have  an  equal  developement  of  all  the 
organs  except  the  four  now  meotiooed,  which  the  one  possesses  in  a  high 
degree,  and  the  other  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  former  will  hare 
a  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings  and  reaaoning  of  others,  which  the 
latter  will  want ;  and  this  power,  according  to  the  view  now  presented, 
will  render  him  more  apt  in  acquiring  the  spirit  of  different  languages. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  theory,  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
reader ;  yet  it  haa  been  suggested  by  facts.  I  know  an  individual  who 
has  an  excellent  developement  of  many  of  the  organs,  but  is  a  very  de* 
cided  character,  and  possesses  little  of  the  talent  of  entering  into,  or  ac- 
commodating himself  to,  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  be  experienced  sb 
inconceivable  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  simplest  French  idioms.  I  know 
another  young  gentleman  who  was  m  the  same  aituation  in  regard  to  Latin, 
and  who  has  Utile  versatility.  In  them  the  organ  of  Language  is  rather 
deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  aeveral  persons  in  whom 
the  organ  was  equally  deficient,  and  who  possessed  the  power  of  leamioig 
foreign  idioms ;  in  their  case,  however,  the  power  of  amalgamation  with 
the  mental  states  of  others  was  decidedly  greater,  and  their  organs  of  Se- 
cretiveness,  Imitation,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  were  larger. 

Although  the  theory  of  the  talent  for  philology  is  involved  in  consider^ 
t»le  obscurity,  it  is  ^uite  certain  that  the  ready  command  of  words  in 
speech  or  writing  is  m  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  organ  situ- 
ated above  the  super-orbitar  plate,  and  that  a  fluent  orator  or  author  is 
never  found  deficient  in  it. 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  power  of  using  words  being  im- 
paired by  disease,  when  the  ability  to  articulate  and  the  powers  of  per- 
ception and  judgment  remained  entire.  In  the  Transactioiu  o/tlu  Pin- 
nologieal  SoeUty,  p.  235,  Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  communicated! 
very  interesting  instance  of  this  kind,  which  fell  under  his  own  notice  as 
medical  atten£nt.  The  patient,  a  sober  and  regular  man  of  65  years  of 
age,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  language, 
on  the  evening  of  2d  September,  1822,  auddenly  began  to  speak  incohe- 
rently, and  became  quite  unintelligible  to  all  those  who  were  about  him 
*'  It  was  di$eoveredthat  he  had  fargoUen  the  name  of  every  object  in  naturt. 
His  recollection^  things  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  but  the  names  by 
which  men  and  things  are  known  were  entirely  obliterated  from  his  mind, 
or  rather  he  bad  lost  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  called  up  .at  the  con- 
trol of  the  will.  He  was  by  no  means  inattentive,  however,  to  what  wu 
foing  on ;  and  he  recognised  friends  and  acquaintances  perhaps  as  qaickly 
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•s  on  ai^  formefr  .occft«<m ;  bat  Ihetr  niunesi  &r  even  his  own  or  his  vrtfeW 
nano^,  or  the  namos  of  any  oChis  domestics,  appeared  to  have  no  place  in 
his  recollection. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  September,"  says  Mr.  Hood,  '*  macli 
against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  out  ts 
the  workshop ;  abd,  when  I  made  my  visit,  he  ^ve  me  to  understand,  b} 
a  variety  of  signs,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  m  every  respect,  with  the 
exception  of  some  riight  uneasifiesa  referribla  to  the  eyes  and  eyebrows 
I  prevailed  on  him,  with  some  difficulty,  to  submit  to  the  reapplication  of 
leeches,  apd  to  allow  a  blister  to  be  placed  over  the  left  temple.     He  wa# 
now  eo  well  in  bodily  health,  that  he  would  not  be  confined  to  the  house ; 
And  his  judgment,  in  so/far  as  I  couM  form  an  estimate  of  it,  was  unim* 
plured ;  bttt  his  memory  for  words  was  so  much  a  blank,  that  the  mono- 
eyllables  of  affirmation  and  ne^tion  seemed  to  be  the  only  two  words  in 
the  language,  the  use  and  sigmfietttion  of  which  he  never  entirely  forgot. 
He  comprehended  distinctly  every  Word  which  was  spoken  or  addreMed 
to  him  *,  and,  though  he  had  ideas  adequate  to  form  a  fuU  reply,  the  words 
by  which  these  ideas  are  expressed  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  ohlite- 
rated  from  hie  mind.    By  way  of  ezperimtot,  I  would  sometimes  mention 
to  him  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing-— his  own  name,  for  example,  or  the 
name  of  some  one  of  his  domestics — ^when  he  wou£d  have  repeated  it 
after  me  dijBtinctly,  ono<>  or  twice];  but,  generally,  before  he  could  do  so 
a  /Air^  time^  the  word  was  gone  from  him  ascomidetely  asif  be  bad*  never 
beard  it  pronounced.     When  any  person  read  to  him  from  a  book,  ho  had 
no  difficulty  in  percMVing  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  Le  could  not 
himself  then  read;  and  the  reason  seemed  to  foe,  that  he  had  forgotten 
the  elenients  of  written  language,  viz,,  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
tilphabet.    In  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  became  very  expert  in  the 
use  of  signs;  and  his  convalescence  was  marked l>y  his  imperceptibly 
acquiring  some  general  terms,  which  were  with'  him.  at  first  of  very  ex- 
tensive' and  «an^  application.     In  the  proffress  of  his  recovery  time  and 
space  came  both  under  the  general  ^pellatioh  ofHnu.'  Ail  future  events 
and  objects  before  him  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  *  next  Hme  ;*  but  past 
events  and  objects  behmd  him  were  designated  *  laai  Hme,*     One  day 
being  asked  his  age,  he  made  me  to  undersiahd  that  he  could  not  tell ; 
but,  pointing  to  fads  wife,  uttered  the  words  *  many  times '  repeatedly,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  had  often  told  her  his  age.    Wheri  shb.  said  he  was 
sixty,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  inquired  what  <^  iime  "  it  was ; 
but  as  I  did  not  comprehend  his  meaning  distinctly,  I  mentioned  to  him 
the  hoof  of  the  day,  when  he  soon  convinced  me  that  J  bad  not  given  him 
the  proper  answer.    I  then  namod  the  day  of  the  week,  which  was  also 
unsatisfactory ;  but,  upon  mentioning  the  inontb,  and  day  of  the  month 
he  immediately  aignifie4  that  this  was  what  he  wanted  to  know,  in  order 
to  answer  my  question  respecting  his  age.    Having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  day  of  the  month,  he  then  pointed  Out  the  *<tfw;'  or  day  of  the  nuaitn 
on  whkch  he  was  bom,  and  thei^eby  gave  me  to  uaderstlwd  that  he  was 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  fire  days,  or  '  Itfliet,'  as  he  expressed  it." 

In  the  month  of  December,  182$,  his  convalescence  was  so  complete, 
that  he  couki  support  conversation  without  much  difficulty.  The  bead- 
aches,  with  whioh  he  had  been  so  long  affected,  recuned  occasionally ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  enjoyed,  generally,  tolerably  |[pod  health.  On 
the  1 0th  January,  1825,  he  suddenly  became  paralytic  on  the  left  side. 
On  17th  August  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  on  the  21  st  he  expired. 
In  The  Phrenological  Joumalf  vol.  iii.,  p.  28,.  Mr.  Hood  has  reported  the 
dissection  of  his  brain.  In  the  left  hemisphere  lesion  of  the  parts  was 
found,  which  terminated  "  at  half  an  inch  irom  the  surface  of  the  brain, 
where  it  rests  over  the  middle  of  the  super-orbitar  plate."    Two  small 
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deprestioni  or  ey«U  were  found  in  the  strbftance  of  tho  hnm^  **  mttd  Ao 
cftTity,  considered  as  a  whole,  expanded  from  the  anterior  part  of  tlie 
brain  till  it  opened  into  the  Tentricte  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet.  The  right 
hemisphere  did  not  present  any  remarkable  appearance.'*  Another  case 
is  reported  by  Mr.  Hood,  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  88. 

In  Joly,  1836, 1  was  present  at  the  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  gmtle- 
man  who  died  in  his  94tn  year,  and  who  for  soTeral  years  before  his  death 
had  laboored  under  a  deficiency  in  the  command  of  words,  similar  to  that 
experienced  by  Mr.  Hood's  patient.  His  understanding  was  sound,  and 
he  comprehended  spoken  language  when  addressed  to  him ;  he  eosk 
articulate  perfectly,  but  he  could  not  command  the  proper  words  to  ex- 
press his  ideas.  A  small  caTity  was  found  in  the  left  corpus  sirimtuwit 
about  an  inch  back  from  the  oigan  of  Language.  There  had  ohrioosljr 
been  effusion  of  blood  into  it,  which  had  been  absorbed,  leaving  a  earity 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  lined  with  a  yellowish  membraoe. 
The  right  hemisphere  was  entire.  The  brain  presented  appearances  of 
general  chronic  mfiammatory  action. 

Dr.  Spunheim  mentions  having  seen,  at  Inremess,  a  case  ckisely  le 
semblmg  the  foregoing ;  and  also  one  of  the  same  nature  at  Pario^  Dr. 
Gall  cites  from  Pinel  the  case  of  a  notary,  who,  after  an  attack  of  ape* 
plexy,  had  forgot  his  own  name,  and  those  of  his  wife,  children,  and 
friends,  although  his  tongue  preserved  all  its  mobility.  He  could  no 
longer  read  or  write,  but,  nevertheless,  remembered  objects  wfaiefa  had 
formerly  made  an  impression  on  his  senses,  and  which  related  to  hit 
profession.  He  frequently  pointed  out  with  his  finger  the  files  which 
contained  documents  that  could  not  be  found,  and  indicated,  by  other 
signs,  that  he  preserved  the  former  tmin  of  ideas  entire.*  Dr.  Gall  raea- 
tions  also  the  case  of  a  soldier  sent  to  him  by  Baron  Larrey,  whom  he  foani 
to  be  veiy  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  notary  mentioned  by  PineL 
**  It  was  not  his  tongue,"  says  he,  "  which  was  the  source  of  his  embar- 
rassment, for  he  was  able  to  move  it  with  great  agility,  and  to  pronoonce 
well  a  great  number  of  isolated  words.  Ft  was  not  his  memory  either 
which  was  in  fault,  for  he  showed  evident  dissatisfaction  with  himself  upon 
many  subjects  which  he  wished  to  mention.  The  only  faculty  in  him 
which  was  impaired  was  that  of  speech.  This  soldier,  like  the  patient 
of  M.  Pinel,  was  rendered  incapable  of  reading  or  writing.**! 

M.  BoniUaud,  an  eminent  Parisian  phrenologist,  has  made  extensive 
investigations  into  the  pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language.  In  an  essay 
which  he  has  published  on  this  subject,!  ft  number  ofinteiesting  cases  of 
loss  of  the  power  of  speech  are  reported,  partly  from  his  own  observa- 
tion,  and  partly  from  the  works  of  MM.  Rostan  and  Lallemand,  two  of 
the  most  accurate  and  highly  esteemed  continental  writers  on  nervous 
diseases.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  anterior  lobe,  at  the  part  whidi  cor- 
responds to  the  orbital  arch,  was  reduced  to  soft  purulent-lmAing  matter. 
A  third  was  restored  to  health.  Not  fewer  than  sixteen  instanoes  Ibllow, 
in  which  the  recollection  of  words  and  their  relations,  and  the  abyity  to 
use  them,  were  altogether  destroyed,  although  it  was  evident,  from  the 
looks  and  gestures  of  the  patients,  that  their  silence  resulted  from  no  want 
of  ideas,  but  solely  from  incapacity  to  express  them.  In  these  cases  ^e 
same  organic  lesion  was  discovered.  M.  Booillaud's  essay  led  him  .Jo 
a  successful  controversy  with  M.  Scipio  Pinel,  of  which  some  accoont 
win  be  found  in  The  Pkrenohgical  Journal.^ 

In  another  volume  of  the  same  Journal  il  Mr.  John  Inglis  Nicol,  one  <rf 

*  Pinel  9w  VAUinaHon  menuOit,  2de  Edition,  ^  105. 
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the  BMdteml  aUmcimi^  of  the  N«rtiieni  fniraitiy,  at  Inveniets,  hu  icportod 
two  c«8««  of  m.  similar  kind.  Oae  of  the  patient*  died  ;  and  it  was  foond* 
oa  dissection,  that*  **  about  the  centre  of  Che  under  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior lobe,  the  coarohitions,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  crown,  were  changed  in 
colour  to  a  reddish  brown." 

In  a  cuuw  reported  by  Professor  Syme*  the  faculty  of  Language  was 
im(Mured,  and,  en  dissection,  both  anterior  lobes  were  found  h^ralthy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parts  constituting  the  orsans  of  Form  and  Langu^e. 
In  t^iis,  as  in  moat  of  the  other  instances  referred  to,  the  patient  seeimd 
io  andeirstand  perfectly  whatever  was  sttid  to  him,  but  had  scarcely  any 
recollection  of  wniiem  or  prinUd  words.  It  is  difficult  to  eipiain  why  t]» 
latter  exclaaiTely  should  have  been  unintelligible.  Perhaps  the  disease 
of  the  organ  of  Form  may  have  had  soms  share  in  producing  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

Pain  over  the  eyes  frequently  accompanies  derangement  or  deprivation 
of  the  power  of  speech.  This  is  seen  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  ptagne, 
yellow  fever,  and  typhus  ;t  and  has  been  obser? ed  also  in  cases  of  cere- 
iMral  iujury.i 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  Tht  P/irenological  Journal^  a  most  valuable 
series  of  papers,  **  On  Morbid  Manifestations  of  the  Organ  of  Language, 
as  conneeted  with  Insanity,*'  has  been  published  by  Mr.  w .  A.  F.  Browne, 
naedical  superintendent  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.    He  describes 
snceesatvely,  and  illustrates  by  numerous  cases,  the  various  kinds  of 
symptoms  by  which  the  derangement  shows  itself:  1.  Rapidity  of  volun- 
tary utterance ;  8.  Involuntary  utterance  ;  3.  Rapidity  of  involuntary  utter- 
ance ;  4.  Total  lossof  verbal  memory ;  6.  Partial  loss  of  memory  of  sfl  words 
indiscriminately  ;  6.  Partial  toss  of  memory  of  certain  classes  of  words, 
such  ais  names  or  substantives  generally ;  7.  Impaired  perception  of  the 
relation  «f  words  to  the  things  signified  ;  8.  Ipipaired  perception  of  the 
relation  of  words  to  each  other ;  and,  9.  Total  loss  of  perception  of  these 
lelations.     It  appears,  from  several  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Browne,  that 
the  activity  of  the  organ  sometimes  rises  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  exaltation 
in  lunatics,  that  the  utmost  difficulty  is  experience  in  preserving  silence, 
and  occssionslly  words  flow  with  astonishing  volubility,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  speaker. II    Many  lunatics  indulge  in  the  vocifera- 
tion of  most  violent  and  disgusting  language  ;  Mr.  Browne  considers  it 
pretty  certain,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  that  of  others,  that, 
in  a  great  majority  of  such  cases,  the  ejaculations  are  involuntary,  and 
result  from  a  special  excitement  of  the  organ  of  Language,  bv  which 
certain  words  are  called  up  without  the  aasent  of  the  patient,  and  some* 
times  even  contrary  to  his- inclination.     It  is  important  that  the  possibility 
of  derangeaent  confined  to  this  single  fsculty  should  be  generally  known ; 
for,  as  Mr  Browne  remarks,  **  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that,  ia 
many  such  cases,  great  and  irreparable  injury  and  injustice  may  be  com- 
mitted by  restraining  or  confining  individuals  as  lunatics,  who  are  merely 
monomaniacs  in  the  power  of  Language.    The  effects  of  joy,  fear, 
affection,  and  love  of  approbation,  in  suspending  or  limiting  the  exercise 
of  language,  are  known  and  have  been  felt  by  all ;  and  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that,  in  a  disposition  highly  susceptible  of  such  impressions, 
the  slightest  devistion  from  health  in  the  organ  of  Language  will  become 
doubly  perceptible,  and  may  lead  to  misconstruction  and  consequences  of 
the  most  melsacholy  kind.'H    Mr.  Browns  has  more  recently  puhlaahal 

"■  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  faum.t  No.  117 ;  and  Phnn,  Jvum.,  is.,  17 

f  Phrtru  Joum.,  voL  viii.,  p.  422. 

i  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  189 ;  ix.,  119,  516  \  x.,  118. 

\  Pagss  250, 308,  4U.  ||  Pages  311-13  f  Page  422. 
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in  Um  Joomal*  aa  inttniotive  aeeounl  of  that  spaeiM  of  wuxatj  of  iwluek 
the  symptom  is  speech  in  unknown  tongneo,  and  arfaich  b  not  pn€*ommna 
among  the  fanatics  of  Britain. 

Dr.  William  Gregory  mentions,  that  be  has  rqwatedljr  abaoHnsd  the 
laculty  of  Language  to  be  affected  by  the  use  of  moi^ihia.  **  f  f  I  take, 
•ays  he,  "  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  solotiatt  of  mniiate  of  nor- 
phia,  it  produces,  in  the  course  of  an  hoar,  a  Tory  agMeafale  state  of  caha ; 
and,  for  some  hoars  after,  the  organ  of  Langoago  is  so  stronglT  sthniilated, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  stop  whmi  I  begin  to  apeak ;  and  I  Iwto rotated 
this  experiment,  which  is  attended  with  no  ineonveiiieiiee,  ao  often,  that 
I  am  ^uite  conBdent  of  the  result."t  Having,  on  other  oecaaion»y  taka 
a  consideiably  larger  quantity  of  the  soluiion,  fao  ilMnd  it  to  piodoce  a 
marked  derangement  of  the  faculty  of  Langnage,  amounting  to  a* disso- 
ciation of  words  from  the  things  signified,  and,  in  the  most  aoTere  instance, 
accompanied  by  violent  headache  in  the  aitnation  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Gregory 
considers  it  probable  that  morphia  acta  ezdusiTely  upon  the  antorior  loba^ 
more  particularly  the  organ  of  Langoa^ ;  and  that  an  over^dose  eaoses 
entire  derangement  of  that  faculty.  These  conclusions,  he  adds,  will 
have  to  be  confirmed,  or  otherwise,  by  the  obsenrationa  of  intelligent 

fractitioners.  He  justly  remarks,  that  if  medical  men,  aeqoaipted  widi 
^hrenology,  were  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  specific  action  of  diffeiaai 
remedies  on  the  minds  of  their  patients,  a  new  and  intaresting  field  af 
inquiry  would  be  laid  open,  and  moch  lififal  woukl  probably  be  thiowa  an 
many  obscure  points  in  mental  philosophy. 

Some  individuals  in  whom  Language  is  large,  state,  aa  an  obiectiom  ^ttt 
they  had  a  bad  memory  of  names ;  pnt.tbay  wittbe.fomid  in  general  to 
have  a  deficient  memory  of  the  ofa^ecta  which  the  namaaindieato :  far  oa* 
ample,  if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of  poisons,  they  will  havo  d«£ciant 
Form  and  Individuality  }  and  if  they  cannot  recoUoct  naoMaof  tanaa,  they 
will  be  deficient  in  Tune.  The  defect  lies  in  the  faculty  which  anpi>*- 
bends  and  recollects  the  primitive  idea,  for  which  Langnage  rocoUeets 
the  name  ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  although  Lancnago  nmy  be 
powerful,  yet  it  may  not  fumiah  names,  as  mere  words,  when  the  thing 
signified  is  not  |>resent  in  the  mind4 

The  lower  animals  appear  to  have  this  organ  income  degree ;  for  dwy 
learn  the  meaning  of  arbitrary  aigna  in  ao  w  aa  they  poasesa  the  foeUngs 
and  conceptions  which  these  express. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  companion  of  Gall,  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  Horn* 
boldt.  Pope,  Voltaire,  and  lUmmohim  Roy;  and  amaU  in  the  aaask  of 
Fraser.— Establiahed* 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALITY  AND  THE 
OTHER  KNOWING  OR  PERCEPTIVE  FACULTIES. 

No  objection  to  Phrenology  is  more  frequently  repeated  than  that  sach 
and  such  persons  have  retreating  foreheads,  and  yet  are  rery  clever.    A 

*  Vol  ix.,  p.  BW.  j  Phrenological  Journal^  vol.  viii.,  p.  163. 

t  See  remarks  by  Dr.  A.  Combe-on  the  t  Jent  for  recollecting  names,  Phre- 
woiogiud  JounuU,  vol.  iii.,  p.  120.— In  vol.  v.,  p.  431,  is  recorded  a  case  where 
memory  of  names  was  impaired  by  a  severe  blow^on  tbe  left  eyebrow,  while 
the  memory  of  other  classes  of  words  does  not  seem  to  have  been  injured ; 
another  case  of  loss  of  memory  of  names  only,  is  noticed  in  vol.  viii.,  p.  41& 
— Mr.  Hewett  Watson  has  published,  in  vol.  vii.,  p.  214,  some  observations  on 
memory  of  names.— Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne  states  it  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that,  in  eases  of  partial  loss  of  language,  the  words  remembered 
appear  to  be  substantives  when  Individuality  is  vigorous,  abstract  terms  wkea 

-tuaality  is  powerful,  and  adjectives  when  the  l^erai  knowing  oiaans  are 
TO  and  vmmpaired ;  voL  viii.,  p.  433. 
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•hort  dxplanatioii  will  serve  to  rensoTe  this  difficulty.  In  the  first  place, 
a  forehead  maj  appear  retreating,  not  because  the  reflecting  organs  are 
greaUy  deficient,  but  because  the  knowing  organs  are  very  prominelitly 
developed,  so  that,  if  the  latter  were  diminished  in  size,  the  former  would 
appear  relatively  larger :  but  everyone  must  perceive  that,  in  such  an  event, 
the  perceptive  powers  would  be  proportionally  diminished,  and  the  ulents 
of  the  individual  lessened,  while  the  unskilful  observer  might  imagine  the 
developement  of  his  forehead  to  be  improved.  In  the  mask  of  Henri 
Quatre,  for  example,  the  forehead  appears  to  slope ;  whereas,  if  the  know- 
ing organs  were  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  projection  beyond  the  cheek^ 
bones  as  in  the  mask  of  Voltaire,  it  would  appear  much  more  perpendi- 
cular. This,  iiowever,  would  clearly  detract  from  the  mental  power.  It 
would  cause  the  reflecting  faculties  to  predominate,  only  by  diminishing 
talent  in  the  department  of  observation. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  suppose  that  a  head  does  retreat  considerably,' 
still  Individuality  and  the  other  knowing  organs  may  be  larve ;  and  if 
we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the  range  of  these  powers,  we  shall  perceivtf 
that  the  individual  may  be  deficient  in  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  yet, 
be  ver^  clear,  A  wide  ran^  of  sciences,  falling  under  the  scopd  of  Indi^ 
vidnaltty  and  £ventuality  chiefly,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  in  the^ 
a  person  so  endowed  may  be  very  learned.  Farther,  the  details  of  history, 
statistics,  geography,  and  trade,  all  belong  to  the  department  of  simple 
knowledge ;  and  in  them  also  he  may  be  eminently  skilled.  And,  finally, 
in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  acuteness  of  observation,  and  the  power 
nf  treasuring  up  the  lessons  of  experience,  which  he  may  possess,  con- 
stitute important  elements  in  a  practical  judgment.  If,  then,  to  a  large 
endowment  of  the  knowing  organs  a  nervous  temperament  be  added,  the 
individual  may  be  observing,  active,  and  enterprising;  if  Cautiousness 
be  large,  he  may  be  prudent,  and  rarely  venture  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
abilities  ;  i(  Conscientiousness  be  large,  he  may  enjoy  that  delicacy  of 
sentiment  which  discriminates  intuitively  where  the  right  lies,  and  where 
the  path  of  honour  terminates  ;  and  with  these  endowments  there  will  be 
no  wonder  if  he  act  creditably  and  cleverly  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
These  are  not  imaginary  suppositions,  but  descriptions  drawn  from  obser- 
vations made  on  nuinerous  individuals  engaged  in  active  business.  Such 
persons,  however,  are  never  distinguished  for  profound  and  comprehensive 
views  of  obstract  principles ;  which  belong  to  the  reflecting  faculties,  not 
yet  treated  of.* 

In  the  preceding  pages  It  is  stated  that  the  faculty  of  Form  perceives 
'  the  forms  of  objects— Colouring,  their  colour — and  Size,  their  dimensions ; 
that  Individuality  takes  cognizance  of  things  existing,  and  Eventuality  of 
events  in  generd.  The  question  naturally  occurs— If  the  minor  know- 
ing powers  apprehend  aU  the  separate  qualities  of  external  objects,  what 
purposes  do  Individuality  and  Eventuality  serve  in  the  mental  economy  1 
One  important  function  of  Individualit]f  is  to  form  a  single  intellectual 
conception  out  of  the  different  items  of  information  communicated  by  the 
other  knowing  (acuities,  which  take  cognizance  of  the  properties  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  perceiving  a  tree,  the  object  apprehended  by  the  mind 
is  not  colour,  form,  taid  size,  as  separate  qualities  ;  but  a  nngle  thing  or 
being  nvimed  a  tree.  The  mind  having,  by  means  of  Individuality,  obtain- 
ed the  idea  of  a  tree,  as  an  individual  existing  object,  may  analyze  it,  and 
resolve  it  into  its  constituent  parts  of  form,  colour,  and  magnitude  ;  but 
the  contemplation  of  it  in  this  manner  is  at  once  felt  to  be  widely  different' 
from  the  conception  attached  to  the  word  tree  as  a  whole.  The  function 
of  Individuality,  thsrefore,  is,  to  imbody  the  separate  elements  furnished 

•  This  subject  is  more  fully  illustrated  in  7^  PkrenotogiealJoimiaif  voL  iiL. 
pp.  48,  67. 
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by  Uiete  other  knowing  faculties  into  one,  and  to  prodace  out  of  then 
conceptions  of  asgrogate  objects  as  a  whole  ;  which  objects  are  afterward 
viewed  by  the  mind  as  individual  existing  things,  and  are  remeokbered  and 
•poken  of  as  such,  without  our  thinking  of  their  constituent -parts.  Chit* 
dren  early  use  and  understand  general  terms,  such  as  Iree,  nuiK,  skip  ;  and 
the  organ  of  Individuality  is  for  the  roost  part  prominently  developed  in 
them. 

Farther,  Form,  Colouring,  and  Size  famish  certain  elementary  con* 
ceptions,  which  Individuality  unites  and  conceives  as  one,  such  as  Man. 
The  faculty  of  Number,  called  into  action,  ^ves  the  idea  of  plamlitj ;  and 
that  of  Order  furnishes  the  idea  of  gradations  of  rank  and  arrangement 
Now,  Individuality,  receiving  the  intimations  of  all  these  separate  Unities, 
ccimbin€»  them  again,  and  contemplates  the  eombmatum  as  an  indiuiixuil 
object,  and  this  is  an  army.  After  the  idea  of  an  army  is  thus  formed, 
the  mind  drops  the  recollection  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  thinks  of  the 
tiggregate  only,  or  of  the  combined  conception  formed  by  Individndi^ ; 
and  regards  it  as  a  single  object. 

Eventuality  is  surrounded  by  Individuality,  Locality,  Comparison,  and 
Causality,  and  forma  individual  conceptions  from  their  combined  intioM- 
tions.  A  storm  is  not  a  specific  existing  object,  nor  is  it  a  quali^  of  any- 
thing ;  yet  the  mind  clearly  apprehends  it.  It  is  the  resalt  of  certain 
physical  elements  in  violent  commotion,  and  all  the  faculties  last  ennme- 
rated,  togethci(  with  Eventuality  itself,  which  observes  motion,  combine 
in  furnishing  mdividnal  conceptions,  which  Eventuality  utiites  into  one 
idea,  designated  by  the  word  storm.  Revolution  is  another  example :  a 
revolution  does  not  exist  in  nature  as  a  substantive  thing,  but  arises  from 
the  combined  action  of  numerous  moral  and  physical  causes,  the  result 
of  which  Eventuality  conceives  as  one  event. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  phrenolo^cal  system,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  rude  and  unphilosophical,  harmonizing  thus  simply  and  beantifully 
with  nature.  Had  it  been  constructed  by  imagination  or  reflection  alone, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  objection  of  tlw  minor  knowing  faculties, 
rendering  Individuality  and  Eventuality  superfluous,  would  have  appeared 
80  strong  and  insurmountable,  as  to  have  insured  the  exclusion  of  one 
or  other  as  unnecessary ;  and  yet,  until  both  were  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted, the  formation  of  such  terms  as  those  we  have  considered  was 
altogether  inexplicable. 

OzNus  III.— REFLECTIVE  FACULTIES. 

Thc  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  considered  famish  us  with 
knowledge  of  objects,  their  qualities  and  relations,  and  also  of  events ; 
those  which  we  proceed  to  treat  of  **  act,"  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  en>resses  it, 
"  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions ;"  in  other  words,  they  judge,  noi 
of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  external  objects,  but  of  the  relations  of 
different  classes  of  ideas  produced  by  the  perceptive  facultiea.  Thej 
minister  to  the  direction  and  gratification  of  aU  the  other  powers,  and  con- 
stitute what  we  call  reason  or  reflection. 

34.  COMPARISON. 

Dr.  Gall  oflen  conversed  on  philosophical  subjects  with  a  savant^  pos- 
sessing much  vivacity  of  mind.  Whenever  the  latter  was  put  to  difficulty 
in  rigorously  prcving  his  positions,  he  always  had  recourse  to  a  compsn- 
son.  By  this  means  he  in  a  manner  painted  his  idess,  and  his  opponents 
Yere  defeated  and  carried  along  with  him ;  effects  which  he  could  never 

-»duce  by  simple  argument.     As  soon  a«  Dr.  Gall  perceived  that,  in  him. 
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Uui  WM  a  chafftcterittic  tiait  of  mind,  he  exaniim«d  his  head,  and  found  an 
eminence  of  the  fonn  of  a  reversed  pyramid  on  the  apper  and  middle  portion 
of  the  Irontai  bone.  He  confirmed  the  dyservation  by  many  subsequent  in- 
stances. He  names  the  quality  "  perspicacity,  sagacity,  esprit  de  compt^ 
raiso*,"  Examples  of  the  appearance  of  the  organ,  when  large  and  small, 
are  given  on  page  3d8. 

The  faculty  gives  the  power  of  perceiving  resemblances  and  analogies. 
Tune  may  compare  different  notes ;  Colouring  contrast  different  shades; 
but  Comparison  may  compare  a  tint  and  a  note,  a  form  and  a  colour,  wluch 
the  other  Acuities  by  themselves  could  not  accomplish.*  **  The  great 
aim  of  this  faculty,'*  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  "  seems  to  be  to  form  abstract 
ideas,  generalizations,  and  to  establish  harmony  among  the  operations  of 
the  other  faculties.  Colouring  compares  colours  with  each  other,  and 
feele  their  harmony,  but  Comparison  adapts  the  colours  to  the  object 
which  IB  represented ;  it  will  reject  Uvely  cplours  to  present  a  gloomy 
scene.  The  laws  of  music  are  particular,  and  Tune  compares  tones ;  but 
Comparison  chooses  the  music  according  to  the  situations  where  it  is 
executed.  It  blames  dancing  music  in  a  church  ;  it  is  opposed  to  walk- 
ing ^ith  fine  clothes  in  the  dirt,  to  superb  furniture  beside  common  things ; 
it  feels  the  relation  between  the  inferior  and  auperior  feelings,  and  gives 
the  preference  to  the  latter.  Its  influence,  however,  presupposes  the 
activity  of  the  other  faculttee,  and  it  cannot  act  upon  them  if  they  are  in 
active.  This  explains  why  some  persons  have  taste  and  good  judgment 
in  one  respect  and  not  in  another.  He  who  is  deprived  of  Reverence^ 
may  not  be  careful  enough  about  its  application.  He  may  deride  what 
others  respect.  But  if  another  possess  it  in  a  high  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  Comparison,  he  will  wish  to  bring  his  Reverence  into  harmony 
with  his  other  powers." 

Comparison  thus  takes  the  widest  range  of  nature  within  its  sphere. 
«  It  compares,"  says  Mr  Scott,  **  things  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  draws 
analogies,  and  discovers  resembfances  between  tbem,  often  the  most  unex- 
pected and  surprising.     It  compares  a  light,  seen  afar  off  in  a  dark  night, 
to  a  good  deed  shining  in  a  naughty  world  ;  it  compares  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.     If  we  would  describe  more  minutely 
and  accurately,"  he  continues,  **wfiat  are  the  kinds  of  resemblances 
which  this  faculty  discovers,  it  will  perhsps  be  found  that  they  are  in  no 
case  direct  resemblances,  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  observing  powers, 
but  relative  resemblances,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  resemblances,  not 
between  the  objects  themselves,  but  between  their  relatums  to  other  objects. 
What  tesemblnnce  is  there,  for  instance,  between  a  good  action  and  the 
light  of  a  candle  1     None  whatever  directly  ;  but  relatively  there  is  felt 
to  be  a  resemblance,  when  the  light  appears  brighter  because  of  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  «nd  when  the  good  action  is  set  off  by  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  "f     It  finds  analogies  between 
the  qualities  o  matter  and  mind  ;  and  from  these  comparisons  and  analo 
gies  a  great  part  of  language,  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  mind,  is  drawn 
**  a  great  part  of  it  being  almost  metaphorical,  and  applied  originally  in  its 
literal  sense  to  designate  qualities  of  matter."     For  this  reason  the  lan- 
guage of  every  nation  proves  whether  this  organ  is  much  or  little  deve- 
loped in  the  greatest  number  of  its  individuals      If  they  have  this  faculty  in 
a  high  degree^  their  language  is  replete  with  figure.     Dr.  Murray  Pater- 
son  mentions  that  the  Hindostanee  language  al^unds  in  figures,  and  that 
Comparison  is  larger  thanCausaiity  in  the  heads  of  the  Hindoos  in  gcneral.l 

*  See  Gall  Sur  let  Foncttons  du  Cerveau,  vi.,  406;  Phren.  Jowm.,  iv.,  333 
f  1.,  384 ;  and  ix.,  435,  495.    Also  above,  p.  253. 
t  Essay  on  the  Faculty  of  Comparison ;  Phren,  /owik,  voL  iv.,  p.  323 
i  Trans,  of  the  Phren  Soc^  p.  437. 
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This  facaltj  gives  rise  to  proveibs,  which  eonTey  instmetioB  under 
figurative  expressions. 

It  attaches  us  to  comparison,  without  determining  its  kinds ;  for  mwerj 
one  must  choose  his  analogies  -according  to  bis  kiwwied|pe,  or  from  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  his  other  faculties.  He  who  has  hocaUty  in  «  high 
degree,  derives  thence  his  examples  ;  while  another,  in  whom  F<»m  pie- 
dominates,  will  illustrate  his  sobjeet  from  it.  Dr.  Chalmers  draws  his 
illustrations  from  mechanics  and  astronomy  ;  and  the  organa  which  take 
cognizance  of  these  are  large  in  his  head. 

According  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  Comparison  takes  cognizance,  not  only  of 
resemblances,  but  also  of  differencea.  This  view  ia  opposed  hj  Mr.  Scott, 
who  attributes  the  perception  of  difierancea  to  the  organ  of  Wit ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  he  is  suppKorted  by  several  metaphysiciana  befote  quoted.* 

This  faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  what  ia  freqnentiy  called  reaaoniDg, 
but  which  is  very  different  from  the  correct  and  severe  indnctiona  of  a 
sound  logic  ;  namely,  it  endeavours  to  prove  that  one  thing  is  of  aach^nd 
such  a  nature,  because  it  resembles.another  which  is  so  and.  eo— in  abort, 
it  reasons  by  analogy,  and  is  prone  to  convert  an  iUoatiation  into  anaigiH 
ment.  The  published  sermons  of  the  late  Mr.  Logan,  miniater  of  Leufa, 
afford  an  example  of  the  productions  of  this  kind  of  intellect.  He  is 
always  establishing  a  proposition,  and,  to  those  who  do  not  analyse  pro- 
foundly, he  appears  to  be  an  argumentative  preacher ;  but  hia  argnmeBt 
is  not  induction— it  is  a  mere  statement  of  analogies,  cloaed  by  an  infe- 
rence that  the  case  in  point  must  be  as  he  views  it,  otherwise  it  woeJd  be 
an  exception  to  the  ordinary  arrangementa  of  natura.  The  tendency  of 
Comparison  is  to  perceive  only  resemblaneas,  or  rather  to  lose  aiglit  of  the 
differences  of  things ;  and,  as  a  difference  in  one  point  ont  of  a  hundred 
frequently  destroys  the  whole  force  of  the  analogy,  no  reasoning  ia  s« 
often  false  and  super6cial  as  that  of  persona  in  whom  Comparison  ia  the 
leading  intellectual  organ,  but  in  whom,  neverthMesa,  it  is  not  large.  The 
late  Professor  Playfair  may  be  cited  as  an  ezan^e  ia  opposition  to  these. 
In  him  Causality  and  Comparison  were  both  large  and  of  equal  diflMn- 
sions,  and  his  compaxisons  are^  merely  illustrations.  His  conclostoos,  in 
general,  stand  in  the  relation  of  necessary  consequences  to  hia  premiaea. 

This  faculty  is  more  rarely  deficient  than  any  of  the  other  intellectoal 
powers,  and  the  Scripture  is  addressed  to  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  beinig 
replete  with  analogies  and  comparisons.  From  giving  readineaa  in  per* 
ceiying  analogies  and  resemblances,  it  is  one  element  in  inatantaneooa 
acuteness.  "fte  organ  is  largely  devdoped  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  and 
it  ia  correctly  observed  by  an  anonymoatf  writer,  tmt  ^  ingennity  in  dis- 
covering unexpected  glimpaes  and  anperficial  coincidences  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,  the  French  possess  m  an  eminent  degree."t  In  scboola 
the  best  scholars  generally  have  much  Language  and  Comparison.  -  In 
children  the  organ  of  Comparison  ia  usually  well  developed  ;  and  it  ia 
remarked  by  a  practical  writer,  that  *<  children  come  both  to  understand 


The  faculty  is  of  essential  service  to  orators  and  popular  preachers.  It 
and  Eventuality  are  the  largest  organs  in  the  foiehnd  of  WiUiam  Pitt 
It  is  largo  also  m  the  busts  of  Curran,  Chalmers,  Borke,  and  leffirey.  In 
Mr.  T-  Moore  it  is  very  large ;  and,  in  the  eighth  number  of  The  West- 
minster RevUWf  it  was  remarked,  that  there.are  two  thousand  five  hondrm) 
similes  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  besides  metaphors  and  allegorical  expns 

•  Page  252.  f  Edmbta^  JUview,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  389L 

X  Wood's  Aecauni  ^tJu  Edinburgh  Ssssumal  Sekoot,  1828,  p.  179 
V  Praetieal  Jidueation^  rot  iii.,  p*  9^ 
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Dr.  Qall  eoireclly  observes,  that  dose  reasoning  and  rigid  indue 
lion  are  always  di8agreefil>le  to  a  p<^ular  audience,  because  their  facultiet 
are  not  cultivated  nor  exercis^l  to  foUow  abstract  conceptions.  The  grea^ 
charm  of  popular  speakers,  therefore,  consists  in  perspicuity  of  statement 
and  copiousness  of  illustration. 

From  giving  power  of  illustration  and  command  of  fiffores,  this  facult} 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  poet ;  and  it  aids  Wit  also,  by  suggesting 
analogies.  By  common  observers,  indeed,  the  metaphors,  amplifications, 
allegories,  and  analogies,  which  Comparison  supplies,  are  frequentljr 
mistakeii  for  the  products  of  Ideality,  although  they  are  very  diflerenL 
Ideality,  being  a  sentiment,  when  greatly  excited,  infuses  passion  and 
enthiiaiasm  into  the  mind,  and  prompts  it  to  soar  after  the  magnificentj 
the  beautiful,  and  the  snblime,  as  objects  congenial  to  its  constitution.* 
Com{Mirtson,  on  the  other  hand,  being  an  intellectual  power,  produces  no 
vivid  passion,  no  intense  feeling  or  enthusiasm ;  it  coolly  and  calmly  plays 
off  its  sparkling  fire-works,  and  takes  its  direction  from  the  other  powers 
with  which  it  is  combined.  If  united  with  great  Individuality  and  Cans* 
ality  in  any  individual,  the  comparisons  employed  will  be  copious,  inge- 
nious, and  appropriate ;  but  if  Ideality  be  not  large,  they  wiU  not  be 
intpassioned,  elevated,  and  glowing.  Add  to  Comparison,  again,  a  large 
IdealHy,  as  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  its  similes  will  now  twinkle  in  delicate 
loveliness  like  a  star,  now  blaze  in  meridian  splendour  like  the  son,  while 
intense  feehng  and  lofty  enthusiasm  will  give  strength  and  majesty  to  all 
its  conceptions. 

The  organ  of  Comparison  is  large  in  FraDklin»  Roscoe,  Edwards,  Henn 
Qaaiie,  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  Hindoos ;  and  deficient  in  the  Caribe. 

TiU  recently  the  function  oLthis  organ  has  been  considered  as  limited 
to  a  perception  of  general  resemblance  between  ideas  cooa^red  ;  but  a 
new  view  has  been  suggested  by  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Hewett  Wat- 
son.    He.  conceives  that  its  simple  function  probably  is  '*  a  pereepHon  of 
candUiotu  f*  and  he  pri^Misea  the  term  CondiUomUty  as  its  name.    It  is 
admitted,  says  he^  that  the  faculty  of  Form  compares  forms.  Tune  com- 
pares notes,  and  Colounog  compares  colours.    In  these  faculties  eom- 
parison  is  a  mode  of  activity  only ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  analogy  to 
assign  comparison  to  another  organ  as  its  primitive  function.    The  organ 
zzxiv,  therefore,  will  probably  originate  some  specific  perceptions  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  those  of  any  other  organ ;  and  its  comparisons  will  be 
made  between  its  own  perceptions  only,  as  is  the  case  with  every  other 
intellectual  faculty.    A  few  illustrations  will  render  these  ideas  more  clear. 
When  we  utter  the  word  man^  we  address  Individuality  alone ;  we 
spMk  of  a  being  which  exists,  without  specifying  his  form,  size,  colour, 
or  weight ;  without  mentioning  his  actions ;  and  without  intimating  his 
condition.    When  we  say  **  the  man  walks,"  we  add  a  new  idea,  that  of 
walking :  in  this  proposition  we  call  in  the  aid  of  Eventuality,  which  con- 
ceives action  or  events.     If  we  say  "  the  tail  fium  walks,'*  we  address 
Size,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality ;  or  if  we  say  *'  the  block  iikan  rides," 
then  Colouring,  Individuality,  and  Eventuality  combine  in  uttering  and  in 
understanding  the  proposition.     But,  suppose  that  we  are  told  that  the 
**  mioerahU  man  runs  along  the  road  ;*'  here  we  have,  first,  the  man— 
second,  his  condition,  mi*erdbU — and,  third,  his  action,  running  s  now 

*  It  is  under  the  influence  of  Ideality  that 

**  The  poet's  eye,  ii)  a  fine  phrensy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothtng 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
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what  organ  takes  cog^niiaiica  of  bis  eonditton  1  '*  It  is  oirrioaa  that  it  i 
be  an  organ  distinct  from  the  other  two,  becanee  the  mind  can  conccivs 
the  man  without  hie  action ;  it  can  conceive  the  man  and  hie  actioo  with* 
out  thinking  of  his  condition,  and  his  condition  withont  adverting  to  his 
action :  his  condition  is,  therefore,  a  third  and  separate  consideradoD, 
introduced  as  an  article  of  additionAl  information.  Again*  sappoee  that 
wo  are  told  that  Mr.  A.  and  Miss  B.  were  married  last  weak  at  the  ahv 
of  their  parish  church :  the  information  would  be  commanicated  by,  sod 
addressed  to,  the  organ  of  Indiyidoality,  which  takes  cognizance  of  Mr.  A 
and  Miss  B.  as  individuals,  and  the  altar  and  churSh  as  things  which  ejost ; 
Locality  would  give  ns  the  notion  of  the  place  of  the  marriage,  and  Tins 
of  the  date  of  it ;  but  in  all  this  no  information  would  be  acqairedof  ths 
amduion  of  the  parties.  Now,  suppose  that  we  should  meet  them  coning 
from  the  church,  and  should  wish  them  **  much  happiness  *'  in  their  **  new 
eondiiion,'**  it  is  evident  that  some  conceptions  different  from  the  forowr 
are  added.  We  now  contemplate  them  in  the  "  married  coodilioo,^*  and 
we  express  our  wish,  that  they  may  live  happily  in  that  state. 

Mr.  Watson*8  idea  is,  that  the  primitive  function  of  Cooiparieon  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  condition  (as  alive,  dead,  warm,  cold,  healthy,  or 
flick)  in  which  beings  and  inanimate  objects  exist ;  and  that  it  comparas 
the  conditions,  just  as  Colouring  compares  colonrs,  and  Tune  coaaparas 
notes.  Of  all  the  means  ofereating  interest  or  affording  illustration^  the 
specification  of  the  condition  of  objects  or  beings  is  the  most  efieetnal. 
Thus,  the  man  exuts,  is  announced  by  Individuality,  and  prodneee  little 
interest ;  the  man  dies,  is  announced  by  Individuality  and  Eveolnality, 
and  is  more  affecting ;  but  the  **grood  and  juH  ytmng  man  dies,*'  stirs  op 
a  iar  deepeir  emotion  ;  and  it  is  the  addition  of  his  qualities  and  coodiUon, 
"  good,  just,  and  yonng,"  that  makes  the  difference.  Poets  and  orators, 
therefore,  in  whom  this  faculty  is  strong,  will  possess  vivid  perceptions 
of  the  condition  or  state  of  objects  and  ^iujj^s  ;  and  if  every  faculty  com- 

Kres  its  own  objects,  this  will  compare  conditions.  If  Mr.  Wataon'a  view 
correct,  we  ought  to  find  authors  in  whom  Individuality  predoinioates, 
illustrating  their  subject  chiefly  by  comparing  simple  individQal  objeets ; 
those  in  whom  Eventuality  predominates,  illustrating  by  comparing  ao* 
tions ;  and  those  in  whom  the  organ  new  under  discossipn  predoininateay 
illustrating  by  comparing  conditions  or  states ;  and  soim  aecoidingiy 
appears  to  be  actually  the  case.  The  following  illustiations  are  famished 
chiefly  by  Eventuality : 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock*s  huge  weight  to  throw. 
The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o*er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  mam.** 

Pcpe. 

Mr.  Watson  observes,  that  in  Sheridan  Individuality  and  EventQahty 
are  large,  and  Comparison  only  full ;  and  the  example  already  given  en 
page  309,  from  his  works,  corresponds  with  this  developement. 

In  Moore  Individuality  is  large.  Eventuality  deficient,  and  Compariaon 
very  large ;  and  his  descriptions  are  confined  so  much  to  conditione,  that 
any  artist  who  should  attempt  to  transfer  one  of  his  beauties  to  canvass, 
would  find  it  necessary  to  invent  every  item  of  form,  proportion,  colour, 
and  indeed  everything  except  condition.  "  The  harp  that  once  through 
Tarawa  halls  **  is  a  good  example  of  this ;  the  whole  piece  being  but  a  de- 
scription and  comparison  of  conditions.  In  another  short  poem,  **  Thoogh 
Fate,  my  girl,  may  bid  us  part,"  the  same  occurs  ;  and  the  foUowing  w 
another  example 
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*' Wlien  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
IVe  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garland's  dead } 

And  all  but  he  departed." 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that  condition  is  the  prominent  feature — indeed,  almost 
the  whole  physiognomy — of  these  lines. 

In  the  busts  of  Pope  Individuality  is  moderately  developed,  Eventu- 
ality very  large,  and  Comparison  considerable.  **  The  styles  of  Pope  and 
Moore,*'  says  Mr.  Watson,  **  seem  to  be  quite  contrasted  in  this  respect- 
that  Pope  narrates  all  the  circumstances  of  his  stories  in  succession,  as 
they  may  be  supposed  to  occur.  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  a 
series  of  highly-finished  pictures,  describing  clearly  and  beautifully  the  state 
of  the  earth,  atmosphere,  sky«  clouds,  and  dramatis  persona,  for  the  time 
being,  but  by  no  means  with  that  regular  sequence  of  occurrences  which 
IS  to  be  found  in  Pope.  His  stories  are  the  whole  routine  of  real  life ; 
those  of  Moore  stage^representations,  where  a  good  deal  is  done  behind 
the  scenes,  and  only  the  most  effective  parts  brought  into  view.  Pope 
writes  historical  documents  with  the  minute  accuracy  and  detail  of  a 
'Welsh  pedigree ;  Moore*s  pen  is  like  the  pencil  of  an  artist,  and  creates 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  where  we  see  the  same  persons  in  different  situa- 
tions at  different  periods,  but  with  no  more  information  of  what  becomes 
of  them  in  the  interim,  that  we  can  obtain  concerning  the  noon-day  dwel- 
ling of  Oberon,  or  the  Ghost  of  Royal  Hamlet,  Their  styles  being  thus 
dinerent,  we  should  expect  their  similes  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  diversity, 
if  there  be  really  no  special  organ  of  Comparison  :  those  of  Pope  should  be 
less  strongly  characterized  by  resemblance  of  condition,  and  show  a  greater 
and  more  proportional  variety  in  the  points  of  similitude ;  the  comparisons 
should  be  more  diversified,  and  the  resemblances  more  comprehensive.'** 

I  communicated  Mr.  Watson's  ideas  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  before  they 
w6re  published  in  The  Phrenological  Journal ;  and-  he  favoured  me  wittti 
the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter,  dated  Dublin,  16th  May,  1830  :  **  My 
description  of  Comparison  involves  the  essence  of  Mr.  Watson's  ideas. 
Among  your  examples,  young  horse  belongs  to  it,  but  not  lively  horse. 
The  horse  being  Uoely,  is  known  by  Eventuality,  in  the  same  way  as 
motion  in  general.  The  generality  of  attributes  and  all  abstract  ideas 
and  general  notions  are  conceived  by  Comparison.  Condition  indicates 
not  only  state,  but  also  cause ;  and  if  Comparison  shall  be  replaced  by 
another  term,  it  cannot.be  Conditionality.  Abstraction  or  generalization 
should  be  preferable.  Vergleickender  Scharfsinn  is  very  sigiyficant :  it 
compares,  discriminates,  separates,  abstracts,  adapts,  and  generalizes. 
The  philosophers  styled  Nominalists  had  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  while 
Individuality  was  predominant  in  the  Realists,  Comparison  i^ompares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.  Its  essential  result  is 
generalization  and  discrimination. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Phrenology  Dr.  S.  adverts  to  Mr.  Watson's 
view  in  the  following  terms :  **  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  this  gentleman 
is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Phrenology  ;  he  is  destined  to  render  great 
service  io  its  cause,  but  my  Comparison  makes  roe  differ  from  him  as  to 
the  essential  function  of  this  faculty....In  my  opinion,  the  cognizance  of 
different  conditions  is  tested  by  Eventuality.  This  faculty  not  only  shows 
the  active,  but  also  the  passive  and  neutral  verbs.  It  perceives  a  man 
walking,  bat  also  a  msn  being  carried,  a  man  asleep,  two  persons  bemg 

JoynuUf  voL  vi.,  p.  389. 
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mairied.  To  be  young  or  old,  good,  just,  or  the  conlraiy,  are  phyaiGal  or 
moral  eTonts,  which  are  made  known  to  Eventuality.  Hence,  then  k 
so  necessity  of  a  new  organ  of  Conditionality/' 

Mr.  Watson's  latest  remarks  on  Comparison  are  contained  in  the  tentb 
Tolame  of  The  Phrenological  Journal.     ^^  By  compaiing,"  says  he,  **  the 
deyelopements  of  several  authors  and  private  acquaintances  with  their 
styles  of  writing  and  thinking,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  con^mrucm 
was  only  a  mental  process,  and  ought  to  be  classed  with  perception,  con- 
ception, memoty,  imagination,  and  other  terms  which  appear  to  express  a 
state  of  functional  activity,  not  the  kind  of  ideas  formed  in  the  cerebcal 
organs.     This  conclusion  was  forced  upon  me  by  finding  that  the  tendency 
to  compare  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  the  or- 
gan named  Comparison,  and  that  the  sense  of  resemblance  and  difference, 
uke  that  of  memory,  was  always  manifested  noost  strongly  in  the  ideas 
presumed  to  be  formed  by  the  largest  organs.    The  next  step  was  to 
ascertain  the  kind  of  ideas  existing  or  formed  in  the  organ  hitherto  called 
Comparison.     On  carefully  examining  the  works  of  authors  in  whom  this 
organ  was  predominant,  I  believed  to  have  detected  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  describe  and  to  compare  certain  trains  of  ideas,  touching  the  condition 
or  states  of  external  nature  and  internal  feelings ;  while  the  works  of 
others,  in  whom  this  organ  was  moderately  developed,  were  compiaratively 
devoid  of  such  tendency,  but  were  prone  to  describe  and  compare  other 
trains  of  ideas.    Hence  came  the  suggestion  of  this  organ  takmg-  cogni- 
zance of  such  ideas,  and  lomembering  and  comparing  those  ideas,  just  as 
Form  is  said  to  retnember  and  compare  shapes.    Although  the  works  of 
Spurzheim  do  not  give  this  view,  his  own  ideas  about  the  function  of  the 
oi^an  seem  to  have  approximated  to  it,  because,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Combe's 
epistolary  intimation  of  my  conclusions,  he  wrote,  *  Comparison  compares 
conditions  or  states,  and  conditions  or  causes.     Its  essential  resoH  is 

Seneralization  and  discrimination.'    Mr.  Hancock  says  that  my  term  *  con- 
itions '  does  not  convey  to  his  mind  any  very  distinct  ideas.     The  fimlt 
may  be  personal,  not  verbal,  as  it  appears  that  Spurzheim  distinctly  com-  ~ 

Keiiended  the  ideas  that  it  should  excite.  I  differ  from  Spurzheim  and 
r.  Scott  in  still  thinking  that  each  organ  (or  pair  of  organs)  generalizes 
and  discriminates  its  own  ideas  only.  The  heads  of  several  persons^ 
eminent  in  the  physical  sciences  evince  only  a  moderate  developement  of 
Comparison,  yet  these  sciences  require  generalization  and  discrimination 
to  a  great  extent.  Half  the  science  of  botany,  and  akbost  the  whole  of 
entomology,  turn  on  discriminations  of  objects  nearly  alike,  or  in  uniting 
them  into  general  groups  in  accordance  with  certain  resemblances  in  their 
physical  properties.  VVhy,  therefore,  is  the  organ  of  Comparison  not 
always  large  in  eminent  botanists  and  entomologists,  if  this  oigan  be 
necessary  to  generalization  and  discrimination  of  all  kinds  of  ideas  alike  t 
Again,  if  Comparison  *  compares  conditions  or  states,'  what  organ  per- 
ceives and  remembers  themt"* 

The  views  of  Ur.  Vimont  on  this  subject  are  identical  with  those  of 
Mr.  Watson ;  he  names  the  faculty  **  Comparaiaon  ou  appreciation  de 
Vkai  des  ehotesy''*  and  illustrates  its  nature  thus :  When  a  piece  of  ice 
is  placed  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire,  Form,  Size,  and  Colouring  teke  ci^ni- 
zance  of  it#  appearance ;  and,  when  it  melts,  the  change  is  perceived  by 
Eventuality.  All  these  perceptions  may  take  place  without  any  idea 
arising,  of  a  relation  between  the  state  of  the  now  liquid  substance,  and 
the  same  state  in  other  substences,  such  as  leadj  mercury,  or  milk.  What 
then,  says  he,  is  the  faculty  which  recognises  that  stete  o{  one  body  rela- 
ttvely  to  another,  so  as  to  make  known  ito  qualities  expressed  by  ths 

•  Phrm.  Jomm.,  vol  x.,p.  tOB. 
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•djectm  in  laa^aj^l  Bonbtlessy  he  answeis,  Compariton;  or,  as  ha 
prefers  to  name  it,  **  Tappreciatioii  de  Tetat  des  corps,  mais  avec  Vid6e 
de  rapprochement  ou  de  relaUen."*  He  alludes  to  Mr.  Watsou's  essay 
in  T/u  Phrenological  Jburvuii,  and  adids  the  remark->-ilI-foaBded,  as  it 
appeals  to  me-r4hAt,  **  al^kough  the  arguuieiits  of  that  phrenolo^st  are 
very  ing^nioiis,  his  thooiy  seems  0  he  at  hottom.  nothing  hot  the  idea  of 
compaiiaoD,  in  (he.  sense  in  which  th^  word  is  used  by  Gall." 

It  is  not  yet  xletermined  wheUver.  thie  or^an  is  possessed  hy  the  lower 
animals.  Dr.  Gall  says  that  man  alone  is  endowed  with  it,  but  Dt, 
Vioiont  bail  been  led,  by  studyiBg  the  actions  of  certain  animaU,  such  as 
the  dog»  elephant,  orangHDiUangi  and  .bear,  to  consider  these  creatures  aa 
not  dtetitute  oi  the  fa(»)lty. 

35.  CAUSAUTY. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  general  obserratipn,  that  men  possessins 
%  profound  and  comprehensiTO  InteHect,  such  as  Socrates,  Bacon,  and 
Galileo,  have  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  greatly  developed.  At 
Vienna  Dr.  Gall  remarked,  that  in  the  most  zealous  disciptes  of  Kant, 
men  distinj^ished  for  profound,  penetrating,  metaphysical  taloit,  the  parts 
of  the  bram  lying  immediately  at  the  sides  of  the  organ  of  Comparison 
were  distinctly  enlarged.  He  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  subsequently  saw  a 
mask  of  Kant  himseS^  moulded  after  death,  and  perceived  an  extraor- 
dinary projection  of  these  parts.  At  a  later  period  they  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Ficnte,  and  found  a  developement  of  that  region 
still  larger  than  in  Kant.  Innumerable  additional  observations  satisfied 
them  concerning  the  function  of  this  organ :  Dr.  Gall  named  it  **  Esprit 
nUttkphynquef  rrofcndeur  d'esprit,*^  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  *' Causality.'^ 
This- organ  and  Comparison  are  laree  in  Melancthon,  p.  86,  Tasso,  p. 
232,  Chaucer  and  Locke,  p.  244,  and  Michael  Angelo,  p.  277 ;  small  m 
Idiot,  p.  46,  New  HoUander,  p.  62,  and  Griffiths,  p.  200. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  says :  *'  A  canse,  in  the  faliest  definition  -which  it 
phiiosophicaUy  admits,  may  be  said  to  be  that  which  imnudiaiel'^  preceded 
ttnyehangCy  tmdwhichj  extsiXTtg  at  any  tim^in  nmilar  eitcumstances,  has 
been  cUtnays^  and  will  be  always^  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  cJiange. 
Priority  is  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of  antecedence  in 
the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the  elements,  and  the  only 
elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  a  cause."  This  is  a  definition,  by 
me^ns  of  Individuatity  and  Eventuality,  of  the  fmiction  of  Causality,  but 
it  is  not-complete.  When  we  treat  of  a  primitive  power  of  the  mind,  all 
that  we  can  do  is,  to  describe  it,  to  state  the  objects  which  excite  it,  and 
to  give  it  a  name.  We  cannot,  by  means  of  a  definition,  enable  a  person 
who  never  experienced  it,  to  understand  what  it  is.  The  definition  of 
Dr.  Brown  describes,  with  su^ient  accuracy,  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  perception  of  causation  is.  excited ;  but  it  does  not  convey  any  notion 
of  the  primitive  mental  faculty  by  which  ihe  perception  is  accomplished. 
In  addition  to  the  invariable  sequence  whicn  Eventuality  peiceives,  a 
notion  of  power  or  efficiency  in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent 
appears  to  me  to  arise  in  the  mind  when  contemplating  instances  of  can* 
sation  in  nature ;  and  this  notion  seems  to  be  the  mental  affection  con 
nected  with  the  organ  of  Causality. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  only  by  experience,  or  by  observing  the  invariableness 
of  the  sequence,  that  we  discover  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
this  is  true  :  but  in  this  respect  Causality  does  not  differ  from  the  other 
faculties.  Caloric,  as  something  existing  in  nature,  is  one  thing,  and  the 
sensation  of  heat  produced  by  it  in  the  human  body  is  another.    Before 

*  TraiU  ds  PhrsnohgiSf  tome  ii.,  p.  382. 
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the  mind  ctn  experienee  ihe  MnmtMHi,  heat  irnnt  be  applied  to  the  Berret ; 
but  eren  mfter  the  sensatien  has  been  felt,  the  mimi  knowe  nothing  about 
what  caloric  it  in  itself,  or  how  it  comes  to  have  the  qnality  of  caoein^ 
the  sensation.     All  that  the  mind  discovers  is»  that  caloric,  be  it  what  it 
maj,  exists ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  certain  effects  in  oMiter, 
and  ef  exciting  in  the  living  body  that  peculiar  feeling  which  is  named 
heat  or  warmth.    The  same  holds  in  regard  to  Caosatity.     A  canoe  nnst 
manifest  itself  by  producinff  an  effect,  before  the  mind  can  know  its  pre- 
sence.   The  application  of  caloric  to  the  nerves  produces  the  fe^iiuF  of 
beat ;  and  the  presentment  of  an  instance  of  causation  excites  in  Uas- 
sality  the  notion  that  a  cause  exists.    Suppose  a  bent  bow,  with  an  amnr 
drawn  to  the  head,  but  retained  in  this  position,  to  be  presented,  it  is 
said  that  Causality,  prior  to  experience,  could  never  discover  that,  on  the 
restraining  power  being  withdrawn,  the  bow  would  expand  and  propel  the 
arrow ;  and  this  is  quite  correct ;  because  a  bow  in  this  condition  is  sb 
object  which  excites  onlv  the  faculties  of  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  and  In- 
dividuality.   It  is  an  object  of  still  life,  of  simple  existence  ;  vvhen  it  ex- 
pands, and  the  arrow  starts  from  the  string,  it  becomes  an  object  of  Even> 
tuahty,  which  perceives  the  motion ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  perception  of 
the  bow  and  the  motion,  an  impression  is  generated,  that  the  expansiaB 
was  the  cause  of  the  arrow^s  motion ;  and  this  impression  is  produced  by 
Causality.     The  most  illiterate  savage  would  repieat  the  operation  in  the 
confidence  that  the  effect  would  follow.     A  monkey,  however,  altfaoQf|i 
it  might  find  the  arrow  very  useful  in  knocking  down  fruit  which  it  could 
not  reach  with  its  paws,  would  not  repeat  the  operation,  although  piieaented 
with  the  bow  and  arrow.     It  possesses  bands  and  arms  quite  aidapted  te 
draw  the  string ;  but  havmg  no  organ  of  Causality,  it  would  not  conceive 
Uie  notion  of  causation :  it  might  see  the  fiAienomena  succeed  eadi  other, 
without  any  idea  of  efficiency  being  excited.* 

*  Beavers  and  others  of  the  lower  animals  i^pear,  at  fiist  sight,  to  have 
some  degree  of  Causality.  Beavers  adapt  the  stmcture  of  their  clam  with 
surprising  sagacity  to  the  pressure  of  the  water;  and,  in  preparing  it,  they 
oot  only  cut  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their  falling  into  the  water,  sail 
ttot  on  dry  land,  but  select  trees  so  situated,  that,  when  they  do  fall,  the  stream 
«haU  carry  them  to  the  spot  where  they  wish  them  to  be  placed.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  these  operationa ;  and  yet  the 
beaver  cannot  spply  tbis  knowledge  out  of  its  own  department.  I  am  is- 
elined,  therefore,  to  aive  a  different  explanation.  It  is  probable  that  each 
knowing  faculty  is  adapted  to  the  natural  laws  of  its  objects ;  the  otgsa  sf 
Tune  is  fitted,  not  only  to  feel  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  haimoi^,  bat 
instinctively  to  seek  to  obey  them  in  producing  music ;  it  desires  melody, 
and  melodjr  cannot  be  produced  except  in  conformity  with  those  laws :  it 
therefore  tries,  and  tries  again,  until  at  last  it  succeecM  in  producing  sounds 
agreeable  to  itself,  and,  lost  because  its  constitution  and  the  laws  of  nannoay 
are  in  accordance,  it  at  least  fulfils  these  laws  by  instinctive  impulse,  with> 
out  knowing  them.  It  is  probi^le  that  the  organs  of  Constroetiveness  sad 
Weight,  in  the  beaver,  are  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  laws  of  motion  and 
gravitation,  and  that  it  instinctively  obeys  them  witoont  knowing  anything 
of  the  laws  themselves.  This  would  account  for  its  powers  being  perfect, 
vet  limited  in  their  sphere.  Constructiveness  and  Weight  in  man  also  may 
be  adapted  to  these  laws,  but,  by  the  addition  ol  Causality,  he  may  becoine 
acquainted  with  natural  powers  as  general  ageuts,  and  capable  of  tracing 
their  general  application.  Thus,  a  beaver,  an  elephant,  and  a  savage,  may, 
by  the  mere  instinct  of  Weight  and  Momentum.  roH  or  pull  up  an  mcliaed 
plain  a  heavy  body,  which  they  cannot  lift,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
causes  why  they  succeed  in  raising  it  m  this  way ;  but  a  j^ilosopher,  with 
great  Causality,  may  recognise  the  existence  of  the  cause,  ascertain  tbe  laws 
of  its  oneration,  and  then  adapt  it  to  a  variet;ir  of  purposes.  This  would  ac- 
count (or  philosophers  often  excelling  in  particular  branches  of  science,  who 
are  moderately  endowed  with  Causality— Newton,  for  exaai|»le«  in  naathe 
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'  lodiTadttality  and  Eventiiality  take  cogniaance  of  things  obvioDs  to  tiio 
•enses.  GausaUty  looks  a  littie  farther  than  these,  perceives  the  depen- 
dencies of  phenomena,  and  furnishes  the  idea  of  causation,  as  implyii^ 
eifieiency,  or  something  more  than  mere  juxta*position  or  sequence.'  It 
impresses  us  witli  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  every  phenomenon  or 
change  in  nature  is  caused  by  something,  and  hence,  by  successive  steps, 
leads  OS  to  the  great  Cause  of  ail.  In  looking  at  the  actions  of  men,  it 
inclines  as  to  consider  the  motives,  or  moving  causes,  from  which  they 
proceed.  Individuality  and  Eventuality  apprehend  facts  and  events,  or 
take  cognizance  of  direct  evidence ;  Causality  judges  of  circumstantial 
eyidence,  or  that  by  inference.  In  a  trial,  a  juryman,  with  lar^e  Indi* 
yidoality  and  Eventuality,  and  small  Causality,  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  convicting  on  circumstantial  evidenee.  He  in  whom  Causality  is  large 
will  often  feel  that  kind  of  proof  to  be  irresistible.  This  faculty  induces 
us  on  all  occasions  to  ask.  Why  is  this  so  1  It  gives  deep  penetration, 
and  the  perception  of  logical  consequence  in  argument.  It  is  large  in 
persons  who  possess  a  natural  genius  for  metaphysics,  political  economy, 
or  similar  sciences.  When  greatly  larger  than  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
and  Comparison,  it  tends  to  vague  generalities  of  speculation,  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  afiairs  of  life ;  and  hence  those  in  whom  it  predominates 
are  not  calculated  to  shine  in  general  society.  Their  sphere  of  thought  is 
too  abstract  to  be  reached  by  ordinary  minds :  they  feel  this,  and  remain 
silent ;  and  hence  are  reputed  dull,  heavy,  and  even  stupid. 

A  great  defect  of  the  organ  renders  the  intellect  superficial ;  and  unfits 
the  individual  for  forming  compr^ensive  and  consecutive  views,  either 
in  abstract  science  or  in  business.  Coincidence  onlyv  and  not  causation,  ' 
is  then  perceived  in  events.  Persons  in  whom  it  is  deficient  are  often 
admirably  fitted  for  common  situations,  or  for  executinff  plans  devised  by 
profounder  intellects ;  but,  if  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  legts- 

matics  and  dynamics ;  while  no  man  is  ever  obserred  to  be  eminent  for  his 
talent  of  applying  causation  generally,  who  has  a  deficiency  of  that  kind 
Some  philosophers,  however,  believe  that  the  lower  animals  possess  some 
degree  of  causality.    Beavers  modify  their  structures  to  adapt  them  to  new 
circumstances,  and  I  have  seen  a  monkey  run  in  terror  when  a  gun  was  pre- 
sented toward  it — indicating  that,  from  having  seen  it  fired,  it  knew  it  to  be 
a  destructive  engine.    Those  effects  might  result  from  a  very  low  degree  of 
Causality,  sufficient  to  give  perception  of  causation,  but  not  enough  to  lead 
to  the  active  employment  of  causes  to  accomplish  ends ;  and  in  this  case  the 
remark  in  the  text  would  be  too  broad.    Dr.  vimont  says ;  "  1  am  much  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  faculty  of  Causality  exists  in  certain  animals,  such 
as  the  elephant,  the  orang-outang,  and  the  dog ;  though  in  a  degree  so  inferior, 
that  they  cannot  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  man.    I  believe  that  it  is 
to  the  considerable  endowment  of  this  faculty  in  the  latter  that  we  ought 
ehieily  to  ascribe  the  immense  distance  which  exists  between  him  and  the 
brutes."    Dr.  ElUotson  observes :  '*  I  see  daily  instances  of  something  do* 
serving  some  such  name  as  judgment  or  reason  in  brutes^    To  the  incredu- 
lous I  offer  the  following  anecdote  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Darwin :  *  A  wasp  on 
a  gravel  walk  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as  large  as  itself.    Kneeling  on  the 
ground,  I  observed  him  separate  the  tail  and  the  head  from  the  bod^  part  to 
which  the  wings  were  attached.    He  then  took  the  body  part  in  his  paws, 
and  rose  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  with  it ;  but  a  eentle  breeze  wafting 
the  wings  of  the  fly,  turned  him  round  in  the  air,  and  be  settled  again  with 
his  pray  upon  the  gravel.    I  then  distinctly  observed  him  cut  off  with  his 
mouth  first  one  of  the  wings  and  then  the  other,  after  which  he  flew  away 
with  it  unmolested  with  the  wind.'    Zoonomia :  Instinct.    The  works  of  the 
two  Hubers  Sur  Us  mceur*  defowrmit  mdighusy  furnish  an  abundance  of  most 
interesting  instances  of  reason  in  those  insects.    See  also  Mr.  Smellie's 
paper  in  the  Transact,  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  i.,  p.  69,  sqi." 
Eniotson's  Blvmenbachf  4th  edit.,  p.  543.    An  additional  instanee  will  Dt 
found  in  The  Pknnologieal  JmtrMl,  vol.  viii^  p.  73. 
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4iton»  or  baeoma  diieetora  in  nj  pobUe  aflEair  timbncing'  eaoBatioii,  it  it 
4iffiealt  to  make  Uiein  eomprahend  tjia  natanl  dependencies  of  thingiy 
and  to  act  accoidiBg  to  Ihem.  Biind  to  causes  and  to  remote  eonae- 
onenees,  they  stigmatise  as  ▼isionary  all  intellectaal  percoptione  vfaidi 
Uteir  own  minds  cannot  reach ;  thej  r^eet  pnneiple  as  Tain  theory,  are 
captivated  by  expedients,  and  represent  these  as  the  beau  ideal  of  prac> 
tical  wisdom. 

Dr.  Sponsheim  obaerres,  that  **  the  iiMsalty  of  Individaality  makes  at 
acqnainted-with  objects,  that  of  ETentna&ty  with  events  ;  CooipaiisoD 
points  oat  their  identity,  analogy,  or  di£ferenee,  and  finds  oot  their  har- 
Diony  ;  finidly,  Canealtty  desires  to  knew  the  eanses  of  all  occanences. 
Conseqaently,  these  faenlties  together,  povnting  oot  ffsneral  prineqiles 
ind  laws,  and  drawing  conclusions,  inductions,  or  corraarieB,  constitote 
the  tmly  philosophic  understanding.*' 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  strong  or  weak,  ia 
the  mental  charactos;  as  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  occuitences  of  Hie.  I 
wcompanied  two  gentlemen  to  see  a  jpeat  public  wotk,  in  one  of  whom 
IndividnaUty  was  large  and  Causality  snteU,  and  in  the  other  of  whom  the 
proportions  of  these  organs  were  reversed.  Th^  former,  in  snnreyingthe 
diment  objects  and  operations,  put  question  after  question  to  the  work- 
men, in  rapid  and  long*continaed  snecession ;  and  nearly  all  the  infoina- 
tion  which  he  cwried  away  ^ith  him  was  acquired  in  answer  to  specific 
interrosatories.  His  mnu  scavceiy  supplied  a  step  by  its  own  reflection ; 
and  did  not  appear  to  survey  the  operations  as  a  systematic  whole.  The 
latter  individual  looked  a  long  time  in  silence  before  he  pot  a  question  at 
all ;  and  when  he  did  ask  one,  it  was,  What  is  the  use  of  that!  The 
answer  enabled  his  own  mind  to  supply  a  multitude  of  additional  ideas ; 
he  proceeded  in  his  examination,  and  it  was  only  on  arriving  at  another 
ineomprehensible  part  of  the- apparatus,  that  he  again  inquired.  At  last 
he  got  through ;  then  turned  back,  and,  with  the  most  apparent  satisfac- 
tion, contemplated  in  silence  the  operations  from  beginning  to  end  as  an 
entire  system.  I  heard  him  aAerward  describe  what  he  had  seen,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  carried  off  a  distinct  comprehension  of  the  princi- 
ples and  objects  of  the  worjL  It  is  probable  that  a  superficial  ofa«enrer 
would  have  regarded  the  first  as  the  acute,  intelligent,  and  observing  man 
of  genius-^be  person  who  noticed  everything,  and  asked  about  every- 
thing ;  and  the  latter  as  a  dull,  uninteresting  man,  who  put  cn\f  two  or 
three  questions,  looked  heavily,  and  said  noAiing. 

A  gentleman  in  a  boat  was  unexpectedly  desired  to  steer.  He  took 
hold  of  the  helm,  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  do,  and  then  steered  with 
mat  effect.  Being  asked  why  he  hesitated,  he  replied,  **  I  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  steering,  and  required  to  think  how  the  hehn  acts."  He  was  re- 
qnested  to  explain  how  thinking  led  him  to  the  point,  and  replied.  That 
he  kiiew,  from  study,  the  theoiy  of  the  helm's  action ;  that  he  just  Iran 
over  in  his  mind  the  water's  action  upon  it,  and  its  Action  on  the  l>oat,  and 
then  he  saw  the  whole  plainly  before  him.  He  had  a  tiiW  Causality,  and 
not  much  Individuality.  A  person  with  great  Individuality  and  Eventu- 
ality, and  little  Casuality,  placed  in  a  similar  situation,  would  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  the  helm's  action,  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  steering :  he  would  have  turned  it  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
cbeerved  the  effect,  and  then  acted  accordingly ;  and  he  might  have  steered 
during  his  whole  subsequent  life,  without  knowing  anything  more  shoot 
the  matter. 

A  question  arose  in  an  evening  party  concerning  the  cause  of  the  harvest 

moon.    In  one  gentleman  present  Individuality  and  Eventuality  predo- 

"ninated ;  in  another,  Cauaality  was  the  lai^t  intellectual  organ.     In  an 

Mtant  the  former  said  that  the  long  contiBnaoee  of  moonliidit  at  that 
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■ea«m  wm  owing  to  ths  moon's  adTUieiDg  north  to  tht  tiopie  of  Caneot 
It  the  time  of  her  bebg  fall.  The  latter  paa0ed  for  a  little,  and  added^ 
"  Yes,  sir,  yon  are.qmto  right."  Observing  the  difference  in  their  heads, 
and  perceiving  by  their  manner  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  result  by  dif* 
ferent  mental  processes,  I  asked  them  to  explain  how  they  knew  this  to  bo 
the  cause.  The  first  said,  '*  Oh !  I  recollect  Professor  Playfair  stated  it  in 
his  lectures  to  be  so."  The  other  replied,  ^  I  had  forgot  the  precise  fact, 
bat  I  recollected  the  principle  on  which  the  professor  mentioned  it  to  depend, 
and  by  a  moment's  reflection  I  followed  it  out,  and  arrived  at  the  conciuaion 
which  this  gentleman  has  >u8t  annoanced."  *<  I  am  not  snre,"  said  the 
former,  **  that  I  could  now  master  the  principle,  bat  of  the  resnlt  I  am 
quite  certam,  beeanse  I  distinctly  recoUect  of  its  being  stated  by  Mr. 
Playfair."  This  is  a  striking  example  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
different  faculties.  Individuality  knows  only  facts,  and  Eventuality  events ; 
while  Caaaality  alone^^dJces  cognizance  id  principles. 

Canaality-  is  the  fonntoin  of  resources.  Place  an  individual  in  whom  it 
is  small,  in  new  circomstanees,  and  he  will  bo  helpless  and  bewildered ; 
place  another,  in  whom  it  is  large,  in  a  similar  situation,  and  he  will  show 
his  superiority  by  the  extent  of  his  inventions.  A  mechanic,  with  iittU 
Canaality,  will  be  at  a  stand  if  his  ordinary  tools  are  wanting,  or  if  employ* 
ed  out  of  his  ordinary  line;  another,  having  this  faculty  powerful,  will  find 
a  thousancTsubstttutes.  If  a  person  deficient  in  Causality  be  placed  in 
charge  of  any  establishment,  comprehending  a  variety  of  duties  which 
arise  the  one  out  of  the  other,  and  all  of  which  cannot  be  anticipated  and 
specified  a  priori^  he  will  be.  prone  to  neglect  part  of  what  he  ought  to 
attend  to.  He  will  probably  plead  forgetmlnessashis  excuse  ;  but  want 
of  comprehensiveness  and  consecutiveness  of  thinkuig  will  be  the  real 
cause  of  his  imperfections. 

If  a  person  possessing  little'  Causality  write  a  book,  he  may  shine  in 
narrative,  provided  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Language  be  amply 
developed ;  but  whan  he  endeavours  to  reason,- he  will  become  feeble  and 
confused.  One  endowed  with  much  Causality,  in  reading  a  wdrk  written 
by  an  author  in  whom  this  organ  ia  deficient,  will  feel  it  ^aracterized  by 
lightness  and  want  of  depth ;  it  will  furnish  him  with  no  stimulus  to  think* 
ing.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  possessing  only  a  small  Caus- 
ality, peruses  a  book  composed  by  an  auth<»'  in  whom  this  organ  predo^ 
rainatee,  sneh  as  Locke's  EtmyM  or  Brown's  Xifcfures,  he  will  regard  it  as 
heavy,  abstract,  and  dry,  and  be  Oppressed  by  it  as  if  a  night-mare  were 
weighing  on  his  mind. 

Among  metaphysicians,  Hume,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  Dr.  Thomaa 
Brown  display  great  Caurality,  Dr.  Reid  not  so  much,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
still  less.  In  the  portraits  of  the  first  three  the  organ  is  represented  as 
decidedly  large.  It  is  large  also  in  Bacon,  Franklin,  and  Playfair;  and 
likewise  in  the  masks  of  Havdon,  Burke,  Brunei,  Wordsworth,  and  Wilkie. 
It  is  moderate  in  Pitt  and  Six  J.  £.  Smith ;  and  very  deficient  in  the 
skulls  of  the  Caribs  and  New  Hollanders.  An  anonymous  writer  ob- 
serves, that,  **  of  whatever  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  moral  and 
political  sciences  in  Ftfance,  the  general  characteristic  is  a  deficiency  in 
extensive  views  of  human  nature,  in  profound  investigation  of  the  heart, 
portrayed  in  all  ite  atrongest  feelings  and  multitudinous  bearings."* 
Without  subscribing  to  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  in  its  full  extent, 
the  fact  may  be  mentioned  as  certam,  that,  in  the  French  head  in  general^ 
the  organ  of  Causality  is  by  no  means  largely  developed. 

*'  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  ^  that  the  ancient  artists 
should  always  have  given  to  their  busts  of  philosophers  » largo  lbrelM«4 

«  EdinXmrgh  Remew,  Nov.,  1820,  p.  3891 
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and  represented  Jupiter  Capttolinus  with  &  forehead  in  the  mnldW  pjt 
more  prominent  than  is  ever  seen  in  nature ;  they  seem  to  have  observed 
that  deveiopement  of  the  forehead  has  a  relation  to  great  nnderstaodiiig. 
ItJs  farther  remarkable,  that  this  larger  deveiopement  does  not  extend  to 
the  lateral  upper  portion  of  the  forehead.  The  organ  of  Mirtl^hiess, 
which  the  Edinburgh  phrenologists  are  inclined  to  consider  as  that  of 
perceiving  differences,  is  small  in  tbe  basts  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
other  great  men ;  it  is  particularlj  defective  in  Jupiter.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  observations  of  the  ancient  artists  coincide  with  mine,  to 
prove  that  the  organ  of  Mirtbfulness  is  not  necessary  to  a  philoeophiod 
mind."*  The  bust  of  Socrates  (of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  pos- 
sesses a  copy)  shows  a  very  large  deveiopement  of  the  reflecting  oigaos. 
Either  it  is  a  correct  representation  of  his  real  appearance,  and  thas  pn- 
sents  an  interesting  coincidence  between  his  character  and  developeaBetit ; 
or  it  is  imaginary,  and,  in  that  case,  shows  the  iHl|toession  of  the  ancieot 
artist,  that  the  mind  of  Socrates  required  such  a  tenement  for  its  abode. 

As  already  mentioned,  when  the  organ  now  under  cousideration  is  veiy 
deficient,  the  individual  has  great  di&ulty  in  perceiving  caasation ;  and 
when  two  events  are  presented  to  him,  the  one  following  the  other,  he  sees 
only  coincidenee.  lUustrationa  of  this  remark  frequently  occur  in  discus- 
sions relative  to  Phrenology.  When  Oausalitj  is  well  devel<^>ed  in  aa 
observer,  and  several  decided  instances  of  concomitance  between  paiti- 
oular  forms  of  head  and  particular  powers  of  mind  are  presented  to  himj 
the  feeling  of  connexion  hstween  them  is  irresistible ;  he  is  struck  with  it, 
and  declares  that  there  is  something  here  which  ought  to  be  followed  out 
When  the  same  facts  are  exhibited  to  a  person  in  whom  Causality  is  de- 
ficient, he  smiles  sarprisedly,  and  ejaculates,  "  A  curious  coincidence !" 
but  his  mind  receives  no  strong  impression  of  connexion  betareen  the 
phenomena ;  he  feels  no  desire  to  follow  out  the  ideas  to  their  conse- 
qaences,  and  has  no  wish  to  prosecute  the  investigation.  It  was  from 
this  class  of  minds,  ever  ready  to  catch  superficial  glimpses,  that  the  pub* 
lie  received  the  first  accounts  of  Phrenology ;  and  on  them  are  chaige- 
able  the  misrepresentations  which  so  long  impeded  its  course. 

This  faculty  is  an  ingredient  in  the  judgment  of  the  metaphysicisDS. 
As  there  are  individuals  so  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune  as  to  be  inca* 
pable  of  perceiving  melody,  so  there  are  some  in  whom  Causality  is  so 
defective-  that  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  causation,  except  of  the 
most  obvious  kind .  If  such  persons  are  not  aware  of  their  own  deficiency, 
they  are  often  intolerable  dogmatists,  as  they  hold  fast  by  all  notions  that 
have  been  infused  into  them  by  authority,  and  show  an  utter  incapacity 
for  reasoning.  There  are  others  in  whom  the  organ  is  large  enough  to 
render  them  capable  of  apprehending  an  exposition  of  causation,  when 
clearly  unfolded  to  them ;  but  in  whom  it  is  still  so  moderate  that  they 
cannot  reproduce  the  steps  of  the  argument  by  which  they  were  convinced. 
Such  men  often  possess  sound  opinions  on  abstract  subjects,  without  being 
able  to  assign  sufficient  reasons  for  them. 

Causality  is  also,  to  ascertain  extent,  the  fountain  of  abstract  ideas, 
namely,  those  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  bears,  in  this  respect, 
an  analogy  to  their  abstraction.  It  and  Comparison  correspond  to  the 
Relative  Suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  ;  **  a  tendency  of  the  nund,'* 
as  he  explains  it,  **  by  which,  on  perceiving  or  conceiving  objects  together, 
we  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  their  mutual  relatioD."t 
By  dispensing  with  Perception,  Conception,  4Scc.,  as  separate  facolties 
of'^the  mind,  and  dividing  the  intellect  into  the  two  faculties  of  Simple 
'uggsstion  and  Relative  Suggestion,  Dr.  Brown  has  made  an  ioter«stiB| 

*  Fhrmofogyt  last  edition,  Boston,  U.  3.,  1832,  p,  396 
f  Lteh$ttSf  vol.  iii.,  p.  14. 
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•ppKMcfa  to  the  rwulto  of  ptiranolegiesldiaeoTOfy,  and  to  a  comet  analy- 
sts of  the  aetaal  eonstitution  of  the  human  inteilect.  It  was  impossible^ 
by  means  of  the  old  facahies  of  Conceptiofi,  6lc.,  to  point  out  the  charac- 
tehsttcs  of  a  mind  which  collected  only  facts  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  presented  to  it ;  and  of  another,  which  struck  out  a  multitude  of 
new  idess  from  every  object  which  it  contemplated,  and  instinctively  in- 
quired from  what  causes  all  phenomena  proceeded,  and  to  what  reaults 
tfaey  tended.  Dr.  Brown^s  Simple  Suggestion  denotes  the  one,  and  his 
Re&tive  Suggestion  the  other ;  and,  in  Phrenology,  the  perspective  facul- 
ties cetrespond  pretty  closely  to  the  former,  and  the  Reflective  powers  to 
the  latter.  , 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  points  which  have  occasion- 
ed great  and  animatod  discussions  among  the  philosophers  of  the  old 
schools.     It  has  been  stated,  that  Individuality  takes  cognizance  of  objects 
that  exist.     A  tree,  a  ship,  a  mountain,  are  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
ideas  or  conceptions  of  them  are  formed ;  and  the  conception  is  followed 
by  an  iotoitive  belief  in  their  existence.     Bishop  Berkeley  objects  to  the 
belief  in  their  existence  as  onphilosophical ;  because,  says  he,  the  concep- 
tion or  idea  is  a  mere  mental  affection,  and  no  principle  or  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  an  external  object  must  be  believed  to  exist,  merely  because 
we  experience  a  mental  affection.     A  smell,  for  example,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  impression  on  the  mind,  communicated  through  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.     But  no  necessary  connexion  can  be  perceived  between  this 
affection  and  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  rose :  the  mind  may  undergo  the 
affection  called  a  smell,  just  as  it  experiences  the  emotion  called  joy,  and 
a  material  object  may  have  as  little  to  do  in  causing  the  one  as  the  other. 
Hence-  Dr.  Berkeley  concluded,  that  we  have  philosophical  evidence  for 
Jthe  existence  only  of  mind  and. mental  affections,  and  none  for  the  exis- 
tence of  the  material  world.     Hume  carried  this  farther;  and  argued,  that 
as  we  are  conscious  only  of  ideas,  and  as  the  existence  of  ideas  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  mind,  we  have  philosophical  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  ideas  only,  and  none  for  that  of  either  matter  or  mind. 
Dr.  Reid  answered  Berkeley's  objection  by  observing,  that  the  belief  in 
external  objects,  consequent  on  perceiving  them,  is  mtuitive,  and  hence 
reqaires  no  reasbn  for  its  support. 

Phrenology  enables  us  to  refer  these  different  speculations  to  their 
sources  in  the  different  faculties.  Individuality,  (aided  by  the  other  per- 
ceptive faculties,)  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  pevceivcs  external  objects, 
and  its  action  is  accompanied  by  intuitive  belief  in  their  existence.  But 
Berkeley  employed  the  faculty  of  Causality  to  discover  why  it  is  that  this 
perception  is  followed  by  belief;  and  because  Causality  could  give  no 
account  of  the  matter,  and  could  see  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  mental  affection  called  perception,  and  the  existence  of  external  nature, 
he  denied  that  nature  existe.  Dr.  Reid*s  answer,  translated  into  phreno- 
logical language,  was  simply  this :  The  cognizance  of  the  existence  of 
the  outward  world  belongs  to  Individuality :  Individuality  has  received  its 
own  constitution  and  its  own  functions,  and  cannot  legitimately  be  called 
on  to  explain  or  account  for  these  to  Causality.  In  virtue  of  ite  consti- 
tution, it  perceives  the  existence  of  external  objects,  and  belief  in  that 
existence  follows ;  and  if  Causality  cannot  see  how  this  happens,  it  is 
a  proof  that  Causality's  powers  are  limited,  but  not  that  Individuality 
is  deceitful  in  its  indications. 

Another  class  of  philosophers,  by  an  error  of  a  similar  kind,  have  denied 
causation.  When  Eventuality  contemplates  circumstances  connected  by 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  discovers  only  ons  event  ioUowing  an- 
other in  immediate  and  invariable  sequence.  For  example,  if  a  cannon 
be  filed,  and  the  shot  knock  down  a  wall,  Individuality  and  lone  othcf 
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pereeptiTe  faeoltia  obMrre  citAf  tho  •ntteiiM  of  the  powder.  £v«Bnh 
alitjr  pOTcehret'  the  fire  applied  to  it,  the  ezploftion,  end  the  fell  of  the 
hailding,  at  erents  following  iit  wieceieion ;  bot  it  forme  no  idoe  «f  power 
in  the  ganpowder,  when  ignited  to  prodece  the  efiect.  WhMi  Oeoeeiiij, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  joinM  with  Eventoality  in  contemplating  theee  pbe- 
Domena,  the  impression  of  ptmer  or  ejfieiencf  in  the  explodia^  gmpowder 
to  prodnee  the  efiect,  arises  spoataneoesly  in  the  mind^  and  Cauealitjrpio- 
daces  an  tntuitive  belief  in  the  eiistenee  of  this  effieiency,  just  bc«aase 
It  IB  its  coDstitntion  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  as  abeord  for  Erontuali^to  dcnf 
the  existence  of  some  quality  in  the  power  which  givee  rise  to  thasfedia;, 
because  only  Causality  perceives  it,  as  for  Causality  to  deny  the  ezieteBcs 
of  the  external  world  because  only  the  knowing  facoltiee  perceive  it. 

A  practical  application  of  much  importance  follows  frona  theee  dectnnat. 

Some  men  deny  tbe  existence  of  Qod ;  and  others  eta-enuously  raaio- 
tain  that  his  exietence  is  demonstrable  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reaasa. 
The  former,  who  deny  Odd,  aay,  that  all  we  pevceivein  nature  ie  exieteBes 
and  the  eticcetMonof  phlsnomena ;  that  weeaa  form  no  idea  of  efideacj 
or  power;  and  that,  therefore,^aU  we  know  philosophically  is,  that  matter 
exista,  and  undergoes  certain  changes.     This  is  the  natoraU  condosieaef 
men  in  whose  heads  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  lai;ge,  and  Caasaiiljr 
small ;  and,  aecordia^y,  atheists  are  generally  veiy  deficieol  in  the  oigaaef 
Causality^  and  show  its  weakness  in  their  general  ai|rimente  on  otiiertopics. 
[f,  on  the  other  hand,a  mind  in  which  Causality  is  very  pow^ful,  &ar99fm  ths 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  conviction  of  a  Cause  of  tMm-ariaer  imsutibly 
and  intuitively  from  the  mere  exercias  of  the  faculty.   '  BenevoWace  and 
design,  in  the  arrangements  of- the  moral  and  ^ysical  world,  are  deaxly 
perceived  by  it ;  and  it  thereibre  instinctively  infers,  that  benigni^  and 
mtelhgence  are  attribntes  of  the  Cause  which  produced  theni.     Hencs 
the  fact  IB  phrenologically  explained>  why  all  master  ^rits  are  beiievm 
in  God.     Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  ancient  phflos<mhers  are  represeBisd 
as  endowed  with  large  organs  of  Causality ;  and  they  all  admit  a  Deitf. 
Voltaire  had  too  large  a  Causality  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God ;  and 
Franklin  continued  to  reverence  the  -Supreme  Being,  although  he  had 
renoenced  Christianity. 

To  some  who,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  arnnuent,  have  seemed  inclined 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a-Deity,  I  faaveniMe  the  following  appeal,  with- 
out receiving  any  satisfoctdiy  answer :  A  tree  with  roots  exists ;  the  earth 
exists;  and  there  is  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  one  to  vthe  other.  The 
adaptation  is  not  a  quality  of  the  tree  nor  of  the  earth;  bnt  a  relation 
between  them.  It  has  no  p^sical  existence,  but  is  clearly  i^reh«ided 
by  the  mind.  Adaptation  and  its  design  being  obvious,  an  mtelligait 
mind  must  have  contrived  it ;  and  this  mmd  we  call  the  Deity.  'Cannli^ 
perceives  the  adaptation. 

Another  argument  resorted  toby  atheists  finds  an  answer  in  the  princi- 
ples now  explained.  They  object  that  we  have  no  evidence,  from  reason, 
of  the  9elf 'existence  of  Gk>d ;  and  affirm,  that,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  Maker  of  the  world  may  himself  own  a  superior^  and 
have  been  created.  Their  objection  is  stated  in  thie  fonn  :  **  You  who 
believe  in  God  infer  his  existence  from  seeing  his  works,  on  the  priaeiple 
that  every  efiect  must  have  a  cause.  But,"  say  they,  ?*  this  Beii^  hue* 
self  is  4m  effect.  You  have  no  evidence  from  reason  of  his  stif-esuftme 
or  self'Creajtian ;  and,  as  he  does  exist,  you  must  assign  a  cause  of  Jm, 
on  the  same  principle  that  3rott  regard  him  as  the  cause  of  the  material 
creation.**  The  atheists  carry  this  aigument  the  length  of  a  denial  of  Qod 
altogether,  in  respect  that  it  is  only  thiBJSrst  cause  tluit,  according  to  thsm, 
can  he  entitled  to  he  regarded  as  Det^  ;  and  the  fiist  oansO,  eay  they»» 
^usnnknewB. 
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Thm  qpeeulation  mtj  be  amweied  «a  fell«wi :  Tb*  knowing  froultit $ 
pereekfe  txigtenee  iirecthfy  and  Caatality  tn/isn  qualities  from  tbe  mani- 
festatione  of  qualities.  To  be  able  to  judge  thoroogbly  of  any  objeet,  ti&e 
whcte  of  these  faculties  must  be  employed  on  it.  Wben  a  watch*  for  ex- 
aiii|>le,  i»  presented  to  us,  the  knowing  faculties  perceive  its  spring,  lever, 
and  wheels,  and  Causality  discerns  their  object  or  design.-  If  the  questioD 
is  pot.  Whence  did  the  watch  proceed  1  from  the  nature  of  its  materials, 
as  perceived  by  the  knowing  faculties.  Causality  infers  that  it  could  not 
make  itself ;  aoid,  from  discovering  intelligence  and  design  in  the  adapta- 
iion  of  ite  parts,  this  faculty  concliraes,  that  its  cause  must  have  possessed 
these  qualities,  and  therefore  assigns  its  production  to  an  intelligent  artifi- 
cer. Suppose  the  statement  to  Im  next  made — "  This  artificer  himself  is 
an  existence,  and  every  existence  must  have  a  cause  ;  who,  then,  made 
the  watch-maker  1*'  In  this  case,  if  no  farther  information  were  presented 
to  Gaueality  than  what  it  could  obtain  by  contemplating  the  structure  of 
the  watch,  the  answer  woald  necessarily  be,  that  it  could  not  tell.  But 
let  the  artificer,  or  man,  be  submitted  to  the  joint  obeervatiea  of  the  know* 
ing  faculties  and  Causality,  and  let  the  question  be  then  put.  Who  made 
him  1  the  knowing  powers,  by  examining  the  structure  of  his  body*  would 
present  Causality  with  data  from  which  it  could  unerringly  infer,  that 
although  it  perceived  in  him  intelligence  and  pon^r  sufficient  to  make  the 
watcht  yet,  from  the  nature  of  his  constitution,  he  could  not  possibly  make 
himself.  Proceeding  in  the  investigation,  Causality,  still  aided  by  the 
knowing  faculties,  would  perceive  the  most  striking  indications  of  povirer» 
benevolence,  and  design  in  the  human  frame ;  and,  firom  contemplating 
these,  it  would  arrive  at  a  complete  conviction,  that  the  watch*maker  is  the 
work  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  intelligent  Being.  If,  however,  the  ques- 
tion were  repeated,  **  Whence  did  this  Being  proceed!''  Causality  could 
not  answer.  It  would  then  be  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
would  be  placed,  if  required  to  tell,  from  seeing  the  watch  alo&e,  who 
made  the  watch-maker.  The  peroeptive  faculties  cannot  observe  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  Maker  of  the  human  body  :  his  existence  is  the  ebject  of 
Causality  alone ;  and  all  that  it  can  accomplish  is,  to  infer  his  existence, 
and  his  qualities  or  attributes,  from  perceiving  their  manifestations.  I 
have  stated  the  argument  in  the  plainest  language,  but  with  perfect  reve* 
rence  ;  and  we  are  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  tmt  this  faculty  is  silent  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  Creator  of  man,  and  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  self- 
existent,  or  called  into  being  by  some  higher  power.  But  thus  far  it  can 
go,  and  it  draws  its  conclusions  unhesitatingly,  that  he  must  exUt,  and 
must  poatess  the  attributea  which  it  perceives  manifested  in  his  works : 
and,  these  points  being  certain,  it  declares  that  be  is  God  t<iwf;  that  he 
is  our  Creator  and  Preserver;  that  all  his  qualities,  so  far  as  it  can  die* 
cover,  merit  our  profoundest  respect  and  admiration ;  and  that,  thereforo,  he 
is  to  TMu  the  highest  and  most  legitimate  object  of  veneration  and  worship. 

It  has  been  objected,  that,  idthough  Causality  may  discover  that  Gpd 
haa  existed,  it  sees  no  evidence  that  he  new  exists.  The  anftwer  lo  this 
remark  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  (he  manifestations  of  his  poif  er ,  wisdom* 
and  ^odness  etmtinua  to.be  presented  to  Causality  every  moment,  and 
that  It  has  no  data  for  concluding  that  thecoufs  of  them  has  ceased,  while 
their  effects  remain  monuments  of  his  being.    The  organ  is  established. 

ADAPTATION  OP  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  TO  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OP  MAN. 

Tbb  human  mind  and  the  external  world,  having  emanated  firom  the 
same  Creator,  ooght^  when  understood,  to  be  found  wisely  idapted  to  each 
other ;  and  thiaacconUngly  appears,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  be  the  eaio 
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If  Um  nftd«r  will  direct  hit  ftttentioa  to  moj  wtnrul  or  artificial  obfect,  aad 
eontider,  Ut,  ita  eziatCQca ;  2<2,  iu  form ;  3<f,  its  aiz« ;  4th^  iu  weigiit; 
6M,  its  locality,  or  relation  in  apace  to  other  objects ;  6rA,  the  nambei  dt 
its  paru ;  7tk,  the  order  or  physical  arrangement  of  ifee  parte  ;  ^tk,  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes ;  9th,  the  periods  of  time  which  these  require ; 
lOfft,  the  analogies  snd  differences  between  the  individual  object  under 
eonsideration  and  other  individuals ;  llih,  the  effects  which  it  produces; 
and,  lasilyf  if  he  will  designate  this  assemblage  of  ideas  by  a  naoke — be 
will  find  that  he  has  obtained  a  tolerably  complete  notion  of  the  object. 

This  order  ought  to  be  followed  in  teaching  the  sciences.  Botany  and 
mineralogy  are  rendered  intolerably  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  many 
persons,  who  really  possess  sufficient  natural  talents  for  studying  theoo, 
by  names  and  classifications  being  erroneously  represented  as  the  chief 
gndt  to  be  attained.  A  better  method  would  be,  to  make  the  pupii  ac- 
quainted with  hit  own  mental  powers,  and  to  furnith  him  with  ezpehmentil 
knowledge  that  these  stand  in  definite  relations  to  external  objects,  asd 
teel  a  positive  pleasure  in  contemplating  them.  His  attention  ought  tfaeo 
to  be  directed  to  the  existence  of  the  object,  as  in  itself  interesting  to  In- 
dividuality ;  to  its  form,  as  interesting  to  the  faculty  of  Form ;  to  its 
colour,  as  pleasing  to  the  faculty  of  Colouring ;  and  so  on  with  iu  otfaei 
qualities :  while  the  name,  order,  genus,  and  species  ought  to  be  Uoght 
in  the  last  place  as  merely  designative  of  the  relationship  of  the  object! 
with  which  he  has  become  conversant.  Practice  in  this  mode  of  tnitioo 
will  estidilish  its  advantages.  The  mind  which^  unexercised,  regarded  all 
forms,  not  eztrava|^antly  ugly  or  beautiful,  with  indifference,  -will  sooo 
experience  delight  m  discriminating  minote  degrees  of  elegance  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  folh>wing  a  similar  pro- 
cess of  cultivation  in  regard  to  the  other  powers.  The  larger  the  organs, 
the  greater  will  be  the  delight  experienced  in  study ;  but  eren  with  > 
moderate  developement  much  may  be  attained.  Nor  is  it  necessary  te 
resort  to  schools  and  colleges  for  this  exercise  of  the  intellect.  Objects 
in  nature  and  art  everywhere  surround  us,  calculated  to  stimulate  om 
iaeuhies ;  and  if  the  reader,  as  he  walks  in  the  countiy  or  in  the  town, 
will  actively  epply  his  various  powers  in  the  manner  now  pointed  out,  bt 
will  find  hinumerable  sources  of  pleasure  within  his  reach,  although  he 
should  not  know  scientific  names  and  classifications. 


MODES  OF  ACTION  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

All  the  facnltiea  tend  to  action,  and,  when  active  in  a  duo  degree, 
produce  actions  good,  proper,  or  necessary :  it  is  excess  of  activity  and  ill 
direction  that  occasion  abuses.  It  is  probable  that  Phrenology  has  been 
discovered  only  in  consequence  of  some  individuals,  in  whom  particular 
organs  were  very  largely  developed,  having  yielded  to  the  strongest  pro- 
pensities of  their  nature.  The  smallness  of  a  particular  organ  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  faculty  producing  abuses.  Although  the  organ  of  Benevolence 
be  smallf  it  will  not  occasion  cruelty ;  but,  as  it  will  be  accompanied  with 
indifference  to  the  miseries  of  others,  its  deficiency  may  lead  to  the  omis- 
sion  of  duties.  When,  also,  one  organ  is  small,  abuses  may  result  from 
another  being  left  without  proper  restraint.  Thus,  large  organs  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Secretiveness,  combined  with  small  organs  of  Reflection 
and  Conscientiousness,  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  lead^o  theft 
Powerful  Destrnctiveness,  with  weak  Benevolence,  may  produce  crad 
actions. 

Every  faculty,  when  in  action,  from  whatever  cause,  produces  the  kind 
of  feeUng,  or  forms  ths  kind  of  ideas,  already  explained  as  resulting  from 
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Its  natural  constitution.  Large  organs  hare  the  greatest  tendency  to  act ; 
small  organs  the  least.  Since  every  organ  tends  to  action,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  a  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  them  all.  None  of  them^ 
is  necessarily  and  inherently  bad,  otherwise  God  must  have  deliberately 
created  organs  for  no  other  purpose  hut  to  lead  us  into  sin. 

The  PROPENSITIES  and  SENTIMENTS  cannot  be  excited  to 
action  directly  by  a  mere  command  of  the  will.  For  example,  we  cannot 
conjure  up  the  emotions  of  fear,  compassion,  and  veneration  by  merely 
willing  to  experience  them ;  and  hence  we  are  not  to  blame  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any  emotion  at  a  particular  time.  These  faculties,  however,  may 
enter  into  action  from  an  internal  excitement  of  the  organs  ;  and  then  the 
desire  or  emotion  which  each  produces  will  be  felt,  whether  we  will  to 
experience  it  or  not.  Thus,  the  cerebellum  being  active  from  internal 
causes,  produces  the  corresponding  feeling ;  and  this  cannot  be  avoided 
if  the  organ  be  excited.  We  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  permit  or  re< 
strain  the  manifestation  of  it  in  action  ;  but  we  have  no  option,  if  the 
organ  be  excited,  to  experience,  or  not  to  experience,  the  feeling  itself. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  Hope,  Veneration, 
and  the  others.  There  are  times  when  we  feel  involuntary  emotions  of 
fear,  or  hope,  or  awe,  arising  within  us,  for  which  we  cannot  account  by 
reference  to  external  causes ;  such  feelings  depend  on  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  dependmg  on  an.  increased  force 
of  the  circulation  in  their  bloodvesesls. 

"  We  cannot  Nature  by  our  wishes  rule. 
Nor,  at  our  will,  her  warm  emotions  cool.** 

Crabbe, 

In  the  second  place,  these  faculties  may  be  called  into  action  indepen 
dently  of  the  will,  by  the  presentation  of  the  external  objects  fitted  by 
nature  to  excite  them.  When  an  object  in  distress  is  presented,  the 
faculty  of  Benevolence  starts  into  activity,  and  produces  the  feelings  which 
depend,  upon  it.  When  an  object  threatening  danger  is  perceived,  Cau-> 
tiousness  gives  an  instantaneous  emotion  of  fear.  And  when  stupendous 
objects  are  contemplated.  Ideality  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity. 
In  all  these  cases  the  power  of  acting,  or  of  not  acting,  is  dependent  on 
the  will ;  but  the  power  of  feeling,  or  of  not  feeling,  is  not  so.  When  the 
temperament  is  active,  emotions  are  much  more  easily  excited,  both  by 
external  and  internal  causes,  than  where  it  is  sluggish. 

'*  It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure,'*  says  Hunie,*  *<  which  the  spec- 
raters  of  a  well>written  tragedy  receive  from  sorrow,  terror,  anxiety,  and 
other  passions,  that  are  in  themselves  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  The  mord 
they  are  touched  and  affected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the  spec- 
tacle. The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed  in  rousing  and  supporting 
the  compassion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of  his  audi- 
ence. They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and  never 
are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to 
their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  hearts,  swollen  with  the  tenderest  sympathy 
and  compassion.'* 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  to  solve  this  problem.  Those  authoi"; 
who  deny  the  existence  of  benevolent  and  disinterested  feelings  in  man, 
maintain,  that  we  sympathize  with  Cato^  Othello^  or  King  Lear  because 
we  conceive  the  possibility  of  ourselves  being  placed  in  similar  situations, 
and  that  then  all  the  feelings  arise  in  us  which  we  would  experience,  if 
we  were  ourselves  suffering  under  similar  calamities.  Mr.  Stewart,  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  admits  the  existence  of  generous  emotions  in  the  human 
mind,  sutea  it  as  his  theory,  that  we,  for  an  instant,  beliave  the  distress  Xn 
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^  r^al ;  and  under  this  belief  feel  the  eompasnon  which  wo«ld  natoraU^ 
f  tart  up  in  our  bosoms,  if  the  sufferings  represented  were  actually  en« 
duied.  A  subsequent  act  of  judgment,  he  says»  dispels,  in  aa  almost 
imperceptible  portion  of  time,  the -illusion,  and  restrains  the  mind  from 
acting  under  the  emotion ;  which,  if  the  belief  of  reality  continued,  it 
would  certainly  do,  by  running  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  heru  or  he- 
roine :  but  still  he  considers  Uiat  a  momentary  belief  is  necessary  to  call 
up  the  emotions  which  we  experience. 

The  phrenological  doctrine  just  delivered  appears  to  me  to  furnish  the 
true  explanation.  Each  propensity  and  sentiment  may  be  called  into 
action  by  presentation  of  its  object,  and,  when  active,  the  corresponding 
feeling  or  emotion  attends  it,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution.  Hapi^ness 
consists  in  the  harmonious  gratification  of  all  the  faculties  ;  and  the  very 
essence  of  gratification  is  activity.  "  Thus,  the  muscular  system,*'  says 
Dr.  A.  Combe,  *'  is  gratified  by  motion,  and  pleasure  arises  ;  the  eye  is 
gratified  by  looking  at  external  objects ;  Combativeness,  by  overcoming 
opposition ;  Destructiveness,  by  the  sight  of  destruction  and  the  infliction 
of  pain ;  Benevolence,  by  the  relief  of  suffering  ;  Hope,  by  looking  forward 
to  a  happy  futurity  ;  Cautiousness,  by  a  certam  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety,  &c.  As  the  degree  of  enjoyment  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
faculties  simultaneously  active  and  gratified,  it  follows,  that  a  tragic  scene, 
which  affords  a  direct  stimulus  to  several  of  the  faculties  at  the  same  mo- 
aient,  must  be  agreeabU,  whatever  these  may  be ;  !«/,  if  it  do  not,  at  the 
same  time,  outrage  any  of  the  other  feelings  ;  and,  2(2/y,  if  it  do  not  excite 
any  faculty  so  intensely  as  to  give  rise  to  pain ;  just  as  too  much  light 
hurts  the  eye,  and  too  much  exertion  fatigues  the  muscles."  In  the  play 
of  PizarrOf  for  example,  when  the  child  is  introduced,  its  aspect  and  situ- 
ation instantly  excite  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  individuals  possessing 
this  organ  largely  foel  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  the  representation  of  danger 
to  which  it  is  erposed  rouses  Caatiousness,  producing /ear  for  its  smfety; 
when  RoUa  saves  it,  this  fear  is  allayed,  Philoprogenitiveness  is  highly 
delighted,  and  Benevolence  also  is  gratified  ;  and  the  excitement  of  these 
faculties  is  pleasure.  All  this  internal  emotion  takes  place  simply  in 
consequence  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties,  and  the  relation  esta- 
blished by  nature  between  them  and  their  objects,  without  the  understand* 
ing  needing  to  be  imposed  on,  or  to  form  any  theory  about  the  scenes, 
whether  they  are  real  er  fictitious.  A  picture  raises  emotions  of  sublimity 
or  beauty  on  the  same  principles.  "  The  clood-capt  towers  and  goi|reous 
Dalaces  "  are  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  Ideality,  Wonder,  and  Veneration ; 
and,  these  faculties  being  active,  certain  emotions  of  delight  are  experi- 
enced. When  a  very  accurate  representation  of  the  towers  and  palaces 
is  executed  on  canvass,  their  appearance  in  the  picture  excites  into  action 
the  same  faculties  which  their  natural  lineaments  would  rouse,  and  the 
same  pleasures  kindle  in  the  soul.  Bat  what  should  we  think  if  Mr. 
Stewart  assured  us  that  we  needed  to  believe  the  paint  and  the  canvass 
to  be  real  stone  and  mortar,  and  the  figures  to  be  real  men  and  women, 
before  we  could  enjoy  the  scene  1  And  yet  this  would  be  as  reasonable 
as  the  same  doctrine  applied  to  tragedy.  We  may  weep  at  a  tragedy  re- 
presented on  canvass,  and  know  all  the  while  that  there  are  only  colours 
and  forms  before  us.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  shed  tears  at  seeing 
a  tragedy  acted — ^which  is  merely  a  representation  by  means  of  words 
and  gestures,  of  objects  calculated  to  rouse  the  faculties — and  yet  suffer 
no  delusion  respecting  the  reality  of  the  piece. 

If  the  propensities  and  sentiments  become  excessively  active  frooi 

hese  representations,  they  may  overpower  the  intellect;  a  temporary 

slief  may  follow,  and  the  feeling  will  be  the  stronger :  but,  in  this  cass^ 

appears  to  mc,  that  the  strong  emption  does  not  aritt  from  a  prtwioiu 
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Ulusion  of  the  understanding  ;  but  that  misconeeption  in  the  intetleot  is 
the  consequence  of  the  feeling  having  become  overwhelming.  This  remariE 
is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons :  '*  It  was  my  custom,"  says  she,  "to  study  my  characters  at 
night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and  business  of  the  day  were  over. 
Oq  the  night  preceding  that  in  which  I  was  to  appear  in  this  part  for  the 
first  time,  I  shut  myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  family  were  retired, 
and  commenced  my  study  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very 
short,  I  thought  I  should  soon  accomplish  it.  Being  then  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  I  believed,  as  many  others  do  believe,  that  little  more  was 
necessary  than  to  get  the  words  into  my  head ;  for  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  developement  of  character,  at  that  time  of  my  life, 
had  scarcely  entered  into  my  imagination.  But,  to  proceed,  I  wbnt  on 
with  tolerable  composure  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  (a  night  I  never  can 
forget,)  till  I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the 
scene  rose  to  a  degree  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I 
snatched  my  candle,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 
My  dress  was  of  silk,  and  (he  rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the  stairs  to  go 
to  bed,  seemed  tp  my  panic-struck  »ncy  like  the  movement  of  a  spectre 
pursuing  me.  At  last  I  reached  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my  husband 
fast  asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down  upon  the  table,  without  the 
power  of  putting  the  candle  out ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  without 
daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my  clothes."* 

Excessive  action  of  the  affective  faculties,  or  the  removal  of  their  ob- 
jects, causes  uneasiness  or  pain. 

The  law  of  our  constitution  above  explained,  accounts  also  for  several 
of  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  All  the  organs  are  liable  to  become 
strongly  and  involuntarily  active  through  disease ;  this  produces  mental 
excitement,  or  violent  desires  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  diseased  organs. 
If  Destructiveness  be  affected  in  this  manner,  fury,  which  is  just  an  irre 
sistible  propensity  to  violence  and  outrage,  will  ensue.  If  the  organ  of 
Cautiousness  become  involuntarily  active  through  disease,  fear  will  con 
stantly  be  felt ;  and  this  constitutes  melancholy.  If  Veneration  and  Hope 
be  excited  in  a  similar  way,  the  result  will  be  involuntary  emotions  of 
devotion,  the  liveliest  joy  and  anticipations  of  bliss ;  which  feelings,  fixed 
and  immoveable,  amount  to  religious  insanity.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  a  patient  is  insane  on  a  single  feeling  alone,  such  as  Cautiousness, 
Hope,  or  Veneration,  and  that,  if  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this  faculty  be 
avoided,  his  understanding  on  other  subjects  is  sound,  and  his  general 
conduct  rational  and  consistent.  Thus,  a  person  insane  in  Self-£8teem, 
sometimes  imagines  himself  to  be  a  king ;  but  on  other  topics  evinces 
sound  sense  and  consecutiveness  of  judgment.  This  results  from  thd 
organs  of  intellect  being  sane,  and  only  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem  diseased. 
Sometimes  well-meaning  individuals,  struck  with  the  clearness  of  the 
understanding  in  such  patients,  set  themselves  to  point  out,  by  means  of 
argument,  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  notions  under  which  they  suffer, 
supposing  that,  if  they  could  convince  their  intellect  of  the  mistake,  the 
disease  would  be  cured  ;  but  the  malady  consists  in  an  unhealthy  action 
of  the  organ  of  a  sentiment  or  propensity ;  and,  as  long  as  the  disease 
lasts,  the  insane  feeling,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  mental  alienation, 
will  remain,  and  argument  will  do  as  little  to  remove  it,  as  a  speech  would 
accomplish  in  curing  gout. 

The  converse  of  the  doctrine  now  explained  also  holds  good  ;  that  it 
to  say,  if  (^e  organ  be  not  active,  the  propensity  or  emotion  connected 
with  it  cannot  be  felt ;  just  as  we  cannot  hear  a  sound  when  the  aaditoiT 
apparatus  is  not  excited  by  vibrations  of  the  air. 

*  Campbell  )i  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,Yo\.  ii.,  p.  55. 
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The  iDMt  important  practical  eoiuequencea  may  be  deduced  from  thh 
exposilkm  of  our  mental  constitution.     The  larger  any  orgaa  is,  the 
more  it  is  prepared  to  come  into  activity ;  and  the  smaller,  the  leee  so. 
Hence,  an  indiridual  prone  to  riolence,  to  excessive  pride,  yaoity,  or 
ftvarice,  is  the  victim  of  an  unfavourable  developement  of  brain  ;  and  in 
•ur  treatment  of  him  we  ought  to  bear  this  fact  constantly  in  mind.     Jf 
we  had  wished,  for  example,  to  render  Bellingham  mild,  the  proper  pro- 
f  eeding  would  have  been,  not  to  abuse  him  for  being  ill-tempered,  for 
this  would  have  directly  excited  his  Destructiveness,  the  largeness  of 
which  was  the  caiiae  of  hia  wrath ;  but  to  addreaa  ourselves  to  his  Bene> 
volence,  Veneration,  and  Intellect,  that,  by  rousing  them,  we  might 
assuage  the  vehemence  of  Destructiveneaa.    In  a  caae  like  that  of  David 
Haggatt,  in  whom  Conacientiousneaa  waa  very  deficient,  we  ought  alwavs 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  regard  to  feeling  the  obligation  of  justice,  such 
an  individual  is  in  the  same  state  of  unhappy  deficiency,  as  Mr.  Mdne  is 
in  perceiving  colours,  and  Ann  Ormerod  in  perceiving  melody  ;  and  our 
treatment  ought  to  correapond.     We  would  nevejr  think  of  attempting  to 
improve  Ann  Orraerod*s  organ  of  Tune  by  beating  her ;  and,  Haggait*s 
Conscientiousness  being  naturally  as  deficient,  we  could  as  little  have 
succeeded  in  enabling  him  to  feel  and   act  justly  by  inflicting  serere 
puniahment.    The  reaaonable  plan  in  aoch  cases  is,  first,  to  avoid  placing 
the  individual  in  circumatancea  demanding  the  exerciae  of  the  deficient 
faculty — not  to  place  Ann  Ormerod,  for  ioatance,  in  a  band  of  singers,  or 
David  Haggart  m  a  confidential  situation,  where  property  is  intrusted  to 
hia  care  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  preaent  to  all  the  organa  of  the  Vugher 
aentiments  which  are  largely  poaaeaaed,  motivea  calculated  to  excite  them 
and  to  control  the  propenaitiea,  ao  aa  to  aupply,  aa  far  aa  possible,  by 
other  means,  the  directing  power  of  the  feeble  Conacientiouaness. 

If  the  principle  be  correct,  that  laj^e  organa  give  atrong  desires  and 
small  ox;g^na  weak  impulsea,  Phrenology  muat  be  calculated,  in  an  emi- 
hent  degree,  to  be  practically  uaeful  in  aociety.  If,  inchooainga  aervant, 
we  are  afraid  or  aahamed  to  examine  the  head,  and  engage  one  with  a 
brain  extremely  deficient  in  the  moral  organa,  and  large  in  thoae  of  the 
animal  propenaitiea,  like  that  of  Mary  Nlacinnea,  and  if  certain  strong 
animal  feelings  accompany  this  developement,  we  shall  unquestionably 
suflfer  annoyance  as  the  consequence.  If  we  select  an  individual  veiy 
deficient  in  Conacientiouaneaa  aa  a  child*a  maid,  ahe  will  labour  under  a 
natural  blindneaa  to  truth,  and  not  only  lie  heraelf,  but  teach  the  children 
intruated  to  her  care  tbia  abominable  vice.  If  a  merchant  aelect  a  clerk 
with  a  head  like  David  Haggart*s,  and  place  money  at  his  disposal,  the 
strong  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  by  Conscientiouaneaa,  may  prompt 
him  to  embezzle  it.  It  is  incredible  to  what  an  extent  evila  might  be 
mitigated  or  prevented  in  aociety,  by  the  practical  application  oif  thia 
principle.  I  have  applied  it  in  the  selection  of  aervanta  with  great  ad« 
vantage. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  preaentation  of  the  object  of  a  faculty  rousoi 
it  into  instant  action — as  auffering,  Benevolence — or  danger,  Cautioua* 
neaa — tbia  becomea  a  highly  important  principle  in  the  education  of  the 
children.  If  we  put  on  the  natural  language  of  Deatructiveneaa  and 
Self-£ateem  in  our  intercourae  with  them,  we  ahall  cultivate  theae  ft* 
cultiea  in  their  minda,  by  exciting  the  organa ;  if  we  manifest  Benevo- 
lence and  Veneration  in  their  presence,  we  ahall  excite  the  aarae  facnitiei 
in  them  ;  if  we  discourse  conatantly  about  money,  the  desire  of  increasing 
it,  and  the  fear  of  losing  it,  we  shall  stimulate  the  organs  of  Acquisitive- 
neaa  and  Sclf-Eateem  in  them,  and  increaae  the  power  of  theae  propenaitiea. 
In  the  third  place,  the  facultiea  of  which  we  are  now  apeaking  may 
>  excited  to  action,  or  repreaaed,  indirectly,  by  an  effort  of  the  vriil 
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Tkiii,  if  the  Ipiowing  faeuUiet  (which  hftve  the  fimetion  of  formiiig  ideM) 
•e  employed  to  coaceive  internally  objects  fitted  by  iwtare  to  excite  the 
propensities  and  sentiments^  the  latter  will  start  into  action  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  with  so  much  intensity,  as  if  their  appropriate  ob.ecta 
were  eztemaliy  present  For  example,  if  we  conceive-inwardly  an  ooject 
in  distress,  and  Benevolence  be  powerful,  compassion  will  be  felt,  and 
tears  will  sometimes  flow  from  the  emotion  produced.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  wish  to  repress  the  activity  of  Ideality,  we  cannot  do  so  by  merely 
willing  that  the  sentiment  be  qniet ;  but  if  we  conceive  objects  fitted  to 
excite  Veneration,  Cautiousness,  Self-Esteem,  or  Benevolence,  the  organs 
of  these  feelings  will  then  be  excited,  and  Ideality  will  sink  into  in- 
activity. The  vivacity  of  the  feeling,  in  such  cases,  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  conception,  and  the  energy  of  the  propensities  and 
eentiments  together. 

If  the  organ  of  any  propensity  or  sentiment  enter  into  vigorous  actioR 
from  uiternvl  causes,  it  will  prompt  the  intellectual  faculties  to  form  con 
ceptions  fitted  to  gratify  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  habitual  subjects  o< 
thought  will  be  determined  by  the  organs  which  aro  predominantly  active 
from  internal  excitement.  If  the  cerobellom  be  permanently  active,  the 
individual  will  be  prone  to  collect  pictures,  books,  and  anecdotes  fittod 
to  gratify  the  feeling ;  his  mind  will  be  much  occupied  with  such  ideas, 
and  they  will  afford  him  delight.  If,  in  another  individual,  Constructive- 
Mess,  Ideality,  Imitation,  and  the  knowing  organs  be  internally  active,  he 
will  desire  to  see  pictures,  busts,  and  works  of  art,  in  which  skill,  beauty, 
and  expression  are  combined  ;  or  he  will  take  pleasure  in  inventing  and 
constructing  them.  He  will  know  much  about  such  objects,  and  be  fond 
of  possessing  them,  and  of  talking  of  them.  If,  in  another  individual. 
Acquisitiveness  be  internally  active,  he  will  feel  a  great  and  naturU 
interest  in  all  mattera  connected  with  wealth,  and  be  inspired  with  an 
eager  curiosity  to  know  the  profits  of  didlerent  branches  of  trade,  and  the 
property  possessed  by  different  individuals.  If -Benevolence  be  internally 
aotive,  the  mind  will  run  habitually  on  schemes  of  philanthropy,  such  as 
those  of  Howard,  Mr.  Owen,  or  Mrs.  Fry.  In  these  cases  the  Ithng  for 
the  object  or  pursuit  will  depend  upon  the  particuhtf  propensities  or  senti« 
ments  which  are  ^ciiye ;  the  intellectual  faculties  serving  merely  as  the 
ministering  instruments  of  their  gratification.  If  the  pursuit  be  purely 
intellectual,  such  as  the  study  of  mathematics  or  algebra,  the  liking  wiU 
arise  from  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties  themselves. 

These  principles  explain  readily  the  great  variety  of  tastes  and  disposi- 
tions among  mankind ;  for  in  no  two  individuals  are  all  the  organs  to  be 
found  combined  in  the  same  relative  proportions,  and  hence  every  one  is 
inspired  with  likinjgs  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  himself. 

Ab  the  propensities  and  sentiments  do  not  form  ideas,  and  as  it  is  im* 
possible  to  excite  or  recall  directly,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  the  feelings  or 
emotions  produced  b^  them,  it  follows  that  these  faculties  have  not  the 
attributes  of  Peroepuon,  Conception,  Memory,  and  Imagination.  They 
have  the  attribute  of  Sensation  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
active,  a  sensation  or  emotion  is  experienced.  Hence,  Sensation  is  an 
accompaniment  of  the  action  of  all  the  faculties  which  feel,  sad  of  the 
nervous  system  in  general ;  but  Sensation  is  not  a  faculty  itself. 

The  laws  of  the  KNOWING  and  REFLECTING  faculties  are  in 
several  respects  different.  These  faculties  form  idess  and  pereetve  rela- 
tions ;  they  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  constitute  will  themselves, 
and  miiiitfier  to  the  gratification  of  the  other  fHculties  which  only  feel. 

Is/,  These  faculties  also  may  become  active  from  excitement  of  the 
organs  by  internal  causes,  and  then  the  kinds  of  ideas  which  they  are  fitted 
10  form  are  presented  involuntarily  to  the  mind.    The  musician  feels  the 
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notes  flowiDg  on  lum  uncftUed  for.  A  mm  in  whom  Namber  is  powerfor 
mnd  active,  calculates  by  a  natoial  impulse.  He  in  whom  Form  is  rigo- 
roui,  conceiTes  fiffores  by  internal  inspiration.  He  in  whom  Caasaiity  is 
powerful  and  active,  reasons  while  he  thinks,  without  an  eflfoct.  He  in 
whom  Wit  is  energetic,  feels  witty  conceptions  flowing  into  his  mind 
spontaneously,  and  even  at  times  when  he  would  wish  theoi  not  to  be 
present. 

fUUj/f  These  faculties  may  be  eicited  by  the  presentation  of  external 
objects  fitted  to  call  them  into  action  f  and, 

Zdfyy  They  may  be  excited  to  action  by  an  act  of  the  will. 

When  excited  by  the  presentation  of  external  objects,  the  objects  an 
PBRCiiTiD,  and  this  act  is  called  PERCEPTION.  Perception  is  the 
lowest  degree  of  activity  of  these  faculties ;  and  if  no  idea  is  fonned 
when  the  object  is  presented,  the  individual  is  destitute  of  the  power  of 
manifesting  the  faculty.  Thus,  when  tones  are  produced,  he  who  cannot 
perceive  the  melody  of  them,  is  incapable  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of 
Tune.  When  a  coloured  object  is  presented,  and  the  individual  cannot 
perceive,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  tints,  he  is  destitute  of  the  facnl^  of 
Colouring.  When  the  steps  of  a  simple  argument  are  logically  and  dis- 
iinctly  stated,  he  who  cannot  perceire  the  relation  between  the  stepi 
and  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion,  is  de^itute  of  the  facnlty  of  Can- 
sality  ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  Perception  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  fau:nltiei 
which  form  ideas,  and  implies  the  lowest  degree  of  powers  bat  Peieep' 
tien  is  not  a  separate  faculty. 

This  doctrine  is  not  theoretical,  but  is  clearly  indicated  by  facts.     Id 
the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Hood,*  a  patient  who  lost  Uie  memory  of  words, 
Yet  enjoyed  peruption  of  their  meaning.    He  bndeistood  language  spoken 
py  others  ; — or,  the  oigan  of  Language  retained  so  much  of  its  power  mm 
to  enable  him  io  perceive  the  meaning  of  words  when  presentM  to  hia 
mind,  but  so  little  of  its  energy  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  act  of  re- 
calling words  by  an  act  of  his  will,  so  as  to  express  his  thoughts.     The 
case  of  Mr.  Fergusoaf  is  another  in  point.    He  enjoyed  so  great  a  degree 
of  the  organ  of  Size  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  distance  when  natural 
scenery  was  presented,  but  so  little  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  recollect  it 
when  the  objects  were  withdrawn.    Mr.  Sloanet  is  in  a  similar  sitoatioB 
in  regard  to  colours.    He  pereetvee  the  dijftremeee  of  hues  when  they  ars 
before  his  eyes,  but  has  so  little  of  the  organ  of  Colouring  that  he  does 
not  recollect,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  them  separately.    Many  persiMit 
are  in  a  similar  condition  in  regard  to  music  ;  they  perceire  melody  and 
enjoy  it  when  presented  to  the  ear,  but  have  so  little  of  the  faculty  of 
Tune  as  to  be  unable  afterward  to  recall  the  notes.    The  same  pheno- 
mena are  seen  in  the  case  of  the  reflecting  powers.    Many  persons  enjoy 
reflective,  faisulties  acute  and  vigorous  enough  to  perceive  an  argument 
if  placed  before  them,  who  are  quite  incapable  of  inventing,  or  even  re> 

Sroducing,  it  themselves.     They  ascribe  their  defect  to  a  bad  memory ; 
ut  they  often  show  no  lack  of  memory  for  music,  or  mechanics,  or  bo- 
tany, or  other  subjects  not  involving  Causality.  * 

Here,  again,  a  highly  valuable  practical  result  presents  iUelf.  If  we 
place  a  person  with  a  forehead  like  Eraser's,  in  whom  the  reflecting 
organs  are  deficient,  in  a  situation,  or  apply  to  him  for  advice  in  circum- 
stances, in  which  great  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  intellect*  are  neces- 
sary to  acting  or  advising  successfully,  we  shall  assuredly  be  disappointed ; 
whereas,  if  we  apply  to  one  having  such  a  combination  as  that  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  whom  the  organs  of  reflection  were  very  large,  there  will  be 
much  more  of  the  instinctive  capacity  of  tracing  out  beforehand  the  pro- 
bable chain  of  causation,  and  anticipating  the  eifects  of  measures  which 
»Ps«e328.  tPageaSi.  t  Page 292. 
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we  propose  to  follow.  Frascr  might  show  good  sense  and  soand 
judgment  after  the  consequences  were  pointed  oat  to  him,  because  he 
p^Msesses  a  developement  of  the  reflecting  organs  sufficient  to  give  him 
perception  of  causation  when  presented  ;  but  he  could  not>  like  Franklin, 
anticipate  effects,  as  this  demands  a  higher  degree  of  power. 

According  to  this  view,  which  regards  Perception  as  a  mode  of  action  of 
everif  intellectual  faculty,  an  individual  may  possess  acute  perception  as  to 
one  class  of  objects,  and  be  very  deficient  as  to  others.  Thus,  Milne  has 
an  acute  perception  of  form,  although  he  cannot  perceive  some  colours ; 
other  individuals  perceive  symmetry  distinctly,  who  cannot  perceive  melody. 
This  exposition  has  the  merit  of  coinciding  with  nature  ;  for  we  fre< 
quently  meet  with  such  examples  as  those  I  have  now  cited. 

The  metaphysicians,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  of  Perception  as  a  gene' 
vol  faculty ;  and,  when  their  doctrine  is  applied  to  nature,  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  is  presented,  of  their  general  power  performing  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual half  its  functions  with  great  effect,  while  it  is  wholly  inefficient  as 
to  the  other  half;  just  as  if  a  leg  could  walk  east  and  be  quite  incapable 
of  walking  west.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  abandoned  this  absurdity  ;  and 
differs  from  Reid,  l^tewart,  and  all  his  predecessors,  in  denying  perception 
to  be  anything  more  than  an  act  of  the  general  power  of  the  mind.  We 
call  it  an  act  of  several  special  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  but  with  these  Dr. 
Brown  was  not  acquainted. 

CONCEPTION.     When  the  knowing  or  reflecting  organs  are  .power- 
fully active  from  internal  excitement,  whether  by  the  will  or  from  natural 
activity,  ideas  are  vividly  and  rapidly  conceived  ;  and  the  act  of  forming 
them  is  styled  CONCEPTION :  if  the  act  amounts  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  vivacity,  it  is  called  IMAGINATION.     Thus  perception  is  the  lowest 
degree  of  activity  of  any  of  these  faculties  excited  by  an  external  object ; 
and  conception  and  imagination  are  higher  degrees  of  activity  depending 
on  internal  causes,  and  without  the  interference  of  an  extenfhl  object. 
Each  faculty  performs  the  act  of  conception  in  its  own  sphere.     Thus,  if 
one  person  have  a  powerful  organ  of  Tune,  he  is  able  to  conceive,  or  call 
up  in  his  own  mind,  the  notes  of  a  tune,  when  no  instrument  is  sounding 
in  his  ears.     If  his  organ  of  Form  be  very  small,  he  may  not  be  able  to 
bring  shapes  before  his  mind  with  equal  facility.     Some  persons  read 
music  like  a  book,  the  written  sign  of  a  note  being  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  call  up  the  impression  of  the  note  itself  in  their  minds.     This  is 
the  result  of  a  very  high  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties  of  Form  and 
Tune.     Temperament  has  a  great  effect  on  activity ;  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament needs  external  objects  to  rouse  it  to  vivid  action,  while  the  san- 
guine  and  nervous  glow  with  spontaneous  and  constitutional  vivacity. 
Hence  imagination,  which  results  from  a  high  degree  of  activity,  is  rarely 
found  with  a  temperament  purely  lymphatic,  but  becomes  exalted  in  pro- 
portion to  th^  approach  of  the  temperament  to  the  nervous. 

In  treating  of  Colouring,  I  cited  a  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart,  after 
stating  the  fact,  that  some  men  are  able  to  distinguish  different  tints  when 
presented  together,  who  cannot  name  them  when  separate,  attributes  this 
want  of  discrimination  to  defect  in  the  power  of  conception^  probably 
arising,  he  supposes,  from  early  habits  of  inattention.  To  a  certain  extent 
he  is  correct :  an  individual  like  Mr.  Sioane  may  be  found,  whose  organ 
of  Colouring  enables  him  to  distinguish  hues  when  seen  in  jpxta-position 
and  is  yet  so  weak  as  not  to  give  him  conception  or  memory  of  them  when 
seen  apart,  and  this  would  certainly  indicate  a  deficient  power  of  concep- 
tion; but  then  the  power  of  conception  may  be  deficient  in  this  faculty 
alone,  and  very  vigorous  in  all  the  others.  On  Mr.  Stewart's  principle, 
that  conception  is  a  general  power,  we  here  meet  wijh  the  anomaly  of  its 
performing  one  portion  of  its  functions  well,  while  ft  is  very  deficient  in 
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mother ;  which  defect  is  accounted  for  by  him,  by  ascribing  it  to  early 
habits  of  inattention :  whereas,  if  a  faculty  i>e  naturally  strong,  it  a«  eagerly 
attends  tu  its  objects,  as  a  vigorous  and  empty  stomach  craves  for  food. 

When  any  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  is  internally  active,  it 
conceives,  or  is  presented  with  ideas  of  the  objects  of  which  it  takes  cog- 
nizance. Thus,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Size  being  active,  we  are  able, 
with  our  eyes  closed,  to  conceive  a  landscape  in  all  its  details  of  hill  and 
dale,  sunshine  and  shade.  If  this  internal  action  become  morbid  through 
disease  of  the  organs,  then  ideas  become  fixed,  and  remain  involuntanly 
in  the  mind ;  and  if  this  be  long  continued,  it  constitutes  insanity.  Many 
persons  have  experienced,  when  in  the  dark,  vivid  impressions  of  figares 
of  every  variety  of  colouir  and  form  passing  before  the  mind,  sometimes 
invested  with  alarming  brilliancy  and  vivacity.  I  conclude  that  this  arises 
fr<nn  internal  excitement  of  the  organs  situated  at  the  superciliary  ridge, 
namely,  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  others.  This  affection  is,  ia 
most  instances,  only  momentary ;  but  suppose  that  it  were  to  become 
fixed  and  continuous,  then  the  mind  would  be  haunted  by  permanent  and 
vivid  conceptions  of  fantastic  beings,  invested  with  more  than  the  forms 
and  hues  of  reality.  This  would  be  insanity ;  not  a  morbid  feeling,  soch  as 
melancholy,  or  fury,  or  religious  joy,  but  an  intellectual  delusion.  Every 
sentiment  might  be  sound,  yet  this  aberration  of  intellect  might  remain 
fixed,  and  immoveable  by  the  will.  If  we  suppose  this  disease  to  take  place 
in  several  knowing  organs,  leaving  the  organs  of  reflection  entire,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  imagine  that  the  individual  may  have  false  perceptions 
on  some  points,  and  not  only  be  sane  on  all  others,  but  be  able,  by  means 
of  the  faculties  that  remain  unaffected,  to  distinguish  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions.    Such  cases  actually  occur. 

The  phenomena  of  apparitions  or  spectral  illusions  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  principles  now  explained.  If  several  organs  become  active 
through  internal  excitement,  they  produce  involuntary  conceptions  of  oat* 
ward  objects,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  form,  colour,  and  size, 
which  usually  distinguish  reality.  M&ny  interesting  examples  of  this  affec- 
tion are  given  in  The  Phrenological  Journal* 

The  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties  seem,  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
apparitions,  to  be  the  seats  of  these  diseased  perceptions.  Nicolai,  the 
Berlin  bookseller,  saw  tbe/ormas  of  a  deceased  person,  within  eight  steps 
of  him — vast  numbers  of  human  and  other  forms  equally  in  the  day  and 
night— crowds  of  both  sexes — people  on  horseback — birds  and  dogs-^ 
natural  size,  and  distinct  as  if  alive — of  natural  colour,  but  paler  than 
reality.  He  then  began  to  hear  them  talk.  On  his  being  blooded  with 
leeches,  the  room  was  crowded  with  spectres — in  a  few  hours  their  cohtar 
began  to  fade,  but  in  a  few  more  they  were  white.  They  dissolved  in 
air,  and  fragments  of  them  were  visible  for  some  time.  Dr.  Alderson,  of 
Hull,  furnishes  other  two  cases.  Mr.  R.  left  his  wife  and  family  in  Ame- 
rica, but  saw  them  and  conversed  with  thiem  in  this  country — saw  trmtM 
of  living  and  dead  persons — ^in  a  bright  braes  lock  again  saw  his  transat- 
lantic  friends,  and  always  in  that  lock— had  violent  headache.  A  pot- 
house-keeper in  Hull  saw  a  soldier  in  his  cellar  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
seize,  but  found  to  be  an  illusion — he  attempted  to  take  up  oysters  from 
the  ground,  which  were  equally  unreal — he  saw  crowds  of  the  living  and 
dead — he  scarcely  knew  real  from  spectral  customers — and  suffered  re- 
peated flogging  from  a  wagoner  with  a  whip,,  who  was  an  illusion.!  I 
have  given  above,  page  23d,  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
with  a  large  organ  of  Wonder^  who  saw  inanimate  things  and  persons  in 

»  Vol.  i.,  p. 541 ;  ii.,  111,293,  362;  v., 210,  319,43);  vi.,2Gtl,  5i5;  vii,«t 
^62;  X.,  47,  217. 
t  Aldsfson's  Essay  on  Apparitions^  London,  1S23 
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visions — he  kad  m  spoUed  carfei  for  «  long  time  before  his  eyes,  a  funeral, 
and  a  log  of  wood  on  wheels.  His  son  had  ihe  same  tendency — he  fol- 
lowed a  beggrar,  who  glided  lAd  vanished  into  a  wall.  *.\U  these  perc^ 
tions  are  clearly  referrible  to  the  knowing  organs. 

in  July,  1836,  i  was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  brain  of  an  old 
gentleman,  who  for  several  years  before  his  death  saw  spectral  iflnsiebsi 
knowing  them  to  be  such.  They  presented  themselves  in  the  costumes 
of  the  various  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and  even  Greek  and  Roman 
otatues  appeared.  Their  dresses  were  often  rich  in  cotoaring,  and  the 
liguree  were  of  all  sizes,  from  gigantic  to  miniature  beings.  An  old 
woman  vrrapped  in  a  cloak,  soeh  as  is  generally  worn  by  Scotch  female 
peasants,  was  his  most  frequent  visiter.  There  was  great  vascalarity  in 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  generally,  and  the  falx,  and  the  dura  maUr 
lying  over  the  Ofgans  of  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Wonder,  and  Imitation, 
were  thickened  and  opaque,  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  moistened 
vellum ;  exhibiting  strong  marks  .of  chronic  inflammation. 

Mr.  Sfmpson  communicated  to  Th€  Pkrenolagical  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pu 
294^  the  following  case,  which  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Coneomitance  of  pain  in  the  precise  seat  of  the  organs,  with  disorder  of 
their  functions,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  it ;  and  the  author  states,  that 
he  is  ready  to  afford  the  means  of  verification  of  the  facts  to  any  philoso- 
phical inquirer :  ' 

**  Mis^s  S.  L.,'*  says  Mr.  Simpson,  **  a  young  lady,  under  twenty  year* 
of  age,  of  good  family,  well  educated,  free  from  any  superstitious  fears,  and 
in  perfect  general  health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  for  some  years  occasionally  troubled,  both  in  the  night  and  in  Uie 
day,  with  visions  of  penohs  and  inanimate  ol^ects,  in  almost  all  ihe  modes 
and  forma  which  we  have  already  related.  She  was  early  subject  to  such 
illusions  occasionally,  and  the  first  she  remembers  was  that  of  a  earpei 
spread  out  in  the  air«  which  descended  near  her,  and  vanished  away. 

**  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  she  begsn  to  see  human  figures  in 
her  room  as  she  lay  wideawake  in  bed,  even  in  thedayHght  of  the  mom« 
tng.  These  figures  were  tcMlish^  or  rather  gray  and  iransparent  like  coo» 
webt  and  generally  above  the  nze  of  Hfe.  At  this  time  she  had  acute 
headaches,  very  singularly  confined  to  one  small  spot  of  the  head ;  on 
being  asked  to  point  out  the  spot,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  not  to  lead 
her  to  the  answer,  our  readers  nlay  judge  of  our  feelings  as  phrenologists, 
when  she  touched,  with  her  fore*finger  and  thumb,  eack  nie  of  the  root 
of  the  nooe,  the  commencement  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  spot  immediately 
aoer  the  top  of  tkMtose,  the  ascertained  seats  of  the  organs  of  Form,  Size, 
and  Individuality !  Here,  particularly  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the 
nose,  she  said  the  sensation  could  only  be  compared  to  that  of  running 
sharp  knives  into  the  part.  The  pain  increased  when  she  held  her  head 
down,  and  was  much  relieved  by  holding  her  face  upward.*  Miss  S.  h., 
on  being  asked  if  the  pain  was  confined  to  that  spot,  answered,- that  some 
time  afterward  the  pain  extended  to  right  and  left  along  the  eyebrows,  and 
a  UttU  above  them,  and  completely  rownd  the  eyes,  which  felt  often  as  %f 
they  wotdd  burst  from  their  sockets.  When  this  happened,  her  visions 
were  varied  precisely  as  the  phrenologist  would  have  anticipated,  and  she 
detailed  the  progress  without  a  single  leading  question.  Weighty  Colour^ 
ing.  Order,  Number,  Locality,  all  became  affected  ;  and  let  us  observe 
what  happened.  The  whitish  or  cobweb  spectres  assumed  the  natural 
toUmx  of  tho  objects,  but  they  continued  often  to  present  themselves^ 
though  not  always,  above  the  size  of  life.  She  saw  a  beggar  one  day  out 
of  doors,  natural  in  size  and  colour,  who  viVAished  as  she  came  up  to  the 

*  **  Quere— Does  not  this  look  like  a  pressure  of  blood  on  that  region  o^ 
«hs  bram  7*^ 
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spot     Coitmring't  being  orer-exeited,  began  to  oecui0n  iU  specifie  mai 
fiuitastical  illosiont.     Bright  spots,  like  stars  on  a  Mack  ffroand,  filled  tiie 
room  in  the  darkr  and  even  in  daylight ;  and  sudden  and  aometimeo  gra- 
dual illumination  of  the  room  daring  the  night  often  took  place,  so.  thtt 
the  furniture  in  it  became  Tisible.    Innumenble  balls  of  fire  seemed  one 
day  to  poor  like  a  torrent  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  tho  house  down  the 
staircase.     On  one  oeeasion,  the  pain  -between  the  eyes  and  along  the 
lower  ridge  of  the  brow  struck  her  suddenly  with  great  Tiolence-— iriies 
mstanlly  the  room  filled  with  stars  and  bright  spots.     On  aiteiiiptang»  on 
that  occasion,  to  go  to  bed,  she  said  she  was  conscious  of  am  vmbUity  to 
httUnee  hgrself,  at  if  the  hiii  bun  iiptft  and  she  fell,  having  made  repealed 
efforts  to  seize  the  bed-post ;  which,  in  the  most  unaccountable  mannert 
eloded  her  gtasp,  ky  tkifting  itt  plaee^  and  also  by  preeenling  her  with  s 
number  of  bet^ptMs  inttead  of  one.    If-  the  omn  of  Wagkif  aitoated  be> 
tweea  Bi*e  wid.  Cokmring^  be  the  organ  of  the  inslinct  to  preaerre,  and 
power  of  preserving  equilibrium,  it  must  be  tho  necessary  consecpience 
of  the  derangement  of  that  organ  to  overset  the  bahmoe  of  the  person. 
Over-excited  Numher  we  should  expect  to  produce  maltipUcatioD  of 
objects,  and  the  first  experience  she  had  of  this  ilhision  was  the  rnnki- 
nlication  of  the  bed-posts,  and  subsequently  of  any  inanimate  object  she 
looked  at— that  object  being  in  itself  real  and  single  ;  a  book,  a  footstool, 
a  work-box,  would  increase  to  twenty,  or  fifty,  sometimes  vrithoot  crdtr 
or  arrangement,  and  at  other  times  piled  regularly  one  above  another. 
Such  objects  deluded  her  another  way,  bf  ioereaaing  in  size,  as  she  looked 
at  them,  to  the  most  amaring  excess— 4^^in  resuming  their  natoral  aixe 
^ess  than  which  they  never  seemed  to  become— and  affain  swelHag  oat. 
Xocoit/y,  over-excited,  gave  her  the  illusion  of  objeets,  mich  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  rogaid  as  fixed,  being  oat  of  their  places ;  and  she  thinks^ 
but  it  not  mrt,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  door  and  window  in  one  apart- 
ment seemed  to  have  changed  places— but,  as  she  added,  she  might  have 
been  deceived  by  a  mirror.    This  qualifioitioa  gave  us  the  more  confi- 
dence in  her  accuracy,  when,  as  she  did  with  regard  to  all  her  other  ilhi- 
sions,  she  spoke  more  positively.    She  had  not  hitherto  observed  a  great 
and  painful  confusion  in  the  visions  which  visited  her,  so  as  to  entitle  us 
to  infer  the  derangement  of  Order.    JadrndiM/tfy,  Form^  Size^  Weighi, 
Colourings  LociUityt  and  Number  only,  seemed  hitherto  affscted. 

**  For  nearly  two  years  Miss  S.  L.  was  free  from  her  frontal  headaches, 
and — ^mark  the  coincidence— -untroubled  by  visions,  or  any  other  illusive 
perceptions.     Some  months  ago,  however,  all  her  distressing  symptoms 
returned  in  great  aggravation,  when  she  was  conscious  of  a  want  oi 
health.*    The  pain  was  more  acute  than  before  along  the  frontal  bone, 
and  round  and  m  the  eyeballs ;  and  all  the  organs  there  situated  reoon- 
menced  their  game  of  illusion.     Single  figures  of  absent  and  deceased 
friends  were  terribly  real  to  her,  both  in  the  day  and  the  night,  sometunes 
eobwebf  but  generally  coloured.     She  sometimes  saw  friends  on  the  street, 
who  proved  phantoms  when  she  approached  to  speak  to  them ;  and  in- 
stances occurred  where,  from  not  having  thus  satisfied  herself  of  the  illu- 
sion, she  affirmed  to  such  friends  that  she  had  seen  them  in  certain 
places,  at  certain  times,  when  they  proved  to  her  Uie  dearast  alibi.    The 
tonfution  of  her  spectral  forms  now  distressed  her.    {Ordtr  affected.) 
The  oppression  and  perplexity  was  intolerable  when  figures  presented 
themselves  before  her  in  inextricable  disorder,  and  still  more  when  they 
changed — as  with  Nicohu — from  whole  figures  to  parts  of  figures— faces, 
and  half  faces,  snd  limbs — sometimes  of  inordinate  sixe  and  dreadful 
deformity.    One  instance  of.  illusive  ditcrder^  which 'she  mentioned,  it 

^Constitutional  irregularity  would,  it  is  veiy  probable,  explam  the  wholf 
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emrioQt ;  tnd  has  the  farther  effect  of  exhibiting  (what  cannot  be  pnt  m 
keraia  except  those  of)  the  derangement  of  the  jott  perception  of  gnvita- 
iion  or  equilibriani  ( Weight.)  One  night,  as  she  sat  in  her  bed-room,  and 
vftM  aboat  to  go  to  bed,  a  tiream  of  spectres,  persons'  faces,  and  limbs, 
in  the  most  shocking  confusion,  seemed  to  her  to  pour  into  her  room  from 
the  window,  in  the  manner  of  a  cascade  !  Although  the  cascade  con- 
tinned  apparently  in  rapid  descending  motion,  there  was  no  accumulation 
of  figures  in  the  room,  the  supply  unaccountably  vanishing  after  having 
formed  the  cascade.     Colottal  figures  are  her  frequent  visiters.    (Size.) 

**  Real,  but  inanimate,  objects  have  assumed  to  her  the  form  of  animals ; 
and  she  has  often  attempted  to  lift  articles  from  the  ground  which,  like 
the  oysters  in  the  pot-house  cellar,  eluded  her  grasp. 

**  More  recently  she  has  experienced  a  great  aggravation  of  her  alarms ; 
for,  like  Nicolai,  she  began  to  hear  her  spectral  visiters  speak !  With 
Mr.  R.,  of  Hull,  the  spectres  always  spoke.  At  first  her  crowds  kept  up 
H  buzsing  and  indescribable  gHfberingt  and  occasionally  joined  in  a  loud 
and  terribly  disagreeable  laugh^  which  she  could  only  impute  to  fiends. 
These  unwelcome  sounds  were  generally  followed  by  a  rapid  and  always 
alarming  advance  of  the  figures,  which  often  on  these  occasions  presented 
very  large  and  fearful  faces,  with  insufferable  glaring  eyes  close  to  her 
own.  All  self-possession  then  failed  her,  and  the  cold  sweat  of  terror 
stood  on  her  brow.  Her  single  figures  of  the  deceased  and  absent  then 
began  ta  gibber,  and  soon  more  distinctly  to  address  her ;  but  her  terror 
has  hitherto  prevented  her  from  understanding  what<W8s  said.* 

**  Of  the  other  illusive  perceptions  of  Miss  S.  L.  we  may  mention  ike 
getuaium  of  being  lifted  up,  and  of  mking  down,  and  falling  forward, 
with  the  puzzling  peieeption  of  objects  off  their  perpendicular ;  for  ex« 
ample,  the  roaniy  floor  and  all,  sloping  to  one  sidt.    ( Weight^^*) 

Mr.  Simpson  concludes,  by  remarking  **  how  curiously  the  old-establish- 
ed phenomena  of  ghosts  are  seriatim  explained  by  this  case.  White  or 
gray  ghosts— the  gra^jf  bodaeh  of  M*Ivor  in  Waverley — result  from  excited 
rorm,  with  quiescent  Colouring,  the  transparent  cobweb  effect  being 
colourless.  Pale  spectres  and  shadowy,  yet  coloured,  forms  are  die  effect 
of  partially  excited  Colouring.  Tall  ghosts  and  dwarf  goblins  are  the 
illusions  of  over-excited  Size*  Creusa  appeared  to  JEneas  colossal  in 
lier  size : 

'Infelix  simulacrum  atque  ipsius  umbra  Crease, 
Visa  mihi  ante  oculos  et  nota  major  imago,* 

**  The  ghosts  of  Ossian  are  often  colossal.  Gibbering  and  speaking 
shosts,  with  an  unearthly  confusion  of  tongues  and  fiend-like  peals  of 
lauffhter,  as  if  the  demons  revelled,  are  illusions  which  many  have  ex- 
perienced." 

The  illusions  of  the  English  opium*eater  are  no  longer  a  horrible  mys- 
tenr ;  they  are  explained  in  Mr.  Simpson's  paper  here  quoted. 

Mr.  Macnish,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  deservedly  popular  work  on 
sleep,t  has  given  a  chapter  on  spectral  illusions,  in  which  the  foregoing 
theory  is  adopted,  as  the  only  one  capable  of  explaining  them.  "  If  the 
brain,"  says  he,  **  be  brought,  by  internal  causes,  to  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment, which,  in  general,  is  the  result  only  of  external  impressions,  ideas 
not  less  vivid  than  sensations  ensue ;  and  the  individual  has  the  same 

*  '*  We  may  here  mention,  that  the  phrenological  explanations  of  the  dis- 
tressing affection  which  have  been  given  Miss  S.  L.,  have  had  the  happy 
eflfect  of  affording  her  much  more  composure  when  visited  by  her  phantoms 
than  she  thought  possible.  She  is  still  terrified  with  their  speaking ;  but  her 
mind,  on  the  whole,  is  greatly  eased  on  the  subiect." 

t  The  Philotophv  of  Sleep,  by  Robert  Macnish ;  2d  and  3d  editions,  ehap^ 
IV.    9ee  idso  his  Jntroduetion  to  Phrenology,  p.  196 
^  .81 
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eontciousnaM  as  if  an  impresaioQ  wero  tranmiittad  £rom  an  actaal 
through  the  senses.     In  other  words,  the  braio,  in  a  eertaio  state,  per- 
ceives external  bodies ;  and  any  cause  which  induces  that  state*  gires 
rise  to  a  like  perception,  independently  of  the  usual  cause — tbe  presence 
of  external  bodies  themselves.     The  chief  of  these  internal  causes  is  tn- 
flamrnation  of  the  brain  ;  and,  when  the  organs  of  the  perceptive  6u:iilties 
are  so  excited — put  into  a  state  similar  to  that  which  follows  actasl  iia- 
pressioos  from  without — the  result  is  a  series  of  false  images  or  soands, 
which  are  often  so  vivid  as  to  be  mistaken  for  realities.     During  sleep 
the  perceptive  organs  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  excite* 
ment.     In  dreaming,  for  instance,  the  external  world  is  inwardly  repre* 
sented  to  our  mind's  with  all  the  force  of  reality  :  we  speak  and  hear  as 
if  we  were  in  communication  with  actual  existences.     Spectral  illusiOBs 
are  phenomena  strictly  analogous ;  indeed  they  are  literally  nothing  else 
than  involuntary  waking  dreams."     Mr.  Macnish  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  a  vision  seen  by  himself :  "  In  March,  1829,  daring 
an  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  with  violent  action  in  the  braint  I  expe- 
rienced illusions  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.     They  did  not  appear  except 
when  the  eyes  were  shut  or  the  room  perfectly  dark ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  most  distressing  things  connected  with  my  illness  ;  for  it  oUiged 
me  either  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  or  to  admit  more  light  into  the  chamber 
than  they  could  well  tolerate.     I  had  the  consciousness  of  shining  and 
hideous  faces  grinning  at  me  in  the  midst  of  profound  darkness,  from 
which  they  glared  forth  in  horrid  and  diabolical  relief.     They  were  never 
stationary,  but  kept  moving  in  the  ffloomy  back-ground  :  sometimes  they 
approached  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  face ;  at  other  times  they  receded 
several  feet  or  yards  from  it.    They  would  frequently  break  into  frag- 
ments, which,  after  floating  about,  would  unite*-portions  of  one  face 
coalescing  with  those  of  another,  and  thus  forming  still  more  uncouth  anc 
abominabie  images.     The  only  way  I  could  get  rid  of  these  piiantoois 
was,  by  admitting  more  light  into  the  chamber  and  opening  the  eyes,  when 
they  instantly  vanished ;  but  only  to  reappear  when  tne  room  was  darkened 
or  the  eyes  closed.    One  night,,  when  i\^  fever  was  at  its  height,  I  had 
a  splendid  vision  of  a  theatre,  in  the  arena  of  which  Docrow,  tbe  celebrated 
equestrian,  was  performing.     On  this  occasion  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  a  dark  back-ground  like  to  that  on  which  the  monstrous  images  floated ; 
but  everything  was  gay,  bright,  and  beautiful.     I  was  broad  awake,  my 
eyes  were  closed,  and  yet  I  saw  with  perfect  distinctness  the  whole 
scene  going  on  in  the  theatre — ^Ducrow  performing  his  wonders  of  horse- 
manship-^and  the  assembled  multitude,  among  whom  I  recognised  several 
intimate  friends ;  in  short,  the  whole  process  of  the  entertainment  as 
clearly  as  if  I  were  present  at  it.     When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  whole 
scene  vanished  like  the  enchanted  palace  of  the  necromancer ;  when  1 
closed  them,  it  as  instantly  returned.     But,  though  I  could  thus  dissipate 
the  spectacle,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  accompanying  music. 
This  was  the  grand  march  in  the  opera  of  Aladdin,  and  was  performed  by 
the  orchestra  with  more  superb  and  imposing  effect,  and  with  greater 
loudness,  than  I  ever  heard  it  before ;  it  was  executed,  indeed,  with  tre- 
mendous energy.     This  air  I  tried  every  effort  to  dissipate,  by  forcibly 
endeavouring  to  call  other  tunes  to  mind,  but  it  was  in  vain.     However 
completely  the  vision  might  be  dispelled,  the  music  remained  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  banish  it.     During  the  whole  oT  this  singular  state,  I  wu 
perfectly  aware  of  the  illnsiveness  of  my  feelings,  and,  though  labouring 
under  a  violent  headache,  could  not  help  speculating  upon  them,  and  en 
deavouring  to  trace  them  to  their  proper  cause.<    This  theatrical  visios 
continued  for  about  five  hours  ;  the  previous  delusions  for  a  couple  of 
''ays.     The  whole  evidently  proceeded  from  such  an  excited  state  or  s 
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parts  of  the  brain  as  I  have  already  alluded  to.  Healiiyi  Wonder^  Form^ 
Colour,  and  Size  were  all  in  intenoely  active  operation ;  while  the  state  irf 
the  reflecting  organs  was  unchanged.  Had  the  latter  participated  in  the 
general  excitement  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  rectify  the  false 
impressions  of  the  other  organs,  the  case  would  have  been  one  of  pure 
delirium."  To  show  how  little  spectral  illusions  are  dependent  on  sight, 
Mr.  Macnish  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  blind  are  frequently  subject  to 
them  :  *'  A  respected  elderly  gentleman,  says  he,  **  a  patient  of  my  own, 
who  was  afflicted  with  loss  of  sight,  accompanied  by  violent  headaches 
and  severe  dyspeptic  symptoms,  used  to  have  the  image  of  a  black  cat 
presented  before  himt  as  distinctly  as  he  could  have  seen  it  before  he  be» 
came  blind.  He  was^troobled  with  various  other  spectral  appearances, 
besides  being  subject  to  illusions  of  sound  equally  remarkable ;  for  he 
had  often  the  consciousness  of  hearing  music  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
him,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  friends  could  convince  him  it  was 
purely  ideal."* 

There  are  persons  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  made  of  glass,  and 
who  refuse  to  sit  down,  or  assume  any  position  in  which  glass  would  not 
be  safe,-  lest  they  should  break  their  bodies  in  pieces ;  others  have  con* 
ceived  that  some  object  was  attached  to  their  nose,  or  ilhat  some  figure 
was  impressed  up#n  their  forehead ;  who  in  every  other  respect  were 
sound  in  mind.  Such  aberrations  appear  to  be  fixed  and  permanent  con- 
ceptions of  a  diseased  nature,  resulting  from  morbid  and  involuntary 
activity  of  the  organs  of  the  knowing  faculties.  The  core  will  be  a^com* 
plished  by  removing  the  organic  cause,  and  n6t  by  a  logical  demonstration 
that  the  object  does  not  exist ;  fitted  perhaps  to  convince  a  sound  under- 
'  standing,  but  altogether  inefficient  for  the  removal  of  iUasions  springing 
from  a  diseased  brain. 

Another  form  of  mental  derangement,  arising  from  internal  excitement 
of  the  organs,  is  the  tendency  to  involuntary  and  sometimes  unconscious 
manifestations  of  the  faculties.  Some,  insane  patients  talk  night  and  day 
to  themselves  ;t  and  in  hysterical  affections  the  individual  often  alter- 
nately laughs  and  cries  involuntarily.  The  last^phenomena  are  explicable 
by  the  supposition  of  different  organs  becoming  active  and  quiescent  in 
turns,  in  consequence  of  some  irregular  action  in  the  brain.  Dr.  A.  Combe 
saw  ih  Paris  a  lady  who,  when  just  emerging  from  insensibility,  occasioned 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  manifested  the  faculties  of  Wit  and  Imitation  quite 
unconsciously,  but  with  so  admirable  an  effect,  that  her  relations  were 
forced  into  fits  of  laughter,  mingled  with  floods  of  tears  for  her  unhappy 
condition  :  on  her  recovery,  she  did  not  know  of  the  exhibitions  she  had 
made.  The  organs  of  Wit  and  Imitation  were  large.  Phrenology  ac- 
counts for  such  facts  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  by  the  effects  of 
diseased  activity  of  the  organs. 

DREAMING  may  now  be  analyzed.  If  the  greater  number  of  the 
organs  remain  inactive,  buried  in  sleep,  and  if  two  or  three,  from  some 
internal  excitement  confined  to.  themselves,  become  active,  these  will 
present  the  mind  with  corresponding  conceptions,  and  their  action  being 
ftoparated  from  that  of  the  other  organs,  which,  in  the  waking  state,  |^ene- 
rally  co-operate  with  them,  the  result  will  be  the  creation  of  disjointed 
ind  fantastic  impressious  of  objects,  circumstances,  and  events ;  in  short, 

*  The  true  theory  of  apparitions  was  acutely  conjectured  by  Hobbes, 
Voltaire,  Shenstone,  and  Hume  ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  was  the 
first  to  establiith  that  such  illusions  are  the  result  of  cerebral  disorder,  although 
his  honour  has  been  claimed  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester.  See  **  Notes, 
^iefly  historical,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Apparitions,*'  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox ; 
Pkren.  Joum,,  vol.  viii.,  p.  &38. 

i  See  before,  p.  331. 
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■11  tiM  Tarimit  ph^noiiMiMi  of  dreams.  Thus  every  eiicmiisUiice  wiuch 
dif  torbs  the  orginixation  of  the  body  may  become  the  eaoae  of  dreams :  a 
heavy  sapper,  by  encttmbering  the  digestive  powers,  affects  the  brmm  pain- 
folly  by  sympathy ;  and  hence  the  spectres  and  **  chimeras  dire  *'  crested 
by  the  dreaming  fancy.  Fever,  by  keeping  op  a  morbid  exciteoieiit  in  the 
whole  system,  sustains  the  brain  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  action  ;  sad 
Itence  the  sleeplessness  which  attends  the  higher,  and  the  distoibed 
dreams  which  accompany  the  lower,  degrees  of  that  disease.  Thus  alio 
is  explained  another  familiar  fact  relative  to  the  mind.  If,  dnring  dty, 
we  have  been  excessively  engaged  in  any  particular  train  of  stadies,  it 
haunts  us  in  our  dreams.  During  day  the  organs  of  the  faculties  chiefly 
employed  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  action,  intense  mod  soetained  in 
proportion  to  the  mental  application.  By  a  general  law  of  the  coostito- 
tion,  excessive  action  does  not  subside  suddenly,  but  abates  by  insensibie 
degrees ;  on  going  to  sleep,  so  much  activity  coolinues  in  the  organ,  that 
the  train  of  ideas  goes  on ;  till,  after  long  action,  it  at  last  entirely  ceases. 

In  dreams  we  are  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  cannot 
discover  the  object  which  occasions  it.  This  may  be  acconnted  for  by 
supposing  the  omn  of  Oautioosness  to  he  violently  excited  by  some  in- 
ternal cause,  while  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  continue  asleep. 
In  other  instances  we  dream  of  seeing  the  most  alaming  or  wondeHol 
appearances  without  feeling  any  emotion.  This  seems  to  arise  from 
several  of  the  intellectual  organs  being  awake,  while  those  of  the  senti- 
mentf  remain  dormant  A  remarkable  dream  of  this  deaciiptiott  is  nar- 
rated  in  The  Pkretulogieal  JounuUt  vol.  ix.,  p.  378. 

On  inquiry  I  find,  what  indeed  might  have  been  anticipated  « jntsn, 
that  dreams  in  different  individuals  have  most  frequently  relation  to  the 
faculties  whose  organs  are  largest  in  their  brains.     A  friend,  in  whom 
Tune  is  larffe  and  Language  deficient,  tells  me  that  be  has  frequently 
dreamed  of  hearing  and  prwlocing  music,  but  very  rarely  of  composing 
discourses,  written  or  oral.    Another  gentleman,  in  whom  Language  is 
full  and  Tune  deficient,  atates  that  he  never  but  once  in  his  life  dreamed 
of  hearing  a  musical  note^  while  many  a  hiborious  page  he  has  imagined 
himself  writing,  reading,  and  speaking  in  his  dreams ;  nay,  he  has  re- 
peatedly dreamed  of  conveising  with  foreigners  in  their  own  tongue,  with 
a  degree  of  fluency  which  he  could  never  command  while  awake.    In 
the  same  way,  a  person,  in  whom  Locality  is  large,  assured  me,  that  he 
had  very  frequently  dreamed  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  enjoyed 
most  vivid  impressions  of  the  scenery ;  while  another,  in  whom  that  oigan 
is  small,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  subject     One  friend,  in  whom  Com- 
bativenes^  is  large,  told  me  that  he  had  fought  many  a  tough  and  long* 
contested  battle  in  his  dreams ;  while  another,  in  whom  that  organ  is 
moderate,  stated  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  fighting  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  his  imagination  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  murderera  whose 
heads  he  attempted  to  break  with  a  poker,  and  wakened  in  terror  at  his 
own  combative  effort. 

If,  in  persons  of  an  active  temperament,  the  reflective  oigans  chiefly 
be  exercised  during  day,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  organs  of  Form,  Locality, 
and  Colouring  to  disport  themselves  in  dreams.  I  have  known  examples 
of  hteraiy  mei^and  lawyers,  who,  in  their  dreams, 

**  Flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft,         ^ 
In  life's  morning  march  when  the  bosom  was  young," 

and  enjoyed  scenery  which  they  loved,  but  which  their  avocations  pie- 
verited  them  from  visiting  in  their  waking  hours. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  predominating  organs  ia 
''^termining  the  character  of  dresms,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Scott,  who  wai 

HSQted  in  1823,  at  Jedbargo,  for  murder.     It  is  stated  in  his  Life,  that, 
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wmie  years  before  tbe  fotal  vront^  lie  dteemed  that  he  had  eommitted  a 
murder,  mnd  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  idea.  He  frequently  spoke 
of  it,  and  recurred  to  it  as  something  ominous,  till  at  last  it  was  realized. 
The  organ  of  Destructiveness  was  large  in  hie  head,  and  so  active,  that 
he  was  an  «.nthusiast  in  poachinar,  and  prone  to  outrage  and  Tiolence  ia 
hie  habitqal  condaet.  This  activity  of  the  organ  might  exist  during  sleep, 
and  then  it  would  inspire  his  mind  with  destructive  feeUags,  and  the  dreafh 
of  murder  would  he  the  consequence.  From  the  great  natural  strength 
of  the  propensity,  he  probably  may  have  felt,  when  awake,  an  inward 
tendency  to  this  crime ;  and,  by  joining  this  and  the  dream  together,  the 
strong  impression  left  by  the  latter  on  his  mind  is  easily  accounted  for. 

I  presume,  although  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  persons  in  whom 
Cautiousness  is  smul,  and  Hope  and  BenOTolence  large,  will,  when  in 
health,  generally  enjoy  brilliant  siid  happy  dreams ;  while  others,  in  whom 
Cautiousness  is  very  large  and  Hope  small,  will  be  wading  in  difficulties 
and  wo. 

Mr.  Andrew  CarmichacI,  of  Dublin,  in  *'  An  ESssay  on  Breaming,  inclu« 
dii^  Conjectures  on  the  Proximate  Cause  of  Sleep,"*  suggests  the  idea 
that  sleep  may  be  the  chief  occasion  when  the  wasto  of  substance  in  the 
hrain  3S  repaired  by  the  deposition  of  new  particles  of  matter.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture ;  but  the  brain,  like  ereiy 
other  part  of  the  animal  structure^  is  furnished  with  bloodressels  and  ab- 
sorbents, and  is  known  to  waste  like  them :  that  the  waste  should  be 
repaired,  therefore,  is  a  fact  of  necessary  inforence ;  and  Mr.  Carmichael 
conceiTes,  that  the  period  of  sleep,  when  the  mental  functions  are  sua* 

Knded,  is  particularly  suitable  for  this  operation.    Mr.  CarmichaePs  views 
ve  been  controverted  by  Mr.  Macnish,  chi^y  on  the  following  grounds  : 
First,  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  natural  and  healthy  deposition  of  new  par- 
ticles should  caoso  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  before  such 
a  deposition  can  take  place,  there  must  be  an  augmented  circulation  of 
blood  throng  its  vessels,  and  increased  circulation  implies  increased  acti- 
▼ity.  of  function  ;  besides,  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  in  place  of  being  aog« 
mented  during  sleep,  is  greatly  diminished.  Secondly,  OnMr.  Cannicbael*s 
supposition,  that  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the  brain  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  sleep,  how  are  we  to  account  for  people  being  so  easily  awakened  » 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  assimilative  process  to  Im  so  suddenly  arrested 
or  completed.    Thirdly,  Dreaming  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory ;  for  as- 
similation must  be  svqpposed  to  take  plaee  in  the  whole  brain  at  the  same 
time,  in  which  case  the  activity  of  one  organ,  while  others  are  asleep,  is  im- 
possible.    Lastly,  and  above  all,  an  inclination  to  sleep  is  felt  immediately 
after  taking  food,  and  lon^  before  the  chyle  has  reached  the  btoodvesseis,  l^ 
which  it  is  deposited  previously  to  assimikition.t   To  these  arguments  Mr. 
Carmichael  has  pubhshed,  in  the  same  volome,t  a  very  ingenious  reply. 
The  preceding  view  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  gives  a  death-blow 
to  the  superstitious  noticmof  warnings  and  supernatural  communications 
being  now  made  to  the  mind  in  sleep ;  while  it  explains  naturally  the  oc<' 
casional  fulfilment  of  dreams,  aa  in  the  caseofSeott. 

Thus,  the  Internal  excitement  of  the  intellectual  organs  produces  con- 
ception ;  tho  ideas  conceived  always  bearing  relation  to  the  particular 
organ  or  organs  called  into  action.  This  excitement,  whtfn  morbid  and 
involuntary,  produces  fixed  conceptions  or  ideas,  which  is  a  species  of 
insani^  ;  and  the  same  excitement  taking  place  in  some  organs  during 
sleep,  while  others  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction,  produces  dreams.    When, 

*  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  liv.,  pp.  232,  324 ;  or  Transactions  of  the  Kingand 
Quien^t  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49 :  Also  Mr.  Carmichaers  Memoir 
rftkt  Life  OM  Philosophy  of  Spurxh^,  p.  91. 

t  PhnnologwU  Jowmalf  voL  ix.,  pp.  176- 181  t  AM.,  p.  31& 
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iuring  periods  of  wakofulneu,  tlie  oxettement  is  iaordiiwtely  freat,  tiio 
conception  of  spparitions  ensues.     Hence  these  pbenomena  are  ail  coo 
iiectea  in  their  csase,  however  dissimilar  in  their  external  atipearance. 

IMAGINATION.    The  metaphysicians  frequently  eoiploy  Uie  woids 
Imagination  and  Fancy,  but  neither  of  them  is  synonymoas  with  the  phn- 
nolo^eal  term  Ideality.    ImagimUion  is  defined  to  be,  «*  The  pow  of 
forming  ideal  pictures ;  the  power  of  representing  things  absent,  to  ooe*s 
self/'    In  this  sense,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  primitive  and  moot  conect, 
there  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  diflference  between  Conception  and  Imagina- 
tion. .  Locality,  Size,  Colouring,  and  Individuality,  being  active  by  com- 
mand of  the  will,  call  up  the  features  of  a  landscape,  and,  we  maj  then  be 
said  to  ameeive  it.     If  to  this  act  the  word  tsia^n^  were  applied,  and  we 
were  said  to  inuigine  a  landscape,  the  expression  would  not  be  felt  as  im- 
proper.    Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  if  he  bad  confined  Imagination  to  the 
limits  here  pointed  out,  namely,  to  **  the  power  of  representing  things 
absent,  to  one*s  self,"  would  not  have  been  censurable  for  doubting  if  it 
were  a  (acuity  distinct  from  Conception,  which  he  has  ranked  as  such. 
At  the  same  time,  his  notion,  that  "  Imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature," 
but  formed  '*  by  particular  b|ibits  of  study  or  of  business,"  is  even  on  this 
supposition  erroneous ;  for  there  is  no  miode  of  action  of  the  mind  which 
is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  however  much  it  may  be  ipipiored  by  jodiciou 
exercise.     There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  Conoeption  and  Inw- 
gination.     The  former  is  the  cool  and  methodical  representation  of  things 
absent,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  to  one's  self,     imagination  is  the  tmptu- 
Mumed  represerUaJton  of  the  same  things-— not  merely  in  the  forms  and 
arrangements  of  nature,  but  in  new  combinations  formeid  by  the  nund  itself. 
In  Phrenology,  therefore,  Conception  is  viewed  as  the  second  degree  of 
activity  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  and  Imagination  as  the 
third,     Imsgination  is  nothing  but  intense,  glowing,  forcible  concepttoos, 
proceeding  from  great  activity  of  the  intellectual*  faculties,  not  confined  to 
real  circumstances,  but  embracing  as  many  new  combinations  as  they  are 
capable  of  calling  forth.     In  this  way.  Imagination  may  be  manifested 
without  ornament  or  illustration ;  and  this  is  the  case  when  such  faculties 
as  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Causality  act  by  themselves,  unaided 
by  Ideality  and  Comparison.     Hence,  the  assertion  of  D'Alemberu*  that 
**  metaphysics  and  geometry  are  of  all  the  sciences  belonging  to  reason 
those  in  which  Imagination  has  the  greatest  share,'*  is  quite  mtelligible, 
and  may  have  been  seriously  made.    If,  in  that  philosopher,  Foni»  Site, 
Locality,  Number,  and  Causality — ^in  short,  the  faculties  which  go  to  con- 
stitute a  genius  for  mathematics  and  metaphysics— were  very  active,  he 
would  be  conscious  of  imagining,  with  great  interest  and  vivacity,  many 
new  relations  of  space,  magnitude,  and  causation ;  and,  looking  to  the 
usual  definitions  of  Imaginatioa,  he  was  entitled  to  designate  tlwae  acts 
as  operations  of  that  faculty. 

The  meuphysicians  attach  a  different  and  more  extensive  meaning  to  the 
word  Fancy,  and,  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  functions  ascribed 
by  them  to  this  supposed  power,  it  embraces  a  wider  range  than  Imagina- 
tien,  and  necessarily  implies  ornament  and  illustration.  Hence  Compa- 
rison, and  probably  Ideality,  must  be  combined  with  the  knowing  and 
reflecting  faculties  to  constitute  Fancy.  The  latter  faculties  will  call  up 
ideas  of  objects  as  they  exist  in  nature.  Ideality  will  invest  them  with 
be%uty.  Comparison  will  cull  similes  and  trace  analogies  thronghoot  the 
boundless  fields  of  space,  and  the  intellectual  compound  may  be  designaled 
as  the  creation  of  Fancy.  The  significations  commonly  attached  to  the 
'ords  Imaginntion  and  Fancy  are,  nowever.  by  no  means  precise.     The 

icoptions  of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties,  illustrated  and  diversi- 
♦  Stewart,  PrOim.  Digstrt,  to  Sup.  Bne^dop,  BrU.,  Part  i,  p.  «w 
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fied  by  Comparisou  alone,  are  frequently  desigoaAed  as  Fancy ;  and  in  this 
sense  an  author  or  orator  may  be  said  to  possess  a  brilliant  faney,  although 
Ideality  be  by  no  means  a  predominant  organ  in  his  head.  Or  the  othier 
hand,  many  passages  of  Milton  are  the  result  merely  of  the  knowing  facul 
ties  and  Caasality,  imbued  with  intense  Ideality,  and  in  them  Comparison 
supplies  but  few  illustrations ;  nevertheless,  these  are  said  to  be  highly 
imaginative,  and  certainly  are  ao.  Thus,  in  judging  of  genius,  Phrenology 
teaches  ua  to  be  discriminative  in  oar  analysis,  and  to  avoid  the  error  of 
inferring  the  presence  of  o^  the  powers  of  themiad  in  an  eminent  degree, 
because  one  great  talent  ia  possessed. 

ImpraviM€Uori  are  able,  without  study  or  premeditation,  to  pour  ont 
thousands  of  verses  impromptu,  often  of  no  despicable  quality,  upon  any 
subject  which  the  specators  choose  to  suggest.     I  have  not  seen  any  of 
these  individuals;  but  Phrenol<wy  enables  us  to  conjecture  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  their  genius.     In  the  first  place,  we  may  infer  that  they 
possess  a  high  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament,  communicating  great 
activity  to  the  brain ;  and,  in  the  next  place,^  Language,  Individuality, 
EventoaUty,  Comparison,  Ti^e,  Time,  and  Ideality  ail  large.    The  great 
and  uncommon  activity  supposed,  would  produce  the  readiness  of  concep* 
tion  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  are  the  first  requisites ;  large  endowment 
of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  would  supply  focts  and  iucideats  neces- 
sary to- give  substance  and  action  to  the  composition ;  Comparison  would 
afford   similes,  metaphors,  and  illustrations ;  Ideality  would  contribute 
elevation*  Tuue  and  Time  give  rhythm,  and  Language  afford  expression  to 
the  whole  ideas  so  formed  and  combined.    Observation  only  can  determine 
whether   these  conjectures  be  correct;  but  the  causes  here  assigned 
appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  effects — and  this,  in  a  hypothesis,  is  all  that 
can  be  expected.^ 

M  EMORY  also  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  faculties.     In  most  indivi- 
duals the  mind  has  no  power  of  calling  up,  into  fresh  existence,  the  emo- 
tions experienced  by  means  of  the  propensitiersnd  sentiments,  by  merely 
willing  them  to  be  felt,  and  hence  we  hold  these  faculties  not  to  possess 
Memory.    The  ideas,  however,  formed  by  the  knowing  and  reflecting  facul- 
ties can  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  recollection,  and  these  powers  are, 
therefore,  said  to  have  Memory.     Memory  is  thus  merely  a  mode  of  action 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties.     I  have  said  that  Conception  and 
Imagination  also  resuU  from  the  internal  action  of  these  organs  ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises.  In  what  respect  does  Memory  differ  from  themi 
The  difference  appears  to  be  this :  In  Conception  and  Imagination  new 
combinations  of  ideas  are  formed',  not  only  without  regard  to  the  time 
or  order  in  which  the  elementary  notions  had  previously  existed,  but 
even  without  any  direct  reference  to  their  having  formerly  existed  at  all. 
Memory,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  new  conception  of  impressions 
previously  received,  attended  with  the  idea  of  past  time,  and  conscious- 
ness of  their  former  existence ;  and  it  generally  follows  the  order  of  the 
events  as  they  happened. 

Each  organ  enables  the  mind  to  recall  the  impressions  which  it  served 
at  first  to  receive.  Thus,  the  organ  of  Tune  will  recall  %otes  formerly 
heard,  and  give  the  memory  of  music.  Form  will  recall  figures  previ- 
ously observed,  will  give  the  memory  of  persons,  pictures,  and  crystals, 
and  will  produce  a  talent  for  becoming  learned  in  maHers  connected  with 
such  objects.  Individuality  and  Eventuality  will  confer  memory  for  facts, 
and  render  a  person  skilled  in  history,  both  natural  and  civil.  A  person 
in  whom  Causality  is  powerful,  will  possess  a  natural  memory  for  meta- 
fhysics.  Hence  there  may  b|B  as  many  kinds  of  memory  as  there  are 
knowing  and  reflecting  faculties ;  and  an  individual  may  have  great 
memory  for  one  class  of  id«as,  and  very  little  for  another ;  George  Bidder 
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^  mttmtl  and  spontaneous  excitement  for  its  execution*  It  is  know% 
that,  after  Che  mind  has  become  dead  to  the  recollection  of  recent  occur* 
rences,  it  recalls,  with  great  vivaciiy»  the  igipressions  of  youth  and  boyish 
years.  These  were  imprinted  at  a  time  when  the  whole  system  was  ex* 
tremely  susceptible,  and  subsequently  have  been  often  recalled  ;  and  hence 
perhaps  it  is  that  the  organs  are  capable  of  resuming  the  state  correspond^ 
ing  to  them,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  capable  of  retaining  impressions 
from  events  happening  when  their  vigour  has  decayed. 

The  doctrine,  that  memory  is  only  a  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculties^ 
is  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  diseases  which  particularly  excite  tho 
hrain.  Sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  disease,  the  most  lively  recol« 
lection  of  things  will  take  place,  which  had  entirely  escaped  from  tho 
memory  in  a  state  of  health.  **  A  most  remarkable  example  of  this  kind 
occurred  some  years  ago  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  A  man  was  brought 
in,  who  had  received  a.  considerable  injury  of  the  head,  but  from  which 
he  ultimately  recovered.  When  he  became  convalescent,  he  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  no  one  about  him  could  comprehend.  However,  a  Welsh 
milk-woman  came  one  day  into  the  ward,  and  immediately  understood 
-  what  he  said.  It  appeared  that  this  poor  fellow  was  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  from  his  native  country  about  thirty  years.  In  the  course  of 
that  period  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native  tongue,  and  acquired  the 
£nglidh  language.  But  when  he  recovered  from  his  accident,  he  forgot 
the  language  he  had  been  so  recently  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  and 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  that  which  he  had  originally  acquired  and 
lost  !*'^  Such  a  fact  as  this  is  totally  inexplicable,  on  any  principle  except 
that  of  the  existence  of  organs  by  which  the  faculties  are  manifested  : 
for  it  could  not  be  the  mind  itself  which  was  affected,  and  its  faculties 
impaired  by  the  fever,  or  which  recovered  long  lost  knowledge  by  the  in- 
fluence o[  disease.  At  the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  such  an  effect 
is  produced  is  entirely  unknown.  Old  people,  when  feeble,  often  relapsa 
into  the  use  of  the  dialect  of  their  youth. 

The  case  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  communicated  by 
Dr.  Dewar  to  the  Hoyal  Society,  and,  although  highly  interesting,  is  at 
present  inexplicable : 

In  a  **  Report  on  a  communication  from  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  on 
Uterine  Irritation,  and  its  effects  on  the  female  constitution,"!  Dr.  Dewar 
states,  that  **  It  is  a  case  of  mental  disease,  attended  with  some  advan- 
tageous manifestations  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  these  manifesta- 
tions disappeared  in  the  same  individual  in  the  healthy  state.  It  is  an 
instance  of  a  phenopdenon  which  is  sometimes  called  doubU  consciousness^ 
but  is  more  properly  a  divided  consciousruss,  or  double  personality t  exhibit- 
ing, in  some  measure,  two  separate  and  independent  trains  of  thought, 
and  two  independent  mental  capabilities,  in  the  same  individual ;  dach 
train  of  thought  and  each  capabilitv  being  wholly  dissevered  from  the 
i  other,  and  the  two  states  in  which  they  respectively  predominate  subject 
te,  ^  frequent  interchanges  and  alternations.'' 

me  The  patient  was  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  the  affection  appeared  immedlaielv 
id  I  before  puberty,  and  disappeared  when  that  state  was  fully  established. 
faiT.It  lasted  from  the  2d  of  March  to  the  lUh  of  June,  1815,  under  the  eye 
an  ofif  Dr.  Dyce.  **  The  first  symptom  was  an  uncommon  propensity  to  fail 
e  will,  sleep  in  the  evenings.    This  was  followed  by  the  habit  ol  talking  in  her 

The  fa 

•  U*  Tupper's  Inquiry  into  OalVs  System,  p.  23;  Good's  Study  of  Mediantt 

'™P"'?:  edit.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  190  ;  and  Article  Delirium,  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in  Cyclop. 
usceptm\^^^  jlfej.^  vol.  i.,  p.  506.  Dr.  Prichard  adds  to  his  account  of  the  cai« 
;eiVe  an&ViM^y  statement,  which  was  first  given  to  Mr.  Tupper,  has  btc&>eoii 

*  is  an  exeA  xq  the  writer  of  this  article  br  a  personal  witnsss.'* 

■*mepon^t%d  to  the  Royal  Seeisty  in  Februavy*  1822. 
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deep  <m  these  occasions.  One  evening  she  fell  asleep  in  this  manner, 
imagined  herself  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  went  throagh  the  ceremonj  of 
baptising  three  children,  and  gave  an  appropriate  extempore  prayer.  Her 
mistress  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  on  which  she  awoke,  and  appeared 
unconscious  of  everything,  except  that  she  had  fallen  asleep,  of  whkb 
she  showed  herself  ashamed.  She  sometimes  dressed  herself  and  the 
children  while  in  this  state,  or,  as  Mrs.  L.  called  it,  •  dead  slteep ;'  an- 
swered questions  put  to  her,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  under- 
stood the  question ;  but  the  answers  were  often,  though  not  always, 
incongruous."  One  day,  in  this  state,  she  **set  the  breakfast  with 
perfect  correctness,  with  her  eyes  shut.  She  afterward  awoke  with  the 
child  on  her  knee,  and  wondered  how  she  got  on  her  clothes.*'  Sometimes 
the  cold  air  awakened  her,  at  other  times  she  was  seized  with  the  affec- 
tion while  wslking  out  with  the  children.  **  She  sang  a  hymn  delightfully 
in  this  state,  and,  from  a  comparison  which  Dr.  Dyce  had  an  opportunity 
of  making,  it  appeared  incomparably  better  done  than  she  could  accom- 
plish when  well.'* 

**  In  the  meantime  a  still  more  singular  and  interesting  symptom  began 
to  make  its  appearance.     The  circumstances  tohkh  occurred  during  the 
paroxysm  were  completely  forgotten  by  her  when  the  paroxysm  teas  over^ 
but  were  perfectly  remembered  during  subsequent  paroxysms  ;*'  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  I  have  introduced  the  case  under  the  head  of 
Memory.     "  Her  mistress  said,  that,  when  in  this  stupor  onsnbsequent 
occasions,  she  told  her  what  was  said  to  her  on  the  evening  on  which 
she  baptized  the  children.'*    Other  instances  of  i^«  kind  are    given. 
**  A  deuraved  fellow-servant,  understanding  that  she  wholly  forgot  every 
transaction  that  occurred  during  the  fit,  clandestinely  introduced  a  yooog 
man  into  the  house,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost  rudeness,  while  her 
fellow-servant  stopped  her  mouth  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  otherwise 
overpowered  a  vigorous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her,  even  during 
the  influence  cf  her  complaint.     Next  day  she  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
collection even  of  that  transaction,  nor  did  any  person  interested  in  her 
welfare  know  of  it  for  several  days,  till  she  was  in  one  of  her  paroxysms, 
when  she  related  the  whole  facts  to  her  mother.    Next  Sunday  she  wu 
taken  to  the  church  by  her  mistress,  while  the  paroxysm  was  on  her. 
She  shed  tears  during  the  sermon,  particularly  during  the  account  given 
of  the  execution  of  three  young  men  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  described  in 
their  dying  declarations  the  dangerous  steps  with  which  their  career  of 
vice  and  infamy  took  its  commencement.    When  she  returned  home,  she 
recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  quite  amazed  at  the  questions  pat 
to  her  about  the  church  sermon,  and  denied  that  she  had  been  in  any 
such  place  ;  but  next  night,  on  being  taken  ill,  she  mentioned  that  she 
had  been  at  church,  repeated  the  words  of  the  text,  and,  in  Dr.  Dyce*s 
hearing,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical  narrative  of  the  three 
young  men,  by  which  her  feelings  had  been  so  powerfully  affected.     On 
this  occasion,  though  in  Mrs.  L.'s  house,  she  asserted  that  she  was  in 
her  mother's." 

Drs.  Dyce  and  Dewar  do  not  give  any  theory  to  account  for  these 
very  extraordinary  phenomena.  They  mention  that  the  girl  complained 
of  confusion  and  oppression  in  her  head  at  the  coming  on  of  the  fits, 
and  that,  after  the  periodical  discharge  had  been  fairly  established,  the 
whole  symptoms  disappeared.  We  are  unable  phrenologically  to  throw 
more  li^ht  on  the  case  than  these  gentlemen  have  done  ;  and  the  onlj 
conclusion  which  seems  to  arise  from  it  is,  that,  before  memory  can  exist, 
the  organ  must  be  affected  in  the  same  manner,  or  be  in  a  state  analogooi 
to  that  in  which  they  were  when  the  impression  was  first  received.  This 
mfersnce  is  supported  by  several  other  facts.     Dr.  Abel  mformed  me  «f 
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in  Irish  porter  to  a  warehouse,  who  for^t,  wben  eober,  whtt  he  hid 
lone  vrhen  drunk ;  bat,  being  drunk,  again  recollected  the  transactions 
^f  hia  former  state  of  intoxication.     One  one  occasion,  being  drank,  he 
lad  lost  a  parcel  of  some  Talue,  and  in  his  sober  moments  could  give  no 
iccouQt  of  it.    Next  time  he  was  intoxicated  he  recollected  that  he  had 
oft  the  parcel  at.  a  certain  house,  and  there  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had 
remained  there  safe,  and  was  obtained  on  his  calling  for  it.     The  same 
phenotaena  present  themselves  in  the  state  of  somnambulism,  produced 
t>y  animal  magnetism,    in  the  works  on  this  subject  it  is  mentioned,  and 
ibe  lact  haa  l^en  confirmed  to  me  by  a  very  intelligent  friend  who  has  ob- 
served it  in  Paris,  that  a  person  who  is  magnetiz^  so  as  to  produce  the 
magnetic  sleep  termed  somnambulism,  acquires,  like  the  girl  in  Aberdeen, 
a  new  consciousness  and  memory  ;  he  does  not  recollect  the  transactions 
of  his  ordinary  state  of  existence,  but  acquires  the  power  of  speaking  and 
of  thinking  in  his  induced  state  of  abstraction  from  the  external  world. 
When  thia  state  has  subsided^  all  that  passed  in  it  is  obliterated  from  the 
memory,  while  the  recollection  of  ordinary  events  is  restored.     If  the 
magnetic  state  be  recalled,  memory  of  the  circumstances  which  formerly 
happened  in  that  state  is  restored ;  and  thus  the  individuals  may  be  said 
to  Uve  in  a  sute  of  divided  consciousness.     In  this  country  the  doctrine 
of  animal  magnetism  is  treated  with  the  same  contempt  which  was  for- 
merly poured  on  Phrenology.    I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  merits ; 
but  several  eminent  French  physicians  entertain  a  favourable  opii^on  of 
them,*  and  the  circumstance  now  stated,  of  alternating  memory  and 
forgetfulness,  not  only  is  mentioned  in  the  books  on  this  subject  which  I 
have   consulted,  but  has  been  certified  to  me  as  true  by  a  gentleman 
whose  understanding  iJs  too  acute  to  allow  me  to  believe  that  he  was 
deceived,  and  whose  honour  is  too  high  to  admit  of  his  deceiving  others. 
These  facts  cannot  at  present  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  way ; 
but,  by  communicating  a  knowledge  of  their  existence,  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  them,  and  future  observations  and  reflection  may  ultimately 
throw  liffht  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hewett  Watson  has  published  a  valuable  essay  on  the  peculiarities 
of  memory,  in  the  29th  number  of  The  PhrtnoU^ieol  JowrnalA    It  is 
nnphilosophical,  he  remarks,  to  use  such  phrases  as  a  good  metmny  or  a 
great  numory,  these  expressions  being  susceptible  of  very  different  inter- 
pretations.    With  the  view  of  drawing  the  attention  of  phrenologists  to 
the  necessity  of  exactness,  in  their  deecriptions,  he  specifies  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  memoiy,  throwing  out  at  the  same  time  suggestions 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  they  depend.     "  For  the  more  easy  illostra- 
tion,"  says  he,  *^it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  the  varieties  of 
memory  in  two  leading  subdivisions,  which  may  be  termed  *  Simple  Me 
mory,'  and  *  Memory  by  Association.'     Simple  memory  is  that  wherein 
the  idea  of  a  sound,  colour,  object,  or  event  appears  to  recur  directly  and 
spontaneously ;  as  for  instance,  having  once  seen  a  house  or  a  tree,  and 
the  idea  or  mental  impression  returning  afterward,  we  are  then  said  to 
remember  it.     Memory  depending  on  association  is  indirect,  and  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  we  can  scaree  think  of  the  summer  sky,  or  the 
rosea  that  bloom  beneath  it,  without  immediately  remembering  the  con- 
cave form  and  blue  tint  of  the  former,  or  the  peculiar  shape  and  blushing 
dyes  of  the  latter.    The  inseparable  connexion  that  comes  to  be  esta- 
blished between  the  arbitrary  sounds  and  shapes  used  in  speech  and  wri- 
ting, and  various  mental  ideas,  so  that  the  mere  sound  or  sight  of  a  word 

*'See  Mr.  Colqahoun*s  translation  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Animal  Magnetism ;  Georget,  De  la  Phyai* 
sim  du  Syslenu  Nerveu^,  tome  i.,  p.  21(7;  and  The  Cyclapmdia  of  ProctictU 
Medkme,  artiole  SomnambuluII.  t  VoU  vii.,  p.  812. 
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inevitably  recalls  its  appropritto  idea,  ia  another  fiuDilMr  iltoaiitiott  af 
'Riemory  by  aaaociation.    Sach  asaodationa  vary  from  the  closest  poawMi 
approximation  with  aimple  memory  to  th^  moat  remote,  inccmgnioaa,  and 
anificial  asaociationa  that  exiat. 

**  To  commence  with  Simple  Memory.    One  of  the  moat  atrikin^  vane- 
ties  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  thia  diviaion,  ia  that  wherein  an.individiial  is 
capable  of  remembering  a  grtat  number  of  ideaa,  whether  they  be  cfaiedy 
of  ihapea,  aoanda,  objects,  colours,  or  whatever  else.     The  rememhnnee 
of  them  may  be  lasting  or  tfanaitory ;  it  may  be  orderly  or  without  ana^ge- 
ment ;  the  individual  may  be  rapid  or  alow  in  reprodaciriff  imiMreaaicMifl 
previously  formed.    Such  a  memory,  in  abort,  may  be  indraDiteljr  varied 
in  every  other  respect,  excepting  that  named  aa  ita  diatingaishing  mark, 
viz.,  the  multiplicity  of  ideaa  remembered.     I  hare  aeen  several  individa- 
ala  exhibiting  a  memory  of  this  kind,  but  varying  greatly  anaoi^  tfaemselvef 
in  the  duration,  deameaa,  readiness,  and  other  peculiaritiea  of  the  ideas 
remembered.    It  is  this  variety  which  ia  commonly  meant  by  the  fieqnent 
expreasions  '  a  good '  or  *  a  ^reat  memory,*  althoagh  by  no  meana  invs' 
riably  ao.     It  appears  essential  to  attaining  a  first  rank  in  naost  depait- 
menta  of  acience  and  Uterature,  and  is  the  variety  which  led  Gsll  to  tbs 
discovery  of  the  intellectual  organa,  the  condition  on  which  it  dopends 
seeming  to  be  large  organic  developement.    They  who  take  in  and  remeBk- 
ber  the  greatest  number  of  ideas  at  once,  whether  the  same  ideas  bt 
remembered  for  a  long  period,  or  be  ahortly  aopplanted  by  others,  have; 
caterit  paribuM,  the  largest  organic  developement.     I  have  observed  is 
botanists,  having  Language  and  Individuality  but  moderately  developed, 
the  power  of  n^membering  for  a  long  period,  and  with  accuracy,  a  limiied 
number  of  planta,  their  nameaand  peculiar  diatinctive  characteristics,  as, 
for  instance,  those  of  a  particular  garden,  district,  or  coontrj  ;  bitc,  m 
expanding  their  range  of  observation,  thev  forget  the  former,  af^MneiitJ/ 
from  a  difficulty  of  retaining  a  multiplicity  of  ideaa  in  a  amali  orgar. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  will  write  ayatama  embracing^  the  whole  of  tbs 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  implies  an  amount  of  individaa]  knowledgs 
almost  incomprehensible  to  a  small  developement.    The  mask  of  Sir 
James  Smith,  whose  principal  botanical  akill  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  tbs 
various  names  which  botanists  and  othera  had,  at  different  periods,  applied 
to  the  same  plant,  ahows  Language  to  have  been  large,  and,  m  conssqaases, 
he  remembered  many  names.     Individuality  and  Form  are  both  well  de- 
veloped, but  theae  two  organa  I  have  aeen  relatively  aaperior  in  sooie  of 
the  best  tpeciJU  botanists  of  Britain,  who  remember  the  planta  themsdvei 
better  than  their  names.    This  variety  of  memory  would  be  appropriatair 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  extensive,    Aa,  however,  it  depeiida  essea- 
tially  on  large  organic  developement,  which  aearcely  any  person  poaaesses 
in  every  faculty,  this  memory  is  more  or  less  partial,  that  is,  limited  ia 
respect  to  the  kind  of  ideas  remembered ;  so  that,  in  order  to  characte- 
rize it  with  precision,  it  would  be  necessary  to  aay,  an  extensive  memorf 
of  words,  of  colour,  of  sounds,  or  whatever  elae  it  might  happen  to  be. 
Many  persons  mistake  the  limit  in  kind  for  one  of  degree  only,  and  huasot 
in  general  terms  their  deficiency  of  memory,  when  in  reality  they  possess 
an  extensive  memory  for  one  mnge  of  ideaa  combined  with  a  limited  aie- 
mory  for  another ;  the  deficiency,  being  moat  felt  by  the  incoavenience 
it  occasions,  is  taken  aa  the  general  icriterion.     Exercise  dtoems  te  ban 
less  influence  on  this  variety  than  it  has  over  others  presentljr  to  be  amb- 
tioned,  probably  more  infloenciiw  the  direction  than  the  quantity  <if  ideas 
remembered.      Linnssus,  Sheridan,  Newton,  Johnson,  Duvier,  and  Sii 
Edward  Coke  may  furnish  examples  of  the  extensive  memory,  and  that 
chiefly  in  one  particular  range  or  direction. 

"  A  second  variety  of  memory  ia  that  of  men  who  are  ea^hle  o 
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r«neiHbenng  what  th«y/«e,  hflar,  or  do  dttinng  a  vtrf  hmg  pemi  ; 
mental  impressions  appear  to  bid  defiance  to  time,  and  to  bear. its  daily 
attritions  almost  withoat  change.  Whether  the  subj^ts  remembered  be 
few  or  many,  and  of  whaJtever  kind  or  nature,  still  mental  images  of  them 
OBce  formed  remain  deep  and  distinct.  Individuals  endowed  with  this 
variety  of  memory  in  its  highest  degree,  will  often  converse  nearly  as  easily 
and- correctly  of  oceorrences  years  gone  by,  as  others  do  of  those  which 
happened  hot  a  week  before.  There  are  boys  who  will  learn  their  school 
tasks  with  ease  and  rapidity,  but  javt  as  easily  and  rapidly  forget  them  ; 
the  leison  which  was  perfect  last  week,  is  to-day  a  dim  and  scarce  per- 
ceptible outline  of  something  that  has  once  been,  but  is  now  almost  effaced 
from  the  8oft>moolded  tablets  of  memory. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  6nd  some  of  their  school-fellows,  whose 
tasks  are  the  same,  wkuMe  instructions  are  scarce  in  the  slightest  degree 
different,  yet  in  this  respect  attended  with  the  most  dissimilar  resQlts« 
'Fhe  task  of  last  week  or  month  is  nearly  as  fresh  in  memory  as  though 
*t  had  been  learned  hut  yesterday,  and  they  wonder  how  others  can  forget 
•o  quickly,  while  these  in  turn  are  astonished  that  such  retentiveness  ^f 
memory  caii  exist  in  any  one.  It  seems  yet  an  unsolved  problem  on  what 
organic  peculiarity  this  depends.  That  it  is  not  attributable  to  size,  or 
at  ieast  to-sixe  alone,  every  day's  experience  must -assure  us  ;  and  ali 
that  can  at  present  be  suggested  in  re^rd  to  it  is,  that  quality  rather  than 
quantity  of  brain  ia  the^  condition'  whereon  it  is  dependent.  It  seems  to 
be  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  slownesa  in  action,  a 
'want  of  that  rapidity  in  the  flow  of  ideas  eharacteristie  of  the  next  variety 
to  be  mentioned.  The  slowness  and  tenacity  may  perhaps  depend  oa 
the  same  peeultarity  in  the  composition  or  quality  of  brain,  the  retentive* 
ness  of  former  ideas  being  connected  with  the  slowness  in  acquiring  new 
ones.  On  reading  this  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  a  ease  was  men* 
tioned  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  learning  to  repeat  long  paaaagee  in  a 
short  ipaee  of  time,  found  that  he  very  soon  forgot  them,  and  that,  when 
acquired  with  more  slowness,  they  were  long  remembered.*  It  would 
appear  from  this,  that  the  slowness  in  acquiring  ideas  ia  an  antecedent  to 
retentiveness ;  we  are  scarcely  authorized  to  say  a  cau9ty  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may,  and  most  Ukely  do,  depend  on  some  (general  or 
temporary )  constitutional  condition  checking  rapidity.  The  epithet  reten- 
tive would  pretty  correctly  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  and  distin- 
guish it  from  the  former,  with  which  it  may  or  may  not  be  combined*  I 
have  noticed  it  in  men  with  a  limitedt  as  well  as  in  those  who  possess  an 
extensive,  memory ;  but,  c4Uens  foribtUf  it  seems  most  marked  in  such 
individuals  as  engage  in  the  smallest  vaiietv  of  pursuits ;  whether  itia 
an  effect  or  a  cause  of  nnilbrmity  in  taste  and  pursuit  may  admit  of  doubt. 
The  inhabitanta  of  the  country  seem  to  remember  with  more  tenacity 
than  such  as  live  in  large  towns ;  and  certainly  they  are  more  apt  to 
imbibe  idea*  with  slowneas  and  deliberation.  Joined,  with  an  extensive 
memory,  it  constitutes  the  man  of  knowledge,  and  is  therefore  an  essential 
element  in  forming  a  scientific  character,  but  will  scarcely  make  a  witty 
or  showy  one.  -  Joieph  Hume,  Julius  Osaar,  and  perhaps  Napoleon,  may 
he  cited  as  examplej»  of  it. 

**  A  third  variety  of  Simple  Memory  ia  characterized  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  previous  ideas  axe  reproduced  in  the  mind.  One  after  another, 
or  one  dozen  after  another  dozen,  previous  thoughts  and  impressions  are 
renewed,  and  come  floating  athwart  the  mental  eya  in  perpetual  change* 

*  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  p.  100,  mentions 
the  case  of  an  actor  who,  on  an  emergency,  committed  his  aart  to  memory 
with  surprising  quickness,  but  in  a  very  short  time  completely  forgot  tt» 
Those  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  learned  with  aloWness  and  dqlib^ 
/ation,  were  accurately  retained  for  many  years. 
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•bflitv  Md  McgwiaiL  Tl^y  laay  srise  in  a  len^ar,  connected,  and  sjrt 
tamatic  seriat,  or  be  poarad  forth  in  tha  moat  miiad  and  heterogencoo* 
aaMmMagaa,  lika  the  muUitiidinoiia  oUa  podrida  of  a  masquerada^  or  iha 
andlaaaly  varied  huea  and  objecta  of  an  eztenaiTO  landscape.  Rapidity 
of  ideaa  ia  the  eaaential  character  of  thia  modification.  Whether  aoch 
idaaa  be  eorrect  or  erroneoaa,  limited  or  general,  connected  or  diaoiderad, 
aaama  to  be  determined  by  other  eonditiona  different  from  thoae  on  which 

depends  the  mere  quickness  of  their  roproductioo Lai^  Xjaogaage 

and  Individnalicj,  with  great  rapidity,  tend  to  promote  panning^  and  tt»t 
atjFia  of  wit  deaignated  aa  *  good  thioga,'  *  apropoa  remarka,'  *  clever  hits,' 
dic.»  which  I  have  aeeo  greatly  manifeated  when  the  organ  called  Wit 
has  been  of  very  moderate  developement.  It  is  perhaps  this  rapidky  of 
mamoiy  occnrring  in  cases  of  deficient  develofMment  of  Concentrative- 
ness  that  cansea  what  is  commonly  termed  *  far-fetched  wit,'  or  that  con- 
junction of  widely  dissimilar  and  unrelated  ideas  called  up  by  rapidity 

unrestrained  by  concentrated  action Rapidity  of  memory  ia  probably 

infloential  in  determining  to  the  production  of  poetry,  being  evinced  in  the 
variety  of  its  imagery,  and  what  one  of  the  fraternity  has  well  exemplified 

iu  the  expression  '  thronging  fancies.' Rapidity  in  ezceea,  implying  a 

perpetual  transition  of  ideas,  incapacitates  for  acience ;  hence  we  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  first  rank  in  science  and  poetry,  or  science  and  wit,  in  the  aame 
person.  Intermediate  gradations  may  unite  both  in  nearly  equal  degree, 
in  noticing  the  former  variety,  I  had  suggested  the  rarity,  if  not  incompa- 
tibility, of  tha  rapid  and  the  retentive  memoriea  coeziatiog  in  a  crest 
degree ;  but  waa  informed,  on  reading  the  remark,  that  ProCeasor  Mes- 
sounte,  of  Bologna,  combinea  both  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  Torbal 
memory.     The  nervous  temperament  aeema  instrumental  in  giving  this 

auality  of  brain,  or  perhaps  might,  with  more  correctness,  be  regarded  as 
le  effect ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  poculiar  to  the  dark  vartetiea  of  that 
temp«rament :  some  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  rapid  memory  I  have 
met  with  occur  in  persona  of  light  complexion.  An  appropriate  mode  of 
distinguishing  this  modification  of  memory  from  thote  previooaly  mea- 
tione^  would  be  by  attaching  to  it  the  epithet  ramd.  Miss  Pratt,  quoted 
in  the  phrenological  works  as  an  example  of  large  Individuality,  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance  of  rapid  comoined  with  extensive  memory  of  objocts 
and  occonences. 

"  Nearly  allied  to,  but  by  no  means  always  coexistent  with,  the  rapid 
memory  is  rtadinas  of  memory,  or  the  power  of  immediately  directing 
it  to  any  given  subject.  There  are  men  or  co;i8iderable  rapidity  and  diver- 
sity of  i£as,who,  if  suddenly  asked  the  simplest  question  concerning  any 
matter  not  just  then  occupying  their  thoughts,  find  great  difficulty  in 
turning  the  current  of  their  ideas  into  a  new  channel,  or  opening  a  new 
spring.  They  thus  seem,  both  to  themselves  and  others,  to  be  remarkably 
deficient  in  memory.  Inequality  of  developement  probably  tends  to  in- 
crease this  peculiar  defect,  bat  it  appears  to  me  that  Concentrativeness 

and  Secretiveness,.  one  or  both,  are  alao  concerned. I  have  but  fe«r 

observations  on  the  developement  of  individuals  whose  memory  preteou 
this  modification,  but  it  seems  in  perfection  when  large  Secretiveness, 
Concentrativeness,  and  the  anterior  lobo,  especially  Individuality,  aie 
combined  with  rapidity,  and  to  be  proportionally  injured  by  the  abduction 
of  any  one  of  these  requisites.  I  have  seen  an  instance  of  thia  prompt- 
ness of  memory  in  a  case  where  the  knowing  organs,  particularly  Individo- 
ality  and  Eventuality,  with  Secretivenesa,  were  large,  Concentrativenen 
and  the  reflecting  organs  rather  above  moderate,  with  a  medium  degree 
of  rapidity  and  retentiveness  of  memory.  The  epithet  readjf  or  jnvatpl 
my  designate  this  variety  of  memory,  which  probably  occuned  in  Buikei 
Pitt,  Cufran,  and  Sheridan. 
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'*To  the- preceding  pecnliaritiee  of  memory  there  yet  remaine  to  be 
added  another,  which,  from  its  inflaence  over  memory,  by  associatioiii  may 
be  viewed  as  the  transition  and  connecting  link  between  the  two  artificial 
divisions  here  made.  I  mean  partial  memory,  or  that  limited  to  particular 
ranges  of  ideas.  The  connexion  between  partial  memory  and  proportion- 
ate developement  of  the  cerebral  organs  is  so  completely  one  of  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  Phrenology,  that  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  about  it  here ;  but  wo  must  never  lose  sisht  of  the  fact,  that 
partial  memory,  dependent  on  this  cause,  is  exhibited  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  ideas,  as  those  of  colour  in  contradistinction  to  shape,  or  shape  in 
opposition  to  d4men8ions,^and  not  merely  in  the  peculiar  direction."' 

JUDGNtENT,  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  belongs  to  the  rkflbctino 
faculties  alone.     The  knowing  faculties,  however,  may  also  be  said  to 
judge  ;  the  faculty  of  Tune,  for  example,  may  be  agreeably  or  disagree- 
bly  affected,  and  in  this  way  may  judge  of  sounds  ;  but  Judgment,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  perception  of  adaptation,  of  relation, 
of  fitness,  or  of  the  connexion  between  means  and  an  end,  and  belongs 
entirely  to  the  reflecting  powers.     These,  as  well  as  the  knowing  faculties, 
have   Perception,  Memory,  and  Imagination."  Causality,  for  example,  - 
perceives  the  relation  of  cause  and  efi^ct,  and  also  retnembers  and  ima' 
ffines  thsLt  relation,  just  as  Locality  perceives,  remembers,  and  imagines 
the  relative  position  of  objects.  ■  Hence,  Judgment  is  the  decision  of  the 
reflecting  faculties  upon  the  feelings  furnished  by  the  propensities  and  sen- 
timents, and  tfpon  the  ideas  furnished  by  the  whole  intellectual  faculties. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  strictly  phrenological  analysis  of  Judgment ;  but 
this  term,  in  the  popular  sense,  haa  a  more  extensive  signification.     It  is  a 
common  observation  to  say  of  an  individual,  that  he  possesses  an  acute 
or  even  profound  intellect,  but  that  he  is  destitute  of  judgment.     This 
apparent  paradox  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.     First :  by  **  an  acute  or 
profound  intellect  **  is  frequently  meant  a  great,  but  limited,  talent,  which 
would  refer  to  some  of  the  knowing  faculties.     Thus,  a  person  may  be 
distinguished  for  ability  in  maihemaiics  or  painting,  and  not  be  eminent 
for  reflection  or  judgment,  in  the  stricter  sense.     There  is,  however,  a 
second  explanation,  which  is  preferable.     To  judge  of  the  line  of  conduct 
proper  to  be  followed  in  the  affairs  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  feel  correctly 
as  well  as  to  reason  deeply  ;  or  rather,  it  is  tfior^  necessary  to  feel  rightly 
than  to  reflect.     Hen^e,  if  an  individual  possess  very  powerful  reflecting 
faculties,  such  as  Lord  Bacon'  enjoyed,  and  be  deficient  in  Conscientious- 
ness, as  his  lordship  seems  to  have  been,  he  is  like  a  fine  ship  wanting  a 
helm,  liable  to  be  carried  from  her  course  by  every  wind  and  current. 
The  reflecting  faculties  give  the  power  of  thinking  profoundly,  but  Con- 
scientiousness and  the  other  sentiments  are  necessary  to  furnish  correct 
feeling,  by  which  practical  conduct  may  be  regulated.     Indeed,  Lord 
Bacon  affords  a  striking  example,  how  poor  an  endowment  intellect — even 
the  most  transcendent — is,  when  not  accompanied  by  upright  sentiments. 
TJiat  mind  which  embraced,  in  one  comprehensive  grasp,  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  and  pointed  out,  with  a  surprising  sagacity,  the  modes  in 
which  they  might  best  be  cultivated — that  mind,  in  short,  which  antici- 
pated the  progrress  of  the  human  understanding  by  a  century  and  a  half- 
possessed  so  little  judgmenif  so  little  of  sound  and  practical  sense,  as  to 
become  the  accuser,  and  even  defamer,  of  Essex,  his  early  patron  and 
friend ;  to  pollute  the  seat  of  justice  by  corruption  and  bribery  ;  and  to 
stoop  to  the  basest  flattery  of  a  weak  king,  all  for  the  gratification  of  a 
contemptible  ambition.    Never  was  delusion  more  complete.     He  fell  into 
an  abyss  of  degradatioU  from  which  he  never  ascended ;  and  to  this  day 
the  darkness  of  bis  moral  reputation  forms  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
brUliancv  of  his  intellectual  iame.     There  was  here  the  most  evident 
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defect  otjudgmeni  ;  and  wHh  siieh  lellectiiig^were  a*  ha  possessod,  Uie 
•oarce  of  hie  errore  eould  lie  only  in  the  eeatimentey  deficieDcj  in  eone 
of  which  prevented  him  from  feeling  rightly,  and  of  coarse  withheld  firoo 
his  understanding  the  data  from  which  sound  conclusions  respecting 
conduct  could  be  drawn. 

In  common  life  the  effect  of  the  feelings  in  originatinfj^  ofMoion  ia  by  &i 
too  little  attended  to.     We  freqoently  hear  persons  carrying  on  aqgxj 
disputations,  with  a  view  to  convince  each  other's  understandings ;  when, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  their  difference  lies  in  a  feeling,  so  that,  if  U  cookl  be 
made  the  same  in  both*  no  disagreement  would  exist.     It  is  conunon  in 
such  cases  to  say,  "  My  sentiments  are  entirely  different  from  yonrs  i"  s 
form  of  expression  which  is  strictly  philosophical,  and  harinooizes  with  the 
•xplaaation  now  given :  but  the  parties  do  not  perceive  that  a  *'  sentiment," 
in  the  strict  sense,  or  in  popular  language  a  **  feeling,**  cannot  be  comma- 
nicated  by  argument ;  and  hence  they  maintain  the  controveray  by  la 
address  to  the  understanding  alone,  and  generally  with  no  eatisfactoiy 
result.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  persons  meet,  whose  propensities  tod 
sentiments  harmonize,  their  **  sentiments,''  in  the  popular  sense^  genenliy 
coincide,  although,  in  the  depth  of  their  intellectual  powers,  there  may  be 
considerable  disparity.    In  estimating,  therefore,  the  degree  of  sound  sad 
practical  judgment  for  the  affairs  of  life,  the  good  sense  or  mother-wit,  of 
any  individual,  we  ought  not  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  forehead  alooe, 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  exclusively  the  seat  of  judgment ;  but  to  look 
first  to  the  temperament,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  activity  o(  the  brain, 
and  next  at  the  combination  of  organs ;  for  we  shall  invariably  &nd  aouod 
sense  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  an  equable  developement  of  all  ths 
organs,  those  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  rather  predonunatiog. 
There  are  tben  no  exaggerated  and  no  defective  powers ;  so  that  no  de- 
sires assume  an  undue  ascendency,  and  no  emotions  are  so  feeble  as  not 
to  be  adequately  experienced.    This  combination  is  rare,  and  hence  high 
practical  sense  is  more  uncommon  than  great  partisl  talent.     A  peraoa 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as. possessing  the  forehead  of  an  idiot,  who  yet  had 
conducted  himself  with  remarkable  prudence  andsuccess  in  trade,  and,  fay 
his  estimable  qualities,  had- gained  the  esteem  of  the  little  circle  in  which 
he  moved.    On  examination,  I  found  a  fine  nervous  and  sanguine  tern* 
perament,  and  a  forehead  greatly  retreating  indeed,  but  with  a  fall  deve- 
lopement of  the  knowing  organs ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  region  of  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  the  former  were  found  in  fair  proportioa, 
with  an  excellent  developement  of  the  latter.    Conscientiousness,  Vene- 
ration, Benevolence,  Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesiveness,  and  Cautious- 
ness were  all  large ;  and  the  sources  of  his  prudence,  good  sense,  and 
amiable  qualities  were  at  once  apparent.    To  show  that  Phrenology  and 
the  head  were  not  at  variance,  I  inquired  into  his  powers  of  logical  or 
profound  argumentation ;  when  his  friend  said,  that,  although  he  was  fond 
of  reading,  his  acquainUnces  were  surprised  that  he  never  learned  the 
meaning  of  a  great  many  plain  words ;  and,  on  asking  what  these  were^ 
I  found  them  to  be  abstract  terms  and  expressions,  significant  of  ideas 
formed  by  Causality  and  Comparison.    The  individual  in  question  not 
only  could  not  reason  consecutively,  but  in  ordinary  discourse  misapplied, 
and  seemed  not  to  understand,  the  terms  now  adverted  to.     This  wss 
exactly  what  a  phrenologist  would  have  predicted. 

In  describing,  therefore,  the  eflbct  of  the  reflecting  faculties  inordinary 
life,  I  would  say  that  the  propensities  and  sentiments  furnish  the  chief  do- 
sires  which  prompt  to  action,  and  the  feelmgs  which  regulate  conduct ; 
while  reflection,  widiout  being  able  to  alter  their  nature,  judges  of  tbs 
SMitives  presented  by  them  to  its  consideration^*taking  in  an  extent  of 
n«W»  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  iniellectaal  o^au 
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The  intellect  becomes  acqtatnted  witir  the  mental  facitlties  and  their  de* 
aires,  with  the  external  world,  and  with  the  relations  subsisting  between  il 
and  the  mind,  and  jndsfes  of  the  means  by  which  the  desires  may  obtaia 
gratification,  and  also  of  the  consequences  of  indulgence  ;  and,  by  pre- 
senting a  prospect  of  good  t»i  evil  as  the  ultimate  result,  it  thus  constitutes 
the  regulating  and  directing  power.  The  influence  of  the  propensities 
and  aeo timet) ts  in  biassing  the  judgment  may  be  thus  explained :  If  Cau- 
tiousness be  excessively  large  and  Aope  small,  this  combination  will  pre- 
aent^dismal  forebodings  to  the  mind ;  and  the  understanding  will  not  be 
able  to  alter  the  feelings  so  as  to  render  cheery  and  brilliant  scenes  which 
they  tinge  with  melancholy  and  gloom.  If  Hope  be  very  large  and  Cau- 
tiousness very  small,  then  the  most  delusive  anticipations  of  felicity  will 
be  suggested,  and  the  understanding  will  see  objects  under  this  impression. 
lf%  again,  both  Cautiousness  and  Hope  be  large,  each  will  furnish  its  own 
emotions  on  the  objects  of  contemplation ;  and  the  understandinj^  now 
having  fcwo  views,  will  possess  elements  forjudging,  and  be  able,  by  com- 
parioff,  to  come  to  a  sound  determination  between  them.  Hence,  as 
already  observed,  a  sound  practical  judgment  is  the  result  of  a  favourable 
combination  of  all  the  organs,  sustained  by  an  active  temperament  and 
experience. 

If  these  princif^es  be  correct,  they  enable  us  to  explain  why,  among 
lawyers,  a  bad  pleader  sometimes  makes  a  good  judge,  and  vwe  vena. 
To  a  pleader  intellect  and  propensity  are  more  essential  than  Conscien- 
tiousness. To  a  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  great  moral  organs  are  indis** 
pensable  ;  for,  without  an  ample  developement  of  them,  -his  intellect  is 
liable  to  be  led  astray  by  subtleties  and  false  views,  and  in  his  decisions 
the  grand  element  of  justice  will  be  wanting.  I  have  noticed,  that,  where 
Conscientiousness  is  -large  in  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  pleading  a  bad  cause, 
he  cannot  avoid  betraying,  by  his  natural  manner,  his  impression  that  he 
is  in  the  wrong.  He  in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient,  views  all  cases  as 
questions  of  opinion,  and  contends  for  victory  with  that  ardour  which  the 
other  can  display  only  when  advocating  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  -same  prineiples  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  a  very  im- 
portant regulation  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  our  country—* I  mean  the 
requisite  <^  unanimity  in  juries  in  civil  causes.     If  two  individuals  were 
constituted  umpires  on  a  claim  of  damages  for  defamation,  and  if  one  of 
them  possessed  from  nature  an  immense  Love  of  Approbation— judging 
from  his  own  feelings,  he  would  rather  suffer  death  than  live  defamed ; 
while  the  other,  if  he  was,  by  natural  constitution,  extremely  deficient  in 
this  sentiment,  could  pass  his  days  unmoved  by  the  censures  or  applauses  of 
the  world :  and  the  two  could  not,  by  any  efforts  of  their  understandings, 
come  to  view  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  same  light,  or 
agree  about  the  amount  of  dami^es  which  would  constitute  an  equitable 
compensation  for  the  slander.    The  one  must  either  surrender  his  con- 
science to  the  other,  or  allow  a  third  party  to  decide  between  them ;  for 
real  unanimity  is  excluded  by  the  veiy  constitution  of  their  minds.     No 
exercise  of  the  understanding  will  produce  it.     Even  the  intellectual  per- 
ceptions of  jurymen  differ.     If  one  be  very  deficient  in  the  reflecting 
organs,  he  will  forget  the  inferential  evidence  and  conclusions  as  fast  as 
they  are  stated  to  nim,  and  hence  he  may  regard  a  point  as  not  proved, 
which  appears  demonstrated  to  another  in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are 
large.     It  is  difficult  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  that  legislature  which  is 
so  ignorant  of  the  human  mind  as  to  imagine  that  men  can  by  argument, 
if  they  will,  arrive  at  one  conclusion  in  such  cases ;  or  which,  if  it  knows 
that  they  cannot  agree,  nevertheless  conceives  it  profound  and  beneficial 
to  require  a  verdict  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind-^ 
to  produce  aa  appearance  of  vnanimity,  where  the  aub$$ante  Is  wMttahip 
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able.  Many  arguments  hav«  been  broaght  fcBfrward  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  this  question :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  mode  of  judging  of  it 
afforded  by  Phrenology  carnes  us  to  the  ultimate  pnneiptes  at  once.  If 
it  be  naturally  in  the  power  of  men,  by  honest  efforts,  to  see  qneetioos 
of  conduct,  such  as  occur  before  jury-courts,  in  the  same  light,  then 
unanimity  should  be  required ;  but  if  this  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment 
be  excluded  by  nature,  it  is  mere  imbecility  to  pretend  to  bring  it 
about  by  an  act  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  nature  prevails  here  as 
in  every  other  case;  for  all  sensible  jurors,  before  commencing  their 
deliberations,  arrange  that  the  minority  shsU  yield  to  the  majority  ;  and 
the  only  effects  of  the  law  are  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  some  very  ob- 
stinate or  very  wicked  individual  to  force  his  fellows  into  the  adoption 
of  his  opinion — ^which,  from  his  standing  alone,  will,  on  the  ordinaiy 
chances,  bepUced  at  an  extreme  point  in  the  scale  of  absurdity  ;^-orel8e 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  parties,  by  depriving  them  altogether  of  a  verdict 

It  hss  been  said,  that  the  requisite  of  uuanimity  produces  attention  ia 
the  jury  to  the  case,  and  discussion  of  the  subject  among  themselves. 
This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  true,  but  even  with  every  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  discussion,  unanimity  in  general  is  morally  impossible. .  The^ 
are  not  obvious  questions  of  evidence  or  right,  in  which  all  men  may 
agree,  that  comes  most  frequently  before  courts  of  justice ;  but  difficult 
cases,  in  which  the  most  conscientious  and  enlightened  may  differ  in 
opinion.  Out  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  there  is  always  a  risk  chat  two 
or  more  may  be  the  antipodes  of  moral  and  intellectual  coostitotioa  ts 
each  other.  Under  the  present  system. such  individuals  must  yield  un- 
convinced.  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  leaving  oat  the  extremes,  and  re- 
quiring a  majority  of  three«iburths,  or  some  such  proportion,  the  advantages 
of  discussion  would  be  gained,  and  the  evil  of  the  great  body  of  the  jury 
being  forced  into  a  verdict  by  one  obstinate  individual,  might  be  avoided. 
A  proposition  uolunUNrily  assented  to  by  nine  men  out  of  twelve,  would 
be  nearer  the  troth  than  one  modified  by  mutual  concessions  to  concih'atc^ 
hut  not  to  satitfy^  the  whole. 

Having  now  discussed  the  metaphysical  faculties  of  Perception,  Con- 
ception, Imagination,  Memory,  and  Judgment,  and  shown  them  to  be 
merely  modes  of  action  of  the  faculties  disclosed  by  Phrenology,  with 
which  the  metaphysicians  were  unacquainted,  I  proceed  to  notice  sevetal 
other  mental  operations  and  affections,  which  make  a  figure  in  the  coat- 
mon  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  to  refer  them  also  to  their  princi* 
pies  in  this  science. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  means  the  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its 
own  existence  and  operations.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  denies  that  it  is  a 
power,  or  anything  different  from  sensation,  emotion,  or  thought,  exist- 
ing at  any  moment  in  the  mind.  It  gives  us  no  intimation  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  organs,  and  reveals  to  us  only  the  operations  of  our  own  rainds^ 
leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  regarding  the  mental  affectiona  of  others, 
where  they  differ  from  our  own.  Hence,  by  reflecting  on  consciousness, 
which  the  metaphysicians  chiefly  did.  as  their  means  of  studyins  the 
mind,  we  can  discover  nothing  concerning  the  organs  by  which  the  lacal^ 
ties  act,  and  run  great  risk  of  forming  erroneous  views  of  human  nature, 
by  supposing  mankind  in  general  constituted  exactly  like  ourselves. 

Each  organ  communicates  consciousness  of  the  feelings  and  ideu 
which  it  serves  to  manifest :  thus,  if  the  organ  of  Tune  be  extremely  de* 
ficient,  the  individual  will  not  be  able  to  attain  consciousness  of  melody ; 
a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  is  extremely  small,  will  not  be  con- 
scious of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  or  of  its  obligations ;  one  in  whom 
Veneration  is  very  feeble,  will  not  be  conscious  of  the  emotion  of  piety. 
If  we  place  individuals  so  constituted  in  situations  reqairing  vivid  CQ» 
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flcioasness  efihete  emotions  fur  fhe  dtieetkm  <tf  thea*  «oiMl«et,  we  eheil 
be  disappointed.  The  raetaphjateisnt  wh<r  studied  the  philosophy  of 
nind  by  reflecting  on  their  own  conscionsness,  could  not  succeed  in  dts- 
<:overing  the  primitive  Realties,  because  they  were  not  conscious  of  those 
whose  organs  were  very  deficient  in  their  own  brains,  nor  of  those  which  did 
aot  give  their  impulses  in  the  retirement  of  a  philosophical  study ;  such  as 
Ootnbativeness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness.  Farther,  conscious- 
aess  being  single,  they  could  not  discover  a  plurality  of  powers  attached 
•o  a  variety  of  organs.  (!)n  the  other  hand,  when  the  organs  are  large  and 
«he  temperament  active,  intense  consciousness  of  the  corresponding  feel- 
ings and  ideas  is  experienced ;  and  some  persons,  mistaking  the  emotions 
arising  in  this  manner  from  Wonder,  Venerationf  and  other  faculties,  for 
supernatural  communications,  fall  into  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  why  consciousness  is 
single  when  the  organs  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  external  and  intemd,  are 
double.     There  are  cases  on  record  of  double  consciousness,  apparently 
firotn   the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  being  in  opposite  conditions. 
**  Tiedemaan,"  says  Dr.  Spuntheim,  *'  relates  the  case  of  (me  Moser,  who 
-was   insane  on  one  side,  and  observed  his  insanity  with  the  other.     Dr. 
Gall  attended  a  minister  similarly  afflicted :  for  three  years  he  heard 
himself  reproached  and  abused  on  his  Jeft  side  ;  with  his  right  he  com- 
nronly  appreciated  the  madness  of  his  left  side — ^sometimes,  however,  when 
feverish  and  unwell,  he  did  not  judge  properly.     Long  after  getting  rid 
of  this  singular  disorder,  anger,  or  a  greater  indulgence  in  wine  than  usual, 
induced  a  tendency  to  relapse."*     "&.  Caldwell  states,  in  allusion  to  these 
instanees,  that  **  another  case  perfectly  analogous,  produced  by  alsll  from 
a  horsSf  exists  in  Kentucky,  not  far  from  Lexington."t     I  have  received 
a  ecmimanication  of  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  from  a  gentleman  who  was 
the  subject  of  it.   In  a  letter,  dated  S5th  June»  1836,  the  Reverend  R  -— — 
B  — -  writes  to  me  thus :  **  ITon  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  persons  being 
deranged  with  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  setting  themselves  right 
with  the  other.     Gall  and  Tissot,  I  think,  both  mention  snch  cases.     A 
circumstance,  however,  of  this  kind  occarred  to  iAyself  a  few  months 
ago,  which  may  perhaps  strike  you  as  singnlar.     I  was  reading  in  my  bed- 
room one  night,  after  a  day  of  unusually  hard  labour  and  excitement. 
Ail  at  once  1  seemed  to  read  my  author  with  two  minds.    To  speak 
more  intelligibly,  1  read  at  the  same  time  a  sentence  in  my  ordinary  way, 
t.  e.,  I  understood  the  sense  of  what  I  was  reading  in  a  plain,  matter-of- 
fact  way,  and  I  read  it  likewise  in  a  more  than  usually  imaginative  way. 
There  appeared  to  be  two  distinct  minds,  in  fact,'  at  work  at  the  same  pege, 
at  the  same  time,  which  continued  after  I  closed  my  book  and  went  to 
bed.    The  next  morning  the  sensation  was  gone,  and  I  have  not  dis- 
tinctly experienced  any tmng  of  the  kind  since.    -Do  you  not  think  that  a 
different  state  of  activity  in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain—perhaps 
in  the  region  of  IdeaUty  and  Marvellousness — ^inay  account  for  this?    it 
is  certainly  different  from  what  is  called  double  vision,  for  I  felt  conscious 
of  reading  only  one  page.*'    Additional  facts,  illustrative  of  divided  con- 
scioi^aess,  are  given  at  pages  102  and  869. 

Iv  nas  been  argued  by  some  skeptics  that  the  human  mind  possessee-no 
certain  knowledge;  because,  not  only  the  senses  and  nnderstandiag 
occasionally  deceive  us,  but  even  Consciousness  itself  gives  false  tnttma- 
tions :  thus,  a  man  whose  Ic^  has  been  amputated,  is  sometimes  con- 
scious, years  after  the  operation,  of  a  pain  in  the  toe  of  the  lost  ioot ;  ar 
a  paliert  suffering  under  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  feels  no  uneasiness 
in  it,  but  is  conscious  of  a  pain  at  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder.  The 
answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  each  nerve  and  facuky  has  received  a 

*  PkrenoUgy,  p.  37.  f  BUmtnU  sf  Pkfm^hgf,  Sd  edition,  p.  9^ 
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definh*  conitikotion,  in  riitQe  of  whieb  it  giv««  eertaia  intitnatioas  wbea 
effected  in  a  particiiUir  mumer ;  when  the  nenre  of  the  toe,  for  example, 
it  affected,  the  ner? e  itself  givee  conscioufness  of  pain,  acc<Mnpaiiied  by 
an  instinctive  reference  to  its  seat.     After  the  leg  has  been  aai|ratated, 
part  of  the  nerve  remains,  and,  when  affected  in  the  same  iiiaaiier  aa 
while  the  toe  existed,  it  communicates  the  impression  which  belonged  to 
it  in  its  entire  state.    In  this  there  is  no  deception ;  becaase  the  nenre 
'which  originally  intimated  pain  in  the  toe,  is  affected  in  the  simie- manner 
as  it  was  when  the  toe  existed.     In  like  manner,  the  liver  itaelf  poaeesoca 
little  sensibUitj,  but  the  phrenic  nerve  which  is  ramified  on  it  commani- 
cates  with  the  shoulder ;  and  the  nerve,  being  highly  eenaitive,  is  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  produces  pain  in  the  ehoul^r.     The  nerve 
in  Uiis  case  is  really  affected,  and  the  pain  is  the  correct  indication  of  its 
stale.     It  is  the  office  of  Causality  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  affec- 
tions, that  of  Consciousness  being  limited  to  the  intimation  of  the  sen- 
sations themselves.     Every  derangement  of  an  organ  of  sensatioB  or 
perception  is  accompanied  by  disorder  of  consciousness  to  a  correspond- 
wg  extent :  thus»  in  jaundice  the  mind  has  eoosciousness  of  all  objects 
being  yellow ;  in  cases  like  that  of  Miss  S.  L.,  detailed  on  p.  3S9,  there 
is  consciousness  of  distuibed  equilibrium ;  in  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr. 
Macnish,  p.  361,  consciousness  of  hearing  music  exists ;  but  Causality 
refers  these  perceptions  to  diseases  as  their  causes.     When  the  deraoge- 
meat  embraces  the  organs  of  Causality  themselves,  the  {lower  of  discrirai- 
nating  the  impression  to  be  a  morbid  one  is  lost,  and  insanity  is  established. 

It  would  be  of  much  practical  utility  to  teach  individuals  the  depen- 
dence of  c<msciousness  on  the  states  of  the  mental  organs,  as  a  means  of 
iudacing  them,  when  under  morbid  excitement,  to  distrust  their  own  im- 
pressions, and  seek  relief  from  seitsible  advisers.     In  the  present  systeo 
of  edacatioo,  the  connexion  of  the  feelings  and  intellect  wiUi  material 
organs  is  so  totally  overlooked,  and  every  emotion  and  perception  is 
represented  as  so  purely  mental,  that,  when  these  become  exalted  or  dis- 
ordered, it  is-  extremely  difficult  to  enable  the  individual  to  comprehend 
how  they  can  be  delusive,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  corporeal  conditions: 
and  hence  he  suffers  much  uneasiness  in  seeret,  avoids  recourse  to  a  phy- 
sician,  and  persists  in  acting  on  his  morbid  impressions  as  if  they  were 
sound ;  till  at  last  disease  is  permanently  established,  which,  under  mors 
enlightened  guidance,  might  easily  have  been  averted,  or  cut  short  at  its 
commencement. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  feeling  of  personal 
identity  indicated  by  the  pronoun  /  is  connected  with  a  particular  oigan, 
or  the  result  of  the  general  action  of  the  whole  organs.  The  reader  19 
referred  to  what  is  said  on  this  subject  on  pages  1(&,  185,  318. 

ATTENTION  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  consists  merely  in  the 
application  of  the  knowing  or  reflecting  faculties  to  their  objects.  Hias, 
the  faculty  of  Tune,  excited  by  melody,  attends  to  notes ;  Cansality,  ad- 
dressed by  a  demonstration,  attends  to  the  steps  of  the  argument ;  and 
the  other  faculties  of  the  intellect,  in  like  manner,  attend  to  their  varioas 
objects.  Concentrativeness  gives  continuity  to  the  impressions  of  the 
fualties,  Individuality  and  Eventuality  direct  them  to  their  objects,  and 
Firmness  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  application — and  these  ^atly  aid 
attention ;  but  still  attention,  in  itself,  is  a  mere  act  of  the  different  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  not  the  attribute  of  any  particular  power,  esta- 
nlished  exclusively  for  its  production. 

ASSOCIATION.  The  metaphysicians  have  endeavoured,  by  reflecU 
mg  on  their  own  consciousness,  to  discover  universal  laws,  by  which  dis 
succession  of  ideas  in  mankind  in  general  is  regulated.  They  imagini 
•ur  tbougbu  to  fi>Uow  sash  olhef  in  an  established  order,  and  have  at* 
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tempted  to  find  out  the  caoset  and  eircomstances  which  determine  the 

train.     Saccess  in  auch  an  attempt  appears  to  me  to  be  imposaible.     If 

we  wished  to  ascertain  the  laws  bywhich  the  sacceaaion  of  notes  emitted 

by  an  ^olian  harp  is  regulated,  we  should  endeavour  to  discover  the 

causes  which  produced  them.     Similar  causes,  acting  in  similar  circnm- 

stanees,  produce  similar  effects ;  but  if  we  vary  one  circumstance  out  of 

a  thouaAQd,^we  cannot  calculate  on  the  result.     Now,  the  causes  which 

determine  the  socceaaion  of  notes  from  an  iEdlian  harp  are,  the  structure 

of  the  harp,  the  impetus  of  the  air,  and  the  order  in  which  it  excites  the 

varioua  strings.    Render  all  these  circumstances  the  same  in  the  case  of 

every,  harp,  and  the  same  succession  of  notes  may  be  assuredly  predicted. 

But  if  the  air*  that  emblem  of  inconstancy,  doee  not  blow  twice  with  the 

same  force  on  the  same  spot  in  a  month,  or  will  not  excite  the  same 

strings  twice  in  the  same  order  of  succession  in  a  year ;  and  if  no  two 

^ohan  harps  can  be  made,  in  every  particular  of  atring,  ibrm9  and  sub* 

stance,  alike — who,  by  observing  the  notes  arising  from  one  harp,  will 

succeed  in  unfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  notes  from 

^Elolian  harps  in  general  may  be  determined,  whatever  may  be  their  sisev 

structure,  and  number  of  strings,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 

are  placed  ?     This  illuatratien  is  completely  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 

intellectual  faculties.     Ideas  are  affections  of  tiUse,  just  as  notes  are  affec* 

tions  of  the  strings  of  the  harp.     These  affections  may  arise  from  the 

internal  activity  of  the  facuhies,  or  from  impressions  made  on  them  by 

external  objects ;  and  there  is  as  little  regularity  in  the  order  in  which 

the  excitement  occurs,  as  in  the  breathing  of  the  air  on  the  strings.     And, 

lastly,  if  harps  may  vary  in  structure,  human  beings  do  positively  differ 

in  the  relative  strength  of  their  powers.    Hence  the  same  impressions 

must  produce  very  different  effects,  or  introduce  very  different  ideas  into 

minds  dissimilarly  constituted  ;  and  how,  amid  such  a  countless  variety 

of  causes*  can  similarity  of  e&cts  be  expected  1 

If  we  place  a  number  of  persons  on  a  hilUtop,  say  Arthur's  Seat,  over* 
looking  a  champaign  country  and  the  sea,  and  bid  each  declare  hia 
thoughts,  we  shall  find  that  one,  with  Ideality  predominant,  will  think 
ef  the  maffoificence  of.  nature,  the  boundless  extent  of  the  ocean,  the 
vastness  of  the  mountains ;  and,  on  recalling  the  scene,  these  ideas  and 
emotions  will  be  associated  with  it  in  hia  mind  :  another,  with  great 
Causality  and  Constmctiveness,  and  little  Ideality,  will  admire  the  skill 
which  he  sees  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  and  the  ships :  one,  with  Benevolencelarge,  will 
think  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the  plain : 
another,  with  Acquisitiveness  active,  will  thmk  how  the  various  branches 
of  industry  will  pay :  one,  with  a  strong  Veneration,  will  probably  take 
occasion  to  admire  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God  ;  and  some  youth- 
ful lover  may  seize  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  remoteness  of  the  spot 
from  human  observation,  to  declare  a  passion  for  the  lovely  companion 
of  his  excursion.     Now,  the  metaphysician  expects  to  find  out  laws,  by 
which,  on  Arthur's  Seat  being  afterward  mentioned  in  the  presence  df 
these  individuals,  the  traiir  of  the  thoughts  of  each  in  relation  to  it  will 
be  regulated ;  and  he  hopes  to  arrive  at  this  result,  by  studying  the  train 
which  arises  in  his  own  mind  on  the  hill  being  referred  to  as  an  object 
of  thought.     Such  an  expectation  must  necessarily  be  futile.     Each  of 
the  individuals  supposed  wonld,  on  the  mention  of  the  hill,  experience  a 
train  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  first  impressions  which  he  received 
from  it,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  these.    Ai  well,  there* 
fore,  (to  use  the  words  of  an  ingenious  phrenologist,)  may  we  expect,  by 
studying  the  forms  and  hues  of  the  clouds  which  flit  along  the  sky  to-day, 
'  to  be  able  to  discover  laws  by  which  their  soeeession  wiU  be  regulated 
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to-morrow ;  gs,  by  refioetmg  on  the  ideas  which  pats  lo  ono  mind,  to 
discover  links  of  association,  by  which  ideas  in  the  minds  of  mankind  in 
general  will  be  uiiformly  connected,  and  introdaced  in  a  determinate 
succession. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  EUmetUs  of  the  PhUowphy  of  the  Human  Mmit 
(chap.  T.,  part  ii.,  sect,  iii.,)  speaks  of  **  the  association  of  ideas  operating 
in  producing  new  principles  of  action,"  and  names  avarice  as  quo  of  them. 
He  says,  that  ^  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thia  principle  of  action  is  artifi- 
cial ;"  (p.  392.)    In  the  same  page  he  adds,  that  **  there  mnst  be  some 
limit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of  association  cannot  possibly  be  carried ; 
(m  the  eiplanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  /omuitioH  of  neta  pritidpies  ef 
aetum,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  there  are  i>ther  principles  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  mind.    The  great  question,  then,  is,  when  are  we 
arrived  at  this  hmitt  or,  in  other  words,  when  are  we  arrived  "  (mot  ai 
the  primUite  faeuUUe^  htU)  **  at  the  simple  and  original  Uujoe  of  our  con« 
stitution  1"    ^  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments,*'  says  be,  *'  which  it 
enables  us  to  purchase,  that  money  is  originally  desired ;  and  yet,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  associated 
with  it,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake ;  and  even  continues  to  be 
an  object  of  onr  pursuit  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish  for  tboee  enjoy- 
ments which  it  enables  us  to  command.**    The  erroneous  nature  of  tlue 
mode  of  philosophizing  may  be  illustrated  by  directing  our  attention  'to  the 
mental  organs.     Is  it  conceivable  that  any  habits  of  association  siioaM 
create  a  new  organ  1  and  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Stewart*s  hypodieeis  neces- 
sarily leads  to,  if  by  jnrineijdee  ofaetian  he  means  Acuities  of  the  mind. 
The  love  of  distinction,  for  example,  is  a  primitive  desire  arising  from 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  it  has  a  specific  organ.     Money  serves  to  gra- 
tify this  desire.     According  to  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  there  is  no  organ 
giving  rise  to  the  love  of  money :  but,  in  consequence  of  '*  the  agree- 
able impressions  which  are  associated  with  it,**  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
the  love  of  distinction,  the  love  of  money  becomes  itself  a  new  principle 
of  action ;  and,  as  all  principles  of  action  have  organs,  it  must  be  presuined 
to  create  an  organ  for  itself.     This  new  organ,  we  must  suppose,  causes 
money  **  to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit  long  aftor  we  have  lost  all  relish 
for  those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command,"  and  which  first 
called  the  organ  into  existence. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Stewart  never  saw  clearly  the  difference  between 
primitive  faculties  and  their  modes  of  action,  and  that  he  did  not  compre- 
hend the  real  philosophy  of  association.     The  new  principles  of  action  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Stewart  and  other  metaphysical  authors  to  be  produced  by 
association,  are  either  primitive  propensities  or  sentiments,  which  they 
have  erroneously  imagined  to  be  factitious,  or  the  results  merely  of  com- 
binations in  action  among  the  primitive  powers.     Mr.  Stewart,  as  we  have 
seen,  describes  the  love  of  money,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  states  con- 
science, as  new  principles  of  action  produced  by  association,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  referrible  directly  to  primitive  faculties  having  distinct  oigans. 
Mr.  Stewart  regards  the  power  of  Taste  as  a  faculty  formed  by  particular 
habits  of  study ;  whereas  Taste  is  not  a  primitive  faculty  at  all,  but  the 
result  of  harmonious  action  in  the  primitive  powers.     Mr.  Stewart  also, 
as  remarked  on  p.  258,  confounds,  throughout  his  writings,  primitive 
faculties,  modes  of  action,  laws  of  action,  and  results  of  combinations  of 
faculties ;  mistsking  the  one  for  the  other,  and  applying  the  same  language 
to  all,  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  set  conaistencv  at  defiance. 

Although  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  any  law  or  principle  rvgulatmg 
the  association  of  one  idea  with  another,  the  mutual  influence  of  oi^ans 
by  association  is  determinate.  There  are  also  natural  associations  be* 
tween  certain  external  objects  and  the  internal  faculties  :  and,  lastly,  arti>  ■ 
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licial  ««tociatioxM  may  be  formed  betweea  ob|ecU  and  the  feeliof  •  ef  the 
mind  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  constitution  of  these  aseociationt 
are  ascertainable  and  interesting.  Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  briefly  intp 
these  laws  of  association. 

F'irsi^  in  regard  to  single  organs.  Each,  by  freqnently  repeating  any 
given  mode  of  action,  eemes  to  perform  it  with  greater  facility  and  rapi- 
dity. For  every  idea  formed  and  every  emotion  felt,  there  most  be  an 
affection  of  an  organ.  If,  therefore,  any  organ  has  been  trained  to  act  in 
a  certain  manner-— as  the  orean  of  Language  to  repeat  cestatn  verses,  or 
the  organ  of  Tone  Co  reproduce  a  certain  air— it  will  acquire  additional 
facility  in  repeating  the  act ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  verses  or  notes  will 
be  preaented  in  the  order  of  succession,  or  be  associated,  so  that,  when 
one  it  produced,  the  others  will  have  the  tendeney  to  follow  in  the  accus* 
tomed  order  of  succession. 

Secondly,  We  are  able  to  perform  anew,  when  we  wish  to  do  so,  aqy 
▼olnntary  omtion  which  we  have  performed  before.  This  shows  that  the 
nervee  cif  motion  are  so  associated  or  connected  with  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  aa  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  will. 

In  the  ^kird  place,  by  conceiving  an  object  in  distress,  we  can  raise  the 
emotion  of  pity  in  the  mind  ;  by  conceiving  a  splendid  scene  in  nature, 
we  can  excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty  produced  by  Ideality ; 
by  reading  a  terrific  story,  we  are  able  to  experience  the  chilling  emotiotts 
oi  fear  creeping  along  the  nerves.  These  facts  point  out  a  close  connex- 
ion between  the  oigans  of  intellect  and  those  of  the  different  propensitiea 
and  sentiments.  Indeed,  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  the  closest  rela> 
tion  between  its  different  parts  is  perceived,  combined  with  arrangements 
for  separate  functions ;  but  this  is  connexion  rather  than  association. 

Farther,  in  surveying  the  cerebral  organs,  we  perceive  them  to  be 
beautifully  associated,  in  point  of  arrangement,  for  the  purpose* of  mutual 
assistance  in  their  action.     **  When  I  iMgan/*  says  Mr.  8coit\^  '^  to  con* 
sider  the  schedule  or  map  presented  to  us  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
I  could  at  tirst  see  none  of  this  beauty  in  it.     In  looking  over  their  list  of 
powers,  I  could  observe  no  order  or  connexion  between  them.     The  whole 
preaented  to  me  a  rude  appearance,  quite  different,  as  I  then  thought, 
from  what  is  commonly  found  in  nature.    After  a  more  attentive  conside*- 
ration,  however,  light  began  to  dawn  upon  roe,  and,  beginning  to  consider 
the  faculties  in  a  certain  way,  and  to  group  them  after  a  certain  order,  the 
whole  gradually  formed  themselves  before  me  iato  a  system  of  surprising 
symmetry ;  and,  like  the  disjointed  parts  of  an  anamorphosis,  when  seen 
from  the  proper  point  of  view,  collecting  themselves  into  one  elegant  de- 
sign, delighted  me  with  the  appearance  of  that  very  order  and  beauty  which 
I  should  beforehand  have  expected  to  find  in  them.     In  a  scheme  such  as 
this,  where  we  find  powers  which  are  analogous,  which  resemble  one 
another  in  their  nature  and  uses,  or  which  act  upon,  and  co-operate  with, 
one  another,  or  mutually  aid  and  assist,  or  control  and  balance,  eachodier, 
we  should  natnrally  expect  the  organs  of  these  powers  to  be  situated  near 
one  another,  and  in  such  a  way  as  either  to  adjoin,  or  at  least  to  admit  of 
an  easy  coBununication.     Accordingly,  we  find  thia  to  be  the  case.*'    Im- 
mediately above  Amativeness,  for  example,  we  see,  in  the  bust,  Philopro- 
genitiveness,  giving  the  love  of  off«pring,  and  Adhesiveness,  producing 
the  propensity  to  attachment,  the  three  together  constituting  the  group 
of  the  domestic  feelings.     Next  to  them  we  find  Combativeness  as  if  there 
were  no  dearer  objects  than  those  for  which  our  courage  could  be  exerted. 
Adjoining  to  Combativeness  is  Destructiveness ;  the  former  giving  bold- 

•  {X>»enMUion»  on  Pkrenaingy^  as  t^fmding  a  SytUmatie  Vuw  of  Human  iVe* 
hm.  Edinburgh,  1822.  Dr.  Gall  has  a  section  on  this  subject,  Surtoo  Fom 
NsM  dtt.  Corvtou,  tome  iii.,  p.  20^. 
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nets  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  latter  pattmg  peril  in  the  onset,  naA  tfaieei. 

ening  him  with  destraction. 

Amid  the  difficulties  of  life  it  is  necessary  to  use,  not  only  caution,  bnt 
aUo  so  much  of  secrecy  regarding  our  own  purpoees,  as  not  to  cany  "  oor 
hearts  on  our  sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at,"  and  we  find  Secretiveaess 
sarmounted  by,  and  in,  juitaposition  with  Cautiousness. 

Turning  to  the  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  find  Veneration)  which 

{reduces  the  tendency  to  religion,  sunounded  by  Benevoleiice,  Hope, 
^erteTerance,«nd  Justice ;  or  the  foontains  of  the  whole  chairities  and 
duties  of  life  associated  in  a  group,  and  beantifuUy  arranged  lor  reciprs- 
cai  aid  and  combined  action. 

We  find  Ideality  apivoaching  these,  but  a  little  below  them,  yet  so  near 
to,  and  above,  Gonsiructiveness  as  to  elevate  ito  designs.  Ideality  alas 
adjoins  to  Wit  and  Tune,  as  if  to  give  soul  and  fancy  to  poetry. 

In  like  manner,  we  find  the  organs  which  simply  perceive,  or  the  know- 
ing or^ns,  arranged  together,  uong  the  superciUvy  ridge,  and  thoee  ef 
reflection  occupying  the  summit  of  the  forehead,  like  4he  powers  which 
govern  and  direct  the  whole. 

Mr.  Scott,  after  exhibiting  these  views,  observes,  that  snch  an  aixange- 
ment  is  more  beautiful,  systematic,  and  appropriate,  than  human  ingenuity 
could  have  devised  ;  and  taken  in  connexmo  with  the  fact,  that  the  ctgnM 
were  discovered  at  different  times,  and  in  separate  situations,  and  tbat 
order  and  beauty  appeared  only  after  the  ultimate  filling  up  of  the  grela 
part  of  the  brsin  had  taken  place,  it  affords  a  strong  argument  a  friari,  that 
the  organs  were  iuewtrtd,  not  momuAy  and  that  the  system  is  the  work 
of  XHuture,  and  not  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurxheim. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Langnaee,  I  have  explained  the  asaociaticB 
of  Ideas  with  signs.    I  may  here  add,  that  the  science  of  Mnenaonics  is 
founded  on  this  power  of  the  mind  to  associate  ideas  with  other  ideas,  or 
with  arbitrary  signs.     In  devising  means  for  aiding  the  memoiy,  it  ou^ 
constantly  to  be  kept  in  view,  tbat  eveiy  inditidual  will,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  associate  ideas  with  such  external  dbjecta  as  he  has  the  greatest 
natural  facility  in  perceiving.    For  example,  sometimes  notions  of  place 
are  used  as  the  medium  of  recalling  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  renaesabsr. 
The  room  is  divided,  in  imsgination,  into  compartments,  and  the  first  tepie 
of  the  discourse  is  placed  in  the  first  compartment,  the  second  in  the 
second,  and  so  on ;  so  that,  by  going  ever  the  spaces,  the  different  heads 
of  the  discourse  with  which  they  were  associated  will  be  recalled.    It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  it  is  only  when  Locality  is  large  tbat  such  a  device 
can  be  servicesble ;  because,  ij^  this  faculty  be  weak,  it  will  be  as  difficult 
to  imagine  and  recollect  the  position  of  the  compartments  as  the  diecoorse 
itself.     If,  in  like  manner,  numbers  be  resorted  to  as  the  connecung  me- 
dium, with  the  view  that,  on  hearing  one  idea  which  we  wish  to  recollect, 
we  shall  associate  it  with  the  number  one,  and,  on  hearing  another  which  we 
wish  to  recollect,  we  shall  associate  it  the  number  two— it  is  obvious,  thst, 
unless  the  faculty  of  Number  be  powerful,  this  will  be  a  more  diflBcult  task 
than  that  of  simple  recollection.    Hence,  difierent  modes  of  recollection 
should  \wi  nsed  for  different  individuals.  He  whohas  Number  most  powerful, 
will  associate  words  most  easily  with  numbers ;  he  who  has  Form  most 
energetic,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  fig|ures ;  he  who  has  Lo- 
cality most  vigorous,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  positions  ;  and 
he  who  has  Tune  most  powerful,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with 
musical  notes.    Hence,  also,  the  influence  ef  associations  on  our  judg- 
ment IS  accounted  for.    He  in  whom  Veneration  is  powerful,  and  to 
whom  the  image  of  a  saint  has  been  from  infancy  presented  as  an  object 
to  be  venerated,  experiencea  an  instantaneous  and  involuntary  emotiiMi 
of  Veneration  eyery  tiipe  tl^e  iipage  is  presented  to  him,  or  a 
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■f  it  Ibrned  ;  tMcause  it  is  now  the  sign  which  exeitea  in  him  that  emo- 
tion, altogether  iodependently  of  reflection.  Until  we  can  break  this  asso- 
ciation, ^and  prevent  the  conception  of  the  image  from  operating  as  a  sign 
to  excite  the  facoHy  of  Veneration,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  bringing 
his  understanding  to  examine  the  real  attributes  of  the  object  itself,  and 
to  perceive  its  want  of  every  quality  that  ought  justly  to  be  venerated. 
In  the  same  way,  when  a  person  is  in  love,  the  perception  or  conception 
of  the  object  beloved  stirs  ap  the  faculties  which  feel  into  vivid  action  ; 
the  consequent  emotion  is  so  delightful,  and  the  reflecting  faculties  have 
so  little  consciousness  that  the  real  source  of  the  fascination  is  in  the 
faculties  which  feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  lover  see  the  object 
with  the  eyes  of  a  disinterested  spectator.  If  we  could  once  break  the 
association  between  the  object  and. the  faculties  which  feel,  the  reflecting 
faculties  would  then  perform  their  functions  faithfully,  and  the  object 
would  be  seen  in  its  true  colours.  But,  while  we  are  unable  to  break  this 
link  and  to  prevent  this  fascination,  we  may  reason  ad  sempitemum,  and 
crar  conclusions  will  never  appear  to  be  sound ;  because  the  premises,  that 
is,  the  appearance  of  the  object,  will  never  be  the  same  to  the  party  most 
interestcMl  in  theargiunent,  and  to  us. 

Thus,  the  associations  which  mislead  the  judgment,  and  perpetuate 
prejudices,  as  those  of  words  or  things  with  jtdinga  or  tentimentt,  and 
not  associations  of  conceptions  with  conceptions,  or  merely  of  ideas  with 
ideas:     The  whole  classes  of  ideas  formed  by  the  knowiiig  and  reflecting 
fEiculties  maybe  associated  ad  infimiumy  and  no  moral  prejudices  will  arise, 
if  these  ideas  do  not  becoine  linked  with  the  propensities  and  sentiments 
In  studying  the  laws  of  association,  therefore,  we  must  go  beyond  the 
ideas  thems^yee,  and  consider  the  facultiee  Wich  form  them.    If  the 
faculties  be  kept  in  view,  the  whole  phenomena  of  association  will  appear 
hicid  and  intelligible ;  and  we  shall  find  nature  confirming  our  principles, 
because  they  will  be  founded  on  her  laws.     We  shall  see  the  individual 
who  has  the  r«^c<tfi^  faculties  most  powerful,  associating  ideas. according 
to  the  relation  of  necessary  consequence ;  we  shall  perceive  him  who  haa 
the  knowing  faculties  most  poweifol,  associating  ideas  according  to  the 
relations  of  time,  place,  and  ciicumstances  ;*  and  very  often,  though  not 
always,  we  shall  find  each  individual  associating  with  most  facility,  and 
recirilecting  most  perfectly^  those  ideas  which  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  his  most  powerful  propensities  or  sentiments.    If  we  seek  only  for 
relations  among  indiTidoal  ideas  themselves,  or  for  general  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  ideas  are  associated  in  all  individuals,  our  researches  will 
never  be  crowned  with  success.    No  stronger  proof  of  this  fact  could  be 
found  than  the  circumstance^  that,  although  different  individuals  will  use 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  to  produce  the  same  conviction,  yet  no  two 
will  state  their  arguments  in  the  same  words,  nor  make  use  of  the  same 
illustrations.    The  general  similarity  of  the  reasoning  process  depends  on 
the  similarity  of  the  constitution  of  the  faculties  which  reason ;  but  diffe- 
rences in  words  and  illustration  arise  from  particular  combination  of  orsans 
belonging  to  different  individuals,  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  which  afford  materials  of  thought  in  some  degree 
peculiar  to  each. 

In  all  ages  unprincipled  individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  the  law 
of  association  before  explained,  to  enslave  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men. 
By  means  of  early  impressions  they  have  connected  certain  practices  and 
notions  favourable  to  their  own  power,  with  the  sentiments  of  Cautious- 
ness, Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration  in  the  people,  and  thereby  caused 
them  to  fear  objects  existing  only  in  imagination,  and  to  perform  actions 
inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  society.    Phrenology  will  tend  to  bring 

f  9f9  examples  of  association  of  colonrs  oo  page  292  of  this  work. 
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this  specie!  of  tyranny  to  an  end.  Each  faeolty  has  a  apheire  of  legio- 
mate  action,  established  by  the  Crestor,  which  is  in  harmony  with  eveiy 
interest  that  He  acknowledges  as  pure  and  beneficial ;  but  there  is  also  a 
boundless  field  of  abuse  of  each,  favourable  to  base  and  selfish  porposea. 
While  the  faculties  themselves,  and  their  relations  u>  each  other  and  to 
external  objects,  are  unknown,  and  the  human  intellect  is  uncaltiraied  and 
ignorant,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  ordinary  minds  to  distinguish  accufately 
the  boundaries  of  right ;  and  hence  a  wide  door  is  opened  to  abaee  ef 
every  power.  From  this  cause  error  is  largely  mixed  up  with  truth,  and 
deliberately  so,  by  the  unprincipled,  who  hope  to  profit  by  deltsaion.  Hence 
the  opinions  and  institutions  of  society  in  most  countries  present  a  feeUs 
and  inconsistent  appearance.  In  the  moral  world,  in  consequence  of  our 
own  ignorance,  we  perceive  little  of  that  magnificient  power  and  compre- 
hensive  design,  applied  by  the  Deity  for  benevolent  ends,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  physical  creation.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  not  daffieuh 
to  impress  fslse  and  prejudicial  notions  on  the  minds  of  yonth,  and  to 
support  them  through  life  by  observances  fitted  to  give  them  permaoenee ; 
and  on  this  basis  individual  interest  erects  its  baneful  structures.  Bat 
when  the  faculties  and  their  relations  shall  be  generally  studied,  and 
knowledge  of  their  legitimate  spheres  of  action  ahall  be  obtained,  the  dis- 
covery will  be  made,  that  creation  is  constituted  in  harmony  only  with  their 
proper  manifestations;  and  then  acute  perception  of  right,  with  high 
determination  to  pursue  it,  will  take  the  place  of  groping  l^iindoess  and 
irresolute  imbecility,  which  now  characterize  the  moral  aspects  of  society 
in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

In  treating  of  the  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  sixe  opoa 
the  power  of  the  celebral  ornns,*  I  enumerated  **  eotuiiiutionj  heahh, 
exercise,  excitement  from  without,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  oioiual  infio* 
ence  of  the  orsans.'*    The  effects  of  the  first  three  circumstances  were 
consider«td  in  the  introductory  chapter;  and  in  the  present  section  I  hats 
introduced  various  observations  on  the  other  two.    The  laws  of  the  mntotl 
influence  of  the  organs  form  a  department  of  Phrenology  to  which  close 
and  particular  attention  has  been  too  tittle  directed.     Mr.  Robert  Cox, 
however,  has  recently  been  engaged  with  the  investigation  of  these  tews, 
and  some  of  his  conclusions  are  published  in  The  PkrenoUfgiaUJoumaL 
**  There  are  different  modes,**  he  observes,  **  in  which  one  cerebral  organ 
may  be  said  to  influence  another.     First,  it  may  restrain  us  from  aeting 
under  the  other's  impulse,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  force  of 
that  impulse  itself;  as  when  a  person  who  ardently  desires  to  strike  his 
neighbour  is  prevented  by  Cautiousness  from  gratifying  this  indinatioo 
Or,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  direct  the  other  to  seek  gpratification 
in  a  partkular  line  of  conduct ;  ss  when  an  avaricious  man  is  led  by 
Conscientiousness  to  amass  wealth  by  honest  industry  rather  than  by  theft. 
In  such  cases,  however,  it  is  only  the  tc9uU  of  the  activity  that  is  modified, 
not  the  activity  itself ;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  organs  is  the  production^  inerea$e^  diminution^  or  extinction  of  tke 
activity  of  one  orga%  consequent  upon  certain  etates  of  other  argant.    At 
already  hinted,  this  department  of  Phrenology,  though  a  most  interesting 
field  of  inquiry,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  overlooked.     Dr.  Sporzbeiai 
adverts  to  it  in  a  brief  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  manner  in  his  work 
on  Education,  a  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  '  the  mutual  influence  of 
the  faculties  as  a  means  of  excitement  ;*  and  the  subject  is  touchsd  upoo 
in  a  cursory  way  also  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  analysis  of  Association  in  the 
'  System  of  Phrenology.*     It  is  intricate  and  bewildering  in  no  onlinary 
^ogree,  but,  being  also  of  very  great  importance,  obviously  deserves  to  be 

'nnteiy  and  carefully  investigated,     f  have  of  late  bestowed  oonsidsrabli 

*  Siee  latroduction,  p.  48. 
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ftttentlon  upon  this  departraent  of  the  physiology  of  the  bnio,  and  am 
convinced  that  phrenologists  may  labonr  in  it  with  every  encouragement 
to  hope  for  useful  and  valuable  discoveries.  Such  data  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  appear  to  show  that  the  mutual  influence  of  the  organs  is 
regulated  by  general  laws — which,  however,  are,  for  special  purposes, 
subject  to  modification  by  particular  laws,  regulating  only  certain  crganu. 
My  speculations  concerning  the  former  class  of  laws  here  alludwi  to, 
although  they  have  made  some  progress,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  mature 
for  publication  ;  but,  in  regard  to  at  least  one  department  of  the  partial- 
larlaw9^  precise  and  definite  conclusions  are  believed  to  have  been  arrived 
at."'^  The  laws  whose  existence  Mr.  Cox  conceives  himself  to  have 
established  are,  1st,  That,  when  any  of  our  faculties  is  pained  or  disagree' 
ably  active,  Destructiveness  is  excited  sympathetically,  in  a  degree  varying 
wiih  the  intensity  of  the  existing  pain  ;  and,  2dly,  That,  by  a  law  per- 
fectly analogous,  the  organ  of  Benevolence  receives  excitement  from  the 
agreeable  or  pleaswaUe  action  of  the  organs  of  the  other  mental  powers. 
In  support  of  these  propositions  Mr.  Cox  has  adduced  many  facts  and 
arguments,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  t 
PASSION  is  the  highest  degree  of  activity  of  every  faculty ;  and  the 
passions  are  as  different  as  the  faculties :  Thus,  a  passion  for  glory  is 
the  result  of  a  hi^h  activity  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  ;  a  passion  for 
money,  of  Acquisitiveness ;  a  passion  for  music,  of  the  faculty  of  Tone  ; 
a  passion  for  metaphysics,  of  Causality.  Lord  Byron  says,  **  I  can  never 
get  people  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of  excited  passion ; 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of  passion,  any  more  than  a  con* 
tinuous  earthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever."t  This  is  correct ;  but,  among 
the  faculties  excited  to  passion,  Ideality  must  be  one  before  beautiful  or 
exquisite  poetry  can  be  produced.  Hence  there  can  be  no  such  thing  aa 
factitious  passions,  although  such  are  spoken  of  in  various  books.  Man 
cannot  alter  his  nature  ;  and  every  object  that  he  can  desiro  must  be 
desired  in  consequence  of  its  tending  to  gratify  some  natural  faculty. 

*>  Locke,  and  many  modern  writers,"  says  Dr.  Spurzbeim,  **  maintain 
that  children  are  destitute  of  passion ;  and  it  is  true,  that  there  is.  in 
adults,  one  passion  which  is  not  observed  in  children,  the  passion  of  love. 
There  have  been,  however,  some  individuals  who,  at  three  or  four  yean 
of  age,  have  felt  passionately  this  propensity  ;  and,  in  general,  the  greater 
number  of  incliruitions  manifest  themselves  with  energetic  activi^  in 
children.  The  opponents  of  Phrenology,  for  the  most  part,  confound  the 
objects  upon  which  the  particular  faculties  act  at  different  ages,  with  the 
inclinations  themselves.  Children,  it  is  true,  have  no  inclination  to  defraud 
the  orphan  of  his  inheritance,  or  to  conquer  kingdoms ;  but  they  some* 
times  deceive  one  another  for  a  bird's  nest ;  they  fight  for  playthings,  and 
they  are  proud  to  occupy  the  first  place  at  school."  The  same  faculties 
which  give  desires  for  these  objects,  when  differently  directed  in  after-life, 
produce  the  various  passions  which  characterize  our  maturer  years.  The 
boy  who  is  extremely  mortified  at  losing  a  place,  and  burns  with  de«re  to 
stand  at  the  top  of  his  class,  will  not  be  destitute  of  ambition  when  a  man. 
PLEASURE  and  PAIN  are  affections  of  every  faculty.  Each,  when 
indulged  in  its  natural  action,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  feels  pleasure  ;  when 
disagreeably  affected,  feels  pain :  consequently  the  kinds  of  pain  and  plea« 
sore  are  as  numerous  as  the  faculties.  Hence  one  individual  delights  in 
generously  pardoning  offences,  and  another  in  taking  reveo^^ :  one  is  happy 
in  the  possession.of  riches,  and  another  glories  in  disdaining  the  vanitiei 
of  mankind."  Thus,  **  pain  and  pleasure  are  the  result,  and  not  the  cause, 
of  the  itarticular  faculties." 

^Pkrmskgjeal  Jswnal,  vol  ix.,  p.  403.    f  See  vol.  ix.,  p.  408 ;  and  voL  Z.,  p.  1« 
i  Letter  436,  Moore's  Life,  voL  v.,  p.  197 


W8        PATiBires  ahjo  ikpatisncs. — ^jot  ahd  grief. 

PATIENCE  And  IMPATIENCE.  Patiauce,  as  a  poaitiTe  Mlm^ 
trisea  firom  a  large  developement  of  Benevolencey  VeDeration,  Hope,  Co»* 
•cianiiouiinesSf  and  Firmness,  combined  with  small  Self-Esteem.  Tfan 
eombination  is  accompanied  with  meekness,  humility,  constaocj,  and 
resignation  ;  the  constituent  elements  of  a  patient  and  eDdario|r  spiitf. 
Apathy  may  arise  from  a  highly  lymphatic  temperament,  or  great  deficiency 
of  brain.  By  persons  ignorant  of  human  nature,  this  state  is  sometioKs 
mistaken  for  patience ;  just  as  the  extinction  of  thought  and  feeltog  ia  a 
nation  is  called  by  a  despot  repose. 

An  individual  possessing  an  active  temperament,  and  Self-Hateen, 
Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness  larger  than  Benevolence,  Yeoers* 
tioB,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  be  impatient  of  opposition  and  contn- 
dietion ;  one  in  whom  Tune,  Time,  and  Ideality  are  large,  will  be  inapatieat 
of  bad  music ;  one  in  whom  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Caos- 
aiity  are  large,  will  be  impatient  of  hypocritical  and  selfish  condocL  If 
the  nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments  predominate,  the  organs  will  be 
very  active,  and  the  individual  will  be  impatient  of  all  slow  proein; 
movements,  whether  in  speech  or  in  actions. 

JOY  and  GRIEF.  Mr.  Home  enters  into  a  very  accurate  and  refined 
analysis,  to  show  that  grief  and  joy  are  merely  mixtMres  of  hope  and/csr. 
After  treating  of  several  passions,  he  continues  thus :  **  None  of  theas 
passions  seem  to  contain  anything  curious  or  remarkable,  except  kopemd 
fear,  which,  being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil^  an 
mixed  passions,  tbat  merit  our  attention." 

**  Probability,"  says  he,  "  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary  ehmnea 
or  causes,  by.  whidi  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  either  side,  bot  k 
incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another,  and  is  determined  one  moment  to 
consider  an  object  as  existent,  and  another  mom^t  as  the  contnty." 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  the  object  concerning  which  we  are  doobtfol 
produces  either  desire  or  aversion,  it  is  evident  that,  according  as  the  miad 
turns  itself  to  one  side  or  the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impiessioo 
of  joy  or  sorrow." 

*^  The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  chances  are  eqoal 
on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  can  be  discovered  in  one  above  the  other. 
Nay,  in  this  situation  the  passions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  miad 
has  then  the  least  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and*  is  tossed  with  the  greatest 
oocerUinty.  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability  to  the  side  of 
grief,  you  immediately  see  that  passion  diffose  iUelf  over  the  compoeitioD,' 
and  tincture  it  with  fear.  Increase  the  probability,  and  by  that  means  the 
grief;  the  fear  prevails  still  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the  joy 
continually  diminishes,  into  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought  it  to  this 
situation,  diminish  the  grief  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  incraased 
it,  to  wit,  by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side,  and  yen 
will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till  it  changes  insensibly  into 
hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow  degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that 
part  of  the  composition  by  the  increase  of  the  probability."  Mr.  Hume 
concludes  by  this  question :  *<  Are  not  these  as  plain  proofs  that  the  pas- 
sions of  fear  and  hope  are  mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a 
proof  that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passinff  throog&  a  prism,  b  a  com- 
position of  two  others,  when,  as  you  diminish  or  increase  the  quantity  of 
either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionally,  more  or  less,  in  the  composition  V* 

These  views  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  sound ; 
but  Phrenology  presents  us  with  a  still  more  distinct  and  accurate  eluci- 
dation of  the  nature  of  grief  and  joy.     Each  propensity  desires  to  attain 
ts  object,  and  the  attainment  affords  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of  gratificatioB. 
^ttisitiveness  desires  wealth  ;  Love  of  Approbation  longs  for  pnise  and 
•  Hmne's  DU$trtmium  on  the  Panum*,  seel,  i 
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dittinetion,  and  Self>E>teem  pants  for  anthori^  or  indepencleiice.  The 
obtaining  of  wealth  gratifies  Acqaisitiveoass ;  this  is  attended  with  a  plea- 
sing emotion,  and  this  emotion  constitutes  joy.  The  losing  of  wealth  robs 
Acquisitiveness  of  its  object ;  this,  again,  is  accompsnied  with  a  painful 
emotion,  which  is  grief.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  Love  of 
Approbation,  Self-Esteem,  or  Philoprogenittveoess.  WlMn  a  lovely  child 
is  bom,  the  delight  experienced  by  the  parents  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
ardour  of  their  desire  for  bffiiprtng ;  or,^  in  other  w<»ds,  their  joy  will  be 
great  in  proportion  to  the  gratification  of  their  Philoprogenitiveness.  If 
they  lose  the  child,  their  grief  w^  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  this  feeling,  lacerated  by  the  removal  of  its  object.  In  all  these  instances 
we  find  jtnf  wad  gritf  ezistingwitbont  involving  either  Aope  w  ftair. 

Let  us  now  advsrt  *.o  Mr.  nume's  analysis.  Cautiousness  and  Hope 
are  both  primitive  sentiments,  ths  former  producmg  fear,  and  the  latter  an 
emotion  aui  generis,  attended  with  delight.  Both  have  relation  to  future 
objects,  and  in  ^is  respect  differ  from  Sue  other  faculties,  the  gratification 
of  which  relates  to  present  time  \  but  this  circurastaade  does  not  change 
the  laws  of  their  operation.  If  the  prospect  of  future  evil  be  presented 
to  the  mind,  it  excites  Cantiousness,  and  fear  is  produced ;  this  emotion 
is  painful,  hut  fear  is  not^ef.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tfaa(  there 
must  be  the/ear  of  something ;  and  as  evil  is  that  which  causes  a  diS" 
agreeable  aflwction  of  some  primitive  fscolty,  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Philo- 
progenitiveness, for  example.  Cautiousness  is  rarely  affiscted  alone,  but 
generally  in  conjunction  with  some  other  power.  Thus,  if  a  son  be  sick, 
Cautioosness  fears  that  he  will  die,  and  Philoprogenitiveness  is  painfully 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  Uiat  event — which  painful  emotion  is  grief. 
Here  fear  and  grief  are  conjoined ;  but  they  arise  from  different  sources, 
and,  although  the /e«r  cannot  exist  without  grief  in  some  degree  or  other, 
yet  the  ^ri^  might  exist  without  the  fear;  and  would  do  so,  if  the  child 
were  carried  in  a  corpse  without  a  moment's  warning.  Tn  the  same  way, 
if  a  person  hope,  he  most  hope  for  something.  If  for  gaining  a  thousand 
pounds,  the  prospect  gratifies  Acquisitiveness,  and  this  is  joy.  Here  the 
active  Hope  and  gratified  Acquisitiveness  mingle  in  producing  joy,  but 
still  the  sources  of  the  joy  and  hope  are  separate ;  and  if  the  monejwere 
realized,  joy  would  exist  without  the  hope,  although  hope  can  scarcely  be 
active  without  joy.  The  principles  here  unfolded  will  be  found  to  eluci- 
-date  every  instance  of  the  operation  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  grief,  which 
can  be  supposed  ;  and  this  is  a  strong  proof  that  we  have  found  the  truth. 
They  explain  beautifully,  for  instance,  how,  with  many  individuals,  the 
anticipation  of  good  is  more  delightful  than  the  enjoyment  of  it.  If  Ac- 
quisitiveness and  Hope  be  both  strong,  the  prospect  of  gain  excites  and 
gratifies  hothJacuUies  at  once :  whereas,  the  acttuU  attainment  pleases  only 
Aequisitieeness,  and  excludes  hope.  But  Hope  being  not  less  than  Acquisi- 
tiveness a  source  of  pleasure,  it  is  easv  to  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  both 
must  be  more  delightful  then  that  of  either  separately ;  and  that,  when  Hope 
is  dropped  from  the  combination,  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  will  be  gone. 

The  converse  of  this  holds  equally  good.  The  prospect  of  distant  evil 
is  more  painful  than  the  experience  of  it  when  actually  present.  While 
the  loss  of  a  child  is  contemplated  at  a  distance,  Cautiousness,  if  large, 
adds  its  melancholy  and  heart>sinking  fears  to  the  pains  of  a  wounded 
Philopiogenitiyeness ;  but  when  the  event  happens,  the  influence  of  Cau- 
tiousness is  withdrawn,  Philoprogenitiveness  alone  suffers,  and  the  actual 
distress  is  frequently  less  grievous  than  the  anticipation  of  it. 

Great  wisdom  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  Creator  are  displayed 
in  this  constitution  of  our  minds;  for  we  are  thereby  prompted,  with 
double  ardour,  lo  avoid  evil,  while  it  is  yet  at  a  distance,  and  subject  to 
control  from  our  eftilt. 

83* 
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SYMPATHY*  may  be  defined  to  be  a  feUow-feeltng  ta  one  perioe, 
with  emotions  experienced  by  another.  By  ftttondinff  to  the  laws  mbatk 
regalate  the  activity  of  the  mental  facnlties,  we  sbau  discover  the  tret 
nature  of  this  affection,  and  ther  circamstances  most  favoonble  to  its 
occurrence. 

Every  internal  faculty,  liks  each  of  the  ezteraal  senses,  as  most  power- 
fully and  most  agreeably  roused  to  activity  by  the  direct  preseutaient  of 
its  own  objects  ;  Cautiousness,  for  instance,  by  the  aspect  of  dspger ; 
Benevolence*  by  that  of  suffering ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  if  two  individuab 
of  nearly  similar  constitutions  of  mind  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  ths 
same  external  causes,  the  same  faculties  being  called  into  activity  in  beth« 
will  give  rise  to  similar  emotions ;  and  they  may  then  be  said  to  sys^* 
thixe  with  each  other.  This  is  one  kind  of  sympathy,  bot  it  is  not  ths 
state  of  mind  to  which  that  term  is  most  correctly  applied. 

The  next  source  of  stimulus  to  the  faculties  is  that  afforded  by  NalanI 
Language.     When  any  faculty  is  predominantly  active,  it  gives  a  pecaUtf 
expressiott  to  the  features  and  sertain  determinate  attitudes  to  the  body, 
the  import  of  which  is  intuitively  nnderstood  by  all  who  possess  the  sasM 
faculty  even  in  a  moderate  degree.     Thus,  SelfoEsteem,  being  predooi- 
nantly  active,  communicates  to  the  body  a  cold,  formal,  erect,  and  haagfaiy 
air.     This  air  is  recognised  intuitively  by  the  spectator  as  indicating  ex- 
cessive  pride  in  the  individual  whoexhibiu  it ;  and  it  is  called  the  natanl 
language  of  Self-Esteem,  t    Now,  by  a  law  of  our  constttotion,  the  jistonl 
language  of  any  active  faculty  invariably  excites  the  same  faculty  to  acUoo, 
and,  consequently,  gives  rise  to  the  same  emotions,  in  the  minds  of  thote 
who  witness  it.    The  forbidding  strut  of  great  Self-Esteem,  for  inetance, 
in  a  person  whom  we  never  saw  before,  addresses  itself  directly  to  ear 
Self- Esteem ;  we  instinctively  draw  up,  and  feel  moved  to  support  oar 
own  consequence  by  a  coldness  proportioned  to  his.     In  like  maoDSi; 
when  we  meet,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  person  whose  coontenaaee  vd 
gestures  express  kindness,  candour,  and  open-hearted  friendship,  which  in 
the  natural  language  of  active  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Adfa» 
siveness,  the  same  emotions  are  excited  in  ourselves,  and  we  instinctively 
return  his  advances  with  a  kindness  corresponding  to  his  own  %    Or,  to 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  A.  Combe  for  the  following  ofasMn 
tiotts  on  Sympathy. 

f  See  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Languaxe  of  the  Faculties,  p.  106. 

t  These  phenomena  are  diiferently  explained  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  who  n 

Sards  the  influence  of  the  law  of  sympathy  as  less  extensive  ;  biit  his  remarki 
o  not  appear  to  me  to  be  entifely  sound.  Commenting  on  the  above  pass^ 
in  the  text,  he  says :  '*  It  appears  to  me  that  these  effects  take  place,  not  aa* 
der  the  operation  of  any  such  law  as  that  imagined  by  Dr.  Combe,  but  siapfy 
because  the  natural  language  conveys  a  iiuminm^  calculated  to  rouse  the  cor* 
responding  faoulty-in  the  SfMCtator.  The  forbidding  strut  of  Self-Estsse 
calls  that  sentiment  into  action  in  ourselves  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  sigaificasi 
to  us  of  an  insult  or  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  strutter^ 
these  being  directly  calculated  to  simulate  the  faculty  in  us,  just  as  by  a  fios 
landscape  the  sentiment  of  Ideality  is  called  into  plav.  That  the  mere  natn- 
ral  language  of  Self- Esteem  does  not  excite  the  same  faculty  in  the  speotatois, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  where  circumstance  put  all  reference  to  self  oat 
of  the  question,  no  such  consequence  ensues :  thus,  though  we  see  sa  aeior 
on  the  stage  exhibiting  in  perfection  the  natural  language  of  arrogance,  yet, 
being  ourselves  not  in  the  least  offended  by  the  exhibition,  we  experience  ae 
inclination  to  *'  draw  up,"  but  are  satisfied  with  laughing  heartily.  In  l^ 
manner,  we  may  see  one  man  strutting  up  to  another  on  the  street,  witkoot 
foeline  itt  all  disponed  to  imitate  his  carriage ;  tliough,  ifourstlvet  strutted  up 
'Of  Self-Esteem  is  tiiuehed  by  the  insult,  and  its  naloral  language  of  oooiae 
1  exhibited*  That  this  is  the  consequence  of  the  unceremoniotts  treatmeal 
»ne,  nn^  not  of  mere  perception  of"  the  natnral  Isngai^e,  appeals  ffosi  tkis 
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IS  imagine  that  we  hurry  to  meet  a  friend,  whem  we  expect  to  find  a]] 
lappiness  and  gayety,  and  that,  instead  of  this,,  seriousness,  anxiety,  and 
^rief  are  depicted  on  the  countenance,  and  indicated  by  his  gestures, 
hese  being  the  natural  language  of  Cautiousness  and  other  faculties  pain* 
ully  affected,  will  call  up  a  corresponding  affection  of  the  same  faculties 
n  our  minds,  and,  without  knowing  what  has  distressed  him,  our  features 
nd  attitudes  will  instantly  assume  an  expression  consonant  with  his  own. 
t  is  to  thil  involuntary  and  almost  unconscious  communication  of  feelings 
nd  emotions  from  the  mind  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another,  through 
he  medium  of  natural  language,  that  the  term  Sympathy  is  most  properly 
pplied. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ffects  of  a  panic,  or  excessively  excited  Cautiousness,  in  one  individual, 
xciting  the  same  feeling  in  all  who  behold  it.  The  very  sight  of  a  panic- 
tricken  person,  when  we  do  not  know  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to 
he  alarm,  excites  a  general  uneasiness  aboot  onr  own  safety  ;  and  if  a 
;reat  number  of  persons  together,  snd  at  the  same  instant,  perceive  the 
errified  expression,  it  instantly  rouses  the  faculty  of  Cautiousness  to  its 
lighest  pitch  of  activity  in  all  of  them,  and  produces  the  most  intense 
eeiinge  of  dread  and  alarm.  Such  are  the  causes  and  origin  of  panics 
n  battles  and  in  mobs ;  and  hence  the  electric  rapidity  with  which  passions 
if  every  kind  pervade  and  agitate  the  minds  of  assembled  multitudes. 

Another  and  very  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of  sympathy  may  be 
een  in  a  crowded  city.  Let  any  one  in  passing  along  London  bridge, 
or  instance,  stop  short,  and  turn  up  his  face,  wiui  his  mouth  half  open, 
18  if  stupified  with  wonder  and  amazement ;  and  immediately  the  same 
expression,  being  the  natural  language  of  Individuality  and  Wonder,  will  be 
ransferred  to  the  countenances  of  cine-tenths  of  the  passengers,  not  one 
>f  whom,  of  course,  will  be  able  to  assign  any  dtreci  cause  for  the  emotion 
vith  which  bis  mind  will  be  filled.  As  the  propensities  and  sentiments 
employ  the  intellect  to  minister  to  their  gratification,  if  the  wag  happen  to 
lay  that  it  is  something  vastly  surprising  in  the  heavens  which  attract* 
lis  gaze,  the  majority  of  the  curioiu  in  wonders  will  soon,  by  a  stretch  of 
ntellectual  conception,  come  to  perceive  something  where  nothing  actual* 
y  exists. 

True  sympathy,  then,  arises  from  the  natural  language  of  any  active 
eeliiig  in  one  individual  exciting  the  same  feeling  in  another,  **  anieet* 
iently  to  any  knowledge  of  what  excited  it  in  the  person  prineipally  eon^ 
:emed  ;*'  and,  therefore,  as  the  stimulus  of  natural  language  is  secondary 
>r  inferior  in  power  to  that  derived  from  the  direct  presentment  of  the 
objects  of  any  faculty,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  person  who  feels  sym- 

:hat  an  insult  given  quite  unintentionally,  and  with  the  kindest  and  most  re- 
>pectful  air,  has  exactly  the  same  effect.  I  shall  never  forget  the  air  of  o£fend- 
id  dignity  with  which  a  gentleman  in  a  public  office  "  drew  up,''  when,  in  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  half  a  crown  was  offered  him  as  a  compensation  for 
lis  civility  in  showing  the  building.  So  it  is  likewise  with  Destructive ness 
ind  Benevolence.  We  may  see  a  man  furiously  enraged,  without  having  our 
3wn  Destructiveness  excited  in  the  least;  while  the  tenth  part  of  the  con- 
comitant verbal  abuse,  if  lavished  on  ourselves^  would  immediately  kindle  our 
wrath  into  a  flame.  Thus  also,  the  natural  language  of  Benevolence  fails  to 
excite  that  faculty  in  us,  if  we  are  aware  that  the  appearance  is  merely  as- 
sumed. An  open,  sincere,  and  friendly  countenance  produces  good  will  only 
in  jio  far  as  it  is  significant  of  estimable  qualities,  and  these,  being  agreeable 
to  our  own  feelings,  excite  Benevolence  through  their  medium.  All  the  phe- 
nomena which  really  take  place  are  explained  by  the  laws  whose  existence 
I  have  laboured  to  establish— namely,  tnat  Destructiveness  is  roused  by  the 
disagreeable  action,  and  Benevolence  by  the  agreeable,  ofevery  power  of  the 
human  mind.*'    Fh^emelogieal  Jounud,  voL  x.,  p.  Id, 
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wtlwliesliy,  feeU  less  deeply  than  the  perstNi  with  Whom  he  sympatfaim. 
The  same  principle  explains,  also,  why  all  men  do  not  sympathize  in  the 
■sme  degree,  and  why,  in  some  cases,  the  spectator  does  not  sympathize 
at  all.  If  the  objects  presented  be  such  as  to  afford  a  direct  stiraulos  to  a 
different  faculty  m  ps  from  that  exhibited  in  activity  by  another,  it  follows 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  stronger  influence  of  the  direct  excitement,  the  par- 
ticular faculty  which  it  addresses  will  be  roused  into  higher  activity  than 
the  one  which  has  only  the  less  powerful  stimulus  of  natural  language, 
and  thus  a  totally  dissimilar  eokotion  will  be  experienced.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  a  man  with  a  eood  endowment  of  ComlsatiTeiiees  and 
DestructiTcness  is  attacked  on  the  highway  ;  the  menacing  looks  and 
gestures  (the  natural  language  of  these  facufties)  displayed  by  the  aggres- 
sor instantly  rouse  them  into  eneigetic  action  in  the  defender,  and  forte 
is  repeHed  by  force.  But,  suppose  that  the  attack  is  made  upon  a  womas, 
or  an  individual  in  whom  Combativeoess  is  only  moderate,  aod  in  whom 
Cautiousness  predominates;  the  attack  then  becomes  a  direct  stim^osto 
Caotiensness,  which,  being  excited,  produces  fear;  and  the  direct  stimulus 
oi  Cautiousness  overpowering  the  indirect  stimulus  of  Combativeness, 
submission  or  flight  is  resorted  to,  rather  than  defence 

Dr.  Adam  Smith*  supposes  that  there  are  emotions  with  which  we 
have  no  sympathy.  **  The  furious  behaviour  of  an  angry  man,"  says  he, 
**  is  more  likely  to  exasporate  us  against  himself  than  a^insthis  enemies." 
According  to  the  theory,  however,  of  sympathy,  that  it  exciies  m  ostke 
same  emotion  which  others  feel,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  uateoable.  If 
Combativensss  and  Dcstructiveness  in  one  excite  by  sympathy  Comba- 
tiveness  and  Destructiveness  in  another,  which  I  hold  them  to  do,  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  the  function  of  these  faculties  is  to  attack  or  to  repel  attack, 
when  they  are  roused,  they  must,  from  their  very  constitution,  exert  them- 
selves  against  something  or  somebody.  If  we  know  the  cause  of  the 
anger,  and  approve  of  it,  and  direct  our  Combativeness  and  Destroctire- 
ness  against  the  angry  man*s  enemies,  this  is  cleariy  sympathy  in  ^veiy 
sense  of  the  term.  But  if  we  disapprove  of  the  cause,  then  he  himself 
becomes  the  object  of  our  resentment ;  and  in  popular  language  it  maj 
be  said,  that,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  sympathise  with  him :  but  it  most 
be  observed,  Ist^  that  the  activity  of  Combativeness  and  DestrucUveness 
in  him  is  the  cause  of  rousing  the  same  faculties  in  us ;  and,  2dly,  that  the 
reason  of  anger  being  directed  agamst  himself  is  to  be  found  in  his  having 
outraged,  by  his  conduct,  our  moral  sentiments,  apd  presented  us  with  an 
object  (an  unreasonably  furious  man)  which  stimulates  these  difecdy; 
and  they  being  excited,  determine  the  direction  which  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  shall  take.  The  same  reaaoning  applies  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  Self-Esteem  and  of  other  faculties,  hitherto  supposed  not  to 
sympathize. 

The  proof,  that  we  do  sympathize  with  anger,  when  properly  directed, 
as  well  as  with  grief  or  pKy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  cordiality  with  which 
we  approve  of,  and  indeed  encourage,  a  just  degree  of  it.  Fortunately,  in 
the  case  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  as  well  as  of  all  the  otbei 
propensities,  our  sympathy,  beyond  certain  limits,  is  soon  arrested  by  the 
direct  stimulus  which  the  moi'al  sentiments  receive  from  the  conduct  of 
the  angry  person,  and  by  the  deep  sense  of  their  inherent  supremacy  which  is 
then  felt.  In  consequence  we  sympathize  with,  or  approve  of,  the  actions 
produced  by  the  lower  faculties  of  others  only  when  these  are  guided  bf 
the  faculties  peculiar  to  man.  For  example,  we  never  sympathize  with 
Combativeness  when  indulged  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  fighting  ;  or  of 
Destructiveness,  when  gratified  for  the  mere  delight  of  being  ferocious; 

*  Tkemy  of  Moral  Sentimentt,  p.  3SL  • 
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r  of  AcquisitWenest*  wkett  directed  to  the  sole  pnrpoie  of  eccomidetiiig 
'ealth.  But  we  sympathize  with  the  action  of  all  of  these  faculties  when 
irected  by  justice  and  understanding.  Such,  however,  is  the  beantiful 
institution  of  our  nature,  thai  we  sympathize  with  the  action  of  the  sen* 
ments  proper  to  man,  even  when  unmmgled  with  any  other  motive :  fir 
rample,  we  sympathize  with  benevolence,  from  the  mere  glow  of  charity ; 
i(h  veneracion,  from  the  mere  inward  feeling  of  devotion ;  with  justice, 
om  the  pure  dictates  of  ConscientiouAess  ;  and  actions  done  apparently 
om  the  impulses  of  these  faculties  lose  their  character  of  purity  and 
ccellence  in  our  estimation,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  alloy  of  the  inferior 
culties  which  we  perceive  to  be  mingled  with  them.  Kindness,  in  which 
e  perceive  interest,  is  always  less  valued  than  when  pure  and  nnadul* 
Tated.  Activity  in  the  service  of  the  public  loses  its  merit  in  our  eyes, 
I  exact  proportion  as  we  perceive  the  motive  to  be  the  Love  of  Appro-t 
ition,  unmingled  with  Conscientiousness  and  true  Benevolence.  These 
.'cts  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the  higher 
acuities  are  made  to  govern  the  lower ;  and  also  the  curious  circumstance, 
ia(  man  is  conscious  of  possessing  feelings/ necessary,  no  doubt,  in  them* 
slvesy  but  of  the  gratification  of  which,  when  undirected  by  the  superior 
>wers,  be  himself  disapproves.  Even  the  higher  sentiments,  however, 
t  be  approved  of,  must  act  conformably  to  the  understanding ;  and  excess 
r  veneration,  of  benevolence,  or  of  scrupoloaity  is  regarded  as  weakness, 
s  excess  of  any  lower  propensity  is  regarded  as  vice. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  leads  to  valuable  practical  consequences. 
*he  natural  language  of  any  faculty  is  intelligible  to,  snd  excites  the  same 
iculty  in,  another,  and  this  simple  principle  explains  why  harshness  is 
luch  less  powerful  than  mildness  in  commanding  the  services  of  others, 
[arshness  is  the  natural  language  of  active  Self'Bsteem,  Combativeness, 
^estructiveness,  and  Firmness :  in  virtue  of  the  above  rnle,  it  naturally 
xcites  the  same  faculties  in  those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  an 
istinctive  tendency  to  resistance  or  disobedience  is  the  result.  Among 
le  uneducsted  classes  this  process  is  exhibited  every  day.  A  parent,  in 
harsh  and  angry  tone,  commands  a  child  to  do  or  to  abstam  from  doing 
omething ;  the  child  instinctively  resists ;  and  loud  threatenings,  and  at 
ist  violence  ensue.  .  These  last  are  direct  stimulants  to  Cautiousness  ; 
liey  overpower  the  faculties  excited  bnly  by  the  indirect  stimulus  of  harsh- 
ess,  and  obedience  at  last  takes  place.  This  is  the  uniform  eSect  of 
nperious  commands :  obedience  never  ensues  till  consequences  alarming 
0  Cautiousness  are  perceived,  and  then  it  is  attended  with  a  grudge, 
feneration,  Conscientioosness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
•n  the  .other  hand,  are  the  facilities  which  lead  to  willing  submission  and 
ibedience,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we  ought  to  address  ourselves.  If 
ve  stimulate  them,  compliance  will  be  agreeable  to  the  individual,  and 
loubly  beneficial  to  the  person  who  commands. 

This  principle  explains  also  the  force  of  example  in  training  to  good 
londuct,  and  affords  instructive  roles  for  the  proper  education  of  the  pro- 
tensities  and  sentiments.  Where  parents  and  seniors  act  habitually  under 
he  influence  of  the  higher  sentiments,  the  same  sentiments  in  ebildren 
lot  only  receive  a  direct  cultivation,  but  are  sustained  in  enduring  vivacity 
>y  the  natural  expression  of  their  activity  thus  eihibited.  Children 
laving  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  early  developed,  can  judge  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong  long  before  they  can  reason ;  and  hence  the  importance 
}f  always  manifesting  before  them  the  supremacy  of  sentiments.  Much 
of  the  efieet  of  example  upon  the  future  character  has  been  ascribed  to 
(miuition  ;  butt  altbodj^h  this  has  an  influence,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  it 
small  compered  with  that  of  Sympathy  as  now  unfolded. 
There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  eonibanded  with  Sympathy 
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iHit  which  srises  from  the  direct  exeitement  of  the  fftcalties  by  their  om 
objectf.  When  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  arm  k 
leg  of  another  person,  we  are  apt  to  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own  l^or 
arm,  and,  when  it  does  fall,  we  in  come  measure  feel  it,  and  are  hurt  by  it 
&$  well  as  the  sufferer.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  proceeds  to  explain  this  b? 
saying,  that  our  fellow-feeling  here  arises  from  our  changing  places  in 
'fancy  with  the  sufferer.  Thus,  if  our  brother  is  upon  the' rack,  says  be, 
**  by^  the  imagination  we  place  our^lves  in  his  situation,  we  conceiTe  our- 
selves enduring  all  the  same*  torments ;  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  his  bodr, 
and  become  in  some  measure  the  same  person  with  him,  and  thence  form 
some  idea  of  his  sensations,  and  even  feel  something  which^  thoagh  vreaka 
in  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  tbent  His  agonies  thus  broogfat  booe 
to  ourselves,  when  we  have  thus  adopted  and  made  thera  our  own,  begin 
at  last  to  affect  as,  and  we  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  thoogbt  of 
what  he  feels.*'"^ 

This  theory,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  we  often  feel  intenw- 
\j  for  another's  misery  without,  even  in  idea,  changing  ]>1aces  with  him. 
in  beholding  suffering,  we  feel  deep  commiseration  with  its  object,  staiply 
because  the  faculty  of  Benevolence,  the  function  of  which  is  to  manifest 
this  emotion,  is  a  primitive  mental  power,  having  the  same  relation  to  ex- 
ternal misery  or  pain  that  light  has  to  the  eye ;  and  as  such  it  is  as  in* 
stantly  and  irresistibly  roused  by  presentment  of «  suffering  object,  as  the 
eye  is  by  the  admission  of  light,  or  the  ear  by  the  percussion  of  sounds. 
In  witnessing  another's  misery,  we,  in  virtue  of  this  constitution  of  mini, 
first  feel  the  emotion  of  pity,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  fancy  to 
ourselves  the  pain  which  he  endures :  but  the  pity  always  precedes,  and 
the  effoit  to  conceive  the  pain  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  pity. 
Hence  those  who  are  remarkable  for  a  mo<lerate  endowment  of  Benero- 
lence,  although  possessing  superior  intellectual  or  conceiving'  powers,  never 
even  try  to  fancy  themselves  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  sufferer,  becaose 
they  feel  no  motive  impelling  them  to  the  attempt.  The  benevolent  idiot, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  scarcely  any  power  of  conception,  feels  the  most 
poignant  distress. 

The  same  principle  explains  our  shrinking  from  a  blow  impending  over 
another.  The  feeling  then  experienced  is  a  compound  of  fear  and  pity, 
Cautiousness  and  Benevolence.  Fear  is  roused  by  the  danger,  and  Pitj 
is  roused  by  the  consequent  pain.  Danger  is  the  direct  stimulant  of  Cau- 
tiousness, and  suffering  that  of  Benevolence ;  and,  therefore,  when  these 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind,  we  can  no  more  help  feeling  the  cor- 
responding emotions,  than  we  can  help  seeing  or  hearing.  The^rect 
chief  end  or  function  of  Cautiousness  is  the  tare  and  preservation  of  self; 
therefore,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  aspect  of  danger,  we  look  eagerly  to 
self,  and  draw  in  our  own  leg  or  arm  as  parts  of  ourselves  ;  but  this  results 
directly  from  the  constitution  of  the  faculty,  and  not  from  putting  our- 
selves in  the  place  of  another.  The  direct  end  or  function  of  Benevo- 
lence, again,  is  the  good  and  happiness  of  others,  and  therefore,  when  it 
is  excited  by  the  misery  of  another,  it  necessarily,  from  its  very^  constitu- 
tion, feels  for  them,  and'  not  for  ourselves. 

An  active  temperament  sreatly  conduces  us  to  sympatHy,  by  producing 
vivacity  in  all  the  cerebral  functions ;  but  this  does  not  supersede  tba 
laws  of  sympathy  before  explained.    . 

HABIT.  Next  to  Association,  Habit  makes  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Stewart.  He  refers  the  incapacity  of 
some  individuals  to  discriminate  colours  to  habits  of  inattention.  The 
powers  also  of  wit,  fancy,  and  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  id- 
Vms  us,  are  not  the  original,  gifts  of  nature,  "  but  the  leauit  of  acqaired 

*  Thmy  of  Moral  Sentimtntf,  p.  30. 
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■bits."*  **  The  powmr  of  tette»  and  a  ffemua  for  poatiy,  painting,  aaaac» 
nd  matheaiatic*,**  be  ttatea,  **  are  gradiialiy  formed  by  particular  haHtM 
r  fetudy  oc  of  business.*'  And  out  only  does  Habit  execute  these  mag* 
ificent  functions  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Stewart,  but,  in  the  estimation  of 
idividuaU  in  private  life,  it  appears  to  be  viewed  as  almoat  omnipotenl 
^n  reading  to  a  friend  the  account  of  the  boy  J.  G*s  early  dishonest  con- 
act,t  he  attributed  them  all  to  bad  habits  formed  in  the  charity  work- 
ouse  of  Glasgow ;  on  exhibiting  an  individual  whoae  mental  character 
as  directly  opposite,  he  attributed  the  difference  to  good  habUs,  formed 
nder  the  tuition  of  his  parents.  Thus,  there  are  no  talents  so  tran* 
sendent,  and  no  dispositions  so  excellent  or  so  depraved,  but  habit  is 
apposed  by  many,  at  once,  to  account  for  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
apersede  the  necessity  of  all  farther  investigation.  What,  then,  is  Hamt» 
nd  what  place  does  it  hold  in  the  phrenological  system  1 

Every  voluntary  action  is  a  manifestation  of  some  one  or  more  faculties 
r  the  mind.  Hfdiit  is  defined  to  be  **  a  power  in  a  man  of  doing  anything, 
uquired  by  frequently  doing  it.*'  Now,  before  it  can  be  done  at  all,  the 
iculty  9n  which  it  depends  must  be  possessed ;  and  the  stronger  the 
iculty,  the  greater  will  be  the  facility  with  which  the  individual  will  do 
le  thing  at  first,  and  learn  to  repeat  it  afterward.  George  Bidder,  for 
xample,  the  celebrated  mental  calculator,  acquired  the  habit  of  solving, 
I  an  incredibly  short  time,  extensive  and  intricate  arithmetical  problems, 
fithout  the  aid  of  notation.  Before  he  could  be^in  to  do  such  a  thing, 
le  organ  of  Number  was  indispensable  ;  possessing  it  largely,  he  made 
reat  and  rapid  acquisitions  of  skill,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  established 
le  haUt  which  struck  us  with  so  much  surprise.  Other  individuals  are 
>  be  found  endowed  with  a  small  organ  of  Number,  who,  although  forced 
y  circumstances  to  practise  the  use  of  fibres,  never  succeed  in  acquiring 

habit  of  performing  even  the  simplest  arithmetical  questions  with  facility 
nd  success.  This  illustration  may  be  applied  to  painting,  poetry,  music, 
nd  mathematics.  Before  the  habit  of  practising  these  branches  of  art 
nd  science  can  be  acquired,  the  organs  on  which  the  talents  depend  must 
e  largely  possessed ;  and  being  so,  tho  habits  result  spontaneously  from 
xercising  the  powers.  If  a  boy  at  school  acquire  a  habit  of  quarrelling 
nd  fighting,  it  is  obvious  that»  as  these  acts  are  manifestations  of  Gom- 
ativeness  and  Destructiveness,  he  will  the  more  readily  acquire  the  habit 
tie  larger  these  organs  are,  and  the  less  controlled  by  others.  If  these 
rgans  be  small,  or  if  the  higher  organs  decidedly  predominate,  the  boy 
rill  be  naturally  indisposed  to  quarrelling,  and  will  acquire  the  habit  of  it 
nth  great  difficulty,  wherever  he  may  be  placed.  He  may  repel  unjust 
ggressions  made  upon  him,  but  be  will  not  be  the  promoter  of  mischief, 
•r  a  leader  in  the  broils  of  his  companions.  Many  boys  can  never  acquire 
he  habit  of  quarrelling,  even  though  urged  to  it  by  circumstances,  j: 

Exercise  strengthens  the  organs  and  causes  them  to  act  with  greater 
icility,^  and  in  this  way  the  real  effects  of  habit  on  the  mind,  which  are 
mportant,  may  be  accounted  for ;  but  the  org^n  must  possess  considerable 
latural  power  and  activity,  to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  exercise  by 
vhich  habit  is  formed.  The  practice  of  debate  by  advocates  at  the  bar 
[ivos  them  great  facility  in  delivering  extemporaneous  harangues,  com« 
tared  with  that  enjoyed  by  persons  whose  avocations  never  lead  them  to 
nake  speeches  ;  and  this  facility  may  be  said  to  be  acquired  by  the  habit 
if  speaking ;  but  it  will  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  original  endow- 
nent  of  the  faculties ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  while  habit  gives  to  one 

*  Elements,  vol.  i.,  chap,  v.,  p.  1,  seat.  4. 
t  See  Trans,  of  the  Phren.  Soe.^  p.  269. 

t  See  these  views  ^ustrated  in  the  ease  of  John  Linn,  Phren,  Jsum,,  vol, 
K.,  p.  207  4  ^^  P*  ^* 
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hidividad  grrat  fluency  and  copioaanets  of  dietioii,  k  often  ksTes  '< 
m  much  poverty  of  speech  ind  embarrassment  of  utterance.  "Hio  powen 
of  both  will  be  greatly  superior  to  what  they  would  have  been  witiioat 
the  practice  of  speaking ;  bat  disparity  in  eloquence  will  contintie  toehe- 
r^cterize  them,  owmg  to  differences  in  their  original  constitution. 

The  metaphysicians,  as  we  have  seen,  attribute  many  important  mental 
phenomena  to  the  eJSects  of  habit,  and  yet  they  altogether  neglect  the 
mflaence  of  organization  on  the  nrind.  According  to  our  ▼iews,  it  is  tht 
organ  which  acquires  strength,  activity,  and  superior  facility  in  perfonuing 
its  functions,  by  being  properly  exercised,  just  as  the  fingers  of  the  rooti- 
cian  acquire  facility  of  motion  by  the  practice  of  playing  :  **  The  effects 
of  habit  in  giving  readiness  and  ease  are  thas  accounted  lor  in  a  manner 
that  is  at  least  intelligible  aud  supported  by  analog.  The  metapbysiciant, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  imagine  that  it  is  the  immaterial  principle  itself 
which  is  improved  by  exercise  and  gains  strength  by  habit — a  notioii  tlMt 
is  altogether  inconceivable,  and  in  opposition  to  the  attributes  of  a  purely 
spiritual  being.  Farther,  Phrenology  teaches  that  the  organ  of  Tune  ii 
distinct  from  that  of  Language ;  that  the  organs  of  Size,  Locality,  Number, 
Individuality,  and  Comparison,  on  which  mathematical  talent  depends,  are 
different  from  the  organ  of  Causality,  by  which  |;eneral  reasonini^  ts  per- 
formed ;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  exercise  one  organ,  and  leave 
another  unemployed.  This  doctrine  explains  why,  by  practising  music, 
we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  or  wriiine  with  facility ;  and  vrby, 
by  studying  mathematics,  we  do  not  acquire  the  nabit  of  reasoning  deeply 
in  moral  or  political  science.  Those  physiologists,  however,  who  Mild  tlie 
brain  to  be  a  single  organ,  and  every  part  of  it  to  be  engaged  in  every  act 
of  the  mind,  ought  to  show  how  it  happens,  that  exercising  it  in  one  waj 
does  not  improve  it  in  all ;  or,  to  use  an  illustration  applied  by  Dr.  John- 
son, to  genius,  they  should  inform  us  why  the  man  who  can  walk  east  it 
unable  to  walk  west.  If  the  organs  by  means  of  which  he  walks  east  be 
different  from  those  by  which  he  walks  west,  no  difficulty  will  occur ;  but  if 
they  be  the  samCf  some  portion  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  the 
old  school  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  sulution  of  the  questioo. 

Taste.  Mr.  Stewart  speaks  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  supposes  it  to  be  acquired  by  habit.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  metaphysician  coincides  with  him  in  these  riews ;  but  a 
^reat  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  no  satisfactory  theory  of 
it,  except  that  of  Sir  O.  S.  Mackenzie,*  exists.  I  shall  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  it  might  be  treated  phrenologically ;  but  the  auly|ect  is 
too  extensive  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  it  in  detail. 

In  the  Jirst  place,  every  act  of  the  mind  must  be  a  manifestation  of 
some  faculty  or  other  ;  and  every  act  must  be  characterized  either  by  bad 
taste  or  good  taste,  or  be  wholly  indifferent  in  this  respect.  Let  us  inquin 
into  the  origin  of  bad  taste,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  distinguish  its  opposite 
or  correct  taste.  Bad  taste,  then,  appears  to  arise  from  an  excessive  or 
improper  manifestation  of  any  of  the  faculries.  Lord  Byron  is  ^Ity  of 
very  bad  taste  in  some  passages  of  Don  JTuan,  in  which  he  exhtbtts  the 
passion  of  love  in  all  the  grossness  of  an  animal  feeling ;  this  arises  from 
an  excessive  manifestation  of  Amativeness,  not  purified  and  diffoified  by 
the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection.  In  the  same  work  there  is  a  scene 
in  a  boat,  in  which  Don  Juan  and  his  companions  are  made  to  devour  his 
tutor.  To  a  being  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Destroctiveness,  such  a 
representation  may  perhaps  be  gratifying  ;  but  unless  this  propensity  bs 
very  powerful,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  mind  deliberately  to  invent 
and'  enjoy  such  a  picture  of  human  misery.     No  thooghUessoess,  levitj, 

*  Ah  Egttm  on  some  ntijeeu  amneOed  wiSk  Tatte.  By  Sir  GeoifS  Siewaii 
MackroBie,  Ban.    £din.,  1817, 
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M9k  of  hmcft  or  oUier  klQjt  fioM  prodoee  it  wkhovt  a  predoniiiiuit 
>e8tructiTene8s.  Thia  great  defect  of  ta»ie»  therefore,  may  be  aacribed 
E>  an  exceasive  manifestation  of  this  facalty,  unreliered  by  BeneTolence 
r  other  higher  feelings.  Moore  aUn,  in  his  earlier  verses,  was  guilty  of 
ins  against  taste,  from  ezcessive  manifestations  of  the  amative  propensity ; 
at  tms  error  he  has  corrected  in  his  later  productions. 

Faults  in  taste,  however,  arise,  not  only  from  unbecoming  manifestations 
f  the  lower  propensities,  but  also  from  an  inordinate  expression  of  the 
entiments  and  intellectual  faculties.  In  Peier  Bell  and.  Chrutabell,  and 
1  the  productions  of  the  Lake  school  of  poetry  in  general,  much  bad 
Mte  springs  from  mawkish  and  infantine  manifestations  of  Benevolence, 
*hiloprogeaitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness.  Even  Ideality  itself  may  be 
buseid.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fountain  of  beauty,  but,  in  excess,  it  dege* 
erates  into  bombast,  rant,  and  exaggeration ;  or  that  species  of  composi- 
ion  which  a  contemporary  critic  has  appropriately  designated  by  the 
pithet  of  **  drunken  aublinuty."  Wordsworth  aflfords  examples  of  errors 
1  taste  arising  from  an  abuse  of  Causality ;  he  introduces  abstruse  and 
nintelligible  metaphysical  diaquisitions  into  his  poetry,  and  mystifies  it, 
istead  of  rendering  it  profound.  Homer  also  sometimes  offends  a  cor- 
set taste  by  overloading  his  descriptions  with  similes,  under  the  influence 
f  Comparison. 

In  like  manner,  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  or  propensity  in  an 
indue  degree  in  conyersatton  or  conduct,  is  essentially  characteristic  of 
lad  taste.  An.  excess  of  vanity,  and  the  tendency  to  engross  conversation, 
s  one  form  of  it  which  occurs  m  society,  and  arises  from  over-active  Love 
>f  Approbation  and  Self-Esteem.  The  tendency  to  wranj^le,  dispute, 
ind  contradict  is  another  fanjt,  springing  from  eseessive  activity  of  Conk* 
tativeness.  The  disposition  to  flatter,  and  utter  a  profusion  of  agreeable 
hings  to  persons  whom  we  do  not  esteem,  bat  wish  to  please,  is  also 
characterized  by  bad  taste,  and  arises  from  an  improper  manifestation  of 
Secretiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation. 

The  question  naturally  occurs.  What  is  the  distinction  between  bad 
:a8te  and  bad  morality  1  I  would  answer,  that  bad  morality  always  implies 
)Bd  tastoi  for  it  springs  from  an  improper  manifostation  of  aome  lower 
'eeling,  to  the  outrage  of  the  sentimeota  of  Justice,  Benevolence,  and 
Veneration.  Bad  taMe,  however,  may  occur  without  turpitude,  and  this 
irises  from  an  undue  activity  of  any  of  the  faculties,  without  offence 
igainst  any  moral  sentiment.  The  eSeminacies  of  Peier  Bell,  for  example, 
itand  low  eni>ugh  in'  the  scale  of  taste  ;  but  as  the  greatest  tenderness 
for  asses  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  breach  of  justice,  kindness,  or 
respect  to  other  beings,  the  taste  only  is  bad,  and  not  the  morality.  In 
tike  manner,  when  an  individual,  under  the.  influence  of  an  excessive  Self* 
Esteem  and  liove  of  Approbation,  constitutes  himself  the  b&r4  of  a  party 
— as  his  offence  does  not  amount  to  a  serious  attack  upon  such  rights  as 
we  recognise  by  the  sentiments  of  Conscientiousness,  Veneratiod^  and 
Benevolence,  we  set  him  down  as  ill-bred,  but  not  as  immoral. 

Gbesteifield,  and  some  dictators  in  manners,  deliberately  recommend 
slight  offences  against  candour,  not  only  as  not  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
bad  taste,  but  as  essential  to  good  taste.  Thus,  Chesterfield  adpnits  a 
great  deal  of  deceitful  compliance  into  his  characteristics  of  a  gentleman ; 
but,  with  great  deference  to  his  lordship's  authority,  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine,  that  bad  morality  and  ipood  taste  are  in  any  degree  com* 
pstible  in  the  same  action*  An  individual  may  act  very  impropaHy  in 
mauy  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  show  considerable  refinoiMnt  in  other 
instances ;  and  this  is  easily  understood :  for  the  higher  sentiments  mat 
coexist  with  stKong  animal  pcopensities,  and  one  occasion  tnay  call  forth 
ihe  fonaar,  and  another  excite  only  the  latter,  so  that  the  oondoiet  BMf 
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tfaus  MmmM  dtflmrcnt  fta{Mets  at  difierent  times.  Bot  tsie  ^ueflfcioii  b 
Wlwtber  the  mim  action  can  be  ehaiacterixed  both  as  imoioiBl  and  at 
^sttnfiiished  by  good  taste  1  In  my  opinion  it  cannot.  It  is  good  Ugu 
to  lestrain  the  expression  of  our  opinions  or  Tiewrs  in  society*  when  ai 
apposite  conduct  would  cause  only  dissensions  and  broils ;  bat  this  i. 
good  morality  also.  Chesterfield,  tkowever,  goes  farther^  and  allows,  a. 
perfectly  compatible  with  good  manners,  an  expression  of  sentiments  wfaid 
we  do  not  entertain,  if  they  be  pleasing  to  those  to  whom  we  address  them 
and  this  is  a  breach  of  candour.  Such  a  practice  is  an  insult  to  the  per 
son  who  is  the  object  of  it ;  and,  if  be  saw  the  real  motives,  he  would  fee 
itto  be  so.  Nothing  which,  when  examined  in  all  its  lights,  and  soen  in  iti 
true  colours,  is  esienttsUy  rude  and  nnprincipled,  can  possibly  be  correct  is 
pomt  of  taste ;  it  has  only  the  appearance,  and  not  the  trae  elements,  of  po- 
liteness. Purity  in  the  motif  e  is  requisite  equally  to  good  taste  and  to  sound 
morality  ;  for  the  motive  determines  the  essential  quality  of  the  action. 

The  sources  of  good  taste  sMy  now  be  advwted  to.  The  nervoos  sod 
sanguine  temperaments,  by  giving  fineness  to  the  substance  and  vivacity 
to  the  action  of  the  brain,  are  highly  conductive  to  refinement.  AI 
authors  and  artists,  whose  woriw  are  characterized. by  great  delicacy  sad 
beauty,  have  fine  temperaments,  along  with  Ideality.  The  meet  exqni 
^«  mental  manifestations  are  those  which  proceed  from  a  lavoonblc 
cfMOKMoataon  of  the  whole  faculties,  in  which  each  contributes  a  share  of 
its  own  good  qualities,  and  is  restrained  by  the  others  from  monii^  ints 
excess  or  abuses.  If  a  favourable  developement  of  this  kind  be  posaesssd 
the  higher  Ideality  rises"— without  running  into  excess— and  the  finer  tlw 
temperament,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  taste.  At  the  same  Ume,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  there  may  be  much  good  taste,  of  a  aimple  lund*  with 
moderate  Ideality,  if  the  other  faculties  be  iavourably  balanced. 

As  Taste  arises  from  fine  quality  of  brain  and  a  favourable  combina- 
tion of  organs,  the  explanation  is  simple,  how  it  may  be  possessed  withoat 
genius.  Genius  springs  from  great  vigour  and  aetivuy,  depending  so 
large  sixe,  snd  a  hi^  temperament :  these  are  greater  endowmenu  than 
equabUity,  and  an  individual  may  be  deficient  in  them,  and  yet  be  so 
favourably  constituted,  with  respect  to  tfte  UUanee  of  hU  powers^  as  to  feel 
acutely  the  excellencies  or  the  faults  of  genius  manifested  by  other*. 
Hence  many  persons  are  really  excellent  critics,  who  could  not  themselvef 
produce  origmal  works  of  value ;  hence  also,  many  original  authori,  of 
great  reputation,  display  very  questionable  taste. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  actual  cases,  I  find  them  borne  out  by 
numerous  facts.  Dr.  Chalmers  occasionally  sins  against  taste,  and  in  his 
head  Ideality  and  Comparison  are  out  of  due  proportion  to  Caomlity  and 
some  other  organs.  In  Lord  Jeffrey's  bust,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  s 
very  beautiful  and  regular  developement  of  Eventuality,  Comparisoo,  sod 
Caus^ty,  with  a  fair  balance  between  the  propensities  and  sentiments ; 
his  temperament  is  nervous-bilious ;  and  his  taste  is  generally  admiraUs. 

As  good  taste  is  the  result  of  the  harmonious  action  of  the  facolties» 
we  are  able  to  perceive  why  taste  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  b; 
cultivation.  An  author  will  frequently  reason  as  profoundly,  or  sosr  u 
loftily,  in  his  first  essay,  as  after  practice  in  writing  for  twenty  years ;  bot 
he  rsrely  manifests  the  same  tact  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  he  attain 
by  subsequent  study  and  the  admonitions  of  a  discriminative  criticism. 
Reasoning  depends  on  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  lofty  flights  of 
imagination  on  Ideality ;  and  if  the  organs  of  these  foculties  be  lai^  they 
will  execute  their  functions  intuitively,  and  carry  the  author  forward,  iroa 
the  first,  on  a  bold  and  powerful  wing :  but  as  tsste  depends  on  the 
balancing  and  adjusting,  the  suppressing  and  elevating,  die  orderioff  and 
•nraoging  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  so  as  to  prodoce  a  genenuhsf* 
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nony  ot  the  wbole^— it  is  only  practice,  reflection,  and  comparison  witlt' 
ligher  standards  that  will  enable  us  snccessfoliy  to  approximate  to  exeel- 
ence ;  and  even  these  aids  will  suffice  only  when  the  organs  are  by 
lature  equally  combined  ;  for  if  the  balance  preponderate  greatly  in  any 
jarticular  direction,  no  effort  will  produce  exquisite  adjustment. 

Much  has  been  written  about  a  standard  of  taste  ;  and,  in  considenng 
his  question,  a  distinction  should  be  made.  If,  by  fixing  a  standard,  we 
nean  determming  particular  objects,  or  qualities  of  objects,  which  all  men 
(ball  regard  as"  beautiful,  the  attempt  must  necessarily  be  vain.  A  person 
veil  endowed  with  Form,  Size,  and  Ideality,  may  experience  the  most 
lelightful  emotions  of  beauty  from  contemplating  a  Grecian  temple,  in 
which  another  individual,  in  whom  these  organs  are  very  deficient,  may 
serceive  nothing  but  stone  and  mortar.  One  individual  may  discover,  in 
in  arrangement  of  colours,  beauty  which  is  quite  imperceptible  to  a  person 
ieficient  iob  the  organ  of  Colouring.  Or  one  may  be  delighted  with 
nusic,  in  which  another,  through  imperfection  in  the  organ  of  Tune,  may 
>erceive  no  melody.  Thus  no  object,  and  no  qualities  of  objects,  can  be 
ixed  upon,  which  aU  numkindt  whatever  be  thei|^  original  constitution, 
vill  unanimously  acknowledge  to  be  beautiful ;  and  in  this  view  no  stan* 
lard  of  tast?  exists. 

But  degrees  of  beauty  may  be  estimated,  in  which  sense  a  scale  at 
east,  if  not  a  standard,  of  taste  may  be  framed.  The  more  favourable  the 
)riginal  constitution  of  an  individual  is,  and  the  greater  the  cultivation 
>estowed  on  his  powers,  the  higher  authority  he  becomes  in  questions  of 
aste.  The  existence  of  a  sentiment  of  Justice  has  been-denied,  because 
ndividuals  are  found  in  whom  it  is  so  weak  that  they  seem  scarcely  to 
experience  the  influence  of  it  in  their  conduct ;  but  Phrenology,  by  point* 
ngout  their  defect,  shows  that  those  persons  form  exceptions  to  a  general 
ule,  and  no  one  thinks  of  appealing  to  them  as  authorities  to  determine 
vhether  any  particular  action  be  just  or  unjust.  In  like  manner,  men 
Ieficient  in  the  faculties  which  give  the  perception  of  beauty,  are  not 
luthorities  in  taste  ;  but  that  individual  is  the  highest  judge  in  whom  the 
nost  favourable  developement  of  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and 
ntellect  is  combined  with  a  fine  temperament  and  large  Ideality  ;  and 
who,  besides,  has  cultivated  his  faculties  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  His 
ieterminations  in  regard  to  degrees  of  beauty  in  objects  will  form  the  best 
itandards  of  taste  which  our  imperfect  nature  is  capable  of  attaining. 

EFFECTS  OF  SIZE  IN  THE  ORGANS  ON  THE 
MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

Having  now  unfolded  fte  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  (so  far  tm 
discovered,)  with  their  organs  and  modes  of  action,  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
their  effects  when  acting  in  combination.  In  order  to  understand  this 
Bubject,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
effects  of  size  in  the  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  distinction  between  power  and  activity  in 
Vhe  mind,  as  stated  on  page  98  of  the  present  work.  Catiris  paribus, 
size  in  the  organs  is  the  measure  of  power  in  the  faculties. 

As  great  size  in  the  organs  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  mani 
testation  of  mental  vigour,  no  instance  ought  to  occur  of  an  individual 
who,  with  a  small  bram-,  has  manifested,  clearly  and  unequivocally,  great 
force  of  character,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  such  as  belonged  to 
Bruce,  Bonaparte,  Cromwell,  or  Fox ;  and  such, accordingly,  phrenoloffistf 
affirm  to  be  the  fact.  The  Phrenological  Society  possesses  casts  of  the 
skulif  of  Bruce,  La  Fontaine,  Rammohun  Roy,  and  other  men  diatiii' 
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ttoffviiclied  by  gf«tt  power  of  mind,  and  they  are  all  large.  The  boiU 
ana  portraita  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sbakspeare,  and  Bonaparte  indicate  large 
iieadf ;  and  among  living  characters  no  individual  has  occurred  to  mj 
observation  who  leaves  a  vivid  impression  of  his  own  greatness  upcm  the 
public  mind,  and  who  yet  presents  to  their  eyes  only  a  small  brain. 

The  European  bead  is  distinguished  from  ^e  Astatic  and  native  Ame- 
rican, not  more  by  difference  of  form  than  of  size  ;  the  European  is  moch 
the  larger,  and  the  superior  energy  of  this  variety  of  mankind  is  knows. 
The  beads  of  men  are  larger  than  those  of  women,  and  the  latter  obey ; 
or,  to  bring  the  point  to  the  clearest  demonstration,  we  need  only  to  com- 
pare the  head  of  a  child  witb  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  or  of  an  idiot  with 
that  of  Rammohun  Roy,  as  represented  on  page  46.  If,  then,  size  is  so 
clewrly  a  concomitant  of  power  in  extreme  cases,  we  are  not  to  presame 
that  It  ceases  to  exert  an  influence  where  the  differences  are  so  minote 
that  the  eye  is  scarcelv  able  to  detect  them.  The  rule,  Extretfiis  frobatu^ 
media  jn-tfntmMn/ur,  is  completely  applicable  here. 

The  doctrine,  that  power  is  a  characteristic  of  mind,  distinguishable  at 
once  from  mere  intellectual  acumen  and  also  from  activity,  ia  one  of  great 
practical  importance ;  and  it  explains  a  variety  of  phenomena  of  which  we 
previously  possessed  no  theory.  In  society  we  meet  with  parsons  whose 
whole  manner  is  little,  whom  we  intuitively  feel  to  be  unfit  for  any  great 
enterprise  or  arduous  duty,  and  who  are,  nevertheless,  distinguished  for 
amiable  feelings  and  good  sense.  This  springs  from  a  email  brain  favoor- 
ably  proportioned  in  its  parts.  Other  individuals,  again,  with  £u  less  polis^ 
inferior  information,  and  fewer  amiable  qualities,  uipress  us  with  a  aenth 
meat  of  their  power,  force,  energy,  or  greatness ;  we  feel  that  they  have 
weight,  and  that,  if  acting  against  us,  they  would  prove  formidable  oppo- 
nents. This  arises  from  great  size.  Bonaparte,  who  had  an  admirable 
tact  in  judging  of  human  nature,  distinguishes  between  mere  clevemeai 
and  force  of  character,  and  almost  always  prefers  the  latter.  In  his  Me- 
moirs he  speaks  of  some  of  his  generals  as  possessing  talents,  intellect, 
and  book-learning,  but  as  still  being  nobody~His  wanting  that  weight  aod 
comprehensiveness  which  fit  a  man  for  great  enterprises  :  while  be  adverts 
to  others  as  possessing  limited  intellect  and  little  judgment,  but  prodigioat 
force  of  character ;  and  considers  them  as  admirably  adapted  by  this 

Qualification  to  lead  soldiers  through  peril  and  difficulty,  provided  they  be 
irected  by  minds  superior  to  their  own.  Murat  was  auch  a  man ;  sod 
Bonaparte  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  liked  such  officers ;  for  they  did 
not  trouble  him  with  thinking  for  themselves^  while  they  possessed  energy 
adequate  to  the  execution  of  his  most  gigantic  designs.  The  leader  of  a 
popular  party,  who  has  risen  to  that  rank  by  election,  or  assumed  it  witb 
acquiescence,  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  brain.  The  leaders  of  an 
army  or  a  fleet  also  require  a  similar  endowment,  for  otherwise  they  woald 
possess  artificial  authority  without  natural  weight,  and  would  never  inspire 
confidence  in  iheir  followers.  Bonaparte  had  a  large  head  ;  and  officers 
and  soldiers,  citizens  and  statesmen,  bowed  before  his  mental  greatness, 
however  much  they  might  detest  the  use  he  made  of  bis  power.  In  him 
all  the  organs,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  (Conscientiouaness,  aod 
peihaps  Firmness,  excepted.)  seem  to  have  been  large  ;  great  activity  was 
added ;  and  hence  arose  commanding  energy,  combined  with  profound 
and  comprehensive  intellectual  capacity. 

The  society  possesses  casts  of  the  heads  of  Captains  Franklin  and 
Parry  ;  and  both  are  decidedly  large,  with  an  excellent  proportion  in  the 
different  orders  of  organs.  These  commanders  displayed  great  force  of 
character  in  their  respective  expeditions  in  quest  of  a  nortli-west  pas- 
sage. No  tendency  to  mutiny  or  insubordination  occurred  even  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances ;  and  this  would  be  the  case,  because  the  raea 
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■ndar  tbcir  coomuid  would  iiutmcliTe)<r  f«>1  niton]  (upeiiorii)  jotDvidh^ 
with  aitiScinl  rank. 

Xbe  man  who  are  >ble  Co  attend  to  tbeii  priTate  dutiea,  and  at  tha 

aama  tim«  ct,nj  a  load  of  public  bntinen  on  their  tninds,  withoat  feeling 

enctunbend,  owe  this  quaiil;  U>  greu  aiza  in  the  brsin,  with  an  acliTa 

tAmpflnment  and  Ibt^b  knowing  organB.       Thews  who,   having  amiitl 

linins,  find  their  whole  posren  abisrtieil  and  aihaaated  b]>th«i  parlicnlar 

occnpationa,  wonder  at  luch  men,  lod  cannot  comprcheod  etUier  Iheit 

ototivea  or  the  means  bj  which  ihej  aecoinpliah  ao  much.    It  i>  power 

which  distingni^ei  them ;  lo  that  datiea  wbich  to  olben  woald  proTe 

oppTdBiive,  pre*!  lightl;  on  them,  or  aflbid  Ihem  on);  amuaemeat.     Mr. 

Joseph  Hume,  H.  P.,  ii  a  striking  illustiatiOB  of  Ihii  doctrine.     He  pos- 

■eaaaa  modente  organa  of  Caaulitj,  Utile  Wit,    less  Ideality,  and  no 

gr««t  eDdawmaat  or  Language ;  jat  oven  his  opponents  allow  him  to 

manifest  greal  farce  of  chancier, 

D*.  SrOktHUM.  withapowetofagqilicBtionindpsne- 

TBianee  wbkh,  lo  ordinuy  minds,  i* 

inGompTehenaibte.   If  we  look  al  the 

luge  brain  indicated  in  hi*  cast,  and 

attend  to  the  combination  of  orgnna 

which  it  diaplajs,  we  shafi  perceiTe 

the    aource    »f    hia    weight.       Dr. 

iSpanheim  alto  ahowed  great  force 
of  characler,  and  hi*  bnin  waa 
large.  This  qaality  in  bun  waa 
the  aource  of  the  intense  and  long 
enduring  inCerett  which  he  created 
and  aopportad  in  the  minde  of  Ihoee 
who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Ha  was  calm,  mild,  and  onoblra- 
eive,  jret  there  was  ■  degree  of 
Atpih  and  power  aboni  him,  which 
made  lusting  imptesiions  on  those 
who  listened  to  his  public  die- 
__  cmrae*,  oi  convoned  with  him  in 

Id  eumining  the  head*  of  criminals  in  Jail,  I  hsTe  foand  the  mo>t 
daring,  deipenle,  and  energetic  to  possess  large  biains.  When  greet 
•lie  and  an  anfavoarable  combinatjon  occnr  together,  lbs  olEcers  ofjua- 
lice  are  reduced  to  despair  in  atlepipling  to  correct  the  oSender.  They 
leel  a  strength  of  character  which  they  cannot  aubdue,  and  an  evil  bent 
which  they  cannot  direct ; — the  result  genenlly  is  a  report  from  the 
polka  that  ibe  indiTtdaal  is  inconigible  ;  hiiGrat  capital  offance  is  prose- 
cnled  to  extremity,  and  he  i*  hanged  for  the  lake  of  protecting  gociet; 
from  farther  mischief.  In  profeasional  pgranits  also,  the  men  who  are  indis- 
putably panmoont  to  their  fellows,  not  merely  in  clcremeas,  but  in  depth 
and  force  of  character,  haye  large  heads ;  and  this  holds,  not  only  in  the 

indiTiduile  who,  born  in  indigence,  hare  arisen  to  wealth  by  conducting  ' 
great  and  cilensiTe  ealabliahments,  have  uniformly  braina  above  an 
Bferige  siie;  and  that  mercantile  traiellers  who  succeed  in  procuring 
orders,  and  pushing  a  trade  amid  a  keen  and  arduous  compatitien,  arc 
dietinguiibed  bj  the  aBine  quality.  Such  men  make  an  impression,  and 
act  with  a  conndence  of  p9wer  whictlfpea  effect  to  all  they  ay  or  do. 
In  B»chiMirm]Sr7h"!13ren  eara  nothing  for  the  master,  and  treat  him 
with  disrespect,  and  if  ha  fail,  after  using  every  severity,  lo  maintain 
discipline  and  subordination,  he  wilt  be  found  to  biTS  ■  amatl  btain.  I( 
34* 
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ihe  domestic  circle,  if  the  miatrees  of  a  family  (wiiilo  ui  good  health)  ii 
easily  overcome,  annoyed  and  oppressed  with  the  cares  and  daties  of  ocr 
household,  the  origin  of  the  evil  will  be  found  iir  too  small  a  head. 

In  the  church  the  efiects  of  size  are  equally  conspicuous.  A  preacher 
with  a  large  brain  is  felt  by  his  flock  to  possess  weight,  and  they  suhmit 
willingly  to  be  led  and  taught  by  him,  while  they  treat  with  indiflfercDce 
the  feebleness  that  accompanies  a  little  head.  If,  as  occasionadljr  happens, 
a  preacher  poesess  an  excellent  combination,  that  is,  the  organs  of  the 
sentiments  and  intellect  Large  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  animal  pro- 
pensities, he  may  be  acote,  amiable,  sensible,  and  interestin^f ;  bat  jS  cbe 
general  size  of  the  brain  be  under  an  average,  he  will  not  be  impxessiTc 
and  commanding. 

The  principle,  that  size  gives  power  of  manifestation,  ioTm^  the  key  to 
4he  following  criticim  on  Dr.  Chalmers  :  "  His  manner,  so  far  from  beii^ 
graceful,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  *'is  ve<y  nearly  uncouth;  his 
tones  are  neither  musical  nor  under  strict  subordination ;  in  the  selectioa 
of  words  and  management  of  figures  his  taste,  so  far  f ronn  being  pure,  is 
sometimes  very  much  the  reverse ;  his  pronunciation,  though  vigorous 
and  distinct,  is  beset  with  provincialisms,  which  time  and  a  city  aodieace 
have  done  very  little  to  correct ;  and  as  to  gesture,  wherever  we  hare 
heard  him,  he  appeared  to  be  totally  unconscious  that  he  had  got  such 
a  thing  as  hands  and  arms  to  manage.     In  what,  then,  it .  may  be  asked, 
consists  the  secret  of  the  doctor's  eloquence  ?     Simply,  as  we  take  it,  in 
this — that,  uiivdt  hU  arguments  and  illustrations  are,  for  tht  most  part, 
striking  and  original^  he  possesses  prodigious  enihusiasm  and  energy  in 
enforcing  them ;  that  the  defects  of  his  rhetoric  are  completely  lost  in 
the  force  of  his  ratiocination ;  that,  while  he  has  mathematics  or  iogie 
enough  to  make  his  reasoning  acute,  grasping,  and  irresistible,  he  has 
poetry  enough  to  prevent  it  from  being  dull;  thus  evincing  the  veiy 
highest  species  of  intellect — the  union  of  a  sound  and  comprekensite 
judgment,  with  a  fertile  and  brilliant  imagination.     We  have  said  he 
possesses  energy,  and  this  we  take  to  be  the  great  and  redeeming  quality 
of  his  manner,  con^ared  to  which  the  tiny  graces  sin'k  into  insignificaoce. 
Whether  we  are  facile  or  fastidious,  whether  we   like  or  £slike  the 
preacher's  doctrine,  one  thing  is  certain,  he  forces  us  to  atttend  to  kirn. 
A  man  might  easily  get  his  pocket  picked  while  listening  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
hut  we  defy  him  to  fall  asleep.'^    The  head  of  Dr.  Chalmers  indicates  a 
arge  brain. 

In  authorship  the  same  law  holds  good.  Critics  have  been  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  high  rank  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  holds  in  English 
literature,  and  to  discover  the  mental  qualities  on  which  his  eminence  is 
founded.  He  has  made  no  discoveries  in  morals  or  in  science  to  capti* 
yate  the  mind.  His  style  is  stately  and  sonorous,  and  his  arraneemeot 
in  general  good  ;  but  equal  or  superior  graces  may  be  found  in  Gk>la8mith, 
Thomson,  and  other  authors,  whom  nobody  would  compare  with  him  in 
genius.  His  great  characteristic  is  force  and  weight ;  and  these  are  the 
concomitants  of  great  size  of  brain.  Milton^s  writings  are  highly  distin- 
guished by  vigour,  as  are  also  those  of  Locke.  Addison,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  specimen  of  genius  produced  by  a  felicitous  combination  of 
sentiment  and  intellect,  without  preponderating  ener^  from  great  size. 

Power  is  the  leading  charm  of  ^[ffii^IUUiiUUS^  *  ^®  ^^  "°^  graceful,  and 
is  far  from  elegant ;  his  reasonin^nreqoenti^uperficial,  and  his  concla- 
sions  questionable.  But  he  is  rarely  feeble.  Strength,  energy,  and  de- 
termination mark  every  page.  H^g^  s^nl]  indicates  a  large  brain,  paiticu* 
larly  in  the  region  of  the  propensities.  '        'n«fcgn» 

To  produce  its  full  efibcts,  large  size  must  be  accompanied  with  sound 
health  and  an  active  temperament,  as  explained  on  p.  AA ;  but  these, 
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whilflF  aecttsaary  to  give    it  effect,  will  never  eompenute  for  its  ab- 
•anc«. 

ACTIVITY  in  tlie  orgens,  ea  the  otiier  liend,  gives  iirelinesi,  quick 
ness,  er  rapidity ;  Dr.  Sp«ffsheim  thinks  that  long  fibres  contribute  to 
activity.     The  sanguine  and  nenrous  tempeiaments,  described  on  pages 
48  and  97,  afford  external  indications  of  constitational  activity.     Mo- 
derate aize  of  brain»  with  a  favourable  combination  and  much  activity, 
constitute  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a  cUver  man  in  ordinary  life ; 
auch  an  individual  wiJl  form  ideas  rapidly,  do  a  ffreat  deal  of  work,  show 
tact   and  discrimination,  and  prove  himself  really  a  valuable  anil  usefol 
member  of  aociety ;  but.  he  must  not  be  loaded  with  too  many  duties,  or 
opposed  by  obstacles,  nor  must  the  field  in  which  he  is  called  on  to  labour 
be  too  extensive.  ^.^ 

Great  errors  are  often  committed  in  society  through  ignorance  of  this 
fact.      An  individual  possessing  a  small  bram,  but  a  fine  tempeFS«r'V* 
and  favourable  combiaation,  perhaps  dLstinguisUes  himself  in  a  limits  uaxid 
subordinate  sphere,  or  he  makes  one  great  and  successful  effort,  in  which 
hia  powers  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  limits  ; — the  notion  is 
then  adopted  that  he  is  very  clever,  fit  for  higher  duties,  and  capable  of 
exhibiting  habitually  the  force  of  mind  thus  displayed  on  a  ^gle  occasion. 
He   is,  in   consequence,  promoted  to  a  more  arduous  station.     He  coa* 
tinues   to  execute  small  matters  so  well,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
individual  instances  of  failure  in  his  more  extensive  duties ;  yet  a  general 
impropsion  of  his  incapacity  ariaea,jwaut  of  success  snd  discMitcat  in- 
crease, and  at  last,  after  producing  great  suffering  to  himself  and  aimoy- 
ance  to  hia  employers,  he  is  dismissed.   The  small  brain  is  the  origin  of  tne 
incapacity  ;  and  ignorance  of  its  effects  the  cause  of  his  being  misplaced. 
Mankind,  in  extreme  cases,  recognise  energy  of  feebleness  of  mental 
character,  and  modify  their  conduct  accordingly.    Those  in  whom  moral 
and  religious  principles  do  not  constitute  me  habitual  rule  of  conduct, 
treat  individuais  in  the  most  different  manner,  according  to  the  impression 
which  they  receive  from  their  manner,  and  the  estimate  which  they  form 
from  it  of  their  sirength  or  weakness  of  mind.    There  are  men  who  carry 
in  their  very  look  the  intimation  of  greatness — whose  manner  at  once 
proclaims,  **  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset.^*    The  world  reads  this  notice, 
and  holds  it  safest  to  allow  them  to  follow  their  own  course  without  ob- 
struction, while  they  avoid  giving  offence.     Contrasted  with  them  are  the 
feeble  and  vacillating ;  men  unstable  as  water,  unsteady  as  the  wind. 
The  wicked  seize  upon  them,  and  make  them  their  prey.    The  treatment 
received  by  different  persons  from  society  is  thus  widely  different ;  and 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  weak  by  the  powerful  and  unprincipled 
taking  advantage  of  their  deficiencies. 

When  a  favourable  combination,  a  fine  temperament,  and  large  sice 
are  conjoined  in  an  individual,  they  constitute  the. perfection  of  genius. 
This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  case  in  Homer  and  in  Shakspeare. 
Vivacious  buoyancy,  ease,  and  fertility,  arising  from  the  first  and  aecond 
causes,  joined  with  depth,  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  masculine 
energy,  the  result  of  the  third,  place  these  authors  above  all  others  whom 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  when  we  consider  that  these  rare  and 
splendid  gifts  must  again  be  united  m  one  individual,  before  their  equal 
can  appear,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  why  so  few  Homers 
and  Shakspeares  are  given  by  nature  to  the  world. 

In  these  observations  I  have  treated  of  the  effects  of  size  in  the  brain 
in  general  on  the  general  manifestatioos  of  the  mind,  to  bring  the  doctrine 
clearly  apd  forcibly  before  the  reader ;  but  I  beg  of  him  not  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  taking  gemertl ,  size  as  an  indication  of  pariteniar  newer  ^f^ 
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Ihen  difficQUies  wilhoiit  «id  wiU  be  eneoanterei.    For  ezftoiplc.  It  hi» 
oAen  been  objected,  that  e  particolar  individual  wean  a  large  hat,  iiidi' 
eating  a  large  brain,  and  that  yet  he  has  no  great  scope  of  inteUect,  and 
BO  ability,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  terai.    The  answer  is,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  peiser  in  tbe  iinetwn  oftixe^  as  explained  od  p.  93. 
If  the  large  hat  is  requisite  on  account  of  a  great  deTelopeoEient  oS  the 
animal  organs,  we  must  expect  the  individual  to  be  only  a  powerful  am- 
mnl ;  and  he  may  be  thia,  and  at  the  same  tune  a  weak  man.    If  the  me 
precbminate  in  the  region  of  the  sentiments,  we  may  then  look  for  grest- 
DOSS  in  moral  worth ;  but  it  is  only  when  gveat  sise,  combined  witb 
an  active  temperament,  pervades  the  oi;^s  of  the  whole  three  classes  of 
faculties,  propensities,  sentiments,  and  mtellect,  that  Phrenokigy  aatho- 
rizes  us  to  expect  a  general  character  vi^porous,  comprehensiTe,  and  pro- 
found.   The  hat  does  not  indicate  the  sue  either  of  the  moral  organs  or 
of  those  of  4he  intellect 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  efeeis  tf  size  have  already  been 
stated,  (pp.  48  and  97,)  when  treating  of  the/principles  of  the  acience. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  SIZE,  OR  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ORGANS 
WHEN  COMBINED  IN  DIFFERENT  RELATIVE  PROPOR- 
TIONS. 


Tai  primitive  functions  of  each  organ  were  Hscotered  by  obeervn^< 
m  whica  it  decidedlv  jpredominatec!*  over,  or  fell  short  of,  other  o/tfpau 
in  point  of  size ;  ana  by  similar  observations  each  must  still  be  yerified. 
After  the  discovery  is  established,  its  practical  application  deaerrea  atten- 
tion.   Every  individual  above  idiocy  possesses  all  the  organs ;  hot  ^ey  tn 
combined  differently  in  degrees  of  relative  size  in  diflerent  perMns,  sod 
the  manifestations  of  each  are  modified  In  some  degree  by  mo  influence 
of  those  with  which  it  is  combined.    The  effect  m  combination,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  change  the  proper  functions  of  the  diflerent  organic  but 
only  to  modify  the  mtmner  in  which  they  are  manifested ;  or  th«  aeci 
in  which  thi^  seek  gratification.    If,  for  example,  the  organ  of  Tune 
be  equally  large  in  two  individuals-^ut  if,  in  one  of  them,  the  orguu 
of  the  animal  pr(q)eBsities  predominste,  he  may  msmfest  it  in  prododi^ 
bacchanalian  songs  ;  while,  if  the  oigans  of  the  moral  sentiments  pre- 
dominate in  the  other,  he  msy  employ  it  in  singing  sacred  meUxJiea 
In  both  instances  Tune  leads  to  the  production  of  music,  the  only  eliect 
of  the  combination  being  to  alter  the  direction.    This  illustration  is  ip- 
plicable  to  all  the  faculties ;  and  shows  that,  although  the  functiona  of  aome 
psrts  of  the  brain  are  still  unascertained,  the  discovery  of  them  cannot 
alter  the  functions  of  those  already  known. 

Dr.  Gall,*  in  considering  the  combinations  of  the  organs,  divides  mm 
into  six  classes. 

In  men  composing  his  firtt  class  the  organs  of  the  highest  qoalities 
and  faculties  are  completely  developed,  while  those  of  the  faculties  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  lower  animab  possess  only  a  feeMe  degree  of  de- 
velopement  and  activity.  The  dispositions  md  conduct  of  persons  (rf'tl^ 
class  are  in  accordance  with  reason,  justice,  and  morality. 

In  the  §eeond  class  the  combination  is  precisely  reversed,  and  the  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  it  are  the  slaves  of  sensuality  and  error. 

In.  the  third  class  the  animal  organs,  and  also  those  peculiar  to  maa, 
have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  developement  and  activity.  Mea 
belonging  to  this  class  may  begreat  in  virtue  or  vice,  and  often  manifest 
the  most  opposite  qualities.     'Aey  experience  the  internal  struggle  of  tht 

*  Sur  U9  Fmuiwu  A*  Ctnmtm,  tome  i.,  p.  319.    8fo. 
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higher  and  lower  elements  of  our  nature.     Socrates,  St.  Paul,  and  St 
A.ugl]8tin  belonged  to  it. 

In  the  foiirih  class  one,  or  a  few,  of  the  organs  are  highly  developed, 
while  the  others  are  only  moderately  so,  or  even  below  mediocrity.  This 
class  includes  men  of  great,  but  partial,  genius,  or  men  distinguished  for 
great  strength  of  character  or  for  powerful  dispositions  of  a  determinate 
description  ;  such  as  great  musicians,  great  mechanicians,  or  brave  wor- 
i:ors,  who  out  of  these  Imes  show  no  superiority. 

In  the  fifih  class  one,  or  several,  of  the  organs  are  very  little  developed, 
and  remain  inactive,  while  the  others  are  more  favourably  developed  and 
energetic.  This  class  includes  men  of  general  ability,  who  have  some 
particular  and  limited  deficiency.  Lessing  and  Tischbein  detested  music, 
and  Newton  and  Kant  had  no  passion  for  women. 

In  the  «iz/&  class  the  animal  organs  and  those  proper  to  man  are 
nearly  equally  moderate.  In  this  class  is  comprehended  the  great  mass 
of  ordinary  men.  These  six  divisions,  says  Dr.  Gall,  are  subject  to  thou* 
sands  of  modifications. 

Dr.  Vimont*  observes  that  these  divisions  are  insufficient  to  give  a  just 

and  complete  idea  of  the  combinations  of  all  the  faculties,  but  he  reproves 

me  for  having  omitted  to  notice  them  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work. 

My  apology  is,  that  Dr.  GolPs  remarks  are  contained  in  his  first  volume, 

amid  the  discussion  of  preliminary  moral,  and  metaphysical  objections, 

and  were  overlooked  by  me  until  referred  to  by  Dr.  Vimont.    Dr.  Vimonl 

makes  several  judicious  observations  on  these  classes,  and  adds  to  them 

two  more,  viz..  Men  in  whom  the  perceptive  organs  predominate  over 

those  of  reflection  ;  and  men  who  are  placed  a  little  above  idiots,  who 

hare  feeble  perceptive  powers  and  a  nullity  of  reflection.    This  class 

may  manifest  some  talent,  such  as  that  of  construction,  or  of  music ;  or 

they  may  be  distinguished  by  cunning,  stubbornness,  or  vanity ;  and  nevOT 

improve.     Dr.  Vimont  makes  also  some  valuable  observations  on  the 

combinations  of  the  organs  in  the  different  species  of  the  lower  animals, 

to  which  I  can  here  only  refer. 

The  limits  of  the  present  work  prevent  me  from  doing  more  than  stating 
three  rules  for  estimating  the  effects  of  differences  ia  relative  size  occur- 
rinjT  in  the  organs  of  the  same  brain. 

RvLE  riBST. — Every  faculty  desires  gratification  with  a  de^^ree  of  eh* 
ergy  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  organ  ;t  and  those  faculties  will  be 
habitually  indulged,  the  organs  of  which  are  largest  in  the  individual.! 

Examples. -^If  the  animal  organs  in  general  be  large,  and  the  organs 
^of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  in  general  be  small,  the  individual 
will  be  naturally  prone  to  animal  indulgence  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
disposed  to  see  gratification  in  the  directest  way,  and  in  the  lowest  pursuits. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect 
l^reatly  predominate,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  prone  to  moral  and 
intellectual  pursuits ;  such  persons  are  '*  a  law  unto  themselves.*' 

*  TVaite  de  PhrmologUt  tome,  ii.,  p.  459. 

i  The  condition,  cttttria  paribua^  is  always  understood,  and  therefore  needs 
not  to  be  repeated  in  treating  of  the  effects  of  siz^. 

\  Having  been  solicited  to  state,  in  methodical  order,  the  effects  of  the 
combinations  as  far  as  observed,  1  tried  to  do  so  in  the  MS.  of  the  present 
work ;  but  found  the  result  to  be  a  tedious  enumeration  of  propositions, 
adapted  to  Individuality  alone,  difficult  to  be  remembered,  and  withal  ex 
tremely  incomplete.  Ihave,  therefore,  preferred  stating  principles  chiefly, 
acoempanied  by  illustrations,  to  render  them  intelligible  and  show  their  ap- 
plication.  This  method  was  adopted  in  the  EUmmU  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
and,  on  mature  examination,  it  appears  to  be  preferable  in  itself.  The  reader 
in  whom  the  reflecting  organs  are  amply  developed,  will  not  only  easily  com- 
prehend the  rules  here  laid  down,  but  be  able  greatly  to  enlarge  the  sphers 
of  tiieir  application. 
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In  illustration  of  this  rale,  ths  bead  of  Pope  Alexander  VX,  pw  181, 
who  was  a  monster  of  wickedness  in  human  form,  may  be  contrasted 
•rith  that  of  Melancthon  the  reformer,  p.  86 ;  or  the  ekall  of  a  New 
Hollander  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  represented  on 
pases  51  and  53. 

In  farther  illustration,  the  heads  of  Viteliias,  and  Hare  the  nmrdeier, 
represented  on  pages  89  and  85^  may  be  eontrasted  with  those  of  Tasso, 
p.  232,  Chancer  snd  Locke,  p.  244,  and  Michael  Angelo,  p.  277.  In  the 
one  class  of  heads  the  basilar  and  posterior  regions  of  the  brain,  dedicated 
to  the  animal  propensities,  greatly  preponderate  over  the  anterior  and 
coronal  regions,  which  manifest  the  mtellect  and  moral  eentiments  ;*  in 
the  other  the  basilar  region  is  large,  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  de> 
cidedly  preponderate. 

Now,  under  the  rale  before  stated,  the  first  class  will  be  Batnraily 
prone  to  low  and  degrading  gprsuits,  having  for  their  object  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Aroativeness,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  other  inferior 
feelings ;  they  will  possess  very  few  aspirations  after  the  noble  and  bene- 
ficent virtues  whicn  dignify  human  nature;  they  will  be  blind  to  the 
dbli^tions  of  justice,  piety,  and  mercy,  and  totally  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  science.  The  scond  class  will  form  a  direct 
contrast  to  them.  They  will  naturally  teel  the  superiority  of  moral  and 
iatellectual  pursuits,  aniently  desire  to  advance  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, and  instinctively  love  every  virtue  and  attainment  that  is  caka- 
tated  to  increase  the  trae  dignity  and  happiness  of  man.  It  is  eomraoa 
for  individuals  to  assume  themselves  as  standards  for  judging  of  mankind 
in  general ;  yet  no  criterion  can  be  more  fallacious  :  the  consciousness 
of  men  belonging  to  the  inferior  class  would  represent  the  race  as -base, 
grovelling,  and  selfish — that  of  the  higher  as  elevated,  benignant,  and  in- 
tellectual. 

Rule  second.— As  there  are  three  kinds  of  fiiculties,  propensitive, 
moral,  and  inteHoctual,  which  are  not  homogeneous,  it  may  happen  thtt 
several  large  organs  of  propensities  are  combined  in  the  same  individoal 
with  several  moral  and  intellectual  organs  highly  developed.  The  rule, 
then,  will  be,  that  the  lower  propensities  will  uke  their  dtree/toii  from  the 
higher  powers ;  and  such  a  course  of  action  will  be  habitually  followed 
as  wUl  be  calculated  to  gratify  the  whole  facokks  whose  organs  are  laige. 

In  this  combination  the  strong  propensities'  may  escape,  at  intervals, 
from  the  control  of  the  sentiments,  and  produce  abuses ;  but  as  nature 
has  rendered  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  the  directing  powers,  the 
habitual  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  be  consistent  with  their  dictates, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratifying  to  the  propensities. 

Examj^et.'-^H  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Ckmsctentiousncss 
were  both  large,  stealing  might  gratify  Acquisitiveness,  bat  it  would  of- 
fend Conscientiousness.  According  to  the  rule,  the  individual  would  en- 
deavour to  gratify  both,  by  acquirmg  property  by  lawful  industry.  If 
Combativcness  and  Destructiveness  were  large'',  and  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness  also  smply  developed,  wanton  outrage  and  indiscH- 
minate  attack  might  gratify  the  first  two  faculties,  but  they  would  outrage 
the  last  two:  hence  the  individual  would  seek  for  situations  calculated 
to  gratify  aU  four :  and  these  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  an  army  imbo- 
died  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  or  in  moral  and  intellectual  warfare 
against  the  patrons  of  corruption  and  abuse  in  church  and  state.     Luther* 

*  The  siso  of  the  coronal  region  is  best  judged  of  by  the  height  and  brasddi 
of  the  brain  sbove  Csacioossess  and  Causality,  the  situation  of  which  oitans 
IS  indjcated  in  some  of  the  figures  by  asterisks.  Wherever  that  region  is 
*  86  ^  ^  narrow,  the  moral  feelings  will  be  comparatively  feeble     S 
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Knox,  and  many  other  benefactors  of  mankiBd,  were  probably  actuated 
by  such  a  combinatioa  of  Realties ;  Washiagton  Dohiy  displayed  it. 

If  the  cerebelkim  be  very  large,  and  PbiioprogeqitivoneM,  Adfaeaive* 
ness,  and  Oonsieiitioasness  deficient,  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  seek 
the  directeat  gratifications  of  the  animal  appetite  ;  if  the  latter  organs  be 
sdeo  large,  he  will  perceive  that  wedlock  affoida  the  best  means  of  satis- 
fyia^  the  whole  group. 

If  Benevolence,.  Self-Esteein,  and  Acquisitiveness  be  all  latge,  giving 
charity  ra^  gratify  the  first ;  but,  unless  the  individual  be  vefy  rick,  the 
act  of  parting  with  property  may  be  disagreeable  to  the  last  two  faculties , 
he  will  therefore  prefer  to  gratify  Benevolence  by  personal  kindness;  he 
will  sacrifice  time,  trouble,  influence,'  and  advice,  to  the  wolfare  of  others, 
but  not  property.  If  Benevolence  were  miatt,  with  the  same  combiaa^ 
tion,  he  would  not  give  either  money  or  personal  advice. 

If  Love  of  Approbation  large,  be  combined  with  Urge  Ideality  and 
moderate  reflecting  ofgans,  the  individual  will  be  ambittons  to  excel  in 
the  eplendoor  of  hn  equipage,  style  of  living)  dress,  and  rank.  If  to  the 
name  combination  be  added  a  powierful  intellect  and.  large  Conscientious- 
Bess,  moral  and  intelleetoal  excellence  will  be  preferred  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  respect  of  the  world. 

An  io^ividual  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  very 
large,  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  will  be  exceedingly  kind  and  at- 
tentive to  those  persons  who  praise  him  loudly  and  extol  his  benevolence ; 
but  he  will  overlook  humble,  retiring,  and  unostentatious  merit ;  he  will 
•peak  much  of  bis  own  good  deeds.  If  Conscientionsness  and  Benevo* 
lence  predominate,  the  amiable  and  unpretending  will  be  the  first  objects 
of  his  regard,  and  the  good  done  will  never  be  proclaimed  by  himself. 

If  Self-Esteem  large,  be  combined  with  deficient  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Conscientiousness,  the  individual  will  be  prone  to  grati^  his  selfish 
feelings,  with  little  regard  to  the  good  opinion  or  the  jusi  claims  of  oiher 
men.     If  Self- Esteem  large,  be  combined  with  large  Love  of  Approba- 
tion and  Gonacientioosuess,  the  former  will  produce  only  that  degree  of 
self-respect  which  is  essential  to  dignity  of  character,  and  that  degree  of  in- 
dependence  of  sentiment  without  which  even  virtue  cannot  be  maintained. 
^    If  Cautiousness  large,  be  combined  with  deficient  CembativeneM,  the 
individual  will  be  extreosely  timid.     If  Oombativeness-be  large  KndCao^ 
tiousness  small,  reckless  intrepidity  will  be  the  result.     If  Combattveness 
be  equally  large  with  Cautiousness,  the  individual  will  display  courage 
regulatsd  by  prudence.    If  Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  Self-Esteem^ 
Sectetiveness,  and  Love  of  Approbation  be  all  large,  and  Combativeneas 
moderate,  bashfolness  or  mauvaue  htnUe  will  be  the  consequence.     This 
feeling  is  the  result  of  the  fear  of  not  acquitting  oneVself  to  advantage, 
and  of  thereby  compromising  one*s  personal  dignity. 

If  Veneration  and  Hope  be  large,  and  Conscientiousness  and  Benevo- 
lence small,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  fondof  religioua  worship,  buf^ 
averse  to  the  practice  of  charity  and  justice.     If  the  proportions  be  re* 
versed,  the  result  will  be  a  constitutional  disposition  to  charity  and  jus- 
tice, vuth  no  great  tendency  to  the  exercise  uf  devotion.     If  all  the  four 
organs  be  large,  the  individual  will  be  naturally  inclined  to  engage  in  the 
wocship  of  God,  and  to  discharge  his  duties  to  men.     If  Veneration  large, 
be  combined  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation,  the 
former  sentiment  may  be  directed  to  superiors  in  rank  and. power,  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  the  desires  for  wealth  and  influence  depending  on  the 
Utter  facnlties.     If  Veneration  be  small,  combined  with  Self-Esteem  and 
and  Firmness  large,  the  individual  will  not  naturaHy  Ipok  up  with  defe- 
rsMe  to  superiors  in  rank.  . ." 

The  intellectual  faculties  will  naturally  tend  to  such  employments  as 
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■re  edeulftted  to  gratify  the  predominant  propensitiee  and  ■mitiaienf& 
If  the  organs  which  eonetitote  a  genius  for  painting  be  eonabinad  with 
large  Acqaisitiveness,  the  individnal  nay  paint  to  become  rich  ;  if  com- 
bined with  AcqnisitiTMiess  small  and  Love  of  Approbation  large,  lie  will 
probably  labour  for  fame,  and  starve  while  attaining  it. 

Talents  fordifierent  intelleetnal  porsaits  depend  upon  the  cooabiiiatiom 
of  the  knowing  and  reflecting  organs  in  certain  proportioos.      Constnic- 
tiveness.  Form,  Size,  Cfrfourioffy  Individuality,  Ideality,  Imitatioii,  and 
Secretiveness  large,  with  Locality  small,  will  constitfite  a  portrait,  bat 
not  a  landscape,  painter.     Diminish  Fonn  and  Imitation,  and  incxesee  Lo- 
cality, and  the  result  will  be  a  talent  for  landscape,  bat  not  for  poitnnt. 
painting.     Constmctiveness  and  Weight,  combined  with  Tone  lai^,  may 
produce  a  taloBt  for  nnuieal  instnunent  making :  without  a  laise  Tune 
the  other  faculties  ciKild  not  soccessfolly  take  this  direction.     Constmc- 
tiveness, combined  with 'SIxe  and  Number  large,  may  lead  to  matkemaikd 
iastrmnent  mafeiBg.    Causality,  combined  with  large  Ideality  and  Imita- 
tion, will  seek  te  mscover  the  philosophy  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  same  organ, 
combined  with  large  Benevolencei  Conscientiousness,  and  Cooceatrative- 
ness,  will  delight  m  moral  and  political  investigations.    If  to  lodtvida- 
ality,  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and  Causality,  aU  large,  an  eqnalljr  well- 
developed  oigan  of  Language  be  added,  the  resnlt  will  be  a  talent  for 
atttboiship  or  public  debate  ;  if  Lan^a^  be  small,  the  other  lacidtiss 
will  be  more  pnme  to  seek  gratification  m  the  busmess  of  life,  or  in  ab- 
stract philosophy. 

One  great  difficulty  frequently  experienced  is,  to  comprehend  the  efeet 
of  the  reflecting  powers^  added,  m  a  high  degree  of  endowment,  to  the 
knowing  faculties,  when  the  latter  are  exereised  in  particular  branches  of 
art,  for  which  they  appear  to  be  of  themselves  altogether  sofficient.  It 
is  stated,  for  example,  that  Constiucttveness^  Secretivaiess,  Form,  Siae, 
Ideality,  Individuality,  Colouring,  and  Imitation  constitute  a  genins  far 
painting ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired.  What  eflfeet  will  the  reflect- 
ing organs,  large  or  smi^,  produce  on  this  combination  1  This  question 
is  easily  a&swwed.  When  the  reflecting  organs  are  small,  form,  colmary 
bemttyf  constitnte  the  UrnUng  objects  of  the  painter's  moductione.  Thers 
is  no  atoiT,  no  event,  no  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  displayed  in  his 
works.  These  must  be  examined  ia  detail,  and,  as  single  objects,  oaeoB- 
nected  with  others  by  any  of  the  relations  perceived  by  the  higher  powers. 
Add  the  reflecting  orgnis,  however,  and  then  outline,  form,  colouring, 
perspective,  will  SX  sink  into  the  rank  of  measM,  whiefe  the  intellect  esft- 
ploys  to  accomplish  a  higher  object ;  such  as  the  expression  of  some  greet 
action  or  event — some  story  which  speaks  to  the  judgment  and  interests 
the  foelings->-historical  painting. 

In  the  portraits  of  Raphael  uie  oigans  here  enumerated  as  essential  to 
a  painter,  appear  to  be  large,  and  those  of  Causality,  Comparismi,  and 
"^it  are  likewise  far  above  an  ordinary  size.  -  Now,  a  eritio  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael*  eays,  <*  In  eompoMon  Raffaello  stands  pre-enuneBt. 
His  invention  is  the  remied  emanation  of  a  dramatic  mind,  mid  whatever 
can  most  interest  the  feelings  or  satisfy  the  judgment,  he  Belect4><4  fren 
nature,  and  made  his  own.  The  point  of  time,  in  his  historical  sobjssts, 
is  invariably  well  chosen ;  and  subordinate  incidents,  while  they  create  a 
secondary  interest,  ewenHaUff  eoniribute  to  tke  prineipal  event,  Contiast 
or  combination  of  lines  makes  no  part  of  his  works  as  an  artificial  priadpls 
of  composition ;  the  nature  And  enaraeter  of  the  event  create  the  forme  best 
calculated  to  express  them.  The  individual  expression  of  particular  fume 
corresponds  witn  their  character  and  employment ;  and,  wheUier  cttoi  oi 
1,  they  are  at  all  times  equally  remote  from  affectation  or  insipidity 
*  ^fi  tfRtfhoa,  London,  181fl^  aaonymoq% 
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Hie  ffenerml  inierut  of  hit  sobjbct  tt  kepi  vp  tkroughmU  the  tohole  eompon^ 
Hon  ;  the  prtMent  eetion  impHee  the  past  and  antieipaiee  the  future*  u,  m 
•  .:.brifnity  of  thought,  Raffaeilo  has  been  sorpeeted  by  hie  great  contempo- 
rary, Michael  Angelo— if,  in  purity  of  outline  and  form,  by  the  antique— 
and  in  coloaring  and  chiaro-oecura  by  the  Lombard  and  Venetian  schools  ; 
yet  in  ki»ierieal  eompoeiiioHM  he  has  no  rival ;  and  /or  tuvenltoii,  expreO' 
St  on,  and  </i<3  power  of  teUing"  a.  etoryj  he  has  never  been  approached." 

M.  Foseli,  speaking  of  Ue  qualities  of  Raphaers  stylo  as  a  painter, 

says,  that  **  perfect  human  beauty  he  has  not  represented.    No  face  of 

Raphael'v  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  no  figure  of  his,  in  the  abstract,  possesses 

the  profMMrttons  that  could  raise  it  to  a  standard  of  imitation.     Form  to 

kim,  tDos  only  a  vehiele  of  character  or  patkot ;  and  to  these  he  adapted 

it  in  a  mode,  and  with  a  truth,  which  leaves  all  attempts  at  emendation 

hopeless.      His  composition  always  hastens  to  the  ntost  neeeseary  poini  a» 

its  centre  ;  and  from  that  disseminates,  to  that  leads  back,  its  rays,  all 

secandary  one*.    Group,  form,  and  contrast  are  subordinate  to  the  event ; 

and  comnton-f^ace  is  ever  ezdilded.    flis  expression  is  unmixed  and  pur^^ 

in  strict  unison  with,  and  decided  by,  cluuraeter»  whether  calm,  animated, 

agitated,  convulsed,  or  absorbed  by  the  inspiring  passion  :  it  newer  etm» 

tradietM  its  cauee^  and  is  equally  renmte  from  taoeneiM  and  grimace.    The 

motnoat  of  his  choice  never  suifeFB  the  action  to  stasnate  or  to  expiie.    It 

is  the  nunnent  of  iranaitionf  the  mstt  big"  with  tie  poet  and  pregmud 

with  the  future.    His  invention  connects  the  utmost  stretch  of  possibility 

with  the  most  plausible  degree  of  probability,  in  a  manner  that  equally 

aurprises  our  fancy,  persuades  our  judgment,  and  afifocts  our  he«|ts." 

In  all  this  criticism  we  have  the  most  exact  description  of  the  raanifes- 
tattoDs  of  Compari|0|»  and  Causality,  which  give  scope,  depth,  and  force 
of  intellectual  conception,  the  power  of  combinmg  means  to  attain  an  end, 
and  the  nataral  tendency  to  keep  the  means  in  tSsir  appropriate  place,  as 
subordinate  to  the  main  design. 

Raphari's  genius,  accordingly,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  having 
exereiited  the  hiolier  intellectual  iaculties  on  his  works.    Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds acknowledges  that  it  was  only  after  rejpeated  visits  and  deep  rejl^ 
turn  Chat  he  discovered  their  merits,  his  first  impression  having  been  that 
ef  mortification  and  disappointment,  from  not  seeing  at  onee  all  their 
greatness.    The  sxcellonce  of  IUphael*s  atyle,  says  he,  ia  not  on  the 
surface,  "  hut  lies  deep,  and  at  the  first  view  is  seen  hut  mistily.    It  is  the 
fiorid  style  which  strikes  at  onee,  and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  without 
ever  satisfying  the  judgment."    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knowing  and 
constructive  organs  alone  had  predominated  m  Raphael,  all  these  acces- 
saries would  have  become  principles ;  and  the  critic  who  possessed 
reflective  inteUect,  would  have,  felt  in  bis  paintings  a  decided  deficiency 
of  design,  story,  interest,  and  object.    Hence  high  re^eetmg  mgans  are 
indispensable  to  historical  painting :  Haydon,  who.has  tnanifostM  great 
power  of  conceptbn  in  this  line,  possesses  them  in  ani  eminent  degree 
The  late  Sir  H.  Raebum,  whoee  style  of  portrait-painting,  in  point  of 
dimity  and  force,  approaches  the  historical,  possessea  also  a  full  devolope* 
nMut  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  as  well  as  large  pictorial  ormns 
In  sculpture  the  ssme  rule  holds.    The  artist  who  has  Form,  Size,  Uon* 
structiveness,  and  Ideality  large,  without  high  reflecting  organs,  may  chisel 
a  vase  or  a  wreath  of  flowers;  but  he  will  never  reach  grandeur  ol 
conception,  nor  confer  dignity  and  power  upon  his  productions. 

It  follows  from  these  prmciples,  that  a  sculptor  or  painter  will  represent 
one  class  of  objects  with  greater  truth  and  fidelity  than  another,  according 
to  the  particular  organs  which  predominate  in  his  head.  ThuS)  to  thodm 
the  exquisite  grace,  elegance,  and  symmetry  of  the  female  form,  the  ca»» 
vtructivf  prgani)  Ideality,  and  the  moral  sentiments,  with  a  fine  tempera- 

!)6 
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nent,  mmy  sufllce,  without  mnch  deptk^nd  power  of  rofloctioB.  T« 
fopcesent,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  on  cviTase  or  in  majble,  mea  ai 
•aperior  natara,  profound  in  ihooght,  and  elevated  and  intenae  in  emotioo, 
the  artist  himself  mutt  possesa  great  organs  of  sentiaBent  and  reflectiui, 
in  addition  to  the  organs  of  art  before  described,  otherwise  he  will  iierer 
be  able  adequately  to  eonceire  or  to  express  these  modes  of  mind,  whco 
they  occur  in  his  subjects.  This  fortonate  combination  occurs  in  coojonc- 
tion  with  a  fine  temperament  in  Lawrence  Macdonald,  and  hei<ce  the  ad- 
mirsble  qualities  for  which  his  sculpture  is  already  so  highly  disonguishei 

The  same  rules  hold  in  architecture  and  music.    An  architect  possfisii^ 
only  the  knowing  organs  large,  may  {Mrodoce  the  pUn  of  a  comaaoa  houses 
or  of  any  ether  simple  object,  with  success ;  hut  be  ought  neyer  to  atten^ 
a  work  in  which  profound  thought  and  extensir e  cooihinauons  are  indit* 
pensable  to  success.    From  not  attending  to  this  fact*  many  abotlSoDs  is 
architectural  designs  occur  in  this  country.    An  artist,  with  a  coosiiuctiTS 
and  knowing  head,  may  produce  a  plan  which  will  look  beautiful  cm  piper, 
and  which,  as  a  -mere  drawing,  is  beautiful ;  but  if  the  reflecting  orgam 
be  deficient,  he  will  be  incapable  of  considering  the  fabric  designed  in  iu 
relations  to  sunoonding  objects,  and  of  divining  how  it  will  aflbct  i^ 
mind,  when  presented  in  contrast  with  them : — ^hence,  when  executed,  it 
may  turn  out  a  deformity.     Add,  however,  the  refleeting  organs*  and  ths 
effects  of  collateral  objects  will  be  anticipated  and  provided  for.    As 
architect,  in  whom  the  refleeting  organs  are  large  and  the  knowing  ergsai 
deficient,  will  fail  in  the  practical  arrangement  of  details. 

The  musician,  in  like  manner,  who  is  able  to  express  thought,  feehag, 
and  emotion  with  exquisite  eflfect,  with  whom  sound  is  sbboidiBate  ts 
sense,  design,  and  expression,  will  be  found  to  possess  the  ^«igher  poweis 
in  addition  to  the  merely  musical  faculties. 

In  oratory,  too,  a  person  with  Indivkluality,  Eventuality,  Gompmaoa, 
Ideality,  and  Language,  may  be  erudite,  fluent,  brilliant,  and,  if  propeMitj 
and  sentiment  be  added,  vehement,  pathetic,  or  aoblime ;  but,  lo  gits 
great  comprehensiveness,  deep  sagacity,  and  a  talent  for  profoood  eluci- 
dation of  principle.  Causality  must  be  joined  to  the  combinatioo. 

Taste  in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts  is  distingnisbable  Irem  power  aad 
comprehensiveness,  and  depends,  as  already  explained,*  on  a  AersMaaoat 
comiiiutHon  and  due  cultivation  of  the  organs  in  generaL  In  RaphssI 
these  requisites  seem  to'have  occurred ;  and  it  is  because  nature  iarel| 
unites  the  particular  organa  which  constitute  a  painter — high  reflecting 
organs,  lai]ge  general  aize,  hamonioos  proportion,  and  natural  activity*- 
all  in  one  mdividual,  that  so  few  Raphaels  appear. 

In  no  instance  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  talents  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  individual,  wbethcnr  any  particular  organ  be  large  orsmalL  If 
it  he  large,  although  its  tibutes  may  be  prevented  by  restraint  imposed  hf 
the  other  facoltil^s,  still  its  presence  will  operate  on  the  mincL  li,  im 
instance,  large  Combativeness  and  JDeatf  nctiveness  be  combined  with  a 
large  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organ;^  the  whole  lift 
may  be  passed  without  the  occurrence  of  any  outrage ;  and  it  may  be  asked, 
M'hat  effect,  in  this  case,  do  the  former  organs  produce  I  We  ahaJtfiod 
the  answer  by  supposing  all  the  other  oigana  to  remain  large,  while  those 
are  diminished  in  sise,  and  tracing  the  effect  of  the  change.  The  resak 
would  be  an  undue  preponderance  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
degenerating  into  effeminacy.  Large  Gombativeneas  and  Dealructiveasw 
add  the  elements  of  repulsion  and  ag^ssien  to  such  an  eiieat  as  topenait 
the  numifestation  of  manly  enterprise  and  courage.  Hence,  io  the  esse 
aopposed,  these  organs  would  be  duly  performing  their  functions  and  adding 
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force  to  the  character  in  the  atmggles  of  actiTe  life,  when  the  eupeiHeial 
observer  would  imagine  them  to  be  entirelj  useless. 

In  like  iniinner,  if  an  organ  be  greatly  deficient,  its  small  size  eannot  be 
compensated  by  that  of  the  other  organs,  howeYer  Urge.     Suppose,  for 
example,  that,  in  an  individual,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, and  Intellect  are  all  large,  and  Conscientiousness  very  deficient, 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  absence  of  Conscientiousness  will  be  of  small 
importance,  as  its  influence  will  be  compensated  by  that  of  the  other 
faculties  here  named.     This,  however,  will  not  be  the  case.     The  senti« 
tnenc  of  duti/  originates  from  Conscientiousness,  and  the  individual  sup- 
posed would  be  benevolent,  when  Benevolence  predominated  ;  reliffioos, 
when  Veneration  was  paramountly  active  ;  obliging,  when  Love  of  Ap- 
probation  glowed  with  fervour ;  but  if  all  or  any  of  these  were,  on  any 
occasion,  counteracted  by  the  solicitations  ol  the  inferior  propensities,  he 
would  not,  if  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  were  small,  feel  the  obUgatum 
of  duty  enforcing  the  dictates  of  these  other  sentiments,  and  increasmg 
their  restraining  power :  he  would  be  deficient  in  the  sentiments  of  justice, 
duty,  and  incumbency ;  he  would  obey  the  impulses  of  the  higher  faeuJties 
fx>ken  inclined ;  but  if  not  inclined,  he  would  not  experience  so  strong  a 
sense  of  demerit  in  neglecting  their  sc^citation,  as  if  the  organ  of  Consci* 
entiousness  were  large.     Farther,  the  sentiments  which  we  have  supposed 
him  to  possess  would  themselves,  if  not  directed  by  Conscientiousness,  be 
conUnaally  pione  to  run  into  abuse.     Benevolence  to  one  would  tend  to 
trench  on  justice  due  to  another ;  devotion  might  occasionaUy  be  substi- 
tuted for  charity,  or  charity  for  devotion. 

If  we  take  the  opposite  case,  and  suppose  that  an.  individoal  possesses 
great  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  with  deficient  Benevolence,  Vene- 
ration, and  Love  of  Approbation  ;  then,  if  the  propensities  were  strong, 
bis  conduct  might  be  the  rei^rse  of  amiable,  notwithstanding  his  large 
Conscientiousness.     With  this  combination  he  would  be  actuated  by 
vigorous  selfish  feelings,  which  probably  might  overpower  the  single  sen- 
timent of  duty,  unaided  by  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation ;  and  he  might  act  wrong  in  opposition  to  the  clear  dictates  of  his 
own  Conscientiousness.     Ftdeo  meUara  proboque,  deUriara  tquor  would 
be  his  motto.     If  his  propensities,  on  the  other  hand,  were  moderate,  he 
would  be  strictly  just ;  he  would  give  every  one  his  due,  but  he  would 
probably  not  be  actively  benevolent  and  pious.     The  faculty  of  Benevo- 
lence inspires  with  the  feeling  of  charity,  and  Conscientiousness  enforces 
iu  dictates ;  but  if  (to  suppose  an  extreme  case)  the  feeling  of  charity 
were  not  inspired  at  all.  Conscientiousness  could  not  produce  it,  nor  act. 
upon  it :  it  might  impress  the  command,  Do  not  injure  another,  because 
this  is  simply  justice ;  but  it  would  not  inspire  with  the  desire  to  do  him 
good,  this  being  beyond  its  limits. 

Occasionally  very  unusual  combinations  of  particulsr  organs  present 
themselves,  the  effects  of  which  cannot,  by  ordinary  sagacity,  be  divined ; 
and  in  such  eases  the  phrenologist  ought  not  to  predicate  anything,  but 
to  ask  for  information.  As,  however,  nature  is  constant,  he  may  speak 
with  confidence  the  next  time  he  meets  with  a  similar  case.  Before  it 
was  ascertained  that  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  confer  the  talent  for 
acting,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  this  combination,  and  predicated  some- 
thing from  it,  which  was  entirely  erroneous.  This  occurrence  was  loudly 
and  extensively  proclaimed  as  subversive  of  Phrenology ;  but  to  me  it 
was  a  valuable  lesson,  and  a  discovery  of  some  imporunce :  ever  after* 
ward  I  found  that  particular  talent  accompany  that  combination. 

RvLB  THiED.-^Where  all  the  organs  appear  in  nearly  equal  proportiont 
to  each  other,  the  individual,  if  left  to  himself,  will  exhibit  opposite  phases 
ef  character,  acooiding  as  the  animal  propensities  or  moral  aentunenf 
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jgtJomiiaM  for  tkr  tinw.  Ha  Kit]  pw  hii  life  in  ■Itemato  nhniii^  «d1 
KpenllDg.  If  eilerul  inflaenca  b«  Ivoaghl  lo  i^nts  opon  him,  hii 
eoranct  will  be  giMtlj  modified  bf  it;  if  placed,  for  insUncv,  andnr  •arera 
diKipline  and  monl  iMtraml,  Ibege  will  cut  the  balance,  for  th«  tints,  ia 
IT  of  tb«  higher  Mntimedti ;  if  cipoaed  lo  tba  (olictUlion  of  pnfli- 
he  aaimal  [trspeaittira  will  obtain  triatnphaDt  amy. 

for  boOKbreaktog  and  theft, 
is  an  eumpla  o(  Ihia  eoMbi- 
aalion.  In  hit  head  the  ihie* 
ordera  of  organa  are  wril  de- 
veb^Md,  but  Iha  tegion  of  tb* 


l?«wX°' 


the  aatemka,  ia  defioieiit  ia 
aHie,  in  proportion  lo  the  ba- 
Bilar   and  occipital   regtoaa, 


he  feH  ioto  want,  1b*  pi«p«n- 

aitie*  aaanined  the  aacMoaD- 

CT,  he  joined  a  eomptnj  of 

Ihieret,  adopted  tfaaw  pne- 

lieea,andwu«i«cat*d.  The 

•dmaetMiBlic  qoalitj  of  nwn  poatening  Ibia  comhiBitian  is  their  liabibtr 

to  be  toBjed  bjr  aztemal  iDdaoDcee. 

COMBINATIONS  IN  ACTIVITY. 

Whmb  eerenl  orgui*  are  pre-eminenllj  lai^s  in  the  aamci  indiTidnit, 
diejp  have  a  natural  tendencj  to  combine  in  actiTitj ,  and  to  prompt  Ina 
to  ■  line  of  condnct  calcnlated  to  gratify  them  all.  Where,  hvwever,  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  orguia  are  poaieaeed  in  neirlj  equal  prapot' 
tiena,  impoitant  practicat  elTveta  may  be  produced  by  e^abiiahing  com- 
binstioDa  in  actiritr  amonfF  particular  organa,  or  groups  of  organa.  For 
example,  if  IndiriduaUty.  ETentnalitf ,  Canulitj,  CknnpsriaoDi  Language, 
and  ConcentratireneM  be  all  large,  they  Htll  nalurally  tend  to  act  togeUur, 
and  ttie  remit  of  their  ciHnbined  aetititT  will  be  a  talent  tot  public 
(peaking  or  lileiar;  compotilion.  If  Langnige  be  email,  it  will  be  ei- 
Iremelj  difficult  to  eitabliah  each  a  combination  in  actirilj,  and  thia  taknt 
will  be  deficient :  hut  if  we  take  two  individnala,  in  both  of  whom  thi) 
group  of  organa  ti  of  an  average  nze,  and  if  we  ttain  one  of  Ihem  to  a 
mechanical  emploTment  and  the  other  to  the  bar,  we  may  accnatam  the 
Refilling  Organ*  and  that  of  Languigs  to  act  togelber  in  the  latter,  the 
reanll  oTwhicli  will  be  an  acquired  facLliljr  in  writing  and  debate  ;  whereu, 
in  the  former  indiTidual,  in  conaa^uence  of  the  organ  of  Language  oem 
having  been  aceuatomed  to  act  in  combinatioa  with  thoM  of  tnlellecl, 
Ihia  ficiltl;  will  be  wanting. 

On  the  same  plineiple,  if  a  petaon,  having  a  fiTourabte  endowment  of 
the  organ*  of  Propenailj,  Sentiment,  and  Intellect,  were  inlrodnced  loi 
the  firat  time  into  higher  aociety  than  thai  to  wfiich  he  had  been  aceoi- 
lomed,  it  might  happen  that  he  would  loae  for  a  moDunt  Ihe  command  of 
hi*  focuUiea,  and  exhibit  awkwatdneas  and  emharraaamant.  Thii  would 
Wiaa  from  itregula*  and  inharmonioua  action  in  the  difforent  o^ani; 
Veneiatien,  powerfully  eleited,  would  prompt  him  to  mantfeat  pioliMiad 
taapect ;  Lore  of  Approbation  would  iaipiie  him  with  B  deaiia  to  ae<pll 
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himself  to  advantage ;  Cmtknmiess  wmiId.|»odDC0  alarm,  l«8t  he  ^oold 
fail  in  accomplishing  this  end ;  Self'Eiteeiii  woold  feel:  compromised  by 
the  consciousness  of  embarrassment  stealing  on  the  mind ;  and  the  inteU 
lecty  distracted  by  these  conflicting  emotions,  woald  be  unable  to  legnlate 
the  conduct  with  propriety.  When  familiarizod  with  the  situation,  the 
sentiments  would  suhaide  iiito  a  state  of  leas  energetic  and  more  harmo- 
nious action  ;  the  intellect,  assimiiag  the  supremacy,  would  regulate  and 
direct  the  feelings ;  and  then  the  individnal  might  become  a  pattern  of 
refined  manners  and  the  ornament  of  the  circle  in  which  he  at  first  made 
an  awkward  debut. 

It  is  in  Tirtue  of  this  principle  that  education  produces  its  most  impor- 
tant efiecls.     If,  for  instance,  we  take  two  individBals,  in  each  of  whom 
all  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  average  degree,  and  educate  one  of  them 
amOttff  persons  of  sordid  and  mercenary  dispositions— Acquisitiveness  and 
Self-Bsteem  would  in  him  be  cnUiTSted  into  a  high  di^pee  of  activity, 
and  self-interest  sad  personal  agmndizement  would  be  viewed  as  ths 
great  objects  of  his  life.    If  (he  Love  of  Approbatioa  were  trsined  into 
combined   activity  with  these  fiusnlties,  he  would  desire  distinction  in 
wealth  or  power :  if  Veneration  were  trained  to  act  in  concert  with4hem, 
it  would  take  the  direction  of  admirilkg  the  rich  and  gre^ ;  fnd,  Coup 
aeientioneness  not  being  predominantly  vigorous,  would  only  intimate  that 
such  pursuits  were  unworthy,  without  possessing  the  power  by  itself  of 
overcoming  or  controlling  the  whole  combination  against  it.     If  the  other 
individual,  possessing  the  same  develepement,  were  trained  in  the  society 
of  moral  and  religious  persons,  in  whose  habitual  conduct  th^  practice  of 
benefvdleniee  and  justice  toward  men,  and  veneration  toward  God,  was 
regarded  as  the  leading  objects  of  human  existence-— the  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, acting  with  this  oombinstion,  would  desire  esteem  for  honourable 
and  virtuous  actions ;  and  wealth  would  be  viewed  as  the  mesas  of  pn^ 
curing  gratification  to  these  higher  powers,  but  not  as  itself  an  object  of 
paramount  importance.    The  practical  conduct  of  the  two  individuals 
might  be  very  different,  in  consequence  of  this  difference  of  training. 

The  change  of  character  exhibked  by  some  individuals  appears  to  be 
referrible  to  new  comMnations  in  activity.    It  occurs  generally  in  men  in 
whom  the  organs  of  both  the  propensities  and  sentiments  are  large.     In 
youth  Uie  propensities  take  the  lead,  and  intellect  acts  in  combination 
with  them,  producing  sensual  and  immoral  conduct    At  a  more  advanced 
age,  when  the  propensities  have  become  less  energetic,  the  individual  may 
be  placed  in  circumstances  which  powerfully  excite  his  sentiments :  the 
intellect  will  then  tet  in  combination  with  them,  new  interests  will  be  felt, 
and  higher  views  of  duty  and  enjoyment  arise.    Life  may  thenceforward 
be  regulated  by  reason  and  moral  sentiment,  sensual  Ratifications  may  be 
shunned  and  resisted,  and  the  individual  may  appear  like  a  different  being 
Religious  impressions  are  frequently  the  causes  which  give  commence* 
ment  to  this  reformation ;  and  this  is  natural,  becanss  religion  addresses 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  higher  faculties.     I  have  observed, 
however,  tnat  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  decidedly  predominate,  do  not  exhibit  this  change,  because  at  no 
period  are  thej  strikingly  vicious ;  neither  do  men  'in  whom  these  organs 
are  very  deficient  and  the  oigans  of  the  propensities  very  large,  perma- 
nently undergo  it ;  because  their  minds  are  like  the  stony  ^ound  men 
tioned  in  Scripture,  on  which  ^ipod  seed  fell,  hut  in  which  it  could  not 
take  root,  owing  to  the  want- of  soil. 

The  principle  now  under  discussion  is  not  mcoQsistent  with  the  influ* 
ence  of  size ;  because  it  is  only  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  are 
nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of  size,  that  great  eflbets  ean  be  produced 
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kf  €«BWiittt«M  in  aetinky .    la  Mck  ctMt  ^  ffea— togiit,  in  i 
the  eff«eM  of  lise,  alwmyt  inqmrM  into  the  edacaiioB  besCoived. 

The  doelrine  of  conbiBetions  in  ncUvity  expUine  feveml  other  meotaj 
phenomena  of  an  interesting  nature.    In  riewing  the  heade  of  the  higher 
and  lower  claaaea  of  society,  we  do  not  perceive  the  animal  oigana  pre* 
ponderating  in  point  of  sixe  m  the  Utter,  wad  tboee  of  the  nM»ml  eaotimenti 
in  the  former,  in  any  very  palpable  degree.    The  high  polish,  thereibrs, 
which  characterizes  the  upper  ranks,  is  the  lesolt  of  eootniDed  bannoBy 
in  the  action  of  the  difierent  faculties,  and  especially  in  thoee  of  the  oMini 
sentiments,  induced  by  long  cultiYation.     The  rudeness  oboenmble  in  some 
of  the  lower  orders  results  from  a  predominating  combinntion  in  aetivitj 
among  the  lower  propenaities ;  vrhile  the  awkwardness  that  frequentlj 
characterizes  them  arises  from  the  propensities*  sentimeDts,  and  intellect 
not  being  habituated  to  act  together.    If,  however,  an  individusl  be  verr 
deficient  in  the  higher  organa,  he  will  remain  vulgar,  in  ooosaquenee  of 
this  defect,  although  bom  and  educated  in  the  best  society,  aod  in  spite 
of  every  eflbit  to  cemmnnicate  refinement  by  training.    On  the  other  haod, 
if  a  very  favourable  devalepement  of  the  Ofgaaa  of  the  higher  seotisMato 
and  intellect,  with  a  fine  temperament,  be  possessed,  the  individnal,  is 
whatever  raok  he  moves,  will  nave  the  stamp  of  nature's  nobility. 

Several  other  phenomena,  which  were  complete  enigmas  to  the  oUer 
metaphysicians,  are  explained  by  thia  principle.     Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  hif 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Chapter  II,  **  On  the  influence  of  /ortoac 
upon  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions,**  states  the  following  case :  A  person  throws  a  large  stone  orer 
a  wall  into  the  public  street,  without  giving  warning  to  those  vi(ho  may 
bo  passing,  and  without  regarding,  where  it  may  fall ;  if  it  light  npoa  a 
person's  bead,  and  knock  oat  his  braina,  we  would  punish  the  ofieader 
pretty  severely  ;  but  if  it  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  hurt  nobody,  we  would 
lie  offended  with  the  same  measure  of  punishment  which,  in  the  foraier 
event,  we  would  reckon  just,  and  yet  the  deoMrit  in  both  cases  is  the  ssbm. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  no  theory  to  account  for  these  differencea  of  moral  de- 
termination.    Phrenology  explains  them.    If  the  stone  fall  upon  an  on- 
happy  passenger.  Benevolence  in  the  spectator  is  outraged  ;  if  the  soffiBier 
had  a  wife  and  family,  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness  ate  offended. 
Self -Esteem  and  Cautiousness  also  are  excited,  by  the  idea  that  we  might 
have  shared  the  same  fate ;  all  these  rouse  Destructiveness,  aud  the 
whole  together  loudly  demand  a  smart  infliction  on  the  transgressor.    In 
the  other  event,  when  the  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  and  hurts  nobody,  the 
only  faculties  excited  are  Intellect  aod  Conscientiousness,  and  proliably 
Cautiousness,  and  these  calmly  lodt  at  the  motive  of  the  offender,  which 
probably  was  the  love  of  mere  muscnlsr  action,  and  award  a  slight  punish- 
ment against  him.    The  proper  sentence,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  oae 
that  would  be  approved  of  by  Intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments  acting 
in  combmation,  uninfluenced  by  the  lower  propensities. 

Dr.  Smith  states  another  case.  One  friend  solicits  a  place  for  another, 
and,  after  using  the  greatest  efforts,  is  unsuccessful.  Gratitude  in  tfaie 
case  is  less  warm  than  if  the  place  had  been  obtained ;  and  yet  the  nent 
ta  the  same.  In  the  event  of  success  Self-£steem,  Acc^uisitiveneas,  and 
the  other  anknal  oi^ns  are  gratified,  and  excite  Conscientiousness  aod 
Benevolence  to  gratitude.  In  the  opposite  result  the  repressing  influeocc 
of  theae  faculties,  dUappoitUed  and  grietf^  chills  the  glow  of  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness,  and  feeble  gratitude  is  felt.' 

When  a  person  becomes  judge  in  his  own  cause,  his  intellect  may  pre- 
sent to  him  the  facts  exactly  as  they  happened,  but  these  excite  in  his  auod, 
not  simply  the  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness,  but  also  Self- Love,  Acqai- 
sttivenoss,  and,  if  he  has  been  grievousljr  injured,  Destructiveness,    Hence 
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the  decision  of  hii  own  mind,  on  his  own  case,  pioceedi  firom  IntoUoety 
influenced  and  directed  br  alt  these  lower  feelings  acting  along  with  Con* 
Bcientiousness.  Present  the  same  case  to  an  impartial  spectator,  faTOUiablj 
constituted,  snd  his  decision  will  be  the  result  of  Conscientiousness  and 
Intellect,  unalloyed  by  the  intermixture  of  the  selfish  emotions. 

Pure  or  abstract  justice,  then,  in.  the  i»oper  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  activity  of  intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  animal  propensities.     For  example,  if  we  are  called  on 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  a  person  accused,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  abso* 
lately  just  decision,  the  intellect  most  present  to  us  a  clear  perception  of 
his  real  motives  and  the  tendency  of  this  action ;  if  either  of  these  is 
wanting,  the  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness  acts  not  on  a  real,  but  on 
an  imperfect  or  imaginary  case.    In  the  next  place,  all  the  animal  propen- 
sities must  be  quiescent ;  because,  if  offended  Selfishness,  or  anger,  or 
Acquisitiveness,  or  ambition,  or  Adhesiveness,  mingle  with  Conscieatious- 
ness,  the  fountain  is  polluted,  and  the  stream  cannot  be  pure.     It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  the  dictates  of  Conscientiousness,  when  perfectly 
enlightened,  and  not  misled  by  the  lower  feelings,  will  be  found  always  to 
harmonize  with  the  enlightened  dictates  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration. 
The  moral   sentiments  have  been  so  constituted  as  to  coincide  in  their 
results  ;  and  hence,  wherever  any  action  or  opinion  is  felt  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  any  of  these  sentiments,  we  may,  without  hesitation,  suspect 
either  that  it  is  wrong,  or  that  the  intellect  is  not  completely  informed 
^  concerning  its  nature  and  legitimate  eonsequences. 

In  party-politics  Adhesiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Benevolence, 
not  to  mention  Combativeness  and  Destroctiveness,  are  extremely  apt  to 
enter  into  vivid  activity  in  surveying  the  conduct  of  an  individual  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  zealous  efforts  upon  our  own  side ;  and  our 
judgment  of  his  conduct  will,  in  consequence,  be  the  determination  of 
Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  disturbed  and  led  astray  by  these  inferior 
feelings. 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  functions  of  the  faculties,  explained  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work,  and  of  the  combinations  now  laid  down,  shows 
why  Phrenology  does  not  enable  us  to  predict  acHont,  Destroctiveness, 
for  example,  is  not  a  tendency  to  kill  a  man  or  a  beast  as  a  specific  act, 
but  a  mere  general  propensity,  capable  of  leading  to  destruction  as  its 
ultimate  result,  but  which  may  be  manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
(many  of  them  justifiable,  others  unjustifiable,)  according  as  it  is  directed 
by  the  faculties  which,  in  each  particular  instance,  act  along  with  it ;  thus, 
acting  along  with  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  in  the  absence  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, it  may^rompt  to  murder ;  while  acting  along  with  large  Con- 
scientiousness and  Benevolence,  it  may  prove  the  orphan's  help  and  the 
widow's  stay,  by  arresting  the  arm  of  the  oppressor. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 

COMBINATIONS. 

I  CANNOT  too  earnestly  repeat,  that  the  principles  now  illustrated  are 
practical  and  important.  If  any  one  require  the  assistance  of  a  human 
being  in  affairs  of  moment,  let  him  be  assured  that  attention  to  the  three 
elements— «f  teinperament,,combination  of  mental  organs,  and  education 
or  training,  will  afford  him  more  certain  information  regarding  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  object  and  his  practical  capabilities,  than  certificates  of 
character  and  attamments,  such  as  are  commonly  relied  on.  The  extent 
to  which  this  work  has  already  attained  prevents  me,  however,  from  doing 
more  than  making  a  few  observations. 

In  one  instance  I  refused  to  hire  a  boy  as  a  servant,  because  I  found 
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hit  hMd  to  belong  to  the  iDferuHr  claae,  tUhoagh  he  was  iAVndiieed  hj  i 
woman  whose  good  cooduet  $nd  discriininatioo  I  had  long  known,  and 
who  geve  him  an  excellei^ character.  That  individaal  was  at  first  gicaUy 
incensed  at  my  refining  to  engage  the  boy,  but  within  a  month  she  retom- 
ed,  and  said  that  she  lud  been  grossly  imposed  upon  herself  by  a  neigb- 
Ifoar,  whose  son  the  boy  was ;  that  she  had  since  learned  that  he  was  a 
thief,  and  had  been  dismissed  from  his  prerioos  service  for  stealing.  Oc 
another  occasion  I  hired  a  female  servant,  because  her  head  be!onged  ts 
the  superior  class,  although  a  former  mistress  gave  her  a  very  ixadSeniA 
character— the  result  was  equally  in  fareoi  of  Phrenology.  She'tomad 
out  an  excellent  aervant,  and  remained  with  me  for  sevmd  years,  until 
she  was  respectably  married.* 

When  a  servant  ia  to  be  hired,  the  points  to  be  attended  to  are  ths 
following : 

Firsi,  The  temperament.-^If  fhia  be  lymphatic,  there  will  be  little  spoo- 
taneous  activity  ;  work  will  be  a  burden ;  and  exhaustion  will  soon  foUoe 
from  forced  application.  K  it  be  purely  nervoos,  there  will  be  great  viva- 
city and  strong  natural  tendency  to  activity ;  but  plqreical  strength  wiB 
not  be  present  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Combinations  of  the  sangaiae 
and  bihotts,  or  bilious  and  nervous  temperaments,  are  the  best ;  the  bilioos 
bestowing  the  quality  of  endurance^  and  the  sanguine  or  Dcrvous  that  of 
activity. 

Seeindf  The  proportions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  brain  to  e^ 
other.— If  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  seat  of  the  animal  organs,  be  large,  ^ 
and  the  coronal  region  be  shallow  and  narrow,  the  animal  feelinga  will  be  * 
strong,  and  the  moral  weak ;  if  both  of  these  regions  be  large,  and  the 
anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  small,  the  dispositions  may  be  good,  but  tbs 
intellect  will  be  weak.  If  all  three  be  large,  the  moral  and  intellectnal 
predominating,  the  best  combination  of  qualities  will  be  present. 

Tlurd,  The  proportioos  of  particular  organs  to  each  other. — ^If  the  lower 
region  of  the  forehead  be  largely  developed  and  the  upper  deficient,  dw 
intellect  will  execute  well  whatever  work  is  placed  before  it ;  but  it  will  be 
limited  in  its  capacity  of  foreseeing,  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  not  pointed 
out,  and  of  arranging  details  in  reference  to  the  whole.    If  the  upper  part 
of  the  forehead  be  large  and  the  lower  deficient,  the  power  of  abstract  think- 
ing (which  a  servant  rarely  requires,  and  ia  almost  never  called  on  to  exer- 
cise) will  be  considerable,  but  quite  uncultivated,  and  destitute  of  materials 
jp  act  on ;  while  the  talent  for  observing  details,  the  love  of  order  and 
arrangement,  and,  in  short,  the  elements  of -practical  usefulness,  will  be  de- 
ficient.   The  best  combination  of  the  intellectual  organs  for  a  servant,  is 
that  which  occurs  when  the  lower  region  of  the  forehead  is  large,  the  mid- 
dle region  immediately  above  the  nose,  up  to  the  line  of  the  hair,  is  also 
l^i'gOy  and  the  upper  lateral  region  full.    The  disposition*  depend  on  the 
combinations  of  the  moral  and  anipial  organs.     If  Acquisitiveness,  Secre- 
tiyeness.  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Veneration  be  large,  and  Conscientious 
ness  deficient,  the  servant  will  be  selfish  and  cunning ;  but  extremely 
plausible,  deferential,  and  polite  ;  eye-service  will  be  rendered  abundantly, 
but  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  will  be  wanting.     If  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Self-£steem,  and  Combativeness  be  large,  in 
combination  with  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Veneration  moderate,  there  may  be  great  fidelity  and  honesty,  with  beat 
of  temper,  unbending  stiffness  of  deportment,  and,  in  short,  an  exterior 

.  *  A  report  of  eleven  cases  observed  in  the  Dublin  Penitentiary  is  published 
^ThePhrtnolopeal  Journal^  No.  xxi.,  p.  88,  in  which  the  dispositions  weis 
?S"T-        ."i  4? ^*'**P®'"®"^  of  ^™''*  *»  *"<!  similar  cases  are  recorded  in 

\i?.."iVT!Ii5^""  P"»»tn*fd  by  me  in  1830,  on  becoming  a  candidate  for ths 

>«ir  of  Logie  m  the  UaiversV  of  Edinburgh. 
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manner  U&e  rmvent  of  the  fonner,  but  intenial  dispoiittoiui  and  practical 
ecmduct  in  situations  of  trust  far  soperior.  The  combinations  also  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  the  individual  for  particular  employments ;  a  female 
with  small  Philoprogenitiveness  ought  never  to  be  employed  aa  a  nursery 
maid  ;  nor  one.  dehcient  in  Order  and  Ideality  as  a  lady^s  maid.  A  maa 
deficient  in  Conscientiousness  is  unh  *to  be  a  butler  or  steward.  The 
varieties  of  combination  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  effects  of  them 
can  be  learned  only  by  experience. 

Fourth,  The  education  or  training  of  the  individual  falls  to  be  inquired 
into. — Phrenology  shows  only  the  natural  qualities,  but  the  direction  which 
they  have  received  must  be  ascertained  by  inquiry.  No  combinatioa  of 
organs  will  render  an  individual  an  expert  cook,  without  having  practised 
cookery,  or  an  accomplished  coachman,  without  having  practically  taken 
charee  of  horses,  and  learned  to  drive. 

Fifths  The  relation  of  the  natural  qualities  of  the  master  or  mistress  to 
those  of  the  servant  must  be  attended  to. — If  a  mistress  with  a  small  brain, 
having  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  moderate,  and  Self- Esteem 
and  Combat iveness  large,  should  hire  a  servant  possessed  of  a  large,  active, 
and  well-proportioned  brain,  the  latter  will  instinctively  feel  that  nature 
has  made  her  the  superior,  although  fortune  has  reversed  their  relative 
positions.     The  mistress  will  feel  this  too,  but  will  maintain  her  authority 
by  imperiousness,  captiousness,  or  violence.     In  this  condition  the  best 
dispositions  of  the  servant  may  be  outraged,  and  conduct  produced  of  a 
discreditable  nature,  when  contemplated  by  itself,  apart  from  the  provoca* 
tion.     A  servant  with  a  small  brain,  but  favourable  combination,  would 
prove  a  treasure  to  a  mistress  possessed  of  similar,  qualities  ;  whereas  she 
would  be  felt  to  be  too  feeble  and  inefficient  in  her  whole  manner  and  mode 
of  acting,  by  a  lad^  whose  brain  was  very  large,  very  favourably  com- 
bined, and  very  active.    This  principle  explains  why  the  same  individual 
may  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  servant  in  one  family,  and  an  unsuitable 
one  in  another. 

Stxlht  The  qualities  of  servants,  in  reference  to  each  other,  ought  to 
be  considered. — Two  individuals,  possessing  large  and  active  brains,  great 
Self- Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Combativeness,  may,  if  they  have 
large  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  prove  excellent 
servants  to  their  employers,  whom  they  regard  as  legitimate  objects  of 
veneration  and  conscientiousness ;  but  may  make  very  indifferent  com- 
panions to  each  other.     Each  will  desire  deference  and  respect  from  the 
other,  which  neither  will  yield  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  they  will  quarrel 
and  manifest  only  their  propensities  in  their  mutual  intercourse.     Instruc- 
tion in  their  own  nature,  and  in  the  proper  direction  of  their  feelings, 
would,  in  many  instances,  remedy  this  evil.     But  while  ignorance  con* 
tinues,  it  is  advisable  to  rely  chiefly  on  natural  qualities :  for  example,  i( 
one  servant  has'Self-Esteem  large,  a  companion  should  be  selected  in 
whom  this  organ  is  moderate ;  and  the  same  with  Combativeness.     When 
this  is  neglected,  the  natural  language  of  Self-Esteem  or  Combativeness 
in  the  one  involuntarily  excites  the  same  feeling  in  the  other,  and  harmony 
is  nearly  impossible  :  whereas,  if  one  has  Self-Esteem  large,  and  the  other 
has  it  small,  the  natural  expression  of  the  former  is  not  painful  to  the 
latter  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  pretension,  which  attends  a  small 
Self-Esteem,  renders  the  latter  agreeable  to  the  former,  and  a  sincere 
mutual  regard  may  arise  between  mem. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  the  circumstance  of 
a  servant  being  rejected  by  a  phrenologist  is  no  proof  of  the  individual 
t»eing  essentially  bad ;  it  shows  only  that,  in  oiie  or  other  of  the  six  points 
before  mentioned,  the  individual  did  not  suit  the  partiealar  phrenologist,  and 
no  more.    The  servant  may  be  admirably  qualified  for  a  diiierent  employer. 
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Similar  remarks  m^J  to  the  selection  of  clerks,  partners  in  banoesi 

end  all  persons  required  to  fill  confidential  situations.  I  have  been  to' 
that  it  is  extremely  difilicuU  to  prevent  peculation  in  the  poet-office  am 
other  departments  of  public  and  private  business,  in  which  extensive  tnnt 
is  necessarily  confided  to  the  individuals  employed.  If  only  persont  in 
whom  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  decidedly  predominated  woe 
chosen  to  fill  such  situations,  the  evil  would  disappear. 

These  observations  are  offered  as  hints  of  several  particulars  which  appear 
to  me  proper  to  be  attended  to,  and  not  as  complete  practical  directioo& 
The  elements  which  compose  human  character  are  so  numerous,  their  com 
binations  so  intricate,  and  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  practical  applieatioa 
of  the  science  in  the  manner  now  recommended,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  too  modest  either  in  giving  directions  or  in  promising  results.     Experi- 
ence is  the  great  teacher,  and  my  sole  object  is  to  inauce  phreoologi^ 
•0  seek  experience  by  practice.     I  am  aware  that  many  of  mj  readets  will 
feel  that  much  greater  attainments  than  they  at  present  possess  would  is 
requisite,  to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  principles  unfolded  even  in  this 
brief  statement ;  and  hence  many  of  them  may  consider  the  remarks  u 
altogether  useless ;  but  several  answers  m&y  be  made  to  this  objectioo. 
Firttf  There  are  several  phrenologists  who  actually  practise  what  a  hen 
recommended,  and  have  experienced  great  ad I'antages  from  it ;  and  what 
has  been  done  successfully  and  with  benefit  by  some,  may  be  accomplished 
by  others.     Secondly,  Science  is  useless  unless  it  be  practicaJ ;  a//practi 
eal  sciences  must  acnrance  by  experience ;  and  it  is  only  by  beginning  ao^ 
perseTering,  thai  experience  can  be  gained.     And,  thirdly^  Even  those 
persons  who  are  conscious  of  incapacity  to  practise  these  rules  mustper> 
ceive  the  advantage  of  acting  on  them  if  they  could ;  and  must  feel  tint, 
until  some  mode  of  guiding  the  judgment  in  the  selection  of  individuals 
who  are  to  be  placed  in  confidential  situations  shall  be  resorted  to,  which 
shall  bring  into  view  the  points  before  treated  of,  uncertainty,  disappmat- 
ment,  and  annoyance  must  afflict  both  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
KnAjfinaUy,  Every  person  of  common  reflection  will  acknowledge  that, 
while  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  obtain  the  foregoing*  knowledge 
of  human  character,  there  is  no  system  of  mental  philosophy  in  exis- 
tence which  affords  even  the  least  aid  in  attempting  it,  if  it  be  not 
Phrenology. 

This  application  of  Phrenology  has  suggested  the  question.  Are  indivi- 
doals  witli  **  ill-shaped  heads  *Vto  become  **  outcasts  from  society  1  **  This 
is  precisely  the  evil  which,  under  the  actual  system  of  crimimU  legislstion, 
exists,  and  which  the  phrenologists  are  labouring  to  remove.  An  un£i- 
vourably  developed  brain  and  good  natural  dispositions  are  two  conditioos 
which  do  not  coexist  in  nature.  Phrenologists,  therefore,  by  establishing 
the  fact,  that  an  imperfectly  formedbrain  renders  an  individual  naturally 
prone  to  vice,  will  afford  an  inducement  to  society  to  treat  men  so  consti- 
tuted as  moral  patients,  and^o  use  more  effectual  means  for  restraining 
their  propensities  than  any  that  are  at  present  adopted.  This,  in  my  opi- 
nion, would  be  preferable  to  the  existing  practice,  which  leaves  individuals 
With  the  worst  natural  dispositions  at  liberty,  in  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  to  follow  their  instinctive  tendencies,  and  only  punishes 
them  after  having  committed  crimes.  At  present  these  beings  are  sar- 
rounded  by  want,  misery,  and  the  means  of  intoxication.  They  uansgresi 
the  criminal  law,  are  confined  in  jails  and  bridewells,  calculated  to  excite 
their  propensities,  and  to  afford  little  cultivation  to  their  moral  powers ; 
and  they  are  afterward  ejected  into  the  immoral  atmosphere  from  which 
they  were  taken  ;  a  mode  of  treatment  which  could  not  exist,  if  Phrenology 
were  b«li«ved  and  understood. 

If  hts  been  farther  asked,  by  way  of  objection.  *«  Does  Mr.  Combe  deny, 
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di«t,  in  the  case  ho  mentions^  Ihe  boj  whom  he  rejected  might  have  had 
a  good  character,  notwithstanding  the  indications  of  his  original  propen* 
sities  1  If  ho  denies  this,  be  denies  a  proposition  which  he  himself  has 
always  staled,  and  from  which  he  derives  the  practical  valae  of  Phreno- 
logy ;  namely »  that  the  original  propensities  can  be  corrected,  and  even 
eradicated,  by  education  and  other  means." 

Answer  :   I  have  not  stated  that  the  "  original  propensities  can  be 

eradicated  by  education  and  other  means."    If  so,  Phrenology  would 

necessarily  be  a  dream.     What  I  have  said  is  this — that  all  the  faculties 

may  be  directed  to  propev  objects,  and,  when  so  directed,  their  action  will 

become  good.     But  to  guide  strong  animal  propensities  to  virtue,  there 

must  be  a  directing  power.     If  there  be  vigorous  moral  and  intellectual 

faculties  in  the  individual,  he  will,  in  that  case,  be  a  law  and  a  guide  unto 

himself.      If,  however,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  be  deficient, 

which  was  the  case  with  the  individual  under  discussion,  then  I  certainly 

maintain,  that  strong  animal  feeUngs  will  not  guide  themselvew  to  virtue. 

In  this .  case  the  directins  power  must  be  supplied  from  toithmU.     The 

case  of  C  S.,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  zxi.,  pp.  83 

.  and  147,  is  exactly  in  point,  and  illustrates  the  positions  here  maintained. 

Now,  if  the  boy  had  been  placed  from  infancy  in  an  asylum,  from  which 

temptation  to  vice  was  excluded,  and  in  which  the  highest  moral  and  in* 

tellectual  treatment  was  administered,  he  might  have  bad  a  good  character, 

notwithstanding  the  form  of  his  brain ;  because,  «o  situatedt  he  could  not 

have  offended.     But  I  was  informed  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 

ordinary  circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country ;  and  ex 

tensive  observation  had  convinced  me  that  that  condition  does  not  with 

draw  temptation  from  the  propensities,  and  does  not  supply  moral  and 

intelleetaal  stimulus  to  the  higher  faculties  sufficient  to  direct  a  mind 

constituted  like  his  to  morality,     I  therefore  inferred,  that  his  good  cha< 

meter  was  false ;  which  it  actually  proved  to  be.    At  present  society  is 

greatly  de6cient  in  institutions  in  which  the  moral  influence  of  higher 

minds  can  be  brought  habitually  to  bear  on  inferior  minds,  in  the  absence 

of  external  temptation. 

In  consequence  also  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tn* 
dividaalst  which  too  generally  abounds,  the  mental  deficiencies  in  which 
the  tendency  to  crime  ori^nates  are  not  understood,  and  still  less  is  the 
immense  power  of  moral  influence  which  the  best  order  of  minds  could 
wield  over  the  inferior  duly  appreciated.    This  influence,  however,  can- 
not exert  itself  efllciently,  unless  external  temptation  to  evil  be  withdrawn, 
which  cannot  be  the  ease  without  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose. 
Phrenology  will  hasten  the  day  when  these  shall  exist.     Society  is  in 
possession,  from  history  and  observation,  of  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature  in  general;  but  this  knowledge  is  too  general  to  be 
practically  useful.     When  an  individual  is  presented  to  them,  they  can- 
not tell,  previous  to  experience,  whether  he  is  naturally  a  Califfula  or  a 
Washington.     Phrenoloey  not  only  gives  a  scientific  basis  and  form  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  mankind  already  existing,  but  renders  it  avail- 
able in  particular  instances  ;  it  unfolds  the  natural  qualities  of  individual 
men,  and  enables  us  to  judge  how  far  they  will  be  inclined  to  one  course 
of  action  or  to  another.     I  consider  it,  therefore,  neither  unjust  nor  un- 
humane  to  decline  taking  into  my  service  individuals  whom  1  know  to  be 
unfitted  by  their  mental  qualities  for  the  duties  which  they  would  be  called 
on  to  perform.     In  short,  if  the  members  of  society,  instead  of  givin|^  false 
characters  of  profligate  individuals,  (through  Benevolence  acting  without 
Conscientiousness,)  and,  in  consequence,  exposing  each  other  to  loss  of 
property  and  life  by  criminal  outrages,  would  treat  as  moral  patients 
those  persOne  whose  mental  deficiencies  render  them  incapable  of 
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guidittf  thaiiiM.vMi  to  Tirttte*  thef  would  benefit  both  tbeoM^vee  and  IM 

viciout.* 

ON  THE  COINCIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATURAL  TALENTS 
AND  DISPOSITIONS  OF  NATIONS,  AND  TH£  D£YELOP£- 
MENT  OF  THEIR  BRAINS. 

The  mental  character  of  an  indmdaal,  at  any  p^en  time,  is  the  retuJl 
of  his  natoral  endowment  of  facalties,  modified  bj  the  ciremnstance*  ia 
which  he  has  been  pieced.  The  first  element,  or  natursl  <:onatitDtioD,  k 
admitted,  by  most  thinking  men,  to  form  the  basis  of,  and  prescribe  the 
limits  to,  the  operation  of  the  second.  If  a  child  be  by  nature  eztreoeij 
combative,  and  very  little  cautions,  highly  prone  to  coretoasness,  and 
▼ery  insensible  to  justice,  a  reflecting  guardian  will  adopt  a  difiereoe 
method  of  education  and  expect  different  conseauencesy  than  if  his  na- 
tural dispositions  were  exactly  the  reverse  ;  and  he  will  not  expect  edu- 
cation to  change  his  nature. 

A  iiation  is  composed  of  indiyidoals,  and  what  is  tme  of  all  the  paitt, 
(which  in  a  nation  preserve  their  individuality,)  must  hold  good  o[  the 
whole ;  nevertheless,  the  fashionable  doctrine  is,  that  national  charaeterde* 
pends  altogether  on  external  circumstances ;  and  that  the  native  atoekaC 
animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers  on  which  these  operate,  im  the  same 
in  New  Holland  and  in  England,  in  Hindostan  and  in  France.  Mr.  Stesr- 
art  informs  us,  "  that  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  same  ;  and  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by  osr 
species  is  the  result  merely  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  men  are 
placed.*'  *'  This,"  says  he,  **  has  long  been  received  as  an  ancontroverti-* 
ble  logical  maxim ;  or  rather,  such  is  the  influence  of  early  instmetioB, 
that  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  suggestions  d 
common  sense.  And  yet,  till  about  the  time  of  Montesquieu,  it  was  bf 
no  moans  so  generally  recognised  by  the  learned  as  to  have  a  sensible  in- 
fluence on  the  fashionable  tone  of  thinking  over  Europe. "f 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  passage.  The  proposition,  that  **  the 
capacities  of  the  human  mind  have  been  in  all  aobs  the  same,**  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  they  have  been  alike  in  aU  nations.  The  Htadoe 
mind  may  have  been  the  same  in  the  year  lOb  at  in  the  year  1800,  and 
so  may  the  English  and  all  other  national  minds  ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  either  in  the  year  100  or  1800  the  English  and  Hindoo  minds  were 
constituted  by  nature  alike ;  and  yet  this  is  what  I  understand  Mr.  Stewart 
to  mean :  for  he  adds,  **  that  the  diversity  of  phenomena  exhibited  by 

*  The  chief  object  of  this  work  is  to  unfold  tKe  fundamental  facta  aaddoe- 
trines  of  Phrenology  as  the  science  of  the  human  mind.  Its  applications 
are  treated  of  in  other  works.  Besides  those  quoted  in  the  work  itself,  the 
following  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  : 

A  Skuch  of  the  Naturtd  Leutn  of  Man.   ISmo.,  pp.  220.   By  Dr.  Spurzkeis. 

EUmenUary  PrintipUo  of  Education,    By  Dr.  Spursheim. 

The  ConetihUion  of  Man  conoidered  m  relatum  to  Extemcl  OijeeU,  By  the 
author  of  the  present  work.  The  People's  Edition ;  price  Is  6d.  The 
Sixth  Edition,  12mo.,  price  4s. 

Phrenology  in  connexion  with  Phynognomy,    By  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

Oheervationo  on  Mental  Derangement ;  being  an  tqfplication  of  rAe  ptint^la 
of  Phrenology  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  CSsKce*,  Syniptosu,  Nature^  and  TWsf* 
nunt  oflnoonity.    By  Andrew  Oombe,  M.D.    SmaU  8vo.,  pp.  302. 

The  Philooophy  q^  Education^  wth  ito  practietU  oppliMifnm  le  a  ayoiom  end 
plan  of  Popular  Education  ao  a  National  Ot^ect,  By  James  Sjimpson,  Es^., 
Advocate. 

SeUctionafrom  the  Phrenological  Journal^  consisting  of  the  most  iatersstiag 
articles  in  the  first  twenty  Numbers.    12flM». 

♦  Di«s«irtatisa  n.  W 
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•nr  species  it  tbe  letQlt  merely  of  the  different  eiremnttaiicet  in  which 
men  are  placed  ;"  embracing  in  tbiB  proposition  men  of  e? ery  natioo  as 
equally  gifted  in  mental  power.  Now,  there  it  reason  to  question  this 
doctrine,  and  to  regard  it  as  not  merely  specnhtively  enoneons,  bnt  as 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  most  hurtful  practice. 

When  we  regard  the  different  qjiarters  of  the  fflobe,  we  are  strack 

with  the-  extreme  dissimilarity  in  tk!o  attainments  of  the  varieties  of  men 

who  inhabit  them.    If  we  glance  over  the  history  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 

and  America,  we  shall  find  distinct  and  permanent  features  of  character 

which  strongly  indicate  natural,  differences  in  their  mental  constitutions. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  manifested,  in  alleges,  a  strong  tendency 

toward  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  As.far  ^k  as  history  reaches, 

we  find  society  instituted,  arts  practised,  and  literature  taking  root,  not 

only  in  intervals  of  tranquillity,  but  amid  the  alarms  of  war.     Before  the 

foundation  of  Rome  tbe  Etruscans -bad  established  civilisation  and  the 

arts  in  Italy.    Under  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires  philosophy,  litera* 

tare,  and  the  fine  ajrts  were  sedulously  and  successfully  cultivated  4  and 

that  portion  of  tbe  people  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  educa* 

tion,  attained  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  refinement.     By  the  irrup* 

tion  of  the  northern  hordes  these  countries  were  subsequently  involved 

in  a  chaos  of  ignorance ;  but  again  the  sun  of  science  rose,  the  clouds 

of  Gothic  darkness  were  dispelled,  and  Europe  took  the  lead  of  the  world 

in  science,  morals,  and  philosophy.    In  the  mbabitants  of  this  portion  of 

the  globe  there  appears  an  elasticity  of  mind  incapable  of  being  perma* 

nently  repressed.     Borne  down  for  a  time  by  external  violence,  their 

mental  energies  seem  to-  have  gathered  strength  under  the  restraint,  and 

at  length  to  have  burst  their  fetters,  and  overcome  every  obstacle  opposed 

to  their  expansion. 

When,  on  the  other  band,  we  turn  our  attention  to  Asia,  we  perceive 
manners  find  institutions,  which  belong  to  a  period  too  remote  to  be  as* 
certained,  and  yet  far  inferior  to  the  European  atandard.  The  people  of 
Asia  early  arrived  at  a  point  comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  improve- 
ment, which  they  have  never  passed. 

The  history  of  Africa,  so  far  as  Africa  can  be  said  to  have  a  history, 
presents  similar  phenomena.  The  annals  of  the  races  who  have  inhabited 
that  continent,  with  few  exceptions,  exhibit  one  unbroken  scene  of  mond 
and  intellectual  desolation ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  embracinff  the 
greatest  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  no  nation  is  at  this  day  to  be  umnd 
whose  institutions  indicate  even  moderate  civilization.* 

Tbe  aspect  of  America  is  still  more  deplorable.  Snnounded  for  cen- 
turies by  European  knowledge,  enterprise,  end  energy,  and  incited  to 
improvement  by  the  example  of  European  institutions,  the  natives  of  that 
continent  remain,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  miserable,  wandering, 
houseless,  and  lawless  savages  as  their  sncestors  were,  when  Columbus 
first  set  foot  upon  their  soil.  Partial  exceptions  to  this  description  may 
be  found  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of  North  America ;  but  the 
numbers  who  have  adopted  the  modes  of  civilized  life  are  so  small,  and 
the  progress  made  by  them  so  limited,  that,  speaking  of  the  race,  we  do 
not  exag^^erate  in  saying,  that  they  remain  to  the  present  hour  enveloped 
in  all  their  primitive  barbarity,  and  that  they  have  profited  nothing  by  the 
introduction  among  them  of  arts,  sciences,  and  philosophy.    The  same 

*  Since  the  observation  in  the  text  was  written,  accounts  have  appeared 
of  a  people  discovered  by  Major  Clapperton  in  the  interior  of  Africa  in  a  state 
of  comparative  civilization.  It  is  said,  that,  although  they  are  jet  black, 
they  are  net  negroes,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Numidians  of  ancient  history.  If  the  representations  of  their  attainments 
be  correct,  I  anticipate  ia  them  a  brain  developed  like  the  European. 
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•lM«nr«ti«it  luif«  occurred  to  a  writer  in  the  E  JinboTgh  Rerlew.  HM 
IbUowiag  remerln,  on  the  native  Americmi  character,  appeared  in  thai 
woik  ID  an  article  on  »*  Howiaon**  Upper  Canada,*'  Jane,  1S22 :  *•  Froto 
aU  that  we  learn,**  sara  the  reviewer,  **  ef  the  state  of  the  aborigines  of 
this  great  continent  nom  this  vdame,  and  from  every  other  oooreo  of  in* 
fsnnation,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  jnaking  ho  advancea  toward  eiTiIiza- 
tton.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  and  mysterioos  fact,  thai  a  race  of  raeo 
should  thua  have  continued  for  agea  stationaiy  in  a  state  of  the  mdest 
bMharism.  That  tendency  to  improvement,  a  principle  that  has  beea 
thooghi  more  than  perhaps  any  other  to  distingnish  rdan  from  the  lower 
animals,  would  seem  to  be  totally  wanting  in  them«     Creneration  after 

K aeration  passes  away,  and  no  traces  of  advancement  dtstingnish  the 
H  from  the  first.    The  mighty  wilderness  they  inhabit  may  be  traTersed 
finND  end  to  end,  and  hardly  a  vestige  be  diseoTcred  that  marks  the  hand 
of  man.    It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that,  in  the  course  of 
agea,  some  superior  genius  would  have  arisen  flnong  them  to  inspire  fail 
countrymen  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  eefabltih 
some  durable  civil  institution ;  or  that,  at  least,  duniig  the  kmg  period 
since  the  Europeans  have  been  settled  among  them,  and  tanght  them,  by 
such  striking  examples,  the  benefits  of  industry  and  social  order,  the. 
would  have  been  tempted  to  endeavour  to  participate  in  blessings  thu 
providentially  brought  within  their  reach,     out  all  has  been  unavailing 
and  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  North  American  Indians,  like  the  bea: 
and  wolves,  are  destined  to  flee  at  the  approach  of  civilised  man,  and  ic 
faXi  before  his  renovating  hand,  and  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  eartk 
along  with  those  ancient  forests  which  alone  afford  them  sostenanee  and 
shelter.** 

The  theory  usually  advanced  to  account  for  these  differences  of  national 
character  is,  that  they  are  produced  by  diversities  of  soil  and  climate. 
But,  although  these  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exert  a  certain  in- 
fluence, they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the  whole  phenoraeoa. 
We  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Nature  is  constant  in  her  operations, 
and  that  the  same  causes  invariably  produce  the  same  effects.  Hefice, 
when  we  find  exceptions  in  result,  without  being  able  to  assign  differences 
in  causes,  we  may  reet  assured  that  we  have  not  found  the  true  or  Ibe 
only  cause,  and  our  diligence  ought  to  be  quickened  to  obtain  new  light, 
and  not  employed  in  mamtaining  the  sufficiency  of  that  which  we  possess. 
If  we  survey  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  nations,  whose  soil  is 
fertile  and  climate  temperate,  in  a  lower  'degree  of  improvement  than 
others  who  are  less  favoured.  In  Van  Diemen*8  Land  and  New  Sooth 
Wales  a  few  natives  have  existed  in  the  most  wretched  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  de^dation,  in  a  country  which  enriches  Europeans  as  fast  as 
they  possess  it.  In  America,  too,  Europeans  and  native  Indians  hare 
lived  for  centuries  under  the  influence  of  the  same  physical  causes  ;  the 
former  have  kept  pace  in  their  advances  with  their  brethren  in  the  Old 
Continent,  while  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  stationary  in  savage 
ignorance  and  indolence. 

Such  differences  are  not  confined  to  the  groat  continents  alone ;  hot 
different  tribes  in  the  same  hemisphere  seem  to  possess  diflferent  natirf 
minds,  and  these  remain  unchanged  through  numerous  ages.  Tacitw 
describes  the  Gauls  as  gay,  volatile,  and  precipitate,  prone  to  rush  to  ac 
tion,  but  without  the  power  of  sustaining  adversity  and  the  tug  of  strife 
and  this  is  the  character  of  the  Celtic  portion  of  the  French  nation  dowc 
to  the  present  day.  He  represents  the  Britons  as  cool,  considerate,  and 
sedate,  possessed  of  intellectual  talent,  and  says  that  he  prefers  theit 
native  aptitude  to  the  livelier  manners  of  the  Gauls.  The  same  mental 
iiuahties  ebaraeteriM  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  centmy,  and  thef 
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mid  th«  French  maj  still  be  contrasted  in  similar  terms.    Tadtas  de- 
scribes the  Germans,  allowing  for  their  state  of  civilization,  as  a  bold* 
prudent,  self-denying,  and  virtuoas  people,  possessed  of  great  force  of 
character  ;  and  the  same  features  distinguish  them  still.     The  native 
Irishman,  in    manners,  dispositions,  and  capacities,  is  a  being  widely 
difierent  from  the  lowland  Scotchman  ;  and  if  we  trace  the  two  nations 
to  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  same  characteristic  differences  are  foun^. 
These  difTerences  between  nations  living  under  similar  climates  are 
commonly  attributed  entirely  to  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of 
the  several  countries.     Presbytery  and  parish  schools,  for  example,  are 
supposed  to  have  rendered  the  Scotchman  habitually  attentive  to  his  own 
interest,  but  cautious,  thoughtful,  and  honest ;  while  Popery  and  Catholic 
priests  have  made  the  Irishman  free  and  generous  withal,  but  precipitate 
and  unreflecting — ready  in  the  gust  of  passion  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  and 
in  the  glow  of  friendship  to  immolate  himself.     It  is  forgotten,  that  there 
were  ages  in  which  Pop^  and  priests  had  equal  ascendency  in  all  the 
British  isles,  and  that  the  Englishman,  Irishman,  and  Scotchman  were 
beings  as  specifically  distinct  then  as  at  present :  besidesj  the  more  correct, 
as  well  as  the  more  profound,  view,  is,  to  regard  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions, when  not  forced  upon  a  people  by  external  conquest,  as  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  their  natural  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intel- 
lectual facnlties.     Hierarchies  and  constitutions  do  not  spring  from  the 
ground,  but  from  the  minds  of  men :  if  vfe  suppose  one  nation  to  be  gifted 
with  much  Wonder  and  Veneration,  and  little  Conscientiousness,  Reflec- 
tion, and  Self- Esteem,  and  another  to  possess  an  endowment  exactly  the 
reverse,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  would  be  naturally  prone  to  supersti- 
tion in  religion  and  servility  in  the  state,  while  the  second  would,  by 
native  instinct,  resist  all  attempts  to  make  them  reverence  things  unholy, 
and  tend  constantly  toward  political  institutions,  fitted  to  afibra  to  each 
individual  the  gratification  of  his  Self-Esteem  in  independence,  and  his 
Conscientiousness  in  equality  before  the  law.     Those  who  contend  that 
institutions  come  first,  and  that  character  follows  as  their  effect,  are 
bound  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  institutions  themselves.     If  they  do  not 
spring  from  the  native  mind,  and  are  not  forced  on  the  people  by  conquest, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  whence  they  can  originate. 

The  phrenologist  is  not  satisfied  with  these  common  theories  of  national 
character ;  he  has  observed  that  a  particular  form  of  brain  is  the  invariable 
concomitant  of  particular  dispositions  and  talents,  and  that  this  fact  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.    Dr.  Gall**  has 
treated  briefly  of  this  subject,  and  after  noticing  the  effects  of  climate 
on  the  human  faculties,  he  adds  the  following  most  proper  caution :  "  It 
is  generally  believed  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have  a-  few  national  crania  be- 
fore one's  eyes  to  be  in  a  condition  to  draw  inductions  from  them.     This 
wonld  be  the  case,  certainly,  if  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  all 
the  individuals  composing  a  nation  were  the  same ;  but,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  myself,  great  differences  exist  iMtween 
individuals  belonging  even  to  nations  having  a  very  determinate  cha- 
racter.    Dr.  Spurzheim  saw  in  London  twelve  Chinese,  and  he  found 
them  to  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  Europeans.     Resemblance 
between  the  individuals  held  good  only  in  the  countenance,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  position  of  the  eyes.     M.  Diard  gave  me  two  crania  found 
at  Coulpi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.     If  I  except  the  organs  of  Philo* 
progenitiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  which  are  very  large,  all  the  others 
presented  striking  differences.     We  see  the  same  differences  among  ne- 
groes, although  they  always  resemble  each  other  in  the  mouth  and  nose, 
especially  when  they  are  natives  of  the  same  country.    Dr.  ^       *~~'~ 

^  Swr  Um  FmetuntM  du  Cefs««it,  tome  v.,  p.  418. 
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Mw  in  London,  in  the  esUblishment  for  motual  nstroction,  three  negroei, 

ODB  of  whom  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  endowed  wi± 
extraordinary  talents  and  an  agreeable  countenance.     I  have  seen  several 
begroes,  of  both  sexes,  whose  features  were  altogether  agreeable.     I  ob- 
serve the  same  forms  among  individuals  of  different  nations  ;  so  moch  so, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  these  aloiie,  whether  an  m- 
dividutl  was  a  Frenchman,  German,  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  an  £ngiisfa- 
man.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find  individuals  in  all  nations  who 
have  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  character.     Those,  therefore,  judge 
precipitately,  who  believe  that  they  are  able  to  decipher  the  general  cha- 
rtcter  of  a  nation  from  a  small  number  of  skulls.     In  order  to  discover 
this  general  character,  it  is  necessary  to  study  a  great  number  of  indivi- 
duals— entire  regiments — the  whole  nation  so  far  as  possible.      With  such 
facilities,  it  will  be  easy  for  the  organologist  to  discover  in  the  structure 
of  the  head  the  material  cause  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people." 
The  Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh  possesses  the  largest  collec- 
lion  of  national  crania  in  Earope,  and  while  I  am  ready  to  admit  the 

C importance  of  Dr.  Qairs  caution,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  if  one  may 
judge  from  this  collection,  he  overstates  the  extent  of  tho  differences  be- 
tween individual  skulls  belonging  to  the  same  people.     The  varie^  of 
tribes  of  mankind  is  very  great,  and  the  political  do  not  always  coincide 
with  the  natural  divisions  of  the  races.     A  collection  of  Russian  crania, 
for  instance,  might  contain  almost  every  variety  of  the  human  species, 
eicept  negroes ;  they  would  all  be  Russians  politically ;   but  in  their 
natural  characteristics  they  would  belong  to  the  Celtic,  Grerman,  Mongo- 
lian, and  Circassian  races,  and  their  varieties.    Distinct  and  well-marked 
tribes  alone  should  be  considered  as  nations  when  we  are  considering  the 
peculiarities  of  national  skulls ;  but  if  this  be  done,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  study  is  possible,  because  a  general  type  pervades  the  great  majority 
of  each  tribe.     It  is  true  that  several  individual  skulls,  closely  resembling 
each  other,  may  be  selected  from  a  great  number  belonging  to  different 
nations  i-*but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     A  common  form 
in  the  entire  skull,  and  a  common  proportion  in  the  different  organs, 
pervades  the  forty  or  fifty  Hindoo  skulls  in  the  society's  museum,  ac- 
quired at  different  times  and  from  different  parts  of  Uindostan  ;  to  which 
the  head  of  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  sole  marked  exception.    The  head  of 
this  celebrated  man,  both  in  size  and  combination,  resembles  the  skulls 
of  the  mixed  race  of  Celts  and  Germans  in  Europe  ;  but  he  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  his  own  country.    There  are  varieties  of  developement  among 
the  oth^r  Hindoo  skulls,  corresponding  to  the  differences  in  individual 
character ;   but  these  sink  into  insignificance  when  the  Hindoo  skull, 
in  its  general  form,  is  compared  with  the  negro  or  Charib  in  their  general 
types.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Esqivmaux,  the  Swiss,  the  Pe- 
ruvian, and  other  national  skuUs  in  the  society's  possession ;  a  peculiar 
character  pervades  the  skulls  of  each  nation,  which  strikingly  distinguishes 
them  from  others.     It  is  not  extraordinary  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
considering  that  the  nation  consists  of  ordinary  beings,  whose  general 
characteristics  are  closely  analogous. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  several  of  the  national 
cranta  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  requesting  the  reader  to 
give  due  weight  to  Dr.  Gall's  caution. 

In  the  Phrenological  Transactions  an  account  is  given  of  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Patterson.  The  HINDOOS  are  re- 
markable for  want  of  force  of  character,  so  moch  so,  that  a  handful  of 
Europeans  overcomes  in  combat,  and  holds  in  permanent  subjectioii, 
ihottsands,  nay,  millions^  of  that  people.  Power  of  ental  manifesUtioa 
Mars  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cerebral  organs^  and  the  Hindoo  head 
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s: 


_ .  Farther,  the  HindM 

IB  dislinguished  bj  n  gieit  reipect  for 

Rnimal  life  and  abeenca  aS  cruelty  in  hii 

k  diepoBilions  ;  nhilo,  at  ^eiame  lime.hs 

I  IB  deililutB  of  fira,  and  of  that  energy  of 

I  mind  which  oTBTcomeB  obstaclB*    and 

f  ^ives  force  to  command.    The  Europau 

IS  precisely  Iha  oppoaite ;  he  Utcb  to  ■ 

great  extent  upon  animal  food,  ia  fierce 

in  hia  anger,  and  la  characterized  by  great 

Hindoo  akull  indicates  a  manifaot  deficiency  in  Ihe  organa  of  Combaliye-. 
nesB  and  Deatrnctivoneaa  ;  nhile  in  the  European  these  parta  arc  amply 
developed.  The  Hindoo  is  cunning,  timid,  and  proud  ;  and  in  him  Se- 
cretiTcnesa,  Canliou»nesa,  and  Self- Esteem  aie  large  in  proportion  to  the 
organa  last  mentioned.  In  intellect  the  Hindoo  is  more  prone  to  analo- 
gical  than  direct  reasoning,  is  fond  of  meUphora  and  comparisons,  and 
Rttle  given  to  discriminating  differences ;  and  the  organ  of  Com^nson 
is  much  larger  in  his  head  than  those  of  Causality  and  Wit.  Dr.  P»"«- 
8on  states  Aat  these  facts  are  drawn  from  upward  of  three  thousand  ob- 
Bervtttions ;  and  they  are  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  Hindoo  akulla 
presented  by  him  to  the  Phrenological  Society.  These  akalls.t  tweWa 
in  nnmber,  and  a  targe  addition  of  skuUa  of  the  same  nation,  aoquiredij 
the  oocielj  from  other  quarters,  have  long  been  eihibited  to  public  in- 
-  -  Mr.  Montaomery  has  called  in  question  the  juatnesa  of  the 
assigned  to  the  Hindoos,  bat  hia  objections  have  been  ably  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Corden  Thomson  in  the  Phren.  Journ,.  vol,  vi.,  p.  344. 
I  still  regard  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Patterson  to  be  correct. 

The  society'a  collection  contains  other  apecimens  of  national  derelope- 

mont  of  braio  equally  interesting.     The  CHARIB  skulls  present  a 

CmiiB.  striking  appearance.     They  are 

macb  larger  than   the    Hindoo 

heada,  and,  in  confoimity  with 

^e  principle,  that  aiie  indicate* 

power,  this  tribe  ia  the  most  r»- 

tnarkable  among  all   the  naliTS 

i   Americana  for  force  of  character. 

I  The  Europeans  haTO  in  vain  at- 

'  temped  to  subdue  them ;   tbej 

have    hunted    them   down    like 

wild  beasts,  and  nearly  eitirpatsd 

1^  them,  but  failed  in  every  attempt 

"  to  enslave  them  in  a  ms»a,  aa  the 

Paitagoeaa  and  Spaniards  did  tiie  natives  of  Meiico  and  Brazil.    Farther, 

the  Cnarib  brain  la  piodigionsly  developed  in  the  regions  of  Combative- 

neaa  and  Destructivsneas,  in  which  the  Hindoo  head  is  deficient ;  and  the 

former  race  is  as  ferocioua  as  the  latter  ia  mild  and  inoSensiTe.     In  the 

reflecting  organa  the  Charib  is  extremely  deficient ;  and  he  is  described 

as  rushing  wilh  unbridled  eagerness  on  present  gratification,  blind  to  every 

lonsequence.  and  incapable  of  tracing  the  ahorlesl  links  in  the  chain  of 

causation.     If  the  ear  be  taken  as  a  centre,  and  a  line  diawn  from  it  to 

>  At  the  end  of  this  section  a  table  of  meaanrements  IS  given  of  all  the 
skallsmeniionedinil. 

t  lalron^lr  reconviend  to  the  reader  to  inspect  the  casta  of  national  skulls 
htre  referred  to.  The  stud;  of  them  will  make  an  impreasiou  inGiu>«lj 
4Kpti  than  any  description. 
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IIm  matt  prominent  put  of  ths  forehead  of  the  Charib  akulls,  and  aaetitt 
Hui  ba  dlBwn  ham  the  •ame  point  to  the  moat  promtDeDt   nrt  of  lii 
occiput,  it  irill  be  found  th>t  b;  far  (he  Ur^at  qoanlily  of  the   brain  a 
•itailed  behind  the  »r.    The  organi  of  (he  anioitl  propensities  gieulr 
prepondente  o>u  thoia  of  the  intellectual  ftculLiei.     If  the  legioa  abon 
the  organe  of  Caotiouweis  and  Cauulitj  ba  measured,  the  heigfat  win  be 
foniid  to  be  (mall,  camuied  nilh  that  in  £uiopeanB — an  indicKtion  tbii 
the  organa  of  the  miHal  aenlimenta  alio  are  deficient  in  size.      TTie  w- 
oialT  poeaeMM  cMla  of  Eve  akutlB  of  Chatibs,  all  of  which,  with  todiii- 
daal  diflarancai,  present  a  general  t;pe  chancteriatic  of  the  v*hale.     h 
St-  ThoEUa'a  Ho^ltal,  Londoo,  I  baie  aeea  the  original  of  one  of  t6«>    I 
eaali :  the  whole  were  procured  by  Dr.  Spurzheim  from  aacheritic  akoUi.    I 
and  their  gemuDeiiesa  tn>T  be  relied  on.     In  the  Anatomical  Muaeum  of 
the  AaderaoaianUiiirenitr,  ia  Glasgow,  Ihtre  aesQaaother  Chsribtiall,    ' 
corraspODdiDg  eiacllj  with  those  now  mentioned. 

Mr.   Ssdgwick,  Secretary  to  the  Phrenological  Societj  of  LMidnt, 
communicated  aainteresting  Gasajrto  the  PbrenologicalJaanul,  (vol   rt,     ' 
p.  SI7,)  on  "  the  artificial  compresaion  of  the  infant  head,  bj  batbaloa     i 
oationa,"  in  which  be  clearly  eateblishea  that  the  Charib  and  other  India     | 
Iribas  flatten  the  fotebead  of  their  children  by  compreuion,  aomt  of  Ihea 
by  means  of  a  small  bag  ofaand,  others  by  confinemenl  of  the  inlant  faeail 
between   two  small  piscei  of  wood,  one  placed  before  and  the  oth« 
behind,  both  being  finnly  bound  together ;  and  others,  on  the  oorlii-wtsi 
CffasI,  by  a  board  in  the  cradle  brought  over  the  forehead,  and  lied  final; 
down  upon  the  bead  of  the  infant.     The  child  is  seldom  taken  from  tbi 
cradle,  and  the  compresaion  ia  continued  till  it  is  able  to  walk.     Witb 
the  eotue  of  the  Balneaa,  howsTsr,  I  am  not  at  preaent  dealing,  the  ool; 
point  I  wish  to  ealabliah  being  the  foci  of  concomitanca  between  the 
deEcieucy  of  organization  and  deSciancy  of  mental  ability,  which  ia  as 
cartain  aa  toba  altosather  indiapuiabte. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  sknll  in- 
dieato*  a  lamentable  ilaGciancy  in 
the  regions  of  the  moral  and  iutet- 
laetDai  oraana.  Tbe  organa  of 
Nundwr,  Caastmctiianeai,  ReBec- 
tion,  and  Ideality  ate  particularly 
deficient,  while  those  of  the  animal 

tropensttiea    are   fully   developed, 
'ha  society  poaseaaea  easts  of  two 
sludls  of  natives  of  New  Holland,  ^ 
and  Sir  George  8.  Hackenzia  haa 

preaaoted  la  it  the  actual  sknlls  of  a  chief  and  a  female  of  that  country : 
and  the  whole  correspond,  in  a  striking  manner,  in  their  general  lea- 

If  these  aknils  ware  put  into  tho  bands  of  a  phrenologist  to  atats  Hit 
diapoaitiona  which  they  indicate,  he  would  say  tbat  Iheia  ahoald  bs 
considerable  energy  and  courage,  but  eitreoie  intellectual  incapuil;, 
aalfiabnesa,  stubbomnesa,  and  barahneaa.  Every  talent  necessary  for 
architectnre,  and  the  constructive  arta  in  general,  ia  defective,  while 
Ideality  is  so  small,  that  sentimenia  of  refinement  or  elegance  wiKicaicelj 
be  at  all  experienced.  The  most  anaccustomad  eye  will  perceive  him 
fartbia  akull  and  ibal  of  the  Charib  fall  s^ort  of  ths  European  in  the  o^ 
gsna  of  Reflection,  Ideality,  and  Conatructiveneaa. 

The  following  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  natiies  of  New 
Holland  ia  given  in  Smellie's  Philoaophy  of  Nslaral  History:  "II 
would  appear  that  ihey  pitl  out  the  two  forB'teeth  of  the  npperjiv;  (w 
m  neilber  sez,  nor  at  any  particular  period  of  lifa.  are  there  Iselh  ta  bs        , 
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peen.*     They  an  beardleat:  their  visage  !s  long,  mikfont  ejchtbiting  a 

single  agreeable  feature ;  their  hair  is  black,  short,  and  criified ;  aitd  thetf 

skin  is  equally  black  as  that  of  the  Gainea  negroes.    Their  only  clothing 

consists  of  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  tied  round  their  waist,  with  a 

liandful  of  long  herbs  placed  in  the  middle.     They  erect  no  houete ;  and^ 

Mrithout  any  coToring,  they  sleep  on  the  ground.    Men,  women,  and 

children  associate  promiscuously  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty.     A 

small  £sh  which  they  catch  in  reservoirs  made  with  stones  inannsof  the 

sea,  constitutes  their  chief  nourishment ;  and  with  bread  and  every  ^>e- 

cies  of  grain  they  are  totally  unacquainted. '^t    I  select  this  description  «n 

account  of  its  brevity.     Smellie  refers  to  Dampier  as  his  authority. 

Captain  Cook  was  the  first  who  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  of  the  natives  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account :  "  They 
appeared  |o  have  no  fixed  habitations ;  for  we  saw  nothing  like  a  town 
or  a  village  in  the  whole  country.     Their  houses,  if  houses  they  may  be 
called,  seem  to  be  formed  with  less  art  and  industry  than  any  we  bad 
seen,  except  the  wretched  hovels  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  some  respects 
they  are  inferior  even  to  them.    At  Botany  Bay,  where  they  were  best, 
they  were  just  high  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  upright  in,  but  not  large 
enough  for  him  to  extend  himself  in  his  whole  length  in  any  direction : 
they  are  built  with  pliable  rods,  about  as  thick  ss  a  man*8  &)ger,  in  the 
form  of  an  oven,  by  sticking  the  two  ends  into  the  ground,  and  then 
covering  them  with  palm  leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  bark :  the  door  is 
nothing  but  a  large  hole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  the  fire  is  made. 
Under  these  houses  or  sheds  they  sleep,  coiled  up  with  their  heels  to 
to  their  head ;  and  in  this  position  one  of  them  will  hold  three  or  four 
persons.'*-^"  The  only  furniture  belonging  to  these  houses  that  fell  under 
our  observation,  is  a  kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of  bark,"  which  was 
supposed  to  be  used  as  a  bucket  for  carrying  water.    Captain  Cook  adds, 
that  **  both  sexes  go  stark  naked  ;'*  and  that  he  Hw  neither  nets  nor 
vessels  in  which  water  might  be  boiled.    **  The  canoes  of  New  Holland," 
be  continues,  "  are  as  mean  and  rude  as  the  houses/'  being,  on  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  coast,  *'  nothing  more  then  a  piece  of  bark,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  kept  open  in  the  middle  by  smalt 
bows  of  wood ;"   and  in  the  northern  parts  merely  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree.    These  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  diflKsrent  part  of  New  Holland 
from  that  visited  by  Dampier.    Their  want  of  curiosity  also  was  very  re- 
markable, and  forms  a  good  contrast  with  the  wonder  with  which  some 
American  tribes  regarded  the  Spaniards  and  their  ships  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  new  world.     Captain  Cook  relates  that,  of  about  twenty 
natives  who  were  seen  on  the  shore,  not  far  from  Botany  Bay,  **  not  one 
was  observed  to  stop  and  look  toward  us',  but  they  trudged  along,  to  all 
appearance  without  the  least  emotion  of  curiosity  or  surprise,  tlMugh  it 
is  impossible  they  should  not  have  seen  the  ship  by  a  casual  gfainoe,  as 
they  walked  along  the  shore ;  and  though  she  must,  with  respect  to  every 
other  object  they  had  yet  seen,  have  been  tittle  less  stupendous  and  un- 
accountable than  a  floating  mountain,  with  all  its  woods,  would  have 
been  to  us."| 

These  observations  are' confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang  in  the  i^^lew- 
ing  terms  :$  <*  Throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  government,**  says  Dr. 

*  These  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  chiefs  skull  presented  by  Sit  Georfs  S. 
Mackenzie  to  the  society. 
t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  84.  t  See  Ca>k*8  First  Voyage,  b.  ii.,  cb.  ii.and  vi^ 
^  An  Historical  and  {Statistical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  both  as  a 
penal  settlement  and  as  a  British  Colony.  Bjr  John  Dunmore  Lane,  D.D., 
Senior  IVf  i  nister  of  the  Scots  Church,  and  Principal  of  the  Australian  CollsKe, 
Svdney,  New  South  Wales.  London:  Cochrane  andMacCrone.  1834.  VoL 
i.,'pp.  36<39. 
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Lang,  **  CapUin  PluUp  endeaTonred,  with  a  xe^and  perseTeranee  wt5di 
flrincMi  tha  eorrectnass  of  his  judgment  and  the  benevolence  of  his  dis 
poBttioD,  to  conciliate  the  aborigines  of  the  territoiy.  But  all  the  efforts 
of  the  governor,  as  well  as  of  other  humane  indtvidoals  in  the  coUmy,  to 
effect  the  permanent  civilization  of  that  miserable  people,  proved  otterij 
abortive.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  inducing  indivuluails  of  their  niimber, 
partLtularly  the  young,  to  reside  for  a  time  in  European  families,  end  to 
acquire  the  habits  and  learn  the  arts  of  civilization ;  but  sooner  or  later 
they  uniformly  rejoined  the  other  children  of  the  forest,  and  resumed  the 
habits  of  savage  life.  Bennelong,  an  intelligent  native  of  some  conse> 
quence  in  his  tribe,  had  been  domesticated  in  the  ^oveRior*s  family,  and 
could  acquit  himself  at  table  with  the  utmost  propnety.  Oo  returning  to 
England,  Captain  Philip  carried  him  along  with  him,  and  introduced  £ib, 
as  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  aborigines  of  the  colony,  in  isany  of  tiie 
highest  circles  m  the  mother  country.  On  returning,  however,  to  his 
native  land,  Bennelong  speedily  divested  himself  of  his  Eurc^peen  attire^ 
and  rejoined  his  tribe  as  a  naked  savage,  apparently  unimproved  in  tbe 
least  degree  by  his  converse  with  civilized  man.* 

"  In  the  year  1788  the  number  of  the  aborijgines  inhabiting  tbe  shores 
of  Port  Jackson  was  very  considerable.    A  disease,  however,  somewhat 
resembling  the  smallpox,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them 
to  a  great  extent  shortly  after  the  estabUshment  of  the  colony,  Siinned 
their  ranks  very  sensibly,  and  left  only  a  comparatively  small  number  to 
inherit  the  invaded  patrimony  of  their  forefathers.     Numerous  dead  bo- 
dies were,  from  time  to  time,  found  by  the  colonists  in  all  directions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  harbour,  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  the  wretched 
individuals  had  died,  when  abandoned  by  their  tribe  from  fear  of  the 
pestilence.     Besides,  the  natives  could  not  be  supposed  so  utterly  devoid 
of  understanding  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  occupation  of  their  country 
by  white  men  was  likely  to  diminish  their  means  of  subsistence.    *  Wbitn 
fellow  come,'  said  an  intelligent  black  native  of  a  tribe  residing  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains  a  few  years  ago-—*  White  fellow  come,  kangaroo  all  gone ." 
This  impression,  heightened  to  madness,  as  it  must  often  have  been, 
by  the  positive  aggressions  of  the  convicts,  led  not  unfrequently,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  colony,  to  the  desultory  and  abortive,  but  murderous, 
efforts  of  savage  warfare.... But  the  vicious  example  of  the  convict  popO' 
lation  of  the  colony  has  already  done  much  more  to  extinguish  the  mise- 
rable remnant  of  this  degraded  race,  in  all  the  more  popurous  districts  of 
the  territory,  than  could  have  been  effected,  in  a  much  longer  series  of 
years,  by  the  united  agency  of  war  and  famine  and  pestilential  disease .' 

**  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  appointment  of  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  Indian  wigwam  of  ifdrth  America  and  the  miserable  bark-hnt 
of  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland  should  be  utterly  swept  away  by  the 
flood-tide  of  European  colonization ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  races  of 
uncivilized  men  should  gradually  disappear  before  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion in  those  countries  that  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  Europeans. 
Humanity  may  interpose  for  a  season,  for  the  preservation  of  savage  man, 
and  the  Christian  missionary  may  endeavour,  successfully  perhaps  in  some 
instances,  to  raise  hhn  from  the  darkness  and  t'he  slavery  of  heathenism 
to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  gospel ;  but  European  vice  and  demoraliza- 
tion will,  even  in  free  colonies,  ere  long  infallibly  produce  a  rich  harvest 
of  misery  and  death  among  the  choicest  flowers  of  the  forest ;  and  the 
miserable  remnant  of  a  once  hopefal  race  will  at  length  gradually  disap- 
pear from  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  like  the  snow  from  th^  summits 
of  the  mountains  on  the  approach  of  spring !" 

In  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population*  will  be  found  a  charactsr  of  the 

*  Book  i.,  chap.  ilL 
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Natv  Hollanilers,  founded  on  Cook'a  nuTatiTfl  and  on  Collin'i  "Account 
of  Now  South  Wiilea,"  coiiicidiDg  in  all  imporUnt  parliculara  wiih  lb« 

'Hie  NEW  ZBALANDER  rises  above  the  New  Hollander.     The  ■iia 
of  the  brain  is  pretty    nearly  Ihs 

the  great  predominance  of  giie  ii 
in  the  regioD  of  the  propensities. 
Th«  anterior  lobe  is  luger  than  in 
'  the  New  Hollitider,  but  leas  thin 

^  k  in  the  European,  while  the  coronal 

I  region  above  CauliouinBBi  is  broad, 
'  r  but  extremely  ahallow.     The  cha- 

racter which  this  head  indicalea  is 
one  moderalelj  intellectual,  of  con- 
aidetable  energj,   cruel,  cunning, 
'  cantloua,  Tain,  and  decidedly  de- 

ficient in  BencToIence,  Veneration,  and  Conacientiouinees.    Mr.  Eaile 
describes  them  as  active,  shrewd,  and  intelligent.     The;  toil  by  hundreds 
in  Iheir  forests,  hewing  wood  for  the  European  dock-yards  aatahiiehed  on 
ibeir  coast.     They  cultivate  potatoes  and  Indian  corn,  imitate  the  bouses 
built  by  the  English,  deconle  the  interior  of  them  with  paintings  and 
carving  not  inferior  to  what  ia  found  among  some  of  the  elder  labours 
of  the  Egyptians.     The  chiefs  do  not  coDaidei  labour  disgraceful.     They 
•re  exceedingly  handsocne.     They  murdered  tbeir  female  infants  in  great 
numbers,  until  ihey  discovered  that  Europeans  prized  iheir  yoong  women. 
TbeyioBBt  and  eat.  Dot  only  their  enemies,  but  occaaionally  one  of  theiu- 
■alvei.    Mr.  Earlflsaw  a  female  slave  killed  for  running  awsy,  roasted,  and 
Mien.    "NiiMmooths'  residence  in  New  Zealand  in  IS27,"  pp.  10.  313. 
The  skull  of  a  NORTH  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  is  high  from  the  ear  upward,  and 
^    short  from  the  Tront  to  the  back.     The  fore- 
head Ii  not  largely  developed,  while  Ftim- 
nesB,  Secreliieneas,  and  Cautiousness   are 
I  veiy  prominently  enlarged ;  as  is  also  De- 
~'~   :lireneBs.    Adhesiveness  and  Cancen- 
veness,  especially  the  Istter,  are  amsll. 
I  The    (ociety    possesses  imly  two  casts   of 
skulls  of  this  tribe,  and  their  general  form  and 
appeaiancs  are  alike.     It   is    impossible  to 
draw  sny  safe  inference  from  su  limited  ■ 
collection,  yet  il  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  their  character,  for  the 
puipote  of  inducing  travellers  ID  attend  to  ihsir  cerebral  developeneiil 
in  their  future  descriptions.     As  the  North  American  Indians  extend  ovei 
an  immense  territory,  it  is  probable  thst  theycoosislof  a  variety  of  tribes  ; 
in  which  case  we  muat  expect  to  find  considerable  diETereoces  in  theii 
skulli.    A  general  character,  nevertheless,  appears  to  pervade  them. 

"To  fleelrom  an  adversary  that  is  on  his  guard,  and  to  avoid  s  contest 
whets  he  cannot  contend  without  risk  to  his  own  person,  and  consequently 
to  his  community,  is  the  point  of  honour  with  the  American.  The  odds 
often  to  ODoaie  necessary  to  warrant  sn  attack  on  a  person  who  is  armed 
and  ptepsied  lo  resist,  and  even  then  each  ii  afraid  of  being  the  liist  to 
advance.  The  great  object  of  the  most  renowned  warrior  ia,  by  every 
art  of  cunning  and  deceit,  by  every  mode  of  strstsgem  and  surpriae  that 
taiainvantinn  can  suggest,  to  weaken  and  dei troy  the  tribes  of  hisenemies 
with  the  leaat  possible  loss  to  bis  own.  To  meet  >n  enemy  on  equsl  lemu 
Is  i«|sided  aa  eiusme  fol'y     Ta  (all  in  battle,  inMead  of  being  reckoned 
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tn  bonoaraUe  death,  is  a  misfortune  which  subjects  the  memoTy  of  tfa« 
warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  and  imprudence.  Bat  to  lie  in  wait 
dhj  after  day,  till  he  can  rush  opon  his  prey  when  most  secure  and  kasi 
tble  to  resist  him  ;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of  night  opon  his  enemied,  set  fire 
to  their  huts,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  they  flee  naked  and  defence^ 
less  from  the  flames,  are  deeds  of  glory  which  wiU  be  of  deathless  memoi) 
in  the  breasts  of  his  grateful  countrymen.**^ 

To  this  description  it  may  be  added,  that  these  savages  possess  insa 
perable  determination :  when  the  fate  of  war  has  placed  one  of  them  is 
the  power  of  bis  enemies,  he  knows  that  the  most  dreadful  tortores  await 
him  ;  but  the  point  of  honour  then  is  to  set  the  malignity  of  his  tormentors 
at  defiance,  and  to  surpass  in  his  powers  of  endurance  the  otmost  Limits 
of  their  barbarous  inflictions  of  pain.  The  American  savage,  besides,  as 
already  noticed,  has  rarely  been  found  a  member  ol  settled  society,  bat 
has  continued  a  wanderer  since  the  sun  first  rose  opon  him  in  his  deserts 
till  the  present  day.  £ven  contact  with  Europeans,  surrounded  by  arts 
and  enlightened  by  intelligence,  has  scarcely  communicated  one  iota  of 
iraprovement  to  this  miserable  race.  When  Europe  has  been  cooqoeied, 
the  victorious  and  the  vanquished  have  in  a  few  ages  amalgamated  together, 
been  blended  into^  one,  and  have  at  last  formed  a  single  and  united  people. 
The  native  Americans  have,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  receded  before 
the  Europeans ;  and  even  in  those  states  of  the  Union  in  which  their 
privileges  are  equal  with  those  of  the  whites,  they  rarely  rise  mbore  the 
dignity  of  a  barber  or  a  shoe-black. 

The  exact  coincidence  between  the  developement  of  these  skuUs  and  the 
character  of  this  people  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  represent  the 
national  shape.  The  general  size  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  average 
European  head ;  indicating  inferiority  in  natural  mental  power.  The 
combination  of  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firm- 
ness  corresponds  remarkably  with  their  timid,  cunning,  persevering  fero- 
city ;  while  their  deficiency  in  the  moral  organs,  and  in  Concentrativeness 
and  Adhesiveness,  would  account  for  the  looseness  of  their  social  and 
patriotic  relations. 

A  similar  description  of  the  American  Indians  is  given  by  Timothy 
Flint,  in  his  **  Recollections  of  Ten  years'  Residences  and  Joameyings 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.'*    **  l  have  conversed,"  says  he,  **  with 
many  travellers  that  have  been  over  the  Stony  Mountains,  into  the  great 
missionary  settlements  of  St.  Peter  and  St.' Paul.    These  travellers,  and 
some  of  them  were  professed  Catholics,  unite  in  affirming,  that  the  con- 
verts will  escape  from  the  mission  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  fly  into 
their  native  deserts,  and  resume  at  once  their  old  modes  of  life.    The 
vast  eiftpire  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  has  all  passed  away,  and  we  are 
told  the  descendants  of  their  convert  Indians  are  nowise  distiaguisiied 
from  the  other  savages.     It  strikes  me  that  Christianity  is  the  religioD  of 
civilized  man ;  that  the  savages  must  first  be  civilized,  and  that  as  there 
is  little  hope  that  the  present  seneration  of  Indians  can  be  civilized,  there 
IS  but  little  more  that  they  will  be  Christianized,"  p.  145.     These  testi- 
monies are  aH  confirmed,  and  the  developement  of  brain  is  described  fnm 
actual   observations,  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  the  following  terms  :t  **  llie 
aborigines  of  North  America  are  to  be  regarded,  I  think,  as  a  variety  of 
the  Mongolian  race.     Certainly  they  are  not  of  the  Caucasian.     In  the 
coarse  of  my  tour  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  measuring  the 
heads  of  six  natione  or  tribes  of  that  unfortunate  family  of  men. 

**  In  the  city  of  Washington  were  depuutions  of  chiefs  from  the  Che* 
rokee,  the  Creek,  and  the  Seminole  nations ;  and  in  the  state  of  Ne« 

»  Malthas  on  Pop.,  B.  i.,  ch.  ir. 

t  Pkrmohgieal  Journal,  voL  iv.,  p.  191. 
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YO'iIl  I  visited  the  dwellings  of  the  Oneidas,  the  Tuscsiosm,  and  the 
Senel^jks. 

**  AVithout  going  into  details^  I  can  state  ooljr  the  remit  of  my  obser- 
vations and  admeasuremeats,  which  were  oftea  repeated  in  presence  of 
Jntelliffent  and  competent  witnesses. 

**  T%e  average  size  of  the  head  of  the  ladian  a  less  than  that  of  the  head 

of  the  zohitc  mant  by  the  proportion  <>f  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth,  certetniy 

fnnn  a  tenth  to  a  twelfth  part  of  its  entire  balk.     The  chief  deficiiwcy  in 

the  Indian  head  \ie»  in  the  superior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  forehead^  where 

are  situated  ihe  organs  of  Comparison,  Causality,  Wit,  Ideality,  ai|d 

Benevoken^e.    The  defect  in  Causality,  Wit,  and  Ideality  is  most  striking. 

In  the  oifrana  of  Combativeoess,  Destiuctiveness,  Secrettveness,  Caution, 

and  Firmness,  the  functions  of  which  constitute  the  dominant  elements 

of  the  I  ndian  character,  the  de velopement  is  bold.    The  proportion  of  brain 

behind  the  ear  is  considerably  larger  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  white  man. 

The  organ  of  Adhesiveness  in  the  former  is  small. 

^^  This  analystB,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  unfolds  to  us  much  of  Uie  * 
philosophy  of  the  Indian  character,  and  enables  us,  in  a  particular  manner, 
Co  understand  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  inaptitude  of  that  race  of  men  for 
'  civit  life.  For,  when  the  wolf,  the  buffalo,  and. the  panther  shall  have 
heen  completely  domesticated,  like  the  dog,  the  cow,  and  the  household 
eat,  then,  and  not  before,  may  we  expect  to  see  iheftUl-blooiUd  Indian  civi» 
Used  like  the  white  man. 

'*  Of  the  mixed  breed,  which  is  very  numerous,  the  cerebral  develope- 
ment  And  the  general  character  approach  those  of  the  white  man  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  white  blood  .which  individuals  possess.  On 
aceouiit  of  the  marked  superiority  of  his  intellect,  a  half 'bred  seldom  fails 
to  become  a  chief. 

'*  A  chief  of  the  Creek  nation,  wiio,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminence  in 
eloquence,  held  the  appointment  of  orator  of  the  delegation,  surpassed,  m 
a  high  degree,  all  the  others^in  the  developement  of  the  organs  of  Ideality 
and  Comparison.  His  addresses  were  replete  with  metaphor,  and,  for  an 
uneducated  speaker,  marked  with  toMle, 

**  Of  the  ftUl-UooiUd  Indians  generally,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  such 
is  their  entire  unfitness  for  civUiz4Uion,  that  every  successive  effort  lo 
mould  them  to  that  condition  of  life  more  and  more  deteriorates  their 
character.  Of  the  mtxe<^bloods  this  is  not  true.  Hence,  the  only  efficient 
scheme  to  civilize  the  Indians  is,  to  cross  the  breed.  Attempt  any  other, 
and  you  will  extinguish  the  race.  To  the  truth  of  this  the  experience  of 
every  dav  bears  ample  testimony.  The  real  aboriginal  Indian  is  retreating 
before  civilization,  and  disappearing  with  the  buffalo  and  the  elk,  the  pan- 
ther and  the  grisly  bear.  Let  the  benevolent  and  enthusiastic  missionary 
say  what  he  may,  the  forest  is  tho  natural  home  of  the  Indian.  Remove 
him  from  it,  and,  like  the  imprisoned  elephant,  he  loses  the  strength  and 
loftiness  of  his  character.  He  becomes  a  hot-house  plant,  and  dwindles 
in  ail  his  native  efficiencies.  This  problem  (for  so  by  many  it  is  considered) 
is  lolved  only,  but  can  be  solved  easily,  by  the  lights  of  Phrenology.  Oo 
this  position  it  is  my  purpose  to  dwell  more  fully  hereafter. 

'*  The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  manifested  in  the  innumerable  aptitudes 
of  things  that  everywhere  present  themselves,  and  in  none  more  clearly 
than  in  those  which  concern  the  human  family.  The  vast  American 
wilderness,  the  haunt  of  the  deer  and  the  elk,  the  bear  and  the  buffalo, 
required  a  race  of  savages  to  people  it.  But  converted,  as  it  already  is, 
in  part,  and  rapidly  as  that  conversion  is  daily  extending  into  cultivated 
fields  and  populous  towns  and  cities,  the  abode  of  civilization,  commerce, 
snd  the  arts,  the  mere  man  of  theforett  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  passing  away  He  has  flourished — he  was  needed ;  but  he  i« 
Qscded  no  longer,  and  he  therefore  decays.**  ^ 
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Tba  hrad  of  th«  BRAZIL  INDIAN 
beu-i  ■ame  reaemblaoce  to  the  former. 
-.  The  deficiencj  ia  Siu  is  the  mne,  indi- 
c*lmg  nitaral  inferioiitir  of  nuad,  and  the 
combinUian  of  orguii  ■■  limiUr,  oolf 
Pif  mnoM  is  not  *o  great,  and  Concantra- 
tiToneas  and  Philoprojeoilireime  uc 
modatate.     The  dimension*  are  annexed 

It  ia  knoira  that  the  Josuiti  attempted 
to  ci*itiia  a  number  af  thai*  tiibsa,  aiid   ' 
that,  b;  hamane  and  inleltigent  treUnieDt,  thej  acqaired.a  ereU  nonl 
aicendancj  ot«  tbem,  iadacad  tbem  to  aettle,  and  mtibliabad  BtHBetlui|| 


like  ordei  and  the  arts  of  social  lifesmoDglhsm.  If  Ibeir  btKinsbad  pes. 
•eaaed  the  Earopean  deretopement,  tbe  seeds  of  imjvoTenient,  aoani  aad 
fcMteied  for  feari  by  a  protacIiDg  hand,  woold  baie  aprmg  up,  flonriihsd 
Tigoroiiilr,  and  produced  ari  abundant  baneat  of  permanBnt  ciTiliantiOB ; 
but  the  picture  is  precisely  the  larerse.  "  It  mnst  be  admitted,"  <Baji 
the  reviewer  of  Koster's  Travels  in  Brazil,)  "  that  Mr,  Koatei'a  repieatn- 
tation  of  the-faidians  is  bj  no  means  favouraUe  ;  and  the  opiaioos  which 
he  eipresaei  are  of  the  more  ireigfat,  because,  as  his  feelings  and  pfinei- 
ple*  are  of  ths  best  kind,  thej  loi^  him  slways  lo  jndee  cbaiitablj,  and  lo 
look  forwHTd  with  hope.  Infinitely  mGliorated  a*  Uie  conditkn  of  (hs 
Indiana  h»  been,  thsira  ia  atUI  no  very  desirable  state  of  eiisteace  ;  they 
are  alvtaya  regarded  as  children,  and  not  always  treated  as  they  weie  by 
the  Jesuits,  with  palemal  kindnasa.  But  when  they  escape  they  show 
liUla  capability  of  acting  for  thenualvea,  and  an  atident  teudeocy  (as  if 
instmctive)  to  return  to  a  wandering  and  saTtge  life :  il  does  not  aiiaa 
from  any  fesling  connected  with  the  love  of  their  ancestors,  nor  a  tradilioa 
of  their  fras  state;  they  do  not  appear  to  know  that  ^ir  ancestors  had 
baen  alavea,  much  leas  would  any  knowledge  be  presened  of  their  anlsiiac 
state.  The  Indian  who  ha*  escaped  from  control  scarcely  ever  plants  br 
himself— if  he  does,  he  sells  the  growing  crop  for  balf  its  value,  and  re- 
move* lo  BOms  other  district ;  fishing  and  hunting  are  hia  favoorile  par- 
aoila,  and  ha  is  never  stationary  for  any  length  of  lime,  unless  it  be  neu 
a  lake  or  a  rivulet."  Ths  strangsst  and  worat  part  of  their  character  it 
their  want  of  natural  affection — an  old  chaigs  against  thorn,  vihicli  tfr. 
Hosier's  uneiceptionabla  teatimony  coD&rma.  "They  appear,"  be  aay^ 
"to  be  leas  aniioua  for  lbs  life  and  welfare  of  their  childien  than  any  otfier 
race  of  men  who  inhabit  that  country." 

lliese  observations  present  the  moat  fertile  Geld  of  neculalion  lo  lb* 
phrenologists.     The  cast  of  the  Bmil  Indian  shows  a  deficiency 
compared  with  ihsGuri  .-....- 


these  Indiana 


of  foresighl,  and  of  thai  degree  of  ateadinesa  of  porposa  which  paraiiea  * 
ramote  advantage  through  numeroas  intervening  obataclea.  When  as 
adult  individual  is  treatwl  as  a  child,  this  ia  not  done  by  hia  parents  « 
^ardians  nut  of  perversity,  but  because  hia  inferiority  ia  intellectual  ponr 
i>  perceived  both  by  him  and  Ihem,  although  this  may  not  be  stated  into 
many  words  as  Iba  reason  of  hia  being  subiecled  lo  guidance.  Wbsa 
strength  of  mind  appears,  «e  are  constrained  by  the  very  lawaof  nurcca- 
slitution  to  treat  the  poasossor  with  respect,  however  inf^line  in  bodily 
stature,  or  limited  in  point  of  age.  Were  ths  Indians,  Iherelive,  squil  a 
their  nalnral  energies  lo  Europeans,  they  would  soon,  by  dint  of  thisiaen- 
tal  power,  acquire  their  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  anda  instead  sf 
bein«  their  slaves,  would  become  their  rivals. 

TbaM  Indians,  however,  have  derived  some  improveineikt  ftam  od*ea 
■wi.  aliheu^h  it  has  ijpi  anpjilied  tha  defect  of  native  energr.      "  If  o*>- 
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«alKm  haa  biilieilo  done  little  in 

tnuch  in  eradlcatiiig  etil  anai.     ' 

rcTangeful  of  the  bunua  nee  ;  the;  >ie  now  quiet  uid  ioofieaiiTe,  rately 

committing  maider,  (in  a  connlry  wbere  rnuidsr  is  iccoanled  Tenia],  and 

generally  oblaini  impunity,  if  not  appUuae ;)  lad  eTea  Ihoae  wbo  are  du- 

honeat  coDfine  ihemselTea  to  pilfering." 

Mr.  KoBler  dtawa  Ihs  Collawlag  compariaon  betnean  the  ueno  and  the 
Brazil  Indian:  "Tfae  negro  characut,"  aaya  he,  '■iamois  decided;  it 
IS  none,  but  il  i«  alaobettei."  "The  Indiaji  aeema  to  be  without  energy 
or  eiertioD,  cqnally  incapable  great  e*il  or  of  great  good.  Rich  mulattoea 
nnd  D^Toei  aie  not  uncominoii ;  Ihera  ia  no  inatancB  of  a  wealthy  Indian, 
nor  did  he  everaoe  an  Indian  mechanic.  The  prieitliaod  ii  opeDtothsiD, 
but  to  little  parpoae.  Mr.  Kosler  heard  of  only  two  Indiana  who  were 
ordained  aa  priealt,  and  both  died  of  eicetsiTe  drinking." 

It  would  be  intereiling  to  know  whether  the  nalivs  Mexican  brain  ia 
better  den'oped,  for  a  rude  form  of  lociety  eliated  in  Mexico  before  the 
JGaropeaa  (lonqaaal. 

;  ThealioU  of  the  NEGRO  etidently 

riaea  in  the  acaleof  dcTelopemealol 
^  the  moral  and  inlelleclaal  organs  : 

the  foiebsad  is  faigher,  and  the  organ*, 
of  the  aentimenta  hear  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  thoae  of  the  propenaitiea, 
than  in  the   New  Hollander.     The 
organa  of  PhtloproganitiTeneaa  and 
Concealraliteneaa  are  largely  deve- 
loped ;  the  former  of  wbich  produce* 
the  loTe  of  chUdren,  and  the  tatter 
that  concentration  of  mind  which  ia 
favourable  to  aellled  and  aedentaiy  employment*.     The  organ*  of  Vene- 
lation  and  Hope  alao  are  cooaidf  raUe  in  aiie.    The  greateat  deficienciei 
lie  in  GonscientiouiDBsa,  Cautionanea*,  Ideality,  and  ReAeetioo.     The 
dimuiiion*  of  tbii  alEnll  are  given  in  the  tabla. 

Timotby  Flint  aaya,  "  The  negro,  eaaily  excitable,  in  Iba  higfaeat  degree 
loueptible  of  all  thep**«ion>,  iimore  eapeoiatly  lo  of  the  mild  and  gentle 
affecltoDS.  To  the  Indian,  atem,  (ileiit,  moody,  rumiaating,  exutenee 
■eenu  a  burden.  To  the  negro,  nmoia  only  pam  and  hanger,  il  ia 
nalurtlly  a  atate  of  enjoyment.  Aa  loon  aa  lui  toil*  are  for  a  momaot 
*uapended,  ha  *ingi,  he  •eiiea  hia  fiddle,  he  dincgi," 

The  different  tribea  which  inhabit  Aftica  present  very  different  eppea- 
nneea  m  point  of  ciiiliiation  ;  but  none  of  them  have  made  as  great  a 
piogreii  a*  the  European  nations,  I  have  been  ioforraed  by  peraons  who 
haie  been  long  reaidant  in  the  Waat  India  Islands,  that  great  diSereoces 
are  obaerred  in  the  natural  UleuC*  of  the  negroea,  accordiiw  lo  the  pro- 
vinces from  which  they  have  been  broogfat.  Some  parta  of  Africa  yield 
penena  capable  of  becoming  eicellent  aperative  mechanics ;  others,  clerk* 
and  accountant* ;  and  aome  mere  laboniera,  incapaUe  of  any  inlallectnal 
altahiinent.  Il  would  be  eitremely  inleraating  lo  learn  in  what  impect 
they  differ  in  the  forms  of  their  head*. 

Some  nations  of  Africa  greallT  sarpasa  oinars  in  energy  of  character 
and  mechanical  skill.  "  The  Caffiea  are  entirely  black,  bal  bear  no  trace 
of  the  negro  features.  Intbaform  of  their  aknll  and  face  they  differ  little 
Imm  the  moat  perfect  Enropeana."  Thi*  race  i*  ingenious  in  aareral 
arti ;  bat,  on  account  of  their  conalant  war*,  agriculture  is  in  a  depreaaed 
altte.  AltboDgh  their  coest  is  covered  with  excellent  fish,  Ihey  do  not 
dlchthem.  and  indeed  have  no  boala  nor  canoea.  Marriage  i*  invariably 
cradactad  by  aale.    "Die  Boahoana  are  lepreianted  aa  "gay,  gentle,  and 
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peica^ls  "  in  (heir  maaner*  ;  jrM  they  "catty  oi 

ather  batbariiDs.     Mr.  Cmmpbell  having,  in  the  i 

tuaccian,  uked  oaa  of  Iliem.  >  for  wbal  end  wmi  n 

WM,  '  loi  pluadiiiog  eipadiiioQi.'  "■     Mi.  Dawdilch  givaa 

of  iha  Aibinteei,  by  which  il  ipiware  that  they  diiplay  groat  tctiritjBi 


niidetable  ingeouity  of  tnioil ;  but  that  they  are  debaaad  br  tbe  bhI 

diipoailinni  and  the  grasiest  ■upentiiioii.      The    deac'"'"      ' 
.  variflty  of  traTsllen  of  Timbnetoo,  and  of  the  ci 


faiocioui  diipoailii 


oa  upon  the  Nigsr  by  Ihs  ualivei  of  Africa,  if  they  can  be  at  itli  dopaoM 
upon,  alio  iadicats  coDiidarable  (cope  of  mtod  uul  aome  eapaciij  fia-  ttt     i 
aoeiat  aiate,  and  place  the  Afhcuit  decidedly  above  the  nati*e  Amaneui ;     | 
aU  thaae  facta  coincide  with  Itaa  expectation*  ■rhich  a  phreaologial  vgiiU 
faun,  on  eiamiaiag  their  diffeteal  akulla. 

One  feature  ii  raiy  geneial  ia  dsaciiptioni  of  the  AfricaD  tribe* ;  they      ' 
are  extremely  aupatttilioa*.     They  parchaia  ftlicka,  or  chanaa,  at  a 
huh  price,  and  believe  Ihem  lo  be  aare  preaenaliTe*  igaiiut  all  (be  aiilt 
of  lite.     Hii*  chtiacter  coiretpond*  with  the  developeinent  whick  ai 
obeeire  in  the  oagro  ikalii ;  for  they  eihibit  moch  Hope,  VeneiaEwo,  aar     I 
Wonder,  with    eampaiBtirely  little  redacting  power.      Their    defeetirii      i 
Canaality  incapacitatea  Ihem  for  tracing  the  relation  of  €:aiiae  and  cAcC      I 
^and  their  great  Veaeistion,  Hope,  ari  Wonder  render  them  proaa  If      I 
credulity,  and  to  regard,  with  profound  admiratiOD  and  reaped,  aay  objed 
which  i>  lepreaenled  aa  pouauing  (iiparauural  power.  j 

The   head!   of  the   SANDWICH  ' 

ISLANDEKS  are  under,  rather  than  i 

equal,  to  the  average  liie  of  the  Euro-  I 

pean  ;  and  th*  race  certainly  doea  not  I 

indicate  ao  high  a  natural  character  aa 

the    European,    althoagh    ck>(dy    ap-  j 

proaching  to   it.    The   Phrenological 

Society   poaaeans   £va    skull*  of'  the  I 

Sandwich  I ilandera.    They  are  charae-  ,  | 

teriied  by  the  long  farm  of  the  Europe-  I  | 

an — the  Caucaaian  variety  of  Blumen-  i  i 

hach  ;  and  by  a  greater  pti^riion  lying  I 

before  than  behind  the  eitemal  orifice  of  the  ear.     Thi*  i»  remaikaUa        ' 
particularly  in  two  of  the  aiculla.     The  coriuial  region  ii  broad  and  lols-         | 
rably  wrll  developed,  but  not  equal  in  height  above  CautioiiBDeu  uul 
Ciusaiily  to  tbe  European.     The  anterior  lobe,  manifetting  the  intatlccl,        I 
ia  pretty  well  developed,  beinv  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the  nagio,         I 
Ameiican  Indiani,  and  .New  HollaDdera.     All  of  them  have  a  coaaidera- 
ble  portion  of  Eventuality,  a  faculty  which  Dr.  Gall  long  ago  dcnominUtd         I 
EittcaJulUy,  and  which  muit  greatly  expedite  civilization.     Three  of  thg 
akuili  are  decidedly  ancient,  and,  havirig  been,  obtained  from  the  older 
Jfuroti  or  burial-places,  prab^ly  aSord  correct  specimeDa  of  tbs  heidt 
of  tbe  aboriginal  inhabitants,  before  the  island*  were  discovered  by  Cip- 
tain  OooL     This  navigator  found  thi*  race  verv  superior  to  moat  of  [b« 
other  savage  tribe*  which  he  visited.     Tboir  ad'vance  toward  civiliiatiu 
ia  evinced  by  their  respectful  reception  of  the  bodies  of  their  kina  and 

^,.^f.„     .-t...s  h>yl^i...1    ;-r J U...t__ r.L.'       .L'.r     .°r- 


queen,  who  had  died  in  London— by  the  appea 
liah  mourning— by  their  proceuion  to  the  ebi 
ment  conspicuous  in   the  whole  community- 
been  noUced  by  the  public  papers,  and  are  gii 
raliv*  of  the  voyage  of  the  Blonde  Frigate  to 
liabed  in  iho  year  133G.t 

ranee  of  their  chiefs  in  Enf 
iircb,  and  the  high  inipn>v» 

ren  laoie  in  detail  in  a  nir- 
IbeSuKlwicb  Islands,  pub. 

•  Lerdao  and  Murray's  HDtorical  Ai 
Afriea,  vol.  ii..  po.  33-i.'350. 
Baadwicb  lal.nders  wilt  b.  bund  in  Iba 

Pb™J! 

wre  panionUr  Bcegani  sf  it« 

uicalJoumal.  vol,  iii.,^  4^1 
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Swim  Sedll  Tba  bnlns  of  ths   EUROPEAN 

NATIONS  differ  eoniideisblj  from 
each  other,  but  ■  common  typechvac* 
tariiea  tham  all,  tad  dislineuuhe*  them 
rrom  ihoia  now  doKhbed.     Thajr  irB 
decidedly  larger  thu  Ibe  Hmdoo,  Ame- 
Indian,  and  nagra  heada ;  aad  tbia 
Ilea  Buperior  force  of  menial  clui- 
r.     The  portion  before    the   ear, 
ad  with  Ibe  inlellectual  rtcuttiea, 
and  the  coronal  region,  or  the  orgmna  of 
the  moral  aentimentB,  are  more  amply 
developed  in  prapoition  to  the  hue  and 
poitarior  inferior  parta  of  the  biain,  ol 
il  propenaities.     In  abort,  they  indicate  a  higher 
tion,  and  a  greater  otural  tendency  to  juitica, 
:   ^jiengTOlcDce,  veneration,  and  refinement,- than  the  othen.     The  organs 
Tin  wKcfc  the  European  brain  in  an  eapeeial  degree  excels  are,  Ideality, 


■Conacienlioui: 

The  Euri 


t  besuliful  and  perfect  uf  all  the  national  c 
the  vroild  ;  and  io  this  point  he  and  the  phtauologiata  agree.  The  cut 
representa  a  Swiea  akull,  which  la  very  favourably  developed  id  the  region 
•f  the  moral  aentimenta.  If  the  apace  above  the  aatenaka,  Cautiouenea*  . 
and  Cauaality,  be  compaied  with  the  asme  region  in  the  New  Zealandw 
or  New  Hollander,  a  vary  maiked  inrsriorily  in  the  latter  will  he  obaerved. 
The  ANCIENT  EOYPTFANK  appear,  from  the  atupeodoua  monu- 
ments of  aria  and  acience  left  behind  them,  to  have  been  a  highly  intelli' 
gent  Mid  civilized  people-:  and  it  ia  a  atrilting  fact,  that  the  akulla  of 
ancient  mnmrniea  almoat  invariably  belong  to  the  aame  claaa  with  thoae 
of  modern  Europeana.  In  the  aociety'a  collection  there  are  two  akulls 
of  mummiea,  five  caata  of  the  aknlla  of  mummiH,  aiul  I  have  seen  or 
obtained  accurtta  deacriplion*  of  the  akulla  of  tail  a  dozen  more :  fnll 
aize,  full  dsvetopement  of  the  inlerior  lobe,  and  tuoad  coronal  region 
characterize  them  al!.  The  coronal  region,  however,  ia  not  high,  and  liiie 
ia  the  point  in  which  their  inferiority  to  modern  European  akulla  chiefly 

The  Bociety  poeaeBBea  also  several  skulls  of  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

They  are  large,  and  exhibit  a  favourable  developemeol  of  the  coronal 

region  and  intellect,  combined  with  large  organs  of  the  propensities.     In 

A»o:iNT  Gm«.         ^ifl".  'he  wp""  "f  Con.trucliveneB  and 

Ideality  are  large,  and  in  this  respect  tbey  form 

,„    21  13   21  ,B       as  striking  a  contrast  to  the  akulla  of  the  Neiv 

Hallandera.  aa  the  hovela  of  the  latter  do  to  ths 

lemplea  and  works  of  art  of  the  Greeka. 

These  fucta  appear  (o  indicate  that,  wi.en 
nations  are  independent  and  left  «1  liberty  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  own  judgments  and 
diaposiiiona,  their  inBtitutiona  spring  from  the 
peculiar  mental  conatitutionB  which  they  have 
reapectivBly  received  from  nature,  and  that  this 
eODstitation  ia  in  accordaruie  with  the  develope- 
aient  of  their  braina.  Climate  and  other  exter- 
nal ciaaea  modify,  to  some  eitent,  the  elfecla  d 
■ilDial  eiidowDienl,  but  the  diatinguiahing  features  of  each  people  seem 
Is  bear  a  more  direct  amf  uniform  teUtion  to  the  size  and  form  of  their 
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brain,  than  to  those  adventitious  circumstances.    When  a  peof»le  is  sab- 
jugatcd  by  a  foreign  power,  as  the  Greeks  by  the  Turks,  wad  the  Itatiaos 
by  the  Ausuians,  me  national  character  has  no  adequate  opportfmity  a( 
nnfokling  its  peculiarities ;  and  hence,  if  this  circumstance  be  overlooked, 
-  the  same  race  may  seem  to  present  different  characteristics  at  diSejeid 
periods  of  their  history.     The  modern  Greeks,  it  was  lately  said,  no  more 
resemble  their  ancestors  than  the  Hindoos  the  Europeans  ;  and  this  was 
urged  as  an  insuperable  objection  against  Phrenology.     Now,  however, 
when  the  Turkish  yoke  is  loosened,  so  as  to  allow  the  native  qualities  to 
shoot,  we  see  the  same  force  of  character,  the  same  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined heroism,  the  same  capacity  for  stratagem  in  war,  all  the  fickleness 
and  proneness  to  dissension,  and  the  same  ascendency  of  passion  which 
distinguished  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  reappearing  in  their 
descendants.     Many  millions  of  Hindoos,  Africans,  and  American  Indians 
hare  been  for  ages  independdht  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never  disi^yed 
qualities  such  as  those  exhibited  by  independent  Europeans. 

The  effects  of  temperament  are  distinguishable  in  national  ski       ___ . 
grain  of  the  New  Holland  skulls  is  extremely  rough  and  cbarse  ;)tfaat  of] 
the  Hindoos  fine,  smooth,  and  compact,  more  closely  resembling  ivory ; 
the  Swiss  skulls  are  open  and  soft  in  the  grain,  while  the  Greek  are  ck 

^  d  finer.     There  would  be  a  corresponding  quality  of  brain  in  the  ii 

iduais,  which  would  influence  the  mental  character. 
The  Phrenological  Society  have  mere  specimens  of  national  skulls  than 
^  are  there  noticed.    They  afford  interesting  materials  for  •  philosophical 
reflection,  but  the  ffreat  length  to  which  this  work  has  extended  compels 
me  to  omit  the  notice  of  them. 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  NATIO.NAL  SCULLS. 


*  t\ye  and  one-tenth.' 


The  measurements  in  the  foregoing  table  do  not  represent  the  size  of 
any  organs  in  particular,  for  the  reasons  stated  on  p.  94.  They  are  intend- 
ed to  indicate  whether  the  skulls  are  large  or  small.  They  do  not, 
however,  accomplish  this  object  successfully,  in  consequence  of  the 
impossibility  o(  measuring  irregular  spheres  by  diameters.  They  are, 
therefore,  mdications  merely  of  the  length  of  the  particular  lines  stated 
in  the  different  skulls ;  from  which  a  rough  estimate  of  the  relaUve  dimen. 
sioos  of  the  skulls  may  be  formed.     A  scientific  mode  of  measursmsm  is 
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tnueh  wanted.  Theae  meuntamMil*  *i«  Ukeo  from  indiTiduil  tkulb,  ind 
cannot  be  giveo  b>  aa  exact  alBtenient  of  the  average  of  Ihe  difleient 
national  cranu.  They  ue,  howerer,  >n  >pproiimatioD  to  truth,  and  are 
sufficient  to  ahoiv  the  interest  of  the  imeatigition.  The  colleclioo  is  aliU 
too  limited  to  enable  ub  to  draw  aiersge  reaultii.  The  Degro  akull  is  a 
very  faTOurable  specioien,  end  the  Swiss  is  rathst  above  an  aTerage. 

The  real  character*  of  foreign  Dalions  will  never  be  philosophical tgr 
delineated,  until  traTelleis  shall  describe  their  temperaments,  and  the  eizs 
a.nd  combioationa  of  their  braina.  Blame nbadi's  eitansive  work  on  Na- 
tional Crania  is  destitute  of  moral  iatereal,  owing  to  bis  omisiiDii  of  all 
notice  of  the  characten  of  tjie  oattons  whose  heads  he  repreasnts. 

Dr.  VimoDt,  in  his  Traili  dt  Fhrtnologie,'  has  a  valuable  chapter  on 
satioiial  heads,  in  which  ha  describes,  among  odiere,  the  ctasracteristic 
featurea  ef  the  German,  Freoch,  and  English  heads  and  nstiona  with  great 
accuracy.  Ha  pronounces  an  eloqaeot  eulogium  on  the  Scotch  character,! 
which  derives  a  greater  value  from  the  unprejudiced  and  enlightened  spirit 
in  which  he  apeaka  of  bis  own,  the  English,  and  other  nations.  He 
regreta  that  he  ii  not  informed  concerning  the  Scotch  and  Iriah  deve- 
lopemente  of  brain.  In  The  Pkraiotogiad  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  169,  some 
Obaervaliona  on  the  Irish  head  ara  recorded.  We  invite  him  to  come 
to  Scotland,  and  form  his  own  judgmml  of  our  national  heads.  The 
SCOTCH  lowland  pooulation,  which  haa  dona  eveijlbing  b;  which 
Scotland  ia  diatinguistaad,  eicepling  in  the  department  of  war,  ia  a  mixed 
taee  of  Celts  and  Saiona.  Tm  long  head  of  the  Cella  is  combined  with 
the  large  reflecting  and  moral  organa  which  charaeteriie  tbe  German*, 
nte  fiidlowing  ia  an  average  specimen  of  tha  Scotch  lowland  bead  : 


The  SCOTCH  lowland  head  ia  rather  \trge ;  and  considerable  variety 
of  tomperamant  eiista  among  the  people.  In  the  labouring  clasaes  the 
lymphatic  and  nervous,  with  an  infualon  of  the  bilioua.  temperament  is  very 
common  ;  the  hair  is  of  a  aandy  colour,  the  alcin  pale,  the  figure  heav;, 
bul  the  eyes  are  blue  and  clear.  The  individuals  are  capable  of  long  en- 
during eSbrts.  The  organa  of  Amativeness  ate  considerable,  and  Philo- 
pTOseiiiliveQess  and  Adheaiveneaa  large  :  and  domestic  attachment  ia  a 
ttrihing  characteristic  of  the  race.  Cambaliveness  and  Deatructivenes* 
are  generally  large,  and  the  people  are  irascible,  fond  of  wsr.  and  addicted 

ind  ornimeol.  They  are  also  not  particularlj  merciful  to  the  lower  am- 
nuli.  Tbe  organiof  Secretiveneas,  Cautiouaneas,  and  Fitmneai  are  ge- 
lUnllj  luge  ;  and  the  Scotch  are  remarkable  for  prndenee,  latmr-faiT*, 
and  pemverancB.  Setf-Eatoem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  large,  and 
•  Tm*  ii.,  p.  «70  \  IA.  CU.  vol.  ii.,  p.  4M. 
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lefothr^ljr  to  each  oihar  equally  devrioped  ;  tke  ejoeeqeence  of  windi  m, 
that  the  Scotch  stand  in  the  middle  line  between  the  English  and  ffae 
French  in  regard  to  these  (acuities.     In  the  English  Self^Beteem  pred^ 
mioates*  and  tbeir  vices  are  pride  and  egotism.     In  the  Ffench  the  Lofe 
of  Approbation  predominates,  and  they  are  pione  to  ▼anity,  and  show  a 
deficiency  of  dignity  and  self-respect.    The  Scotch,  with  eqvel  Self- 
Esteem  with  the  English,  temper  its  manifesutions  by  Love  of  Appiebi- 
tion,  and  present  a  miti^ted  egotism  that  is  not  offensive  to  foreignen. 
With  Love  of  Approbation  eqaal  to  the  French,  but  restrained  bj  a  larger 
Self- Esteem,  Cautioasness,  and  Secretiveness,  they  present  a  more  digs}- 
fied  and  reserved  politeness.     The  organs  of  Acquisitiveness  are  geaenlh 
large  in  the  Scotch,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  large  Self-Esteem;  the 
result  is  a  strong  infusion  of  selfishness,  or  at  least  of  attention  to  self- 
interest.    Aided  by  Cautiousness,  Secretiveness,  Firmness,  and  the  mora! 
and  intellectual  organs,  this  combination  leads  them  to  general  soeceai, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  oiUbt  nations,  in  the  career  of  wealib; 
and  explains  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  Scotland  acquired  capi- 
tal when  the  markets  of  England  and  its  colonies  .were  opened  to  her  in- 
dustry.    In  the  Scotch  head  the  organs  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and 
Wonder  are  generally  largely  developed :    large   Conacientioosaeas  is 
common,  but  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  these,  and  Hope  in  genera]  it 
only  moderately  developed.     The  combination  of  Adhesiveness,  Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness  gives  the  Scotch  an  attaclwd, 
faithful,  and  trust- worthy  character.    The  combination  of  VeneratioD, 
Wonder,  and  Conscientiousness  renders  them  religious,  but  their  great 
Destructiveness,  Cautiousness,  and  Firmness  give  a  dark  and  stem  cha^ 
racter  to  their  faith.     They  are  sincere  and  ardent  in  their  religious  ioi- 
pressions,  and  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  any  form  of  beuef  bein; 
acceptable  to  Cod  except  their  own.     They  are,  jn  consequence,  regarded, 
by  the  other  European  nations,  as  bigoted  and  intolerant  ;  but  this  cha- 
racter, in  so  far  as  justly  attributable  to  them,  is  the  result  rather  of  an 
undoubting  sincerity  in  their  own  belief,  than  of  feebleness  of  intellect  or 
deficiency  of  generous  sentiment.    The  enlightenment  of  the  understanding 
of  the  people  will  correct  these  errors.    The  organs  of  Ideality  and  Imi- 
tation ere  only  moderately  developed  in  the  Scotch,  and  they  are  not  re- 
markable for  quickness  in  adopting  new  modes,  nor  for  refinement.     Tbey 
are  a  homely  people.    The  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  devoted  to  intellect  is 
generally  well  developed.    The  organs  of  Individuality,  Form,  and  Con- 
stractiveness,  however,  are  relative^  deficient.     Hence  the  Scotch  do  not 
excel  in  precise  knowledge  of  details,  nor  in  the  fine  arts.     The  organs 
of  Time  are  larger  than  those  of  Tune ;  and  the  national  music  pre- 
sents a  combination  of  a  few  notes  generally  expressive  of  boldness, 
affection,  tenderness,  or  melancholy,  formed  into  simple  melodies  strongly 
marked  by  time.    They  have  little  genius  for  the  pleasures  of  refined 
harmony.    The  organs  of  Colouring  are  in  general  only  moderately  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  often  remarked,  that,  in  their  selections  of  colours,  in 
furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments,  the  Scotch  are  by  no  means  successful 
Order  and  Number  are  tolerably  large,  and  the  national  character  is 
orderly  and  calculating.     The  organs  of  Language  are  moderate  in  size : 
Eventuality  and  Comparison  are  generally  full,  and  Causality  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  large.     Causality  is  more  frequently  larger  than  Comparison 
in  the  Scotch  head  than  in  those  of  the  English  and  French :  Concentra- 
tiveness  is  generally  large.     Wit  is  full,  though  not  large.     The  combi- 
nation of  deficient  Form  and  Individuality,  with  large  Concentrativenett, 
Comparison,  and  Causality,  accounts  for  the  Scotch  intellect  being  specs- 
lative  and  analytic,  rather  than  given  to  observation  in  philosophy.     The 
hktelloo^  of  the  Scotch  appears  in  their  nuisic  :  th^  national  mdodiss, 
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iritK  mocli  sitsplicity,  ditpiaf  great  complMenast :  every  note  hangi  on 

anolYiAT  by  necessary  connexion,  so  that  it  could  not  be  separated  without 

deranging  the  whole.    There  is  no  incongruity.    Each  melody  is  a  ays* 

tern.      "Phis  combination  of  intelleetnal  organs,  joined  with  large  moral 

oTganSy  ^^e9  them  that  love  of  moral  and  meuphysical  disquisition  which 

distinguishes  them ;  while  it  explains  also  their  singular  want  of  practical 

observation  in  their  mental  science.     Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown  knew 

enough,  of  Bacon's  rules  of  philosophizing  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity 

of  facts,  as  the  foundation  of  all  science ;  but  they  were  so  little  given  to 

practical  observation,  that  they  looked  only  into  their  own  minds,  and  not 

at  the  eitternal  world,  for  their  data  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  human 

nature.      They  inconsequence  missed  the  facts  which  most  forcibly  strike 

a  practical  observer,  viz.,  the  existence  of  such  propensities  as  Comba* 

tvveneas,  Destraetiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and  Cautiousness ;  and  the 

immense  differences  between  individuals  in  the  strength  of   particular 

faculties  in  relation  to  the  others.     In  the  study  of  Phrenology  this  com« 

\>Vnation  of  intellectual  faiculties  is  conspicuous.     How  much  of  reasoning 

in  proportion  to  accurately  described  facts  do  Scotch  journals  and  works 

in  general  contain  !     The  combination  of  full  Wit  with  large  Secretive- 

ness  accounts  for  the  Scotch  being  famed  for  practical  humour.     Sir 

Walter  Scott's  works  give  many  just  representations  of  the  national  cha- 

racter  in  this  particular.     The  people  are  not  destitute  of  Wit  also,  and, 

when  placed  in  favourable  circumsunces,  manifest  it  with  considerable 

efiect.     When  Dr.  Sporzheim  was  in  Scotland,  he  remarked,  that  the 

Scotch  needed  only  a  higher  temperament  to  become  one  of  the  first 

nations  in  Europe. 

I  shall  now  (H'esent  to  the  reader  a  few  of  Dr.  Vimonfs  observations 
on  national  character.  He  describes  the  German  head,  of  which  Dr. 
Sparzheim*s  skull,  represented  on  p.  40 1,  is  a  correct,  although  favourable, 
specimen,  in  thp  following  terms :  "  The  regions  of  the  reflective  faculties, 
of  Cautiousness,  and  of  the  moral  sentiments  are'  all  largely  developed, 
Veneration  and  Benevolence  in  particular  are  well  marked.  The  per- 
ceptive faculties  considered  generally,  with  the  exception  of  Tune,  are 
moderately  developed.  The  organs  of  Ideality,  Constmctiveness,  and 
Gastativeness  are  often  very  prominent ;  Secretiveness  and  Self- Esteem 
are  also  very  conspicuously  large. 

**The  French  head  is  smaller  than  the  German.    The  region  of  the 
perceptive  faculties  is  generally  larger,  while  the  organs  of  reflection  are 
smaller,  in  the  French  than  in  the  Germans.     The  organs  of  Tune  and 
Number  are  larger  in  the  Germans.     The  French  are  generally  deficient 
in  the  organs  of  Cautiousness.    The  organs  of  Individuality,  of  Colour, 
and  Form  are  generally  large  in  the  French,  as  also  those  of  Comparison, 
Wit,  Wonder,  and  Poetry.    The  organs  of  Constroctivenoss,  Imitation, 
and  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  the  arts  are  also  large  in  them,  parti- 
cularly the  last  two.    "  The  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation  or  vanity 
gensrally  predominates.    Benevolence  is  well  developed ;  but  Veneration, 
Self-Esteem,  and  Firmness  are  not  so.  -  The  inhabitants  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany  form  exceptions  in  regard  to  the  last  two  named  faculties.    Bom 
in  Normandy,  and  having  in  consequence  had  occasion  to  examine  a  great 
number  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  I  am  convinced 
that  Self-Esteem  and  Firmness  are  largely  developed  in  them.     Among 
the  Bretons  Firmness  is  often  very  large,  but  the  head  is  in  general  not 
8C  high  as  in  the  Normans.'' 

Dr.  Yimont  adds,  **  It  is  conceivable  that,  among  a  population  exceeding 
tb  ty  millions,  and  in  a  territory  presenting  upward  of  26,000  square 
le  vies,  remarkable  varieties  of  organization  should  be  met  with.  It  would 
Si  leiirable  that  they  were  studied  in  the  principal  provinces  of  which 
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France  is  composed.  Regpided  in  a  philosophical  and  phrenologieat  poir 
of  view,  they  coold  aot  fad  to  prove  interesting  to  persons  who  ocrapf 
themselves  with  science,  and  to  present  results  of  incalculable  value  for 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

"  I  cannot  avoid  citing  on  this  occasion  some  remarks  of  one  of  otn 
most  distingoished  men,  Baron  Charles  Dopin,  becaose  they  relate  directl? 
to  the  subject  in  hand.  Of  all  the  provinces  of  Prance,  those  of  the  north 
are  most  remarkable,  on  accomt  of  Uieir  superior  industry  and  inteHigence. 
Almost  all  manofactnred  articles  come  from  the  north.  The  onmber  ot 
primary  .schools  ia  more  considerable  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  Of 
1933  pupils  admitted  into  the  Polytechnic  school  during  thirteen  cooseco- 
tire  years»  1233  wercfurnished  by  the  dmrtments  of  the  north,  while  the 
departments  of  the  sooth  have  given  only  700.  Of  -55  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  48  come  from  the  dispartmentsof  die  north,  and  17 
from  the  departments  of  the  sooth.  Finally,  of  2113  patents  for  inveih 
tioQs  delivered  from  the  1st  ol  July,  1791,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1825,  1699 
l»ve  been  delivered  to  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  only  413  to 
those  of  the  sooth.  Such  great  differences,  founded  on  observations  of 
indisputable  authenticity,  deserve  every  attention  from  phrenoioeista. 

'*  Let  us  return  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  predomintnt 
organs  of  the  French  and  the  most  striking  features  of  their  moral  and 
intefleetual  character.  The  superior  developement  of  the  reflective  facul- 
ties of  the  Oermaos  becomes  apparent  in  its  results.  There  is  perhsps  no 
country  in  the  worki  where  primary  instruction  is  more  widely  dinbsed 
than  in  Clermany :  where  a  taste  for  reading  is  more  decided ;  and  in 
this  respect  the  Germans  are  greatly  superior  to  the  French,  among  whom 
instruction  has  hitherto  penetrated  only  into  the  great  towns.  Germany 
abounds  in  thinkers  and  philosophers  of  the  first  o^er ;  but  it  is  necessaiy 
to  remark  that  their  reflective  faculties,  so  excellent  in  themselves,  often 
give  to  their  writings  a  character  of  tediousness  and  obscurity,  which  if 
not  met  with  amonff  French  anthers,  whose  thoughts,  although  they  often 
present  less  depth  usn  those  of  the  Germans,  infinitely  snxpess  them  m 
elegance,  clearness,  and  precision. 

**  The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  developement  of  Firm- 
ness and  Cautiousness  in  these  two  nations  explains  that  which  is  obeer- 
vsble  in  the  spirit  of  their  actions.  The  French,  under  the  infloence  of 
modente  reflective  faculties  and  a  small  developement  of  Cautiousneai 
and  Firmness,  are  light,  expansive,  unreserved,  and  easily  moved.  Hie 
Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  grave,  tenacious,  reflective,  and  cireom- 
spect.  The  want  of  foresight  frequently  shows  itself  in  the  institutions 
of  the  French ;  the  contrary  takes  place  among  the  Germans.  Napoleeo, 
in  speaking  of  the  French,  said — ^  the  nation,  in  its  character  and  tastes, 
is  provisional  and  lavish  ;  everything  for  the  moment  and  caprice — ^nothiDg 
for  endurance  !  such  are  the  motto  and  manners  of  France !  Every  one 
pisses  his  life  in  doing  and  undoing ;  nothing  ever  remains.  Is  it  not 
unbecoming  that  Paris  has  not  even  a  French  theatre,  nothing  worthy  of 
her  destinies  1  I  have  often  resisted  fdtes  which  the  city  of  Paris  wished 
to  give  me.  These  were  dinners,  balls,  fire-works,  which  would  have 
cost  4,  6,  or  800,000  franks ;  the  preparations  for  which  obstructed  the 
public  for  several  days,  and  which  cost  subsequently  as  much  to  undo  them 
as  they  had  cost  m  their  construction.  I  proved,  that  with  these  foolish 
expenses  they  might  have  erected  durable  and  magnificent  monuments.* 
— (Las  Cases,  JHSmoires  de  Sainte-HeUne.) 

«« Dados,  in  his  Considerations  on  Manners,  has  represented,  with  great 
fidelity,  tile  character  of  the  French.  *  The  great  defect  of  the  French 
character.'  says  he,  *  is  to  be  always  young;  by  which  circumstance  it  is 
elten  amiable*  but  rarely  steady.    It  has  almost  no  ripe  manhood,  bat 
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passes  from  y(iuth  directly  to  old  age.  Our  talents  of  erery  descriptioo 
appear  early.  We  neglect  them  for  a  long  time  by  dissipation,  and  scarcely 
do  we  commence  to  turn  them  to  account  before  their  time  is  past.' 

^*  The  extreme  lightness  of  the  French,  arising  in  part  from  the  small 
developement  of  Cautiousness,  has  been  signalized  by  Jean  Jaccjues  Rous- 
seau.    ^  The  French/  says  this  great  writer,  *  have  a  manner  of  mteresting 
themselves  about  you  which  deceives  more  than  words.     The  fulsome 
compliments  of  the  Swiss  can  impose  only  on  blockheads :  the  manners 
of  the  French  are  more  seductive,  because  they  are  more  simple.     One 
would  believe  that  they  do  not  tell  you  all  that  they  would  wish  to  do  for 
you,  in  order  to  cause  you  the  more  agreeable  surprise.     I  shall  say  more ; 
they  are  not  false  in  their  demoAstrations ;  they  are  naturally  officious, 
humane,  benevolent,  and  even,  whatever  may  be  said  on  the  subject,  more 
true  than  any  other  nation  i  but  they  are  volatile  and  light :  they  really  feel 
the  sentiment  which  they  express,  but  that  sentiment  goes  as  it  came.    In 
the  act  of  speaking  to  you  ihey  are  full  of  interest  about  you.     When 
they  see  you  no  more — they  forget  you.     Nothing  is  permanent  in  their 
affections:  everything  with  them  is  the  work  of  the  moment.* — (Rous- 
seau, Confessions.) 

^*  The  great  developement  of  the  sense  for  what  is  fine  in  the  arts, 
combined  with  the  faculties  of  Form,  Imitation,  Ideality,  and  the  sense  of 
construction  in  general,  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  crania  of  the  French, 
explain  why  they  are  the  first  people  in  Europe  for  the  finish  and  exquisite 
taste  of  their  manufactured  articles.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
productions  of  manual  labour  in  France.  It  is  to  the  same  facullies  that 
we  must  attribute  the  high  superiority  of  the  French  as  painters  and 
statuaries. 

"Two  faculties,  the  organs  of  which  are  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
Iiove  of  Approbation  ami  Combativeness,  coincide  exactly  with  their 
character.     The  desire  of  being  approved — of  putting  itself  forward,  it 
incontestibly  the  portion  of  our  nation.     If  this  desire  be  united  to  ener- 
getic reflecting  faculties,,  it  may  give  rise  to  great  results,  because  it  ope- 
rates as  a  spur  to  the  other  powers.     If  not  so  combined,  it  produces  onlj 
abuses.     The  man  who  possesses  only  vanity,  seeks  by  all  possible  means 
to  give  himself  the  appearance  of  merit  and  of  knowledge.    This  accounts 
for  that  excessive  love  of  the  French  for  titles,  for  cordons ,  and  all  those 
baubles  which  impose  on  nobody  but  blockheads  and  the  most  superficial 
of  mankind.     To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed  all  those  plots,  those 
cabals,  and  those  miserable  intrigues  which,  in  France,  reign  in  the  bo- 
soms of  all  learned  societies.    It  is  the  unbridled  desire  to  be  spoken  about 
which  creates  the  coteries,  and  strikes  with  a  mortal  blow  every  kind  of 
honourable  emulation.    It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  faults 
the  sentiment  of  vanity  has  produced  in  France,  and  with  how  many 
misfortunes  it  has  inundated  this  fine  nation,  which  would  do  well,  as 
Napoleon  remarked,  to  exchange  its  vanity  for  pride. 

'^Courage,  the  other  distinctive  faculty  of  the  French,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  insisted  on.  The  French  have  already  afforded  every  proof 
of  bravery  which  a  nation  can  exhibit. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  that  is  to  say,  the  faculty 
which  disposes  us  to  respect  men  and  things,  is  little  developed  in  the 
French.  It  is  to  this  deficiency  of  developement  that  the  want  of  religion, 
nearly  general  in  France,  falls  to  be  attributed.  To  the  same  cause  must 
be  ascribed  the  destruction  and  neglect  of  a  multitude  of  monuments,  for 
which  other  nations  exhibit  a  kind  of  worship.  In  France,  and  particu- 
larly in  Paris,  a  great  number  of  extremely  curious  edifices  exist,  known 
to,  and  venerated  by,  foreigners,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  capita] 
know  nothing.    Speaking  generally,  we  majr  s^y,  that  everything  that 
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S relents  ■  character  of  antiquity  is  displeasing  to  (be  French.  The  b* 
egree  of  veneration,  united  to  the  great  developement  of  the  taleot  of 
discrimination,  or  of  combination,  produces  among  the  French,  that  lor; 
of  sarcasm  and  of  raillery  which  attacks  all  without  distinction  of  nok, 
merit,  or  fortune.  This  spirit  generally  manifests  itself  onder  the  form  cf 
caricatures,  which  is  easily  to  be  conceived  when  we  attend  to  the  gn^ 
develonA»r.ent  of  the  organs   of  Constructiveness   and    Fonn  in  the 

F'wUUtl. 

**  The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  French  and  Grermaai 
in  the  organs  of  AUmentiveness  accounts  for  the  difference  betwera  the 
two  nations  in  sobriety.     After  the  Spaniards,  no  nation  in  Eorope  is 
more  sober  than  the  French,  while  the  Germans  are  eseentialiy  gresi 
feeders.     Among  a  pretty  considerable  number  of  German,  Spanish,  aod 
French  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  same  hospital  at  Caen,  I  have  obserred 
that  a  remarkable  difference  existed  among  them  in  regard  to  the  facolrr 
in  question.     A  light  soup,  some  fruit,  or  a  little  meat  were  snfficient  for 
the  Spaniards ;  the  repast  of  the  French  consisted  of  three- fourths  of  ihe 
portion  ;  while  the  Germans  swallowed  the  whole  allowance,  and  contina- 
ally  complained  that  they  did  not  receive  enough  of  meat  and  of  potatoes. 
Every  time  I  happened  to  pass  the  wards  where  the  Greraans  were  placed, 
I  was  certain  to  be  assailed  by  the  yrords JUsk, flesh,  sir!* 

**  The  organs  of  Wonder  and  Imitation,  largely  developed  in  the  French, 
contribute  to  distinguish  them  from  other  nations.     This   combination 
explains  why  all  that  is  new  strikes  them,  and  also  their  eagerness  to 
reproduce  it.     Who  can  calculate  the  varieties  in  the  forms  of  French 
dress  even  within  a  single  age.     These  changes  frequently  have  relatioo 
to  extraordinary  personages  or  events.     From  the  extreme  dev^lopemeot 
of  Imitation  in  the  French,  their  marked  gesticulations  arise.     Ererr 
class  has  its  own,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  every  one  repeats  it  as  one 
learns  a  form  of  politeness.     Under  the  influence  of  Imitation,  Love  oi 
Approbation,  and  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  French  are  to  some  exteot 
mannerists ;  but  with  taste  and  ease,  and  without  awkwardness.    Although 
the  English  attempt  to  ridicule  our  nation  on  this  account,  I  am  satisfied 
that  they  try  to  imitate  us,  although  not  very  successfully.     Althoogh 
the  reflecting  organs  are  in  general  only  moderately  developed  in  the 
French,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  only  a  small  nam- 
her  of  individuals  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  appear  among  them. 
No  nation  in  Europe  has  furnished  so  many  men  distinguished  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  philosophy  as  France  ;  and  if  we  reflect  that  instruction  is 
little  diffused  m  this  country,  we  may  believe  that  the  number  of  superior 
men  would  otherwise  have  been  still  more  considerable.*'     P.  487. 

"  During  my  stay  in  London,  I  went  almost  every  Sunday  to  the 
churches.    The  result  of  my  remarks  may  be  shortly  stated.    Considered 
generally,  the  size  of  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  do  not  difer 
much  from  that  of  the  Parisian  heads  :t  in  particular  points  the  differences 
are  very  striking.     In  equal  numbers,  the  reflective  faculties  are  more 
developed  in  London  than  in  Paris  ;  and  the  same  i^ule  holds  m  regard  to 
Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  Self- Esteem.     The  organ  of  Alimentiveoess 
is  larger  in  the  English,  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  their  love  of 
spirituous  liquors.     Drunkenness  is  the  predominant  vice  of  the  English.'* 
l)r.  Vimont  quotes  from  Bulwer*s  "  England  and  the  English  '*  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entering  gin-shops  within  certain  periods  of  tinae,  and  adds, 
**  the  Scotch,  and  particulariy  the  Irish,  appear  to  be  greatly  addicted  to 
spirituous  liquors.     I  have  n^ver  spoken  to  an  Irishman  who  has  cot 

•  The  organ  in  question  was  little  developed  in  the  heads  of  five  Spanisa 
prisoners  who  died  in  France.  s'pwiisn 

t  According  to  my  observation  the  London  heads  art  larger.^^.  C. 
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Mured  me  that  kSenets,  aiicl  particiiUrlydrankennats,  were  the  dominant 
Lcea  of  tb«  mass  of  the  Irish  population."*     P.  489. 

*'*'  The  organs  of  Number  are  larger,  while  the  organs  of  Constmctive- 
esa.  Form,  and  of  beaaty  in  the  arts  are  smaller  in  t^e  English  than  m 
ne  French/*    P.  490. 

T'he  J'hrenological  Jmimalf  vol.  viil,  pp.  2S9  and  424,  contains  a 
aluable  Casaj,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cox,  on  the  character  of  the  Esquimaux, 
llaatrated  by  figures  of  their  skulls.  In  that  work  a  variety  of  additional 
Uustrationa  of  the  relation  between  national  character  and  natural  deve- 
opeiaent  of  brain  will  be  found. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  INCLUDING  DEVELOPEMENT 
OF  BRAIN  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  STATISTICAL  INQUI- 
RIES INTO  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  ANIMAL, 
MORAL,  AND  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  OF  MAN. 

Tbk  European  public  has  recently  taken  a  great  and  commendable 
interest  in  moral  atatistics ;  and  in  France  several  valuable  works  have 
been  published  on  the  subject.     I  have  perused,  with  much  interest,  the 
*'  Essai  sur  la  Slatistique  Morale  de  la  France,  par  Mons.  A.  M.  Guerry,**t 
and  Mons.  Quetelet's  work  '*  Sur  L'Hommis  et  le  developpement  de  ses 
faculty,  ou  Essai  de  Physique  Sociale.*'t    The  object  of  all  works  on 
moral  statistics  should  be  to  brinff  to  light  the  causes  of  human  happiness 
and  misery,  with  a  view  to  enable  mankind  to  increase  the  former  "ind 
diminish  the  latter.     Tables  showing  the  average  weight  and  strength «.  * 
the  body  at  different  ages  ;  the  average  weight  of  children  of  different 
ages  employed  in  manufactures  compared  with  that  of  children  not  so 
employed  ;  the  average  strength  of  men  and  women  at  different  ages ; 
the  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  and  of  inspirations  of  the.  lungs  in  a 
minute ;  and  other  similar  facts,  all  founded  on  observation^  made  on  nu- 
merous individuals,  and  reduced  to  average  results,  are  interesting  and 
useful,  because  the  facts  brought  to  light  may  direct  the  efforts  of  society 
in  devising  circumstances  calculated  to  promote  the  increase  of  valuable 
qualities,  and  to  abate  that  of  tendencies  which  are  injurious.     But  great 
difficulties  present  themselves  when  an  estimate  is  attempted  to  be  made, 
in  a  similar  way,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  man,  founded 
on  mental  manifestations  alone,  without  reference  to  the  cerebral  deve- 
lopement  of  the  individuals  observed.     Mons.  Quetelet,  for  example,  in 
pursuing  his  inquiries  into  the  developement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  man,  presents  tables  of  the  number  of  plays  of  the  first  rank 
produced  by  authors  of  different  ages  in  France  and  in  England  ;  tables 
of  the  numbers  of  insane  in  relation  to  the  population  in  several  countries 
of  Europe ;  tables  of  the  numbers  of  suicides  ;  of  men  who  have  fallen 
in  duels ;  and  of  criminals.     He  exhibits  also  in  his  tables  the  influence 
of  Education,  of  Professions,  of  Seasons,  of  Climates,  and  of  Sex  on  the 
tendency  to  crime  ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  the  insufficiency 
of  this  information  to  lead  to  practical  results,  when  the  laws  of  organiza* 
tion  in  relation  to  the  brain  are  not  taken  into  account. 

*  Idleness  is  the  misfortune,  not  the  fault,,  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  countrv  is  occupied  by  a  dense  population  belonging  to  the  tower  ranks, 
reared  on  sigtlljpatches  of  land,  and  it  is  aearly  destitute  of  capital,  of  manu- 
factures, and  of^middle  and  higher  classes  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  cannot  get  work,  although  anxious  to  obtain 
it.  Thty  are  idle  of  necessity,  therefore,  and  not  from  inclination.  When 
they  corns  to  England  or  Scotland,  and  obtain  employment,  they  are  extremely 
aouve  and  iodttstrious  labourers.— O.  C 

f  Paris,  1832.  $  Paris,  1635. 
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The  foUowing  table,  for  example^  represents  the  naiaber  of 
relation  to  the  whole  population  in  several  coantries  is  Europe  : 


"•  I  Nambers  of  the- 

Insane.  I   Popnlation  to  ' 
each  Insane.   ' 


Conntries. 


Population. 


Norway,  ...... 

EnglaisL   ....... 

Wales 

Scotland,  (1825,)  ]  !  ! 
New  York,  (1821,).  .  . 
France,  (approximation,) 


1,051,318 

12,700,000 

817,148 

2,093,454 

1,606,458 

30,000,000 


1,900 

651 

16,222 

783 

911 

3,652 

573 

2,240 

721 

30,000 

1,000 

•*  In  Norway,"  continues  M.  Quetelet,  "  the  idiots  constitute  one-third 
of  the  total  namber  of  the  insane,  and  one-half  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
It  is  the  great  number  of  idiots  which  renders  the  nnmber  of  insane  in 
Scotland  so  large  compared  with  the  number  in  England.  It  is  geoenlly 
observed  that  in  the  mountains  there  are  more  idiots  than  in  the  plains ; 
and  in  plains  devoted  to  agriculture  there  are  more  idiots  than  in  cities. 
In  France  and  New  York  the  number  of  idiots  is  inconsiderable.*' 

The  superabundance  of  idiots  in  Norway  and  Scotland  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  :  ist^  To  the  coldness  and  damp- 
ness of  the  climate.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be  draining  and  impror- 
ing  the  soil,  building  warmer  houses,  and  providing  better  clothing  for  the 
people.  Or,  ^idli/f  To  the  imperfect  nourishment  of  the  people.  To 
remove  this  eause,  we  should  prescribe  the  introduction  of  capital  and 
industry .  Or,  3(2/y,  To  the  intermarriages  of  near  relations  for  successive 
generations,  arising  from  a  thin  population  scattered  over  a  great  extent 
of  territory.  To  remedv  this  evil,  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  functions 
and  laws  of  health  of  the  brain  would  be  necessary,  with  the  inculcatioo 
of  the  duty  of  their  extending  the  sphere  of  their  alliances.  Railroads 
and  steam-boats,  by  extending  the  circle  of  social  intercourse,  may  teod 
to  remove  this  cause. 

That  this  last  is  probably  one  great  cause  of  the  evil  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  facts :  Mr.  Brown,  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoa, 
who  had  charge,  for  a  number  of  years,  of  several  of  the  smaller  islands 
lying  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  told  me  that  he  found,  by  a  census, 
that  the  number  of  idiots,  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  was  greater 
in  the  islands  than  in  the  main  land,  which  he  attributed  to  intermarriages 
of  near  relations,  resulting  from  their  insular  situation.     Secondly,  Among 
the  royal,  noble,  and  aristocrat icai  families  of  Europe,  who  freqoeotlj 
marry  near  blood-relations,  idiots  are  generally  said  to  bo  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  their  total  numbers  than  among  persons  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life.     Thirdly,  The  inhabitants  of  cities  have  a  wider  range  of 
choice,  and  in  general  are  less  given  to  marrying  with  blood- relations  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  the  fact,  that  fewer  idiots  are  produced 
amon^  them,  supports  the  principle  here  contended  for.     It  is  not  eooogfa, 
therefore,  for  practical  purposes,  to  know  the  proportion  of  idiots  to  the 
general  population.     We  must  discover  the  causes  of  idiocy  before  they 
can  be  abated  ;  and  as  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  every  one  of 
them  will  be  found  to  affect  directly  or  indirectly  its  size  or  its  condition. 
These  statistical  tables,  therefore,  should  embrace  facts  relative  to  (ho 
size  and  condition  of  the  brain  in  the  insane,  and  exhibit  statements  of  all 
causes,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  known  to  act  injuriously  on  its 
developement  and  activity. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the  importsnce 
of  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  foregoing  table,  even  regarding  them 
rnerely  as  facts  apart  from  any  opinions  regarding  their  causes.  To  know 
the  existence  \nd  magnitttde  of  anv  evil  is  the  first  step  toward  the  iaves. 
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tigation  and  erentQat  removfti  of  its  causes ;  and  the  ji&Aic  h  deeply 
indebted  to  statistical  observers  for  presenting  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world  in  tangible  masses,  measurable  by  figures,  and  capaUe  of 
^>^ng  generally  understood.  All  I  intend  to  say  iSt  that  th«  size,  form* 
and  Taws  of  action  of  the  brain  form  essential  elements  in  axty  rational 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  remow 
them  ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  neglected  as,  through  their  ignorance 
and  prejudices^  they  have  hitherto  been. 

The  Statisticsof  Crime  have  been  treated  in  great  detail  by  the  authors 
before-named.  Mons.  (^etelet  presents  os  with  the  following  table 
relative  to  Crime  in  France  : 


1886, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 


Total, 


u  P  @  S  S 


6069 
6929 
7396 
7373 


28,696 


4> 

-a 

O 

O 


4348 
4236 
4551 
4475 


17,610 


4467 
4593 
4307 
4321 


4463 


•^  s  ^  ^ 
v  S  (tf  s 


62 
61 
61 
61 


61 


Accused  of  Climes 


against 

the 
person. 


1907 
1911 
1S44 
1791 


7453    121,233 


against 
proper- 
ty. 


5081 
5018 
5552 

5582 


I 


2.7 
2.6 
3.0 
3.1 


**  Thus,"  says  Mons.  Quetelet,  "  although  we  do  not  yet  possess  the 
statistical  returns  for  1830,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  for  that 
year  also  1  person  accused  out  of  about  every  4463  inhabitants,  and  61 
condemned  out  of  each  100  accused.  This  probability  becomes  less  for 
1831,  and  less  for  the  succeeding  vears.  We  are  in  the  same  condition 
for  estimating,  by  the  results  of  toe  past,  the  facts  which  we  shall  see 
realized  in  the  future.  This  possibility  of  assigning  befoirehand  the  num* 
her  of  the  accused  and  condemned  which  should  occur  in  a  country,  is 
calculated  to  lead  to  serious  reflections,  since  it  involves  the  fate  of  seve- 


Nnmberof 
crimes  a- 
Accused  of  crin&es|gainst  pro- 
perty for 
against   against  one  crime 
the      proper-  against  the 
person.       ty.        person 


Ifnmber  of 
crimes  a- 
Accused  of  crinieslgainst  pro- 
perty for 
one  crime 
against  the 
person. 


Intellectual 
condition  of 
the  Accused. 


Incapable  of 

reading  and 

writing, 

Capable  of 

reading  or 

writing  im< 

perfectly, 

Capable  of 

reading  and 

writing  welli^ 

Having  re- 1 

ceiyed  a  su-  | 

j>erioreduca»  > 

tlon  in  this  i 

first  degree,  J 


1828  and  1829, 


Total, 


2072 


1001 


400 


80 


3553 


6617 


8804 


1109 


206 


10,736 


3.2 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


1880  and  1831, 


against 
the 


person. 


against 
proper- 
ty. 


2im 


1083 


408 


13S* 


3.0 


3710 


6786 


2840 


1047 


184 


10,856 


3.1 


2.8 


2.6 


1.4 


2.9 


*  The  nuinber  of  accused  in  this  class  is  increased  in  consequence 
of  Dolitical  eventa  end  of  crimes  against  the  state. 
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fill  tlMMuids  or  iMOMtt  bmi08,  who  ftr»  iniMlIcd,  M  kwers  Ijy  n  am. 
pMiUo  ■ociMtty»tothobort  oT  the  t^hwiiKi,Mid  towsTd  the  ooawncai 
of  coodonnttioQ  which  theie  awoii  thorn.  Thooo  cooclusiooo  flofw  di- 
ntdf  lion  the  principle  olreody  oo  often  oUtod  in  this  work,  that  effects 
ore  in  proportion  to  their  emoooo,  and  that  the  efiecU  remoip  the  sum  if 
the  csosos  which  have  prodoced  them  do  not  inry."* 

In  the  section  entitled,  ^  On  Che  inlloenee  of  Instmction,  of  Profissskra, 
and  of  Climate  un  the  tendency  to  Cfine,"  Moos.  Qootolet  presentt  U» 
preceding  tablet 

Tables  are  also  given  in  the^amo  form  for  each  departmeDt  of  France 
and  Belgium,  and  Moos.  Qnetelet  sams  up  the  losolts  in  the  ibUowiif 
words  it  ^ 

**  I.  The  greatest  number  of  crimes  against  persons  and  proportr  take 
i4ace  in  the  departments  which  traverse  or  border  on  the  Rhone,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Seine,  at  least  in  their  navigable  portions. 

**  8.  The  smallest  number  of  critiaes  against  persons  and  propeitf  si« 
committed  in  the  central  departments  of  France,  in  those  which  aie  eits- 
ated  m  the  west,  townd  the  ocean,  from  the  Lower  Alps  to  the  ChaaosI, 
and  those  which  traverse  toward  the  north,  the  Somme,  the  Oioe,  and  the 
Ifeuse. 

"  8.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  nei|^ibooriiig  depoi-tments 
dhow,  other  things  beioff  equal,  a  more  marked  tendency  toward  crime* 
against  the  person,  and  the  northern  part  of  Franeertowaid  crimes  ^gaiart 
^operty. 

**  After  having  established  these  facts,  if  we  seek  to  moant  np  to  the 
causes  which  produce  them,  we  are  at  once  arrested  by  namerooe  ohsla- 
des.    Indeed,  the  cauies  which  influence  crimes  are  so  numeroos  and  io 
various,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  assign  to  each  its  doe  degree 
of  importance.     It  frequently  happens,  also,  that  causes  which  appealed 
highly  influential,  disappear  before  others,  to  which  one  scarcely  dedicated 
a  thought  St  flrst.     I  have  particularly  experienced  this  in  actual  reeeardi- 
es.     Perhaps  I  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  influence  geneiallf 
allowed  to  education  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  the  propensity  to  crime 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  common  error  on  this  subject  arises  from  Ik 
expectation  of  finding  less  crime  in  a  country  because  more  children  in  i 
are  sent  to  school,  or  becaose  a  greater  proportion  of  the  common  peopl« 
are  capable  of  reading  and  vfriting.    Account  should  rather  be  taken  oi 
the  extent  of  moral  instruction ;  because  frequently  the  education  which 
is  received  in  schools  aflfords  only  additional  facilities  for  committing 
crime. "^    "Poverty  also  is  generally  regarded  as  leading  to  crime; 
nevertheless,  the  department  de  la  Creuacy  one  of  the  poorest  in  France, 
is  that  which  presents,  in  every  respectfjthe  greatest  morality.    In  like 
manner,  in  the  Low  Countries  the  most  mor.  ^  province  is  that  of  Luxem- 
bourg, where  the  greatest  poverty  reigns,     li  U  necessary,  however,  ts 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  word  poveity— which  is  used  here  in  a  seoM 
that  may  be  regarded  as  improper.     A  province-  is  not  poor  because  il 
contains  less  wealth  than  another,  if  its  inhabitants,  like  those  in  Luxem- 
bourg, are  eobor  and  active.     If,  by  their  labour,  they  succeed  in  providing 
securely  for  their  wants  and  satisfying  their  taste,  (which  are  the  more 
moderate  in  respect  that  inequality  of  fortune  is  less  commoL,  and  offen 
fewer  temptations,)  they  may  properly  be  regarded  as  enjoying  a  modest 

*  Swr  VHcmme,  dec.,  tome  ii.,  p.  168.         f  Lib.  Oit.,  tome  iL,  p.  176. 

t  Lib.  Cit.,  tome  ii.,  p.  197. 

^  *'  Rfons.  Querry  has  arrived  almost  at  the  same  time  with  me  at  sisilif 
•oaclusions,  in  his  Essay  *  Sttr  la  Statistiqoe  Morale  de  la  France,'  p.  51, 
Md  he  has  expieiised  theni  neariy  ia  the  same  teims.  The  resnhs  have  bees 
ebtaiaed  also  m  England,  in  Germany,  and  i&  (het7nited  States." 
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•ompetmie*.  Twtiy  inakM  itstlf  Ml  in  proTiacM  mhtn  graaC  liehet 
•re  amassed,  as  in  Flanders,  Holland,  tha  department  of  the  Seine,  dec.* 
and,  above  all,  in  manufacturing  countries,  wher^  by  the  least  political 
commotion  or  obstraction  in  the  usual  outlets  of  commerce,  thousands  of 
individuals  pass  suddenly  from  a  state  of  comfort  to  one  of  misery.  The 
rapid  transitions  from  one  state  to  another  give  birth  to  eiime ;  especially 
if  the  individuals  who  suffer  are  surrounded  by  objects  of  temptation,  and 
find  themselves  excited  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  luxury,  and  of  an 
inequality  of  fortune,  which  drives  them  to  despair." 

**  It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  distinctions  to  be  made  in  this 
•tody,  is  that  of  the  different  rmcee  of  men  who  inhabit  the  country  which 
we  have  under  our  consideration.  It  is,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  of 
the  highest  imporunce,  although  it  is  not  that  which  first  presents,  itself 
to  our  observation."  These  are  wise  and  profound  remarks,  and  I  com- 
mend Mons.  Quetelet  for  having  directed  attention  to  them,  which  he  does 
by  quoting  the  following  passages  from  Malta  Brands  Pride  de  la  Geo- 
grrapku  UnitereeiUf  livre  159 1  **  The  population  of  France,"  says  Mslte 
firun,  **  belongs  to  three  principal  races :  the  CelUct  which  constitutes 
nearly  three-fifths  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  Germamc^  which  comprehends 
those  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Flanders,  of  Alsace,  and  of  a  part  of  Lor« 
raine ;  and  the  Pelasgumj  (named  by  Dr.  Spunheim  the  Phtmcian^)  sptead 
in  the  neighbourhooid  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Corsica.  ■  Changea 
«f  manners  and  the  progress  of  civilixation  may  alter  the  character  of 
a  people,  but  may  not  change  it  entirely."  Mons.  Quetelet  proceeds 
to  remark,  that  if  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  chart  representing  crimes 
against  the  person,  this  distinction  of  races  makes  itself  felt  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  **  We  see  that  the  Pelasgian  race,  eyread  on  the  bor* 
derso/ihe  MediterrMneanand  in  Corsieaf  is  particularly  addicted  to  crimes 
against  the  person.  Among  the  German  race,  which  eztenda  over  Alsace^ 
Ibe  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  part  of  Lorraine,  and  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  the  dense  population  and  abundance  of  property  afibrd  i^ore 
opportunities  for  committing  crime,  and  where  the  general  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  more  frequently  occasions  exeesses,  there  are  generally  a 
great  number  of  crimes  against  both  property  and  person.  The  Batavians 
and  the  Prisons,  who  also  belong  to  the  German  race,  are  addicted  par 
ticniarly  to  crimes  against  nnqperty.  Finally,  the  Celtic  race  appears  t«. 
be  the  most  moral  of  the  three,  which  we  have  considered,  especially  in 
regard  to  crimes  against  the  parson.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
France,  and  the  Wsdloon  portion  of  Belgium,  it  appears,  moreover,  that 
frontier  countries,  where  the  races  are  intermixed,  where  there  is  generally 
more  agitation,  and  where  lines  of  custom-house  officers  are  established, 
are  the  most  liable  to  demoralization." 

These  remarks  aredeficiait  in  precision,  arising  probably  from  imperfect 
knowledge  in  the  author  l$f  the  mental  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
iiflferent  races.  In  e<«mating  theae  qualitiea  independently  of  cerebral 
organization,  we  are  exposed  to  the  necessity  4>f  expressing  mere  general 
ideas  in  vague  language,  inatead  of  stating  positive  facts  wim  philosophical 
precision.  Mental  diflferehcea  arine  from  differences  in  cerebral  siae  and 
proportions,  and  the  influence  of  the  brain  on  the  dispositions  is  funda-: 
mental*;  that  is  to  say,  it  determines  the  effect  of  external  circumstwces ; 
and  the  real  operation  of  these  on  the  mental  manifestations  cannot  be 
understood  until  the  developement  of  the  brain  of  the  individual  exposed 
to  them  be  coropreheaded.  Individuals*  possessing  a  predominating  dew 
▼elopement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  hke  Melancthon,  (p.  86,) 
or  £usUche,  (p.  87,)  rise  superior  to  circumstances.  No  condition  could 
be  more  unlaf  ourable  to  virtuoua  conduct  than  that  of  £ustache,  when  he 
was  a  slaw,  assoeiated  with  alavea  engaged  in  a  war  of  exterminat^oa 
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tgaintt  their  maiton ;  yei  iiich  wm  the  preserving  power  of  a  higb  moni 
•nd  intellectaal  orgmnizetion,  that  be  nobly  discharged  his  duty  U>  both 
belligerents,  and  triampbed  over  teirptations  which  would  have  proved 
irresistible  to  a  less  favourably  constituted  brain.  On  the  other  band, 
when  the  moral  and  intellectoal  organs  are  reouurkably  deficient,  and  those 
of  the. propensities  predominate,  no  external  circumstances  short  of  phy- 
sical restraint  are  sufficient  Ur  preserve  the  individual  from  vicious  pnc- 
tices.  The  heads  of  Hare,  p.  85,  Gottfried,  p.  86,  and  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  p.  181,  are  examples  of  this  combination,  and  their  lives  show  an 
appetite  for  atrocious  crime,  which  sought  its  own  gratification  in  circora- 
stances  the  most  dissimilar.  It  is  only  on  brains  in  which  the  three  regioos 
of  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellect  are  nearly  equally  balanced,  (of 
which  MaxwelPs  head,  p.  412,  is  a  specimen,)  that  external  circumstances 

Kroduce  a  powerful  and  decided  influence.  All  inquiries  into  the  dere> 
ipement  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  of  nations,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  influence  of  the  brain  is  omitted,  most  necessarily  be 
defective;  and  as  this  fact  is. one  of  great  importance,  I  beg  leave  to 
support  it  by  means  of  documents  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV., 
being  Testimonials  presented  in  1836  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  induce  his  lordship  to 
employ  Phrenoloffy  in  the  classification  of  crin^nals. 

At  the  time  when  I  publish  this  edition  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
that  representation  ;  but  the  time  must  come  when  facts  such  as  are  here 
expounded  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  conduct  of  practical  men. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLOGY  CONSIDERED. 

Having  now  considered  the  elements  of  Phrenology,  I  shall  notice 
briefly  some  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it.  These  shall 
be  given,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  actual  opponents,  and  an 
MM^et  shall  be  subjoined. 

Oltjectum, — ^The  idea  of  ascribing  different  faculties  to  different  parts  of 
the  brain  is  not  new.  Many  authors  did  so  before  Dr.  Gall ;  but  their  sys- 
tems have  fallen  into  disrepute,  which  proves  that  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Antvfer.-^iyr.  Gall  himself  has  called  the  attention  of  philosophers  to 
the  fact,  that  the  idea  alluded  to  is  very  ancient :  he  has  given  a  histoiy 
of  previous  opinions  concerning  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  and  shown 
that  different  functions  have  been  attributed  to  different  parts  of  it  f<nr 
centuries  past,  while  he  has  assigned  reasons  for  these  ideas  falling  into 
oblivion.  Dr.  Sporzheim  in  his  works  does  the  same  ;  and,  in  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  No.  vii.,  Art.  8,  "  An  Historical  Notice  of  early  Opi- 
nions concerning  the  Brain  "  is  given,  accompanied  with  a  plate  of  the  head, 
showing  it  marked  out  into  different  organs  in  1562  :  it  u  copied  on  page 
40  of  this  work.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  mode  of  vntuU- 
mg  of  prior  authors  and  that  of  Dr.  Gall  is  so  ^eat,  that  the  different 
results  are  accounted  for.  Former  speculators  assigned  to  certain  menul 
faculties  local  situations  in  the  brain,  on  account  of  the  supposed  aptitude 
of  the  place  to  the  faculty.  Common  sense,  for  example,  was  placed  ia 
the  forehead,  because  it  was  near  the  eyes  and  nose  ;  while  memory  was 
lodged  in  the  cerebellum,  because  it  lay  like  a  store*house  behind,  to 
receive  and  accommodate  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  till  required  to  be 
brou^t  forth  for  use.  This  was  not  philosoj^y.  It  was  the  human  ima- 
gination constructing  man,  instead  of  the  intellett  observing  how  the 
Creator  had  constituted  him.  Dr.  Gall  acted  on  different  principles.  Hs 
did  not  assume  any  mental  faculties,  and  neither  did  he  assign  them  habi- 
tations in  the  brain  according  to  his  own  fancy.  On  the  contrary,  hs 
obterwedf  firtit  the  manifestations  of  mental  talents  ai^  dispooitioa ;  and. 
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neconJUy,  the  form  of  brain  which  accompanied 'each  of  theae  .vhen  strong 
and  weak.  He  simply  reported  what  Nature  had  done.  There  is  the 
sanne  difierence  between  his  method  of  proceeding  and  that  of  prior 
authors,  as  between  thoso  of  Des  Cartes  and  Newton  ;  and  hence  it  is 
equally  intelligible,  why  he  should  be  successful  in  discovering  truth, 
^^hile  they  invented  only  ingenious  errors. 

Objection.^-lt  is  admitted  by  phrenologists,  that  the  functions  of  some 
parts  of  the  brain  are  undiscovered ;  when  these  are  found  out,  they  may 
give  a  new  view  of  the  uses  of  the  parts  to  which  certain  functions  are 
BOW  ascribed,  and,  therefore,  no  certain  coficlusion  can  be  drawn  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  state  of  phrenological  observations,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  all  correct. 

Ansioer. — Each  organ  will  always  manifest  its  own  faculty,  whatever 
discoTeries  may  be  made  in  regard  to  other  organs.  The  direction  may 
be  modified,  but  the  function  Will  remain  unaltered.     See  page  405. 

ObjeeHon. — It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  mind  has  thirty^five 
faculties ;  why  not  fifty-five  1  or  a  hundred  and  five  1  Besides,  the 
phrenologists  have  been  continually  altering  the  number.  " 

Ansuter. — 'As  well  it  may  be  said  to  be  absurd,  that  we  should  possess 
exactly  five  senses  ;  why  not  ten,  or  fifteen  1     The  phrenologists  deny 
all  responsibility  for  the  number  of  the  faculties.     They  admit  neithsr 
fewer  nor  a  greater  number  than  they  find  manifested  in  nature.     Be- 
sides, authors  on  mental  philosophy  admit  as  many,  and  some  more,  facul* 
ties  than  the  phrenologists.     Lord  Karnes,  for  example,  admits  twenty 
of  the  phrenological  faculties ;  while  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  system, 
aacribea  more  faculties  to  the  mind  than  are  enumerated  in  the  phrenolo- 
gical works.*    The  increase  of  the  number  of  the  phrenological  faculties 
IS  easily  accounted  for.     It  has  invariably  been  stated,  that  the  functions 
of  certain  portions  of  the  brain  remain  to  he  discovered ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  this  discovery  proceeds,  the  list  of  mental  powers  will  necessahiy 
be  augmented. 

Objection. — "  On  opening  the  skull,  and  examining  the  brain  toward 
the  surface,  where  the  organs  are  said  to  be  situated,  it  seems  to  require  no 
small  share  of  creative  fancy  to  see  anything  more  than  a  number  of  almost 
similar  convolutions,  all  composed  of  cinentious  and  medullary  substance, 
▼ery  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  and  all  exhibiting  as  little  difference 
in  their  form  and  structure  as  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine."  **  No 
phrenologist  has  ever  yet  observed^  the  supposed  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween  them ;  and  no  phrenologist,  therefore,  has  ventured,  in  the  course 
of  his  dissections,  to  divide  a  hemisphere  of  the  brain  accurately  into  any 
such  number  of  well-marked  and  specific  organs.'*^ 

This  objection  was  urged  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Barclay,  and  is  answered 
p.t  full  length  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions.  A 
summary  only  of  his  observations  can  be  introduced  here.  First,  Although 
the  objection  were  literally  true,  it  is  not  relevant ;  because  it  is  an  ad- 
mitted principle  of  physiology,  that  the  form  and  structure  of  an  organ 
are  not  sufidcient  to  convey  an  -idea  of  its  functions ;  no  man  who  saw  an 
oye,  an  ear,  or  a  nostril,  for  the  first  time,  (supposing  it  were  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  so  situated,)  could,  merely  by  looking  at  it,  infer  its  uses. 
The  most  expert  anatomist  had  looked  frequently  and  Ions  upon  a  bundle 
of  nervous  fibres,  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  without  discovering  that 
one  set  of  them  was  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion,  and  another  that  of 
feeling ;  on  the  contrary,  from  their  similanty  of  appearance,  these  nerves 
had,  for  ages,  been  regarded  as  possessing  similar  functions.  Neverthe- 
less, Sir  C.  Bell  and  Magondie  hav^  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  that 
they  possess  the  distinct  functions  of  feeling  and  motion.    Sir  C.  Bell 

*  See  answer  to  Mr.  Jeffirey  in  Phrenohgkitl  Jcwnai,  vol.  iv.,  p.  30. 
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haa,  man  roeently,  proved,  that  another  nerre,  the  nee  of  wfaich  neMy 
had  eonjectored  from  ita  atroeture,  aerves  to  convey  to  the  brain  iatarn^ 
Xvuk  of  the  atate  of  the  moaclea,  eo  that  there  ia  now  evideraee  of  the 
moacnlar  ayatem  being  snpplied  iwith  three  dietinct  seta  of  nerves  hmfii^ 
aeperate  fonctiona,  which  waa  never  conjectured  from  appearanoes.  Then 
diacoveriea  are  diacuased  on  p.  65.  It  may,  therefore,  competently  bi 
proved,  hy  observation,  that  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  diatiiict  fooc- 
tiona,  althongfa  it  were  tme  that  no  difference  of  atmctore  could  be  perceived. 

Bat,  2dlyf  it  ia  not  the  fact  that  diflference  of  appearance  is  not  db- 
eoverable.    It  ia  eaay  to  diatingoiah  the  anterior,  d»e  naiddle,  and  pes. 
terior  ]obea  of  the  homan  brain  firom  each  other ;  and^  were  they  ahown 
•eparately  to  a  akilful  phrenological  anatomiat,  he  would  never  ttkie  one 
for  the  other.    The  mental  manifeatationa  are  so  different,  aceofding  is 
one  or  other  of  tbeae  lobea  predominatea  in  aiie,  that  there  is,  even  in 
this  caae,  ample  room  for  eatabliahing  the  fundamental  proposition,  that 
different  fitcnltiea  axe  connected  with  different  parte  of  the  brain.    Fa^ 
ther,  many  of  the  organa  differ  ao  decidedly  m  appearance,  that  tfaef 
coald  be  pointed  oat  by  it  alone.    Dr.  Spurzheimaaya,  that  be  **  ahooU 
never  confound  the  or^sai  of  Amaiheneas  with  that  of  PkUapn^emtnt- 
HCMs;  nor  PkUoprogemUvenetMyriih  that  of  Stcreihenesg  ;  nor  the  etgao 
of  the  desire  to  acquire  with  that  of  BeineveUnce  or  VenenUiom  f*  and, 
after  having  aeen  Dr.  Sp«rzheim*a  disaections  of  the  brain,  I  bear  mf 
humble  testimony  to  the  truth  of  thia  aaaertion.    £ven  an  oidinary  ob- 
aerver,  who  takea  \  few  good  casta  of  the.  bram  in  hia  hand,  nay  satisfy 
himaelf  that  the  «nteTtor  lobe,  for  example,  uniformly  presei^  convolar 
tiona  different  in  appearance,  direction,  and  she  from  those  of  the  middla 
lobe;  while  the  latter,  toward  the  coronal  aurface,  nnifomdy  presenti 
convolutions  differing  in  appearance  and  direction  from  those  of  ^le  pes' 
terior  lobe ;  and,  above  all,  the  cerebellum,  or  oiyRan  of  AnuUivemeM,  k 
not  only  widely  different  in  etructure,  but  ia  aeparated  by  a  atrong  meoi' 
brane  from  all  other  organs,  and  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any  of  then. 
Difference  of  appearance,  therefore,  being  abaolutely  demonstrable,  there 
ta  much  better  reaaon  on  the  aide  of  the  phrenologists  for  presuming  dtf- 
ference  of  function,  than  on  that  of  the  opponents  for  maintaining  unity. 

9dly,  It  is  admitted  that  the  organa  are  not  perceived  to  be  separated 
m  the  brain  by  strong  lines  of  demarcation  ;  but  thoae  persons  who  have 
either  aeen  Dr.  Spumieim  diaaeet  a  brain,  or  have  attended  minntely  to 
ita  impreasions  on  the  skull,  will  aiipport  me  in  testifying,  that  that  fame 
of  the  organa  are  diatinguiahable,  and  that  the  mapping  out  is  founded  ia 
nature.  To  bring  thia  to  the  teat,  the  atudent  haa  only  to  observe  the 
appearance  of  any  pai;;ticular  organ  in  a  atate  of  large  develepementy  the 
aurrounding  organa  beine  email ;  the/erm  will  then  be  diatinctly  vinble. 
This  subject  is  discussed  at  more  length  on  pp.  91  ^d  93. 

Objection, — ^All  parte  of  the  brain  Mve  been  injured  or  deetroyed  with- 
out the  mental  faculties  being  affected. 

Jnnffer.— 'The  aaaertion  is  denied :  there  is  no  philosophical  evidence 
for  it.  The  aubjeet  ia  diecuaaed  at  length  by  Dr.  A.  Combe,  in  the  Phre- 
nolo^al  Traneactions,  and  in  a  aubseqnent  part  of  thia  work.  The  objec- 
tion 18  now  generally  abandoned  by  persons  who  have  considered  the  caaes, 
with  the  anawera  to  them. 

Objedioti.'^PMt'nufrtem  ezaminatiotts  do  not  ahow  diaeaeed  atractoie 
in  the  brain  from  Insanity. 

Answer. — ^They  freqnentiv  do  ao ;  and  when  th^  do  not,  our  ignonmee 
of  the  appearances  in  health,  and  our  want  of  power  of  diecriminatiag 
minute  changes  of  the  etructure,  are  the  causes  of  our  perceiving  nothing 
different  from  health.  Professor  Christison  observes,  that "  aome  poiaoiii 
epetate  by  irritatmg,  destroying,  or  corroding  the  oigan;  whUe  othen 
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teltfier  eonode  n&i  tnittis,  b«l«iak«  a  peculiar  impiMMoii  onibe  Mntient 
tJLUremitie*  of  thenerTtta,  imaceompaBied  bf  tnj  wMk  eliange  of  ttruc- 
AiT«.**  SiittUar  Absanrauons  nay  be  applied  to  Ihe  appearancec  ^  tfaa 
••rstii  in  ioaanif y.  If  the  d^^eaae  hai  been  merely  funUmiud^  no  sirueiund 
chaase  may  be  diacernible. 

CtojeeeiMt.— '*  The  moat  eztravagant  departure  from  all  the  legHimata 

modes  4ftf  reaaoBuig,  attiioogh  stitl  under  the  coloor  of  aaaloaical  iovettt- 

^^ikm,  ia  Che  ayatam  of  .Dr.  Gall.    It  k  auffident  to  aay,  that,  withoot 

^9veh«t>ding  llle  grand  dflviaiooa  of  the  nervouf  iyatem,  mthoot  a 

noci»%.  of  the  dtBttaet  paapaitiaa^  the  mdiridiial  nerves,  or  having  made 

any  diatinetioih  of  the  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  without  even  having 

ascertained  the  ditference  of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  Gall  proceeded 

to  describe  the  brain  aa  composed  of  many  particular  and  independent 

•ffgana,  auid  to  assign  to  each  tha  residence  of  some  special  faculty/* 

These  are  the  words  of  Sir  ChaHes  Bell,  in  his  treatise  **  on  tkeNerwm$ 

Cif^eUt  Vfkick  amneeU  dke  ikduniary  mnuiles  with  ike  bratM,^  reprinted 

from  the  Philosophical  Tranaacuons,  p.  187,  1836. 

AnMwer.^^Firsi,  This  objection  itself  is  **  an  extravagant  departure 

from  sU  legitimate  raodea  of  reasoniAg  ;**  because  the  most  intimate  ac-> 

aumintance  with  the  structura  of  the  brain  does  not  serve  to  unfold  it* 

ranctiona.    This  sirbjoet  is  folly  discussed  on  p.  581    The  soundness  of 

this  principle  admits  of  a  demonstiaiion  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  will  not 

sastly  overturn.     Ha  himsalf,  of  course,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  aU 

the  anatomical  knowledge  of  which  he  affirms  that  Dr.  Gall  was  ignorant, 

yet  does  noi  pretend,  oven  at  this  day,  to  have  discovered  ihe  functions 

of  the  diffarent  paiu  of  the  brain !     Seemdly,  Although  Dr.  Gall  did  not 

aecenlfiliBh  what  was  imnossible,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the  functions 

of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  by  maansof  dissection^  yet  it  is  a  gross 

miarepflasabtation  to  say  that  he  continued  ih  ignorance  of  the  anatomy 

of  the  nervous  system.     It  is  known  to  every  physiologist  of  reputation 

ia  Europe,  Sir  Charles  Belt  excepted,  that  both  Drs.  Giul  and  Spurxheim 

wove  intimately  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nervous 

ayatana.i^    The  brain  nelver  was  dissected  in  a  rational  manner,  nor  the  re<» 

preaentation  of  iu  stracture  brought  into  harmony  with  its  functions,  until 

tbia  was  accomplished  by  them. 

Their  printed  volumes  and  plataa  render  sueh  an  assertion  as  that  now 
comhated  injurious  only  to  him  whc  states  it.  Dr.  Bailly,  of  Blots,  in 
reply  to  what  he  calls  '*  an-ineonceivable  accusation'*  made  by  M.  Leuret, 
that  Dr.  Gall  neglected  the  anatomy  of  the  convdutioins,  refers  to  Qaira 
targe  wori[,  and  '*  to  soma  thooaands  of  physicians  of  different  countnes, 
who,  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  learned,  from  the  lectures  of  the  founder 
of  Phrenology,  the  most  accurate  apd  ^rational  anatomy  of  the  cerebral 

*  Dt.  Spuraheim  answered  this  attack  of  Sir  C.  Bell  in  his  Afpendiae  u  tht 
AnatmHg  if  the  BnuH.  Treuttel,  Wiirta,  and  Richter.  London*  1830.  He 
there  says,.  **  Incur  Memoir  presented  to  the  French  Institute  in  1808,  and 
in  our  large  work  above  meauoned,  «e  make  four  principal  ^visions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  treat  of  them  in  four  separate  sections.  Ia  my  work, 
*  The  physiognomical  System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spursheinu*  there  is  achapter 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  second  edition,  IBIS,  p.  U, 
1  say :  *  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  nervous  system  must  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided, and  that  each  part  of  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  has  its  pecu- 
liar origin.*  I  speak  of  the  common  division  of  the  nervous  system  into  four 
portions.  P.  23 :  '  (  admit  a  difference  between  the  nerves  of  motion  and 
those  of  feeling.'  I  treat  of  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  prooft 
in  fftvourof  my  opinion.  I  positively  state  that  *  the  same  nervous  iibres  do 
Aotgo  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  skin  ;*  and  conclude  (p.  25)  that '  the  spinal 
marrow  consists  of  nerves  of  motion  and  of  feeling,  and  that  the  greaternum 
her  of  the  pretended  eerebrsl  nerves  belong  to  the  nerves  cf  motion  or  ^ 
Ming"* 
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comrolatmis  jr«t  known.'*  "  I  Affirm,"  myn  he,  "  witbont  fear  «f 
diction,  thai  no  anatomist  before  Gall  had  the  slightest  idea  of  ib»  etras 
tare  of  the  conTolations.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  Cuvier  him- 
self, whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  too  much  partiality  toward  the  wctb 
of  Gall."*  ^ 

Objectum.—^vt  Charles  Bell  proceeds,  "  When  the  popnlariij  of  these 
doctrines  is  considered,  it  may  easily  be  conceited  how  difficoit  it  hss 
been,  during  their  successive  importations,  to  keep  my  papil«  to  the  ex- 
amples of  our  own  great  countrymen.  Surely  it  is  time  thist  the  achoob 
of  this  kingdom  shoukl  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  .conntxies. 
Let  OS  continue  to  build  that  structure  which  has  been  conuneaced  in  the 
labours  of  the  Monros  and  Hunters,  and  which  the  ttAdeaenred  popolaiHy 
oi  the  continental  system  has  interropted." 

AntvDtrs, — Fir»t^  I  allow  that  it  must  indeed  have  been  difficult  for 
Sir  Cluirles  **  to  keep  his  pupils  to  the  examples  of  hia  own  great  coon- 
trymen'*  on  this  subject,  in  the  face  of.  these  socceeeiTo  cootine&tsl 
"  importations ;''  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons— becaase  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  distinguish  the  noon-tidf  blaze  of  truth  by  the  lustre  of  men 
human  authority.    If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  introdnction  to  this 
work  be  sound,  neither  the  Monros  nor  the  Hunters,  any  more  than  Sir 
Charles  himself,  could  possibly  discover  the  functions  of  the  biaan  by 
the  methods  of  investigation  which  they  and  he,  with  equal  want  of  sac- 
cess,  pursued.     Secondly,  It  is  not  **  time  that  the  schools  "  (of  aaaton^ 
and  physiology)  ^  of  this  kingdom  should  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
other  countries  ;*'  because  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  huoiaQ  body 
are  the  same  in  all  countries,  and  in  proportion  as  inquirers  appwiximats 
to  truth,  the  harmony  of  their  doctrines  must  increase.    This  sMiteace^ 
when  analyzed,  resolves  itself  simply  into  an  appeal  to  national  vanity  t» 
resist  truth,  because  it  has  been  discovered  by  foreigners.     TAMi|f,  Tbs 
structure  which  was  commenced  in  the  labours  of  the  Monroe  and  lbs 
Hunters,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  basis  in  nature,  has  stood  firm  and  contianes 
to  be  respected  in  every  country  of  Europe ;  in.  so  far  as  it  was  Ibonded 
in  error,  it  has  fallen,  and  cannot  again  be  reared  op ;  and  in  so  £u-  as  it 
vras  utterly  defective,  without  even  the  outline  of  the  foundations  bciii£ 
traced,  (as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  that  department  of  it  which  shoukl 
have  included  the  functions  of  the  brain,)  it  will  be  completed  by  men  to 
whom  God  has  given  the  necessary  genius  and  industry  to  accomplish 
the  work,  without  reference  to  the  country  in  which  they  may  chance  to 
have  been  born.     Sir  Charles  has  showed  no  authority  for  the  notion  iia> 
plied  in  this  appeal^-that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  discovering  the  phy* 
siology  of  the  brain  has  been  conferred  by  Providence  on  the  natives  of 
the  British  Islands.    For  the  b^efit  of  my  younger  readers,  I  condods 
in  Sir  Charleses  own  words,  used  by  him  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr. 
Abernethy,  **  you  may  learn  from  this  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  now 
idea  to  an  old  gentleman— even  to  one  who,  i^  his  earlier  life,  was  fore- 
most in  the  pursuit  of  novelty— and  that  it  it  better  to  keep  to  old  tkeonee 
when  you  go  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.*^  f 

O^ecHon.^'The  world  has  gone  on  well  enough  with  the  philosophy 
of  mind  it  already  possesses,  which,  besides,  is  consecrated  by  great  and 
venerable  names,  while  Phrenology  has  neither  symmetry  of  stractun^ 
beauty  of  arrangement,  nor  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  to  recommend  it 
Its  votaries  are  all  third-rate  men — persons  without  scientific  or  philoso- 
phical reputations.  They  are  not  entitled,  therefore,  to  challenge  the 
regard  of  those  who  have  higher  studies  to  occupy  their  attention.  They 
camplain  that  only  ridicule  and  abuse  are  directed  against  them,  and  ihi 

*  Jowmal  de  la  Societe  Phrenologique  dg  Parity  April,  183S. 
t  On  the  Paralysis  of  the  Portio  Dura,  No.  jxv. 
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• 
no  one  ventures  to  challenge  their  principles  or  refutiB  their  facts;  but 
they  do  not  yet  stanH  high  enough  in  public  esteem  to  give  them  a  right 
to  expect  any  other  treatment. 

A.n8wer. — The  world  has  no^  gone  on  well  enough  without  Phrenology. 
A  fierce  and  general  conflict  of  opinions  is  maintained  on  many  important 
subjects  connected  with  mind,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  till 
the  true  philosophy  of  man  shall  be  discovered  and  understood.     Educa» 
tion  and  social  institutions  also  rest,  in  many  respects,  on  imperfect  foundax 
tions  ;   and   at  the  present  moment  mankind  need  nothing  so  much  as  a 
sound,  practical,  and  rational  system  of  mental  philosophy.     Moreover, 
Phrenology  being  a  new  science,  it  follows  that  men  who  possess  reputation 
in  physiology  or  mental  philosophy  would  appear  to  lose  rather  than  gain 
renown,  were  they  to  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  their  adop- 
tion of  Phrenology ;  and  the  subject  does  not  lie  directly  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  other  scientific  men.     In  this  manner  it  happens,  oddly  enough, 
that  those  who  are  most  directly  called  upon  by  their  situation  to  examine 
the  science,  are  precisely  those  to  whom  its  triumph  would  prove  most 
hudiiliattng.    Locke  humorously  observes,  on  a  similar  occasion,  **  Would' 
it  not  be  an  insafTerable  thing  for  a  learned  professor,  and  that  which  his 
scarlet   would  blush  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty-years  standings 
wrought  dut  of  hard  rock,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no  small  expense  of 
time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard, 
in  an  instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  novelist  1     Can  any  one  expect 
that  he  should  be  made  to  confess,  that  what  he  taught  his  scholars  thirty 
years  ago  was  all  error  and  mistake,  and  that  he  sold  them  hard  words 
and  ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  1     What  probabilities,  I  say,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevail  in  such  a  case  t     And  who  ever,  by  the  most  cogent  ar- 
fjromentBf  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of  all  his  old 
opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learning,  which  with  hard  study 
he  hatb  all  his  time  been  labouring  for,  and  turn  himself  out  stark-naked 
in  queat  afresh  of  new  notions  1     All  the  arguments  that  can  be  used  will 
be  as  little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with 
his  cloak,  which  be  held  only  the  faster."*    Human  nature  is  the  same 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Locke. 

There  is,  however,  another  answer  to  the  present  objection.     Some 
individuals  are  born  princes,  dukes,  or  even  field^marshals  ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  yet  been  announced  that  any  lady  was  delivered  of  a 
child  of  genius,  or  an  infant  of  established  reputation.    These  titles  must 
ho  gained  by  the  display  of  qualities  which  merit  them  ;  but  if  an  indivi- 
dual quit  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  the  philosophers  of  thf  day,  and 
introduce  any  discovery,  although  equally  stupendous  and  new,  bis  repu- 
tation is  necessarily  involved  in  its  merits.     Harvey  was  not  a  great  man 
before  he  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  became  such  in  con- 
sequence of  having  done  so.     What  was  Skakspeare  before  the  magni- 
ficence of  hfs  genius  was  justly  appreciated  ?    Tlie  author  of  Kenilworth 
represents  him  attending  as  an  humble  and  comparatively  obscure  suitoi 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  a  mark  of  favour  in  an 
'*  Ah !  Will  Shakspcare,  are  you  there  V*    And  he  most  appropriately 
remarks,  that  here  the  immortal  paid  homage  to  the  mortal.     Who  would 
now  exchange  the  greatness  of  Shakspeare  for  the  splendoar  of  the 
proudest  lord  that  bowed  before  the  Maiden  Queen  ?    Or  let  us  imaging 
Galileo,  such  as  he  was  in  reality,  a  feeble  old  man,  humble  in  rank, 
destitute  of  political  influence,  unprotected  by  the  countenance  or  alliiince 
of  the  great,  poor,  in  short,  in  everything  except  the  splendid  gifts  oi  a 
pro^und,  original,  and  comprehensive  genius— and  oonceiva  him  placed 

*  Book  iv.,  eh.  zx.,' sect.  11. 
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at  the  bar  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  aeyen  eardhiale,  noen  leiiMe  in 
power,  invected  with  authority  to  torture  and  kill  in  this  world,  and,  ai 
was  then  believed,  to  damn  through  etemitj;  men  magnificeBt  in  state, 
and  arrogant  in  the  imaginary  poisession  of  «U  the  wiadom  of  their  agi^* 
and  let  ua  aay  who  was  then  great  in  reputation — Galileo  or  his  judges? 
But  who  is  now  the  idol  of  posterity — the  old  man  or  his  perseentonl 
The  case  will  be  the  same  with  Gall.     If  his  discoveries  of  the  fonctaooi 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  stand  the  test  of  ezamiot- 
tion,  and  prove  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  natare,  they  will  sarpaas, 
in  substantial  importance  to  mankind,  the  discoveries  even  of  Harvey, 
Newton,  and  Galileo ;  and  this  age- will  inconsequence  be  rendered  nsie 
illustrious  by  the  introduction  of  Phrenology  than  by  the  vicUmes  of 
Bonaparte  or  of  Wellington.     Finally,  the  assertion,  that  no  men  of  note 
have  embraced  Phrenology,  is  not  supported  by  fact.    Professor  Uceelli, 
of  Florence,  aacrificed  his  academical  chair  for  Phrenology-.     In  **The 
Statistics  of  Phrenology,  by  Hewett  C.  Watson,"*  the  most  irresast&le 
evidence  is  produced  that  Phrenology  is  now  embraced  **  by  not  only  a 
large,  but  a  highly  talented  and  respectable  body  of  adherents,  of  whom 
no  cause  need  be  ashamed."    I  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Watson's 
work  to  the  perusal  of  alt  persons  who  desire  to  know  the  real  state  of 
the  science.     Besides,  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists  will  bear  a  com- 
parison in  point  of  skill,  extent  of  information,  correctness  of  logic,  and 
profundity  o(  thought,  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  Of^ttmenl*. 

OA^ec/iott.— All  the  discipleaof  Phrenology  are  persons  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology.  They  delude  lawyers,  divines,  and  merchants*  who 
know  nothing  about  the  brain ;  but  all  medical  men,  and  especially  teacheis 
of  anatomy,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  their  doctrines,  that  no 
impression  is  made  on  them.    They  laugh  at  the  discoveries  as  dreams. 

Annoer. — ^This  objection,  like  many  others,  is  remarkable  more  for  bold- 
ness than  truth.  For  my  own  part,  before  adopting  Phrenology,  I  saw  Dr. 
Barclay,  and  other  anatomical  profeaaors,  dissect  the  brain  repeatedly,  and 
heard  them  declare  its  functions  to  be  an  enigma,  and  acknowledge  that 
their  whole  information  concerning  it  consisted  of  "  namee  without  mean- 
ing." it  is  acknowledged,  in  an  article  on  the  Nervous  System,  in  No. 
94  of  the  Edinburgh  Remew^  quoted  on  p.  49  of  this  work,  that  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  unknown  to  anatomists,  and  that  their  mode 
of  dissecting  it  is  abaurd.  This  circumstance,  therefore,  pnts  the  whole 
faculty,  who  have  not  studied  phrenoloncally,  completely  out  of  the  field 
as  authorities.  The  /act,  however,  is  tne  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in 
the  foregoinff  objection.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  now  pretty  gene- 
rally admifted  to  have  been  admirable  anatomists  of  the  brain,  even  by  those 
who  disavow  their,  physiolc^y.  Dr.  Vimont^a  Tra^de  Phrenol/m  ^a»^ 
plays  great  anatomical  attainments ;  and  in  Mr.  Watson's  "  Sutistics  ^ 
ample  evidence  is  presented  that  Phrenology  is  embraced  by  a  large  number 
of  medical  men  all  over  the  British  Islands.  The  leading  medical  joanali 
also  have  adopted  Phrenology  as  true. 

Objection."^*''  It  is  inconceivable,  that,  after  the  diacovery  was  made, 
Uiere  should  be  .anybody  who  could  pretend  to  doubt  of  iu  reality.  The 
means  of  verifying  it,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  such  as  not  to 
leave  a  pretext  for  the  slightest  hesitation  ;  and  the  fact,  that,  after  twenty 
years  preaching  in  ita  favour,  it  is  far  more  generally  rejected  than  believed, 
mig[ht  seem  to  afford  pretty  conchiaive  evidence  against  the  posaibilitjr 
of  Its  truth." 

This  objection  has  been  answered  in  the  Introduction,  p.  25,  where  itii 
shown  that  all  important  discoveriea  have  been  equally  despised  and  njscl> 
sd  at  their  first  announcement. 

*  Longman  &  Co^  Tiondon.    12aM>.,  pp.  242.    1830^ 
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The  olMerT«iions  there  quoted  from  Pl^fair  and  Locke  tte  completely 
ftpplicable  to  the  case  of  Phrenology.     The  discovery  is  new,  impoitaBt, 
and  widely  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  and  its  reception  and  progress  have  been  precisely  such  as  any 
senaible  perM»n,  acquainted  with  we  history  of  science,  would  have  antici- 
pated.     **  The  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  ihe  blood,**  says  the  Editif 
bwrgk  Review^ — '*  a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences 
on  physiology  and  medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since  physic  was 
cultivated,  suffers  no  diminution  of  bis  reputation  in  our  day  from  the 
incredahty  with  which  his  doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery 
with  which  it  was  claimed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  waa 
attribated  to  former  physiologists  by  those  who  could' not  deny  and  would 
not  praise  it.     The  very  names  of  these  envious  and  dishonest  enemies 
of  Harvey  are  scarcely  remembered ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  dis- 
eovery  how  rests,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who  made 
Posterity  will  pass  a  simibir  judgment  on  Dr.  Oall  and  his  opponents. 

a.  MATERIALIdlf . 

Tn«mc  are  two  great  questions  connected  with  materialism,  very  dills- 
rent  in  themselves,  which  are  often  confounded.    The  one  is— ^On  what 
is  the  mind  dependent /or  ezUUneet  The  other — On  what  is  it  dependent 
for  Ua  power  or  mamfeMting  iiselfin  tkU  life  t  Phrenologists  dectaro  them- 
selvies  unable  to  decide  upon  the  first ;  but  maintain,  that  facts  demonstrate 
the  second  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  organization.     When,  there- 
fore, a  phrenoloxist  says  that  '*  the  mental  qualities  and  capacities  are 
dependent  upon  the  bodily  constitution,*^'  the  sentence  should  be  completed, 
"  not  for  existeneet  hat  for  the  flower  of  acting  in  this  material  world.** 
This  explanation  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  phrenological  books ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered*  as  its  repetition  wonla  he  tedious. 

The  objection,  however,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism,  has  been 
so  frequently  urged  against  the  science,  that  it  demands  some  considera- 
tion.    A  few  observations  will  suffice,  for  it  appears  singularly  unphiloso- 
phical,  even  upon  the  most  superficial  consideration.     Phrenology,  viewed 
as  the  assertion  of  certain  physical  facts,  cannot,  if  unfounded,  logically 
lead  to  any  result,  except  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  its  supporters. 
On  such  a  supposition,  it  cannot  overturn  religion,  nor  any  other  truth ; 
because,  by  the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect,  error  constantly  tends 
to  resolve  itself  into  nothing,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  while  truth,  having 
a  real  existence,  remains  permanent  and  impregnable.     In  this  view,  then, 
the  objection,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism,  is  absurd.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  science  is  held  to  be  a  true  interpretation  of  nature^  and 
if  it  be  urged,  that,  nevertheless,  it  leads  fairly  and  logically  to  materialism, 
then  the  folly  of  the  objection  is  equally  glaring ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into 
this — that  materialism  is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that  Phrenology 
is  dangerous,  because  it  makes  this  constitution  known. 

The  charge  assumes  a  still  more  awkward  appearance  in  one  shape  in 
which  it  is  frequently  brought  forward.  The  objector  admits  that  the  mind 
uses  the  body  as  an  instrument  of  communication  with  external  nature, 
and  maintaina  that  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  materialism.  I& 
this  I  agree  with  him  ;  but  I  csnnot  perceive  how  it  should  lead  ne^r 
to  this  result,  to  hold  that  each  faculty  manifests  itself  by  a  particular  organ, 

*  No.  xciv.,  p.  76.  The  article  quoted  in  the  text  is  "  On  the  Nervous 
System  ;**  and  the  names  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  not  mentioned  in 
it  from  beginnine  to  end.  The  author,  however,  in  the  above  remarks,  affords 
tkom  just  grounds  of  consolation,  although  he  exemplifies  the  iigustice  he  as 
slequentiy  eoademns. 
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tkvi  to  believe  that  the  whole  mind  acts  on  external  obi0ets  hy  mnaiw  of 
the  whole  body  or  the  whole  brain.  In  short,  in  whatever  point  of  viev 
the  system  is  regardea,  whether  as  true  or  false,  the  objeetioD  of  mateoa^ 
ism  is  futile  and  unphilosophical ;  and  one  most  regret  that  it  should  hav« 
been  brought  forward  in  the  name  of  reliffion,  because  every  imbecde  and 
unfounded  attack  against  philosophy,  made  in  this  sacred  nanae,  tends  to 
diminish  the  respect  with  which  it  ought  always  to  be  invested. 

In  entering  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the  natoie  and 
extent  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  of  the  real  effect  of  our  decision  opos 
it.     The  question,  then,  is.  Whether  the  substance  of  which  the  thinking 

{>rinciple  is  composed  be  matter  or  spirit  1     And  the  effect  of  oor  decisioD, 
et  it  be  observed,  is  not  to  alter  the  natwre  of  that  subsiance,  whatever 
it  be,  but  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion  consonant  with,  or  adverse  to,  a  fact 
in  nature  over  which  we  have  no  control.     Mind,  with  all  its  facnltietand 
functions,  has  existed  since  the  creation,  and  will  exist  till.tbe  hoBias  rsce 
becomes  extinct,  and  no  opinion  of  man,  concerning  Uie  caoee  of  its 
phenomena,  can  have  the  least  influence  over  that  cause  itself.     Ths 
mind  is  invested  by  nature  with  all  its  properties  and  essences,  and  tbess 
it  will  possess,  and  manifest,  and  maintain,  let  men  think,  and  wpeak,  sad 
write  what  they  will  concerning  its  substance.    If  the  Author  of  Nateie 
has  invested  the  mind  with  the  quality  of  endless  existence,  it  will,  to  a 
certainty,  flourish  in  immortal  youth  in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  pre- 
mature decay.     If,  on  the  other  hand.  He  has  limited  its  existence  to  this 
pasMUff  scene,  and  decreed  that  it  ahall  perish  for  ever  when  the  animatipg 
principle  passes  from  the  body,  then  all  oor  conjectures,  arguments,  dis- 
cussions, and  assertions  respecting  its  immortality  will  not  add  one  day 
to  its  existence.     The  opinions  m  man,  therefore,  concerning  the  subh 
stance  of  the  mind,  can- have  no  influence  whatever  in  changing  or  modi- 
fying that  substance  itself ;  and  if  so,  as  little  can  these  opinions  onder- 
mine  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  its  relations  to  time  and  eternity, 
on  which,  as  their  foundations,  morality  and  religion  most,  and  do,  rest  as 
on  an  immutable  basis.     According  to  Phrenology,  morality  and  natural 
religion  originate  in,  and  emanate  &om,  the  primitive  constitution  of  ths 
mental  powers  themselves.     Innumerable  observations  have  proved  that 
faculties  and  or£ans  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  Veneration,  Justice,  and  Re- 
flection exist.     Now,  our  believing  that  the  mind  will  die  with  the  body 
will  not  pluck  these  sentiments  and  powers  from  the  soul ;  nor  will  oar 
believing  the  mind  to  be  immortal  implant  a  single  one  more  of  them  in 
oor  constitution.     They  would  all  remain  the  same  in  functions  and  con- 
stitution, and  render  virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious,  although  we  shookl 
believe  the  mind  to  be  made  of  dust,  just  as  they  would  do  were  we  to 
believe  the  mind  to  be  a  more  immediate  emanation  from  the  Beity  himself. 

In  short,  therefore,  this  question  of  materialism  is  one  of  the  most  vain, 
trivial,  and  uninteresting  that  ever  engaged  the  human  intellect ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical  and  more  truly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  morality  and  religion,  than  the  dnfounded  clamour,  or  cant, 
shall  I  call  it,  which  has  been  poured  forth  from  the  p^sriodical  jooraab 
about  the  dangers  attending  it.  A  manly  intellect,  instead  of  bowing 
before  prejudice,  would  djssipate  it,  by  showing  that  »!ie  question  is  alto- 
gether an  illusion,  and  that,  adopt  what  opinion  we  *^iU  concerning  the 
substance  of  the  mind,  every  attribute  belongii.g  to  it  mast  remam  uoal- 
terid  and  unimpaired. 

But  not  to  stop  in  our  investigation  till  we  have  reaehed  the  goal,  we 
may  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  discover  the  substance  of  which  tha 
mind  is  composed,  and  whether  it  be  material  or  immaterial  1  PrevJonaiy 
to  doing  so,  howeyer,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  msanaiaa 
qossess  of  arriving  i^t  a  Hn<^^Iedge  of  the  efseqce  of  the  miqd.    AH  W 
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•nowwledge  most  be  derived  from  either  consciooenew  or  obtervitioiL 
Now,  by    reflecting  on  consciousness  or  on  what  we  feel,  we  discoTer 
nothing  concerning  the  natnre  or  essence  of  the  thinking  being.     We  do 
not  feel  a  spiritaal  substance  stirring  about  within  as,  and  elaborating 
sentiment  and  thought ;  and  neither  ao  we  feel  a  nuUerial  suhsianee  pro- 
ducing these  effects.     We  are  consctoaa  only  of  feelings  and  emotions, 
of  friend8hip9  and  attachments,  of  high  conceptions  and  glorioos  thoaghts; 
but  whether  these  originate  from  matter  or  spirit;  whether  the  first  em- 
bryo substance  of  reflection  dwelt  lowly  in  the  dost,  or  soared  a  para 
ethereal  essence  amid  the  regions  of  boundless  space,  before  it  was  con* 
stituted  a  part  of  us ;  whether  God,  in  creating  man,  was  pleased  to  invest 
his  material  organs  with  the  property  of  thought,  or  to  infuse  into  him  a 
portion  of  immaterial  fire :  on  all  these  points  consciousness  gives  us  no 
information.     A  great  deal  of  popular  delusion  has  been  kept  slive  on  this 
point,  by  the  fact  being  overlooked,  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  operas 
tions  of  the  brain.     Men  in  general,  because  they  are  sensible  only  of 
thought  and  feehng,  and  not  of  the  movements  of  any  material  or^pm 
performing  these  acts  of  the  mind,. imagine  that  it  is  necessarily  an  im* 
material  substance  which  is  thinking  and  feeling  within  them  ;  but  they 
are  equally  unconscious  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
and  they  might  as  well  imagine  that  their  asms  and  legs  are  moved,  not 
by  material  organs,  but  by  the  direct  impulse  of  spirit,  as  entertain  the 
supposition  in  question.     In  short,  the  truly  philosophical  conclusion  is, 
that,  by  means  of  consciousness,  we  are  unable  to  discover  of  what  sub- 
stance the  thinking  principle  is  composed. 

Does  observation,  then,  throw  a  stronger  and  steadier  light  upon  this 
long  agitated  question  1     The  mental  organs,  while  in  health,  and  in  the 
natural  state  in  which  their  functions  are  most  perfectly  performed,  are 
completely  hid  from  inspection.     No  eye  can  penetrate  the  integaments 
of  the  head,  the  tables  of  the  skull,  the  dura  maters  and  the  pia  mater,  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  operations  performed  in  the  brain  while  the  thoughts 
mn  high  and  the  sentiments  swell  with  emotion :  and  when  external  injury 
or  dis&ase  removes  these  coverings,  the  mind  does  not  disport  in  all  the 
vigour  of  its  healthy  action.     Even  when  all  these  eztoraal  obstausles  to 
inspection  are  removed,  it  is  only  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  which  is 
perceived,  and  the  soul  may  be  enthroned  in  the  long  fibres  which  extend 
from  the  surface  to  the  mtduUa  oblongata,  or  thought  may  be  elaborated 
there ;  yet,  as  the  eye  cannot  see  uor  the  hand/ee/  thought,  it  may  evade 
detection.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  death  will  solve  the  question, 
and  allow  the  whole  secrets  of  the  soul  to  be  disclosed ;  but,  alas  !  when 
the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  no  longer  play,  the  brain  pre- 
sents nothing  to  our  contemplation  but  an  inert  mass,  of  a  soft  and  fibrous 
texture,  in  which  no  thought  can  be  discerned  and  no  sentiment  perceived, 
and  in  which  also  ho  spirit  nor  immaterial  substance  can  be  traced ;  so  that, 
from  inspecting  it,  even  imagination  receives  no  food  for  conjecture,  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  immaterial  guest  while  life  and  health 
yet  animated  its  folds. 

Observation,  therefore,  reveals  as  little  in  regard  to  the  substance  of 
the  mind,  as  does  reflection  on  consciousness  ;  and  as  no  other  modes  of 
aniving  at  certain  knowledge  are  open  to  man,  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  placed  completely  beyond  his  reach.  In  short,  to  use 
an  observation  of  Dr.  8purzheim,  Nature  has  given  man  faculties  fitted 
to  observe  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  the  relations  existing 
between  them ;  but  has  denied  to  him  powers  fitted  to  discover,  as  a 
matter  of  direct  perception,  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  the  et- 
wnce  or  anything  under  the  sun ;  we  may  amuse  our  observation  with 
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eoniectaref,  bot  ihtll  nerer  arriTe  At  troth  when  wo  wtnj  into 
tardicted  regions.* 

Lord  Broagbmm  maintaiQi  that  in  this  life  "  the  mind  is  different  fieo, 
sod  independent  of,  matter  diiogether  ;*'  {DUeowrte  ej  Nmtmral  Tkedogf, 
p.  107 ;)  but  this  objecttOQ  has  been  adTerted  to  on  pages  34  and  35. 

The  eolation  of  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  only  nnimportant,  bet 
impossible ;  and  this  leads  me  to  obsenre,  that  no  idea  can  be  more  erro- 
neous than  that  which  supposes  the  dignity  and  fatnre  destiny  of  man,  a* 
an  immortal  being,  to  depend,  of  necessity,  on  the  substance  of  which  ha 
is  made. 

Let  us  allow  to  the  materialist,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  bnia 
is  the  mind,  and  that  medullary  matter  thinks-^ What  then  1     If*  in  fiict, 
it  does  so,  it  must  be  the  best  possible  substance  for  thinking,  jast  beeaose 
the  Creator  selected  it  for  the  purpose,  and  endowed  it  with  this  propsity. 
In  this  argument  the  religious  constantly  forget  that  the  wame  Omnipeteot 
hand  made  the  brain  which  created  the  mind  and  the  universe  itself,  and 
that,  in  the  dedication  of  every  cerebral  convolution  to  its  objects,  be  they 
thinking  or  any  other  process,  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  as  certainly  ererctsed 
as  in  impressing  motion  on  the  planets,  or  infusing  light  and  heat  into  tiie 
sun.     If,  theretore,  de  Jacto,  God  has  made  the  brain  to  think,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  exquisitely  and  perfectly  adapted  for  this  porpose, 
and  that  His  objects  in  creating  man  will  not  be  defeated  on  accooot  of 
His  having  chosen  a  wrong  wbsiance,  out  of  which  to  consticuse  the 
thinking  principle.    But  what  are  his  objects  in  creating  man  ?    This 
brings  us  to  the  jet  of  the  question  at  once.     Mr.  Lawrence,  it  is  said, 
founds  no  moral  doctrine  on  his  opinions  regarding  the  essence  of  the 

*  The  argument  naintaiaed  in  the  text  is  very  ably  stated,  in  a  different 
ibrm,  by  the  author  of  **  Remarks  suggested  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Taylor^t 
letter  to  the  Lord  Provost,  &^c.,  of  Edinburgh,  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Xjogtc  Chair,*'  1836.    **  Philosophers,**  savs  he,  are  now  beginniDg  to 
discover  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  Mind  and  Mattsr,  which  the^f  have  all 
along  assumed  to  he  real  existences,  are  only  the  names,  and  nothing  bmhv 
than  the  nam  as,  of  certain  classifications  of  human  ideas ;  there  being  withia 
the  scope  of  man*s  knowledge  no  such  thing  as  Matter,  independently  of  tte 
different  material  objects  of  human  perception,  or  oi  the  individual  elementaiy 
particles  that  compose  them ;  and  there  being,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
thing  as  Mind,  independently  of  the  different  individual  beings  that  feel,  think, 
and  will.    To  compare,  therefore,  together  Mind  and  Matter,  in  the  obatraei^  as 
antagonist  principles,  having  no  common  property,  as  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians have  alwaya  done,  is  really,  it  appears  to  me,  with  all  deference  tc 
the  opinions  of  the  great  men  who  have  wasted  their  energies  upon  it,  one  of 
the  most  futile  operttioas  in  which  the  mind  of  man  can  m  engajsed,  Uk  it  is 
a  comparison  of  non-entities.   Tliere  are  no  audi  thin|(s  as  extension,  solidity, 
and  resistance,  form,  aise,  colour,  sound,  or  smell,  different  or  separate  from 
the  material  objects  that  exhibit  them ;  and  all  that  can  be  legitimately  pre- 
dicated of  them  is,  that  they  are  attributes,  qualities,  or  properties,  not  of  tiie 
abstract  essence,  or  substance,  called  matter,  but  simply  of  the  particuUr 
stock,  stone,  pigment,  earth,  metal,  or  %b>B  that  is  the  immediate  object  of 
thought.**  P.  10.    **  Thought  and  feeling  are,  equally  with  extension  and  soli- 
dity, qualities  of  conertle  beings,  and  mankind  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other 
than  concrete  beings  that  possess  such  powers.    Reflection,  indeed,  upon 
nonscioosness,  has  brought  thinking  men  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  powen 
vi  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  are  the  attributes,  not  of  their  whole  being 
•tiutscnminateiy,  but  of  their  brain  exclusively ;  but  beyond  this  their  means 
of  inquiry  cannot  carry  them.     It  is  the  concrete  being  lodged  within  the 
skull  (the  concrete  being,  and  not  the  abstraction  called  Mind)  that  feels,  thinks, 
and  wills  ;  but  what  are  the  elements  that  compose  that  concrete  f  and  what 
isjhe  principle  or  mainspring  of  its  activity  T  ars  questions  that  no 
wen,      r».lak 


ttind  1   but  other  materialiats,  who  make  these  opinione  the  foaDdttioii  of 
atheism,  ^wish  as  to  believe  that  the  best  evidence  of  the  Divine  intention 
In  creating  the  human  soul,  is  to  be  found  by  discovering  the  subttance  of 
which  it  is  made ;  and  chey  insinuate  that,  if  it  be  constituted  of  a  very 
refined  and  dignified  material,  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  that  it 
is  intended  for  magnificent  destinies,  while,  if  it  be  coinposed  of  a  rude 
and  vulgar  stuff,  it  must  be  intended  only  to  crawl  on  tnis  filthy  world. 
Here,  however,  sense  and  logic  equally  fail  them ;  for  no  principle  in 
philosophy  is  more  certain  than  that  we  cannot  infer,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  mere  substance  of  anything,  for  what  ends  it  is  fitted.     Exhibit  to  a 
hun^an  being  every  variety  of  imaginable  essence,  and  if  you  allow  htm 
to  know  no  more  of  its-  properties  than  he  can  discover  from  examining 
its  constituent  parts,  he  will  be  utterly  incapable  of  telling  whether  it 
is  calculated  to  endure  for  a  day  or  last  to  eternity.     The  materialist, 
therefore,  is  not  entitled,  even  from  the  supposed  admission  that  medul- 
lary matter  thinks,  to  conclude  that  the  human  being  is  not  imnwrlal 
and  responsible.     The  true  way  of  discovering  for  what  end  man  has 
been  created  is,  to  look  to  the  qualities  with  which  he  has  been  endowed, 
trusting  that  the  substance  of  which  he  is  composed  is  perfectly  suited 
to  the  objects  i>f  his  cre&tion.     Now,  when  we  inquire  into  his  qualities, 
we  find  the  thinking  principle  in  him  to  differ,  not  only  in  degree^  but  in 
kind^  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.     The  latter  have  no  faculty  of 
justice  to  indicate  to  them  that  the  unrestrained  manifestation  of  De- 
structiveness  or  Acquisitiveness  is  wrong ;  they  have  no  sentiment  of 
Veneration  to  prompt  them  to  seek  a  God  whom  they  may  adore  ;  they 
have  no  faculty  of  Hope,  pointing  out  futurity  as  an  object  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  and  contemplation,  and  leading  them- to  expect  a  life  beyond  the 
grave ;  and,  indeed,  several  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which  in 
man  form  the  organs  of  these  sentiments,  appear  not  to  exist  in  the  lower 
animals.    *  Those  organs  also,  which  in  man  serve  to  manifest  the  facuU 
ties  of  Reflection,  are,  in  the  lower  animals,  eminently  deficient,  and  their 
^      understanding,  in  exact  correspondence  with  this  fact,  is  so  limited  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  little  knowledge,  and  to  be  insensible  to  the  comprehen- 
sive design  and  glories  of  creation.      Man,  then,  being  endowed  with 
qualities  which  are  denied  to  the  lower  creatures,  we  are  entitled,  by  a 
I       legitimate  exercise  of  reflectiont  the  subject  being  beyond  the  region  of 
the  external  senses,  to  conclude,  on  principles  truly  philosophic,  that  he  is 
designed  for  another  and  a  higher^destiny  than  is  to  be  allotted  to  them, 
whatever  be  the  essence  of  his  mind. 

These  principles  enable  us  to  dispose  of  an  objection  which  was  long 

ago  stated  by  Dr.  Barclay,  and  has  since  been  repeated  by  many  other 

opponents,  and  yet  is  in  itself  very  absurd.     Dr.  Barclay's  hypothesis  is, 

that  the  mind  fashions  the  organs.     If  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 

substance  of  which  the  mind  is  composed,  it  is  equally  impracticable  to 

tell  whether  the  faculties  determine  the  size  of  tlie  organs,  or  the  organs 

limit  the  power  of  the  faculties.    Some  of  the  difiiculties  with  which  Dr. 

Barclay's  notions  are  beset  are  the  following :  If  the  immaterial  mind 

fashions  the  organs,  then  God  bestows  idiotic  minds,  insane  minds,  stupid 

minds,  and  viciously  disposed  minds  on  different  individuals  ;  and  these 

make  bad  organs :  a  doctrine  which  appears  fully  more  objectionable  than 

the  theory,  that  the  mind  itself,  in  all  individuals,  is  perfect ;  but  that 

the  manifestations  of  its  dispositions  and  powers,  in  this  life,  are  affected 

by  the  state  of  the  organs  with  which  it  is  connected.     On  the  former 

supposition,  human  efforts  can  do  nothing  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 

the  mjnd ;  for  the  immaterial  principle  is  beyond  our  reach,  and,  until  ws 

modi^  it,  no  change  in  the  organs  can  take  place.    On  the  latter  hyp<»> 

thssif ,  we  an  encouraged  wi3i  hopes  of  soccess  to  do  oor  beat ;  for  it 
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MsamM  that  th«  mind  in  all  individuals  is  sound,  and  that  the  iBBperfee- 
tions  lie  in  the  organs,  which  are  subject  to  modification  by  naeans  of 
oropagation  and  exercise.  According  to  this  vtew^  also,  insanitjr  is  not  a 
disease  of  the  immaterial  principle,  but  an  affection  of  the  organa,  which 
may  be  cured  by  medicine.     See  Fhrendogical  Journal,  toI.  ii.,  p.  IISL 

III.  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  INJURIJES  OF  THE  BRAIN  ON 
THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

(bt  dr.  a.  combe.) 

Op  all  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  subversion  of  Phrenology,  do 
one  has  been  more  frequently  or  more  confidently  ur^ed,  than  that  which 
rests  on  the  alleged  fact  of  the  brain  having,  in  various  instances,  beeo 
wounded  or  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  in  any  degree  im- 
peding the  usual  operations  of  mind.    When  narrowly  examined,  however, 
this  objection  proves  at  variance  with  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  it, 
and  completely  demonstrative  of  their  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
science  asainst  which  it  is  directed.     "  The  system  of  Gall  and  Sporz- 
heim,*'  it  is  said,  **  however  ingenious  or  amusing  in  theory  it  may  be,  is 
anmkiUUed  by  the  commonest  reference  to  fact.     Experience  has  shown 
Qs  that  a  man  may  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  hig  intellectual  yaadties, 
although  a  part  of  his  bram  is  destroyed  by  disease.      Portions  of  the 
f  rain,  various  in  situation  and  size,  have  been  found  to  have  been  entirely 
disorganized,  yet  no  single  power  of  the  mind  was  impaired^  even  to  the 
very  day  of  the  patient's  death.     It  would,  be.  difficult  to  find  any  one 
portion  of  the  brain  that  has  not,  in  some  case  or  another,  been  deranged 
in  its  structure,  without  injury  to  the  mind.      Certainly,  of  the  parts 
specified  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  every  one  has,  in  its  turn,  been  found 
wanting,  without  any  deficiency  in  that  intellectual  facukj  which  they 
would  represent  it  thither  to  produce  or  sustain."*    Such  are  the  tptim- 
tna  verba  of  a  learned  and  respectable,  though  prejudiced,  opponent ;  and, 
although  others  might  foe  quoted  who  go  still  farther  than  he  does,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that,  if  the  statements  here  recorded  were  as  clearly  sab- 
stantiated  as  they  were  sweepingly  rgade,  neither  the  system  of  philosophy 
which  we  advocate,  nor  any  other  which  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
the  intervention  of  a  material  instrument  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
mind,  could  possibly  survive  for  a  day. 

At  first  sight  the  foregoing  objection  appears  to  be  highly  plausible  aad 
relevant ;  and,  coming  as  it  generally  does,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  naturally  enough,  are  suf^wsed 
to  be  best  qualified  to  judge,  it  Is  received  by*  many  with  implicit  confi- 
dence,  and  thus  operates  upon  them  with  all  the  force  of  truth  ;  and,  in 
fact,  to  those  who  are  alike  ignorant  of  Anatomy  and  of  Phrenology,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  no  means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  its 
force,  it  does  present  a  very  formidable  aspect.     As,  however,  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  both  these  sciences,  and  who  are  consequently  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  correctly,  the  very  facts  upon  which  the  objections  are 
grounded  seem,  instead  of  invalidating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
new  philosophy,  to  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  demonstrative  of  their 
truth ;  it  may  be  useful  to  state  such  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  itself  u 
shall  enable  even  the  unprofessional  reader  to  determine  how  far  it  ao- 
thorizes  the  inferences  which  have  been  deduced  from  it  by  our  opponents. 
With  this  intention  I  shall  first  make  some  observations  on  the  testimony 
offered  of  the  alleged  integrity  of  all  the  mental  faculties  in  ca^  of 
Mtansive  injury  of  the  brain;  and  then  examine  anatomically  how  farthi 

♦  Kennel  On  Slupticitm,  p.  100. 
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extent,  •ituation,  and  nature  of  the  injaries  rastained  in  the  cases  allo^toi 
to  authorize  us  to  infer  the  partiiil  or  total  destruction  of  any  individual 
phrenological  organ  ;  and,  lastly,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the jpoe* 
sibility  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain  from  noticing  the  enects 
of  its  injuries — a  mode  of  proceeding  lately  recommended  from  high 
authority. 

In  proceeding  to  this  inquiry,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that,  without  a 
single  exception,  all  the  cases  alluded  to  are  related  by  su^cal  authors 
for  purely  professional  purposes,  without  the  remotest  idea  of  their  being 
afterward  founded  on,  to  prove  that  entire  preservation  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties may  coexist  with  extensive  disorganization  of  the  oigan  of  mind ; 
consequently!  ^^  all  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Ferriar*s 
paper,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  and  to  the  48th 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  mentioned 
merely  incidentally,  and  in  very  va^e  and  general  terms,  as  it  was,  in 
reality,  scarcely  attended  to.    For  mstance,  it  is  stated  in  one  case  that 
**  the  senses  were  retained  to  the  last ;''  in  another,  that  "  there  was  no 
loss  of  sensibility  ;"  in  a  third,  that  there  was  **  no  alienation  of  mind  ;" 
and,  in  a  fourth,  that  "the  patient  remained  quite  well.**    The  want  of 
precision,  indeed,  and  the  utter  iiftdequacy  of  the  statements  to  establish 
the  important  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  are  so  palpably  conspicuous, 
%  that  even  the  reviewer  already  alluded  to,  hostile  as  he  is  to  the  doctrines 
of  Phrenology,  expresses  a  "  wish  to  see  cases  more  minute  in  all  their 
details,  and  observed  with  a  view  specially  to  this  physiological  inquiry^ 
substituted  for  those  we  at  present  possess,"*  before  he  ventures  to  pro* 
nounce  an  irrevocable  decree ;  and  if  he  hesitates,  it  would  surely  be  too 
much  to  expect  us  to  pronounce,  upon  testimony  rejected  by  Atm,  a  verdict 
against  ourselves. 

But,  even  supposing  that  these  cases  had  been  observed  with  a  vtew 
specially  to  this  physwlogical  inquiry;  still  this  testimony,  to  be  of  the 
slightest  value  in  establishing  the  point  contended  for,  necessarily  supposes 
two  conditions  or  requisites  in  those  by  whom  they  are  narrated,  which 
were  manifestly  not  possessed,  viz.,  Xst,  A  perfect  krundedge  of  the  nam' 
her  and  nature  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  2<tf|r,  A 
previous  knowledge  of  their  relative  d^ees  of  endowment  and  energy, 
during  health,  in  the  individual  cases  under  consideration. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these^it  is  well  known  that  scarcely  any  two 
metaphysicians  who  make  the  philosophy  of  mind  their  particular  study, 
are  agreed  either  upon  the  number  or  nature  of  the  primitive  mental  powers. 
Much  less,  then,  can  we  expect  the  surgeon,  engaged  in  the  hurry  of  ge- 
neral practice,  to  be  better  informed.     "  Certain  crude  ideas,'*  says  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  his  notice  of  Sir  E.  Hume's  paper  on  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Brain,  "  are  attached  to  the  words  Intellectual  Faculties ;  a 
vague  conjecture  arises  as  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  these  faculties,**} 
How,  then,  I  would  ask,  can  any  one  certify,  even  after  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  retained,  when  he  is 
ignorant  what  these  powers  arel   when  he  is  ignorant,  for  instance, 
whether  the  pn^nsities  of  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  or  Secre- 
tiveness  exist,  and  whether  the  sentiments  of  Veneration,  Hope,  or  Consci- 
entiousness are  primitive  emotions.    The  state  of  these,  and  other  feelings 
tnd  propensities,  proved  by  Phrenology .  to  be  primitive,  is  never  once 
alluded  to  in  the  nistory  of  injuries  of  the  brain  ;  and,  consequently,  for 
anything  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  they,  along  wiUi  their  respective 
organs,  might  have  been  entirely  wanting  in  every  one  of  the  cases  which 
are  advanced  as  instances  of  the  entire  possession  of  the  faculties.     The 
opponents  never  speak  of  any  except  intellectual  faculties ;  and  in  expecting 
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Moil  of  thaie  |)Ower«,  when,  for  insUaee,  it  m  mAf  die  a 
^ottenor  UbM  of  tbe  brain  that  are  diaeased,  th^  diipli^  at  ooeo  tfaair 
own  ignorance  of  the  natine  and  anmber  of  the  pnmitive  Jaeqliiea,  and 
their  neat  profound  ignorance  of  the  doetrinea  which  they  impagn.  If  aj 
injury  oceora  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  lying  under  the  moat  proaaineat 
part  of  the  parietal  bone,  which  the  phrenologiat  atatea  to  be  the  organ  «f 
Cautionaneaa,  and  if  we  be  in  doubt  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fnartioB 
aasigned  to  it,  and  wiah  to  have  our  obaerrationa  con^rmed  or  refaied  hy 
tbe  j^nomena  attending  aoeh  a  eaae,  one  would  naturally  aappooe  that, 
aa  tbe  organs  are  all  double,  we  would  begin  by  obaenring  whether  tbe 
correaponding  portion  of  brain  on  the  opposite  aido  partook  in  the  diser* 
gantaatfon  or  not ;  and  that  we  would  then  proceed  to  investigate  tbe 
atate  of  that  particular  faculty,  of  which  these  parts  constitute  tbeoigUM, 
and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  feeling  of  Cautiousneea  ever  reowBed 
ondiminished,  where,  firom  the  extent  of  the  disease,  it  ou^^t,  acceidiitf 
to  the  natural  lawa  of  the  animal  economy,  to  have  been  either  impairai 
or  entirely  awanting. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  plain  and  eunple  as  it  appears,  ie  not  that 
pursued  by  the  opponents  of  Phrenolosy.  The  opponent  <k»ee  not  csie, 
and  does  not  inquire,  whether  it  is  one  side  only,  or  both  sides,  which  sis 
diseaaed :  he  makea  no  inquiry  about  tbe  presence  or  absence  ef  the 
manifestations  of  the  sentiment  of  Cautiousness ;  he  proceeds  at  once  ts 
the  state  of  the  imteUeetiuU  powers,  with  which,  as  Phrenolc^  naost  dis- 
tinctly teaches,  that  part  of  tne  brain  has  no  direct  connexion ;  and  fiodjog 
none  of  the  faculties  which  he  calls  Attention,  Perception,  Mmmory,  or 
Imagination,  at  all  impaired,  he,  with  great  confidence,  conclodee  that 
the  part  in  question  cannot  be  the  ornn  of  CoMtimuiutM  ;  and  so  sattafied 
is  be  with  his  own  reasoning,  that  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  ridicoh 
those  who  do  not  see  its  cogency  as  clearly  as  he  does  himself.  On  uj 
other  subject  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  looked  iipon  as  proceedisf 
from  a  very  blameable  and  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance ;  but  audi  waa 
once  the  atate  of  the  public  mind,  that,  when  directed  against  Phienolsgf, 
it  was  hailed  almost  universally  as  highly  philosophical  and  satis^toiy. 

Bten  supposing,  however,  that  the  numhw  of  primitive  iacnlties  was 
Ipiown,  still  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  cases  not  observed  with  • 
view  *'  specially  to  this  physiological  inquiry ;"  foV  daily  ezperioDce  proves 
that,  whenever  a  patient  is  able  to  return  a  rational  anawer  to  any  sioiple 
question  about  hia  health,  the  surgeon  and  attendanta,  whose  attention  ie 
not  directed  to  tbe  point,  invariamy  speak  of  him  as  in  full  poy session  of 
all  his  faculties,  although  he  is  as  unable  to  think  or  reason  on  any  ssii- 
ous  subject  with  his  accustomed  energy  and  facility,  aa  a  goaty  or  rbea- 
■Mttic  patient  ia  to  walk  with  hia  accuatomed  vigour.    In  one  aense,  as 
doubt,  the  former  may  be  said  to  be  in  poeaession  of  all  his  fiicultiss,  jaet 
as  the  latter,  merely  becauae  he  can  drag  himself  across  a  room»  may  be 
said  to  possess  the  power  of  mascular  motion ;  but  then  the  power  sf 
szercisinff  the  faculties  may  be,  and  is,  as  much  diminished  in  the  one 
case,  aa  that  of  using  the  muscles  in  the  other.    Even  take  a  convalescent 
from  any  acute  dioeaae,  m  which  thero  has  been  no  particular  affeetioo 
of  tbe  brain,  and  introduce  a  aubject  which  requiras  a  train  of  thiakiiy 
and  concentration  of  mind  to  which,  in  health,  he  ia  fully  equal — so  fu 
from  rataining  his  powera  undiminished,  he  will  soon  be  remmded  of  hie 
enfeebled  state,  by  painful  confusion  in  the  head  and  other  disagreeable 
symptoms.    But  confine  his  attention  to  anything  which  requires  no  eflbrt 
on  his  part,  and  you  benefit  rather  than  harm  him  by  such  ezerciao,  fer 
it  is  than  suited  to  the  diminished  vigour  of  his  mind.    Now,  this  is  jus* 
eisely  the  kind  of  discourse  which  the  judicious  surgeon  permits  to  hie 
petieat,  and  ftom  it  alone  he  forms  his  own  opinion  of  the  state  of  the 
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■kind  ;  and*  therefore,  a penea  m  racha  ttaife  is nnlloniiSy  said  ^  to  t^tum 
his  facttlties,"  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  convalescent,  goaty,  or  rhenmatie 
patient,  if  gently  ezerdaed  by  strolling  about  his  room,  reapt  benefit  and 
strength  ;  bat  suppose  yoa  force  him  to  an  effort  beyond  what  hta  muscu- 
lar energy  is  calculated  to  support,  the  same  bad  emei  is  produced  as  in 
the  caise  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  well  might  this  person  be  said  to  retain  his 
power  of  Tolontary  motion  undiminished,  as  the  other  all  his  force  of 
intellect  unimpaired. 

That  the  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  after  wounds  or  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  mass,  is  really  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  may  easily  be 
shown  from  Dr.  Ferriar^s  paper,  and  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
text  booka  of  the  opponents.     Besides  the  objection  of  extreme  latitude  in 
such  expressions,  as  **  no  loss  of  sensibility,*'  '*  no  loss  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion," dec.,  dec,  when  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  all  the  mental 
faculties,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Ferriar  speaks  of  one  man  as  re- 
taining all  his  faculties  entire,  who,  it  af^iears,  had  laboured  under  hypo- 
chondriasis for  ten  years ;  a  disease  the  very  existence  of  which  implies 
a  morbid  activity  of  some  of  the  mental  feelings,  and  which,  consequently, 
ranks  in  the  list  of  insanities ;  and  of  a  girl  who,  with  evident  symptoms 
of  oppressed  brain,  u  also  said  to  have  retained  herfsculties  :  and  that  the 
reviewer  speaks  of  a  lady  who,  "  the  day  before  her  death,  was  capable 
of  bemff  roused  from  her  stupor^  and  was  then  in  possession  of  all  her 
senses."     But  the  idiot  from  birth,  when  roused  from  his  natural  stupor 
by  the  exaltatk>n  of  a  fever,  appears  sometimes  to  gain  a  considerable 
share  of  intellectual  power,  only  to  be  lost  upon  recovery.    Will  he,  too, 
then,  be  said  to  be  in  full  possession  of  every  faculty,  because  thus  showii 
to  be  susceptible  of  excitation  from  stimuti  1    The  inference  in  the  one 
case  is  certainly  as  logical  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

But,  even  allowing  also  that,  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
number  and  functions  of  ail  the  mental  powers,  we  were  qualified  to  judge 
of  their  presence  or  absence,  it  seems  still  to  be  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that,  before  we  can  affirm  that  a  man  possesses  them  all  unimpttired  under 
disease,  we  muat  have  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  relative  de* 
ffreea  of  endowment  and  energy  in  which  he  possessed  them  when  in 
health.     The  differences  of  intellectual  vigour,  of  temper,  and  of  moral 
dispositions,  between  man  and  man,  are  exceedingly  great.    The  scale 
extends  from  the  lowest  pitch  of  idiocy  up  to  the  highest  endowment  of 
genius ;  and  the  history  of  diseases  informs  us  that  a  man,  whose  facul- 
ties have  suffered  a  great  diminution  of  energy,  may  still  be  able  to  return 
a  rational  answer  to  a  question,  although  his  mind  is  unable  to  fathom  the 
depths  it  penetrated  before.    If,  then,  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  patient 
suffering  from  aii  injury  of  the  brain  is  formed  by  the  side  of  his  sick-bed 
after  the  accident  has  occurred,  what  mesns  do  we  possess  of  knowing 
how  far  his  mental  powers  in  general,  or  any  one  inparticnlar,  have  been 
injured  or  impaired  1.    Even  under  the  most  &vourable  circumstances 
the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  easily  surmountable  ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that  injaries  of  the  head  are  by  far  more  frequent  in  hospital  than  in  pri- 
vate pr^tice,  and  that,  in  the  former,  the  surgeon  has  seldom  seen  the 
patient  before,  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  even  supposing  the  testimony  as 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  faculties  to  be  as  specific  and  precise  as  it  is 
general  and  vague,  still,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  the  surgeon  is 
unfavoufably  situated  for  speakiDg  of  the  comparative  force  of  any  of 
tbem,  seeing  that  this  does  not  form  the  direct  or  usual  object  of  his  in- 

Sairies,  and  that,  although  it  did,  he  must  necesssrily  be  ignorant  of  the 
enee  in  which  they  wwe  manifested  before  the  injury  was  sustained. 
Having  now  shown  that  the  observers  quoted  by  the  opponent  were 
svidently  neither  acquainted,  with  the  nuinber  and  iiiBetiens  of  the  OMintal 
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fcevltiei,  nor  in  poneMion  of  tny  means  of  judging  of  the  actaa]  •%.< 
or  eomparatiTe  diminution  of  any  individual  faculty,  in  cases  of  diseass 
or  wounds  of  the  cerebral  maat,  I  proceed  to  point  out  an  anatomical  re- 
quiaite,  which,  although  as  essential  as  the  other  two,  seems  not  to  have 
been  possessed  in  any  perceptible  degree  by  any  of  those  to  whom  the 
cases  occurred,  or  by  whom  they  are  quoted.     I  aUude  to  knowledge  of 
of  the  ntuation,  form,  and  direction  oi  fibre  of  the  seFenU  or;gans  cf  which 
the  phrenologists  state  the  brain  to  be  a  congeries.     Without  this  know- 
ledge, any  observations  must  manifestly  be  imperfect :  how,  for  instance, 
is  a  man  to  ascertain  that  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  has  been  wounded  or 
destroyed,  if  he  knows  neither  its  local  situation  nor  the  <iirection  io 
which  its  constituent  fibres  run  ?    And  yet  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
the  mind  of  those  upon  whose  authority  the  objection  we  are  nowrefirriag 
is-  so  strenuously  urged :  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  occurred  long  before 
the  organs  were  discovered,  and  the  remaining  tenth  were,  I  believe,  ob- 
served in  ignorance  of  the  discovery,  so  that  all  come  under  one  class. 
If  any  one,  mdeed,  could  prove  that  he  has  found  boih  the  organs  of  Cao- 
tioosness  destroyed,  while  the  corresponding  feeling  was  manifested  as 
powerfully  as  before,  then  he  would  prove  the  operation  of  that  sentimeat 
to  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  that  particular  part  of  the  brain. 
But,  unless  he  knows  accurately  the  situation  of  that  organ  toward  the 
surface,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres  toward'  the  interior,  whether  they 
are  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  and  unless  he  ascertains  the  coadiivm 
of  the  organa  of  both  sides.  How  can  he  venture  to  affirm  that  they  were 
destroyed  either  in  whole  or  in  part  1     We  are  told,  it  is  true,  hy  Mr. 
Rennel,  and  other  opponents,  that  every  individual  part  specified  by  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  has  in  its  turn  been  destroyed,  without  injury  to  the 
faculty  of  which  they  call  it  the  organ  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  such  assertions  rest,  the  same  want  of  precision,  the 
same  inconclusive  vagueness,  will  be  found  to  prevail,  as  in  the  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  mind.     Not  a  single  case  in  point  can  be  produced ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rennel,  as  well  as  the  other  opponents,  sap- 
poses  the  organs  to  be  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  instead  of  ex- 
tending to  its  very  base,  to  the  medulla  oblongata.    They  also,  by  what 
rules  of  logic  I  know  not,  appear  to  think  injury  of  one  organ  sufficieot 
to  destroy  the  function  of  both,  although  they  may  see  the  reverse  ex- 
emplified in  individuals  who  hear  or  see  well  with  one  ear  or  one  eje 
after  that  of  the  opposite  side  has  been  destroyed. 

The  brain  has  been  considered  by  many  physiologists,  and  particularly 
by  those  of  them  who  are  hostile  to  Phrenology,  to  be  a  single  organ, 
every  part  of  which  concurs  in  executing  a  single  function,  viz.,  that  of 
manifesting  the  mind  ^  but  so  far  from  supporting  their  own  conclusions, 
the  cases  referred  to,  if  true,  are  directly  subversive  of  them,  and  leave 
no  choice,  except  between  the  phrenological  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
cerebral  organs,  and  the  notion  that  the  brain,  the  most  delicate,  the  best 
protected,  and  apparently  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  useless  encumbrance,  or  at  most  a  mere  mass  fitted  into  a  case, 
and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  neck,  more  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  of 
preserving  equilibrium,  than  for  any  more  rational  purpose  :  a  conclusion 
which,  however  loeicatly  dedocible  from  their  own  premises,  they  would, 
I  am  satisfied,  be  fully  more  averse  to  admit  than  the  truth  of  Phrenolo^ 
itself.  The  phrenological  doctrine  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  whilh  these 
facts,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  at  all  explicable ;  for  the  momeut  we 
ean  prove,  not  only  that  the  brain  consists  of  two  halves  or  tiemispheres, 
but  that  each  half  is  a  congeries  of  parts  performing  distinct  functions, 
all  difiiculty  disappears,  and  the  phenomena  become  consistent  with  the 
ordmary  laws  of  natvra.     We  then  see  how  one  side  or  one  part  may  be 
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vounded  or  diseased,  without  inrolring  the  fanctioiis  of  the  ofipotite  tide 

ir  of  the  other  parts,  just  as  one  eye  may  be  pat  out  without  deatioying 

lie  'Ainctioii  of  the  other,  and  the  orgao  of  one  aeme^  sight  for  example, 

3e  injured  or  destroyed,  while  the  organs  of  all  the  others  remain  soood. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  wilt  be  evident  that,  before  we  can  expect 

::omplete  loss  of  any  one  faculty,  the  entire  organ  of  both  tides  must  be 

destroyed — a  fact  which  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by  the  objectors. 

For  it  will  be  seen,  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  cases  quoted* 

that  not  a  single  instance  is  recorded  ia  which  this  destruction  of  both 

organs  has  occurred^  tohile  the  alleged  mam/estaiions  existed.     In  almost 

aU  the  cases  the  injury  or  disease  is  expressly  said  to  be  on  one  side 

only  ;  and  where  it  is  on  both,  the  parts  affected  implicate  different  organs. 

But  this  will  be  better  understood  by  an  abstract  of  the  cases  themselves  as 

they  are  recorded  in  the  Manchester  Memoirs  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Re* 

view.     In  perosing  tbem«  I  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  vagueness 

of  the  information  which  they  o&r  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  the  mental 

faculties,  and  also  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  cerebral  injuries. 

Mr.  £arle  relates  the  case  of  a  man  vfhose  sensibility  remained  un- 
affected till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  although  an  abscess  occupied 
nearly  one- third  of  the  right  hemisphere.     Mr.  Abemethy  saw  a  gentle- 
man  who  liyed  for  two  years  in  the  full  possession  of  every  faculty, 
notwithstanding  a  cavity  two  inches  broad  by  one  long  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere.    Another  was  perfectly  sensible  with  an  abscess  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere.    Sir  John  Pringle*  found  an  abscess  in  the  right  hemisphere,  as 
large  as  an  egg,  in  a  patient  **  who  had  never  been  delirioust  nor  altogether 
insenaibU  ;**  and,  in  another,  '*  who  had  never  been  so  insensible  as  not  to 
answer  reasonably  when  spoken  to**  he  found  an  abscess  in  ihe  cerebellum 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.     Dr.  F^ar  says,  that  Dr.  Hunter  found  the 
whole  of'  the  right  hemisphere  destroyed  by  suppuration  in  a  man  who 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.     One  of  Wepfer's  patients  manifested 
no  loss  of  sensibility^  although  a  cyst  was  found  in  the  righi  hemiaphere 
of  the  brain  as  large  as  a  hen's  %g^.    Diemerbroek  saw  a  young  man  who 
received  a  thrust  from  a  sword,  wnich  entered  at  the  eye,  and  passed  up- 
ward through  the  right  ventricle,  as  far  as  the  sagittal  suture.     During 
ten  days  he  "  remained  quite  welly"  with  no  loss  of  sensibility,  of  volun- 
tary motion,  or  of  judgment,  **  cum  sociis  convenienter,  et  bono  cum  judi- 
cio  quacunque  de  re  disserens ;"  after  which  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever. 
Petitt  saw  a  soldier,  shot  through  the  left  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  and  left 
posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  live  forty-three  hours,  whose  faculties  were 
perfect  to  the  last.     Another  man,  mentioned  by  Quesnai  as  seen  by 
Bagien,  received  a  musket-shot  from  below  upward  through  the  right 
anterior  lobe,  who  had  no  bad  symptom  till  the  twelfth  day,  and  ultimately 
,  recovered.     Next  are  mentioned  three  cases ;  in  the  first  of  which  a  ball,* 
m  the  second  the  end  of  a  stiletto,  in  the  third  a  part  of  a  knife,  remained 
in  the  brain  without  inconvenience  for  some  years.     Genga  tells  us  of  a 
man  who,  from  a  blow  on  the  left  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  lost  a  por- 
tion of  brain  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  yet  recovered, '  Petit  saw  a 
man  with  a  corpus  striatum  converted  into  a  matter  like  dregs  of  wine, 
with  no  loss  of  sensibility,  although  one  side  was  paralyzed.     Valsalva 
law  an  old  man  who  was  not  insensible,  with  an  abscess  of  the  righi 
thalamus  opticus  extending  to  the  surface  of  the  brain.     Then  come  some 
cases  of  diseased  pineal  gland  and  cerebellum,  without  loss  of  sensibility. 
The  reviewer  then  speaks  of  a  lady  who  complained  for  a  fortnight  of  an 
affection  of  the  head,  became  comatose,  and  died.     "  The  day  before  her 
death  she  was  capable  of  being  roused  from  her  stupor,  and  was  then  in 
fuU  possession  of  all  her  senses,**    The  left  hemisphere  of  the  csrebsU 
^  DSseases  of  the  Army,  p.  2S9.  f  Mkwdres  ds  PAead^  174a 
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htm  WM  cMivBrtad  into  put.    Next  foUows  a  ease  ham  Ia  Peynmie^ 
Bearlj  aimilary  wiUioot  lasM  of  tensibiUty.     DreUncartias*  aaw  a  sceato* 
BMtoua  tnmoar  as  large  as  the  fist  between  the  cerebram  and  ceiebeUoa^ 
pfodoce  first  blindness,  then  deafeess,  and  at  last  the  abolitian  "  oauuBa 
sensaom  et  fonctioniim  animaliam,  et  necem  ipsam.*'     Dr.  Tjaonf  mes* 
lions  a  case  where  the  Uft  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellana  was  Ibaod 
sphacelated^  and  the  testis  of  that  side  enlarged  and  stonj.     The  patient 
had  been  ill  two  months,  and  for  the  most  part  ratio«iaU     In  the  Mimoira 
dt  PAead.  BayaUf  1703,  Duvemey-  relates  a  ease  of  oKtenaiire  injiiiy, 
wiikiwi  loMM  ofMOuihUity.    The  Chevalier  Colbert  recelTed-  a  blow  from 
a  stone  upon  the  temple,  which  drove  in  the  bonee  forming  tbe  back  pait 
of  «he  oibit,  as  well  as  the  sella  turcica.    The  inferior  portioa  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  cerebellumy  wae  found  broken  down, 
and  partly  in  a  snpporating  state.    He  lived  seven  days,  *<  retaoMd  his 
jodgment  perfectly,  continned  to  perform  ail  his  fanctions,  and  exhibited 
a  surprising  tran^Uity  of  mind  till  his  death."    Ferriar  attaches  little 
importance  to  this  case,  as  coofased.    Oneof  the  most  lemarkabb  cases 
is  that  quoted  by  the  reviewer  from  Plaaque,  and  by  Dr.  Ferviar  iia& 
Iia  Peyronie,  as  having  occurred  to  BiUot.t    A  boy  of  six  years  recemi 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  brow,  which  passed  through  to  the  oe- 
cipot     He  survived  eighteen  days,  and  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  laige 
as  a  nutmeg  daily,  and  .yet  remainti  quite  well  until  within  a  few  hoisi 
of  his  death.    The  portion  of  brain  found  remaining  in  the  skol/  iUd  not 
Mxcted  the  size  of  a  emaU  egg. 

The  reviewer  then  quotes  three  cases  of  hydroc^halua  tnteraas,  or 
water  in  the  head,  which  convince  him  that  seneilnliiy  may  remain  after 
the  whole  brdn  has  been  destroyed. 

Many  of  the  reviewer's  cases  are  taj^en  from  Dr.  Ferriar^e  paper  in  the 
Manchester  Memoirs.     I  shall,  therefore,  select  the  most  interesting  sf 
those  which  he  has  omitted.     Diemerbroek^  quotes  a  case  from  lindaoos, 
of  a  patient  receiving  a  wound  in  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  who  went 
about  as  usual  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  died.     His  surgeon  thrust  a 
probe  into  the  ventricle  every  day,  without  exciting  any  sensation.    He 
saysil  he  saw  a  woman  who  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  the  list, 
from  a  fracture  of  the  right  aide.     She  lived  thirtj-six  days  without  alieoa- 
tion  of  the  mind,  althoogh  paralytic  on  the  opposite  side.     In  the  appendix 
to  Wepfer's  Hiet,  Ag(^et.y  Dr.  Branner  mentions,  a  case  of  a  drunken 
blacksmith,  aged  sixty-four,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  whose  faculties  were 
rather  excited  than  impaired,  although  he  observed,  after  death,  *'  piam 
matrem  aqua  tur^dissimam.    Ablata  dura  metre,  serum  perpetim  exso- 
,  davit  et  effloxit  limpidum.     Uterque  ventnculus  aqua  scatebat  turbida, 
quia  omnes  recessus  et  cerebri  cavitates  hac  inundatm  et  repleta  fueront 
Cerebellum  minime  flaccidum,  sed  sicut  reliquss  cerebri  partes  firmam 
apparuit,"  dtc.     He  was  rather  acute  in  his  intellect  toward  the  end.    Ia 
Peyronie  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  troubled  with  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms  for  ten  years,  whose  faculties  were  never  affected, 
although  the  fourth  ventricle  and  cerebellum  were  found  diseased.    A  girl 
died  in  the  fourth  month  of  an  arthritic  complaint,  with  evident  tymftma 
of  oppressed  Urain^  but  in  perfect  possession  of  her  intellectual  powen, 
although  the  brain  was  sofl  and  water  effused^     Bonnet  saw  a  case, 
where,  after  eleven  days*  illness,,  and,  only  toward  the  end,  occasiooal 
alienation  of  mind,  **  tota  fere  basis  cerebri,  imprimis  cerebellum,  et  et 
pars  meduUs  spinalis  qu«  primis  vertehris  excipitor,  sphaceto  inveats 
aunt  correpte." 

Dr.  Ferriar  concludes  by  quoting  from  Ambrose  Par6  what  he  eonnderi 

•  Addsn.  ad  Wepfer.  Hitt.  Apop.  Obs„  83.  f  PfuL  Trans.,  Nei  _ 

t  Mim.  de  VAcad^  1741.        6  Anat.  lib.  iii.,  n.  637.        N  Pafles  580^1 
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%  most  extraordintrr  caa« ;  bat  Park's  aotboniy  Mmg  Tety  gvMt,  hm 
lbink«  it  merits  confidence.  It  is  that  of  the  Uac  de  Guise^  **  who  WM 
woanded  in  the  head  by  the  tbraat  of  a  laoce,  which  entered  undo"  the 
right  eye  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  neck,  between  the  ear  and 
the  vertebra.  Xhe  steel  remained  in  the  ftrotn,  was  extracted  with  great 
difficulty.  Slid  the  patient  recovered."    Such  are  the  |irincipal  cases. 

The  farther  removed  an  account  is  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
observe  m  ordinary  circamstances,  the  stronj^r  is  the  evidence  required 
before  we  can  believe  it,  and  inversely.    So,  m  the  present  instance,  when 
we  find  almost  all  the  cases  mentioned  consisting  of  very  partial  injury 
of  oiM  side  only  of  the  brain,  with  no  striking  distarbance  of  inteliecit  we 
are  net  disposed  to  be  scmpuloos  in  admitting  them  to  be  true.    We  see 
such  things  occur  in  our  own  day,  and  thev  are,  in  themselves,  sofficiently 
probable  \  seeing  that  the  organs  are  double,  and  that  one  may  be  affected 
without  the  other  participating  in  the  injury ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the 
intellectaal  faculties  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the  brain,  as  to  leave 
nearly-,  wo- thirds  of  the  whole  msM  to  be  destroyed  on  ^^ sides,  withoat 
necessarilv  interfering  with  the  intellect.     But  when  we  come  to  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  boy,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  all  his  brain  excepting 
*"*  about  the  hulk  of  an  egg,''''  and  yet  **  remained  quite  wtU  "  till  within  a 
lew  hours  of  his  death,  we  are  compelled  to  pause^  and  ask  for  strongei 
evidence  than  that  aflbrded  by  a  quotation  at  third  hand  of  a  single  case. 
'Neither  the  reviewer  nor  Dr.  Ferriar  appears  to  have  seen  BiUot*s  own 
account  of  it,  since  each  has  quoted  from  a  different  source ;  and  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  the  original  work,  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
correctly  quoted  by  either.    But  if  one  such  case  could  be  made  out  by 
incontestible  evidence,  it  would  not  only  lay  prostrate  the  whole  fabric  of 
Phrenology,  but  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and  useless  labour  at 
present  spent  in  trying  to  find  out  the  functions  of  aoart  which,  according 
to  this  account,  could  not  possibly  have  any  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  see 
the  whole  body  of  physiologists  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  uses  of  the  brain  with  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  as  if  no 
such  case  had  ever  been  heard  of,  the  only  conchision  which  we  can 
legitimately  draw  is,  that  they,  hostile  as  most  of  them  are  to  Phrenolojgy, 
have  just  as  little  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  details  as  the  phrenologists 
themselves  ;  and  if  they  disregard  the  story  as  unworthy  of  credit,  we 
have  surely,  at  least,  an  equal  right  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  and  to  with- 
hold our  belief.    In  like  manner,  when  we  are  told,  as  in  the  three  cases 
alluded  to  by  the  reviewer,  of  the  faculties  remaining  entire  after  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  brain  by  water,  we  are  entitled  to  require 
evidence  of  no  ordinary  force  before  giving  credit  to  them ;  more  espe- 
cially since  the  late  discoveries  by  Grail  and  Spurzheim  of  the  structure 
of  brain  show  the  fallacy  of  the  appearances  commented  upon  as  indi- 
cating the  absence  of  that  orgxn. 

Out  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  here  quoted  from  different  authors,  eigh^ 
teen  expressly  refer  to  injury  of  ime  side  only.  These  require  no  remarks ; 
for,  graoting  that  none  of  the  faculties  were  lost,  there  still  remained  .the 
souM  organs  of  the  opposite  side  to  execute  the  functions.  Five  more 
expressly  refer  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  eerehtUum  and  jTottrM  ventricle^ 
parts  which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  exercise  of  the  intel^ 
fscAisi  faculties,  which  alone  are  mentioned.  In  two  the  side  is  not 
mentioned.  In  three  more  the  whole  brain  was  extant,  but  altered  in 
appearance ;  and,  lastly,  comes  the  case  far  exeeUence,  in  which  the  brain 
baa  almost  disappeared,  and  which,  if  admitted,  would  undoubtedly  boiy 
Phrfoology  and  its  opponents  in  one  common  niin.  Some  of  these  ds> 
'         IMid  a  few  observations. 

la  Dr.  Bmnner's  case  of  the  drunken  UiMsksmith,  who  died  apoplectiflb 
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the  whirio  of  the  brain  yrtft  sUll  extant  at  his  death ;  bot  a  quantify  of 
water  iiras  foand  effused  upon  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  not  odf 
retained  his  faculties,  bat  was  even  more  acute.  **  Cerebellam  nHnime 
flaccidum,  sed  stent  reliqosB  cerebri  partes  firmnm  apparuit.*'  This  is  tae 
consequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
brain,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  organs,  often  exalts  instead  of  diotiinisiief 
the  funetioa.  Hence  it  proves  nothing  against  as.  The  effbeion  appean 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  apoplexy  and  of  death. 

Id  the  hypochondriacal  patient,  already  referred  to,  even  SDpposing  al 
the  faculties  to  have  been  unimpaired,  the  visible  seat  of  the  disease  wai 
confined  to  the  eere^Uum  and  fourth  ventricle,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
organs  of  the  inteUeehud  powers.     In  Bennetts  case  of  eleren  days'  ifl* 
ness,  with  occasional  alienation  toward  the  end,  where  the  cerebeffmn, 
part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  were 
mortified,  **  sphacelo  invents  sunt  correpts,"  the  part  of  the  base  of  tb« 
brain  is  not  mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in 
favoor  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  facnlties  having  been  psr- 
tially  destroyed :  besides,  there  ia  every  reason  to  believe  the  ephacelos 
not  to  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time,  but  to  have  been  the  imraedi^ 
ate  forerunner  of  death. 

Lastly,  Although  what  Dr.  Ferriar  calls  the  very  extraordinary  case  of 
the  Doc  de  Guise  be  included  in  the  eighteen  cases  of  injury  on  one  side 
only,  it  is  deserving  of  particular  attention.    The  lance  entered  under  the 
right  eye,  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  neck  between  the  ear  and 
vertebns.    The  steel,  it  is  said,  remained  m  the  braittj  was  extracted 
with  difficulty,  and  recovery  followed.     The  state  of  the  facnlties  is  not 
even  mentioned.     In  this  case,  he  says,  the  base  of  the  brain  most  have 
been  extensively  injured.     I  humbly  apprehend,  howerer,  that  the  brain 
was  not  and  could  not  be  touched.     llet  any  one  examine  on  the  living 
or  on  the  dead  subject  the  direction  of  such  a  wound,  and  he  will  instant- 
ly agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  will  then  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  of  extracting  the  steel.     Havbg  seen  it  stated  in  Boyer's  lymii 
des  Mciadiee  Chirurgieales,  that  the  4|^ar  entered  above  the  eye,  I  pro- 
cured the  original  work  of  Ambrose  Pard,  and  found  that  Dr.  Ferriar  was 
right  in  saying  that  it  entered  uftder  the  eye.     But  Pare  never  once  skm- 
tume  either  brain  orfaeutty.     He  says,  <*  The  head  of  the  lance  stuck  so 
fast  as  to  require  a  pair  of  smith's  pincers  for  its  extraction.     Altboogli 
the  violence  of  the  blow  was  so  great,  that  it  could  not  be  without /rso- 
twre  of  the  bonest  a  tearing  and  breaking  of  the  nerves^  veins,  and  arteries, 
and  other  parte,  yet  the  generous  prince,  by  the  favoor  of  God,  recovered." 
P.  235,  lib.  X.     Although  the  state  of  the  faculties  is  not  mentioned  bj 
Dr.  Ferriar,  I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  French  historical  author 
that  the  duke  bore  the  extraction  with  great  fortitude,  and  retained  hit 
faculties  apparently  undiminished,  and  the  above  quotation  accounts  per- 
fectly  for  the  fact ;'  for  it  shows  that  the  brain  was  not  in  the  least  affected, 
the  wound  being  altogether  below  it.     In  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  Col- 
bert also  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  the  eye  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  the  orbit 
knocked  in ;  which  misapprehension  must  have  arisen  from  the  confused 
account  given  by  the  original  author,  Duvemey ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
atone  struck  the  temple,  and  not  the  front  of  the  eye. 

Little  confidence  can,  at  any  time,  be  placed  in  the  history  of  dissection! 
made  only  to  discover  the  cause  of  death,  when  aAerward  applied  to  phy- 
siological purposes.  The  surgeon  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
numerous  dissections,  and  particularly  in  hospital  practice,  made  with  thii 
object  alone  in  view,  knows  well  how  very  general  the  examination  of  the 
diseased  parts  frequently  is,  even  when  seated  in  organs  whose  stroctnrs 
and  funotions  ate  both  known;  and   this  obsenrauoa  natarally  dp^es 
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with  doable  force  to  parts  so  little  known  as  tb<Me  contained  in  thecayity 
of  the  cranium.      The  Edinbargh  Reviewer  himself,  in  speaking  of  some 
parts  (such  as  the  corpus  callosam,  fornix,  dec.,)  which  have  not  been  ex 
presslv  mentioned  as  destroyed,  says,  p.  446,  **  We  believe,  indeed,  that 
severaly  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  were  actually  destroyed  in  the  cases 
we  have  quoted  ;  but  that  they  were  omitted  in  the  detail  of  the  dissec- 
tion, either  from  a  fear  of  being  tedioas,  or  because  the  authors  did  not 
conceive  minuteness  of  description  to  be  an  object  either  of  practical  oi 
'physiologieal  importance.    As  it  is,  however,  instances  are  still  wanting 
in  which  tho  parts  we  have  enumerated  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
destroyed  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  physiologists  to 
this  dreams tance,**  £c.     The  phrenologists,  in  like  manner,  beg  leave 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  puhHc  to  this  circumstance^  that  instances  are 
still  wanting  in  which  any  of  thfir  organs  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  function  to  have  remained  unimpaired. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  have  anatomical  structure  and  minuteness 
of  detail  been  neglected  in  the  history  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  ndndy  that 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  palpable  fact  of  the  organs  being  double  has 
been  overlooked  :  and  not  only  has  no  attention  been  paid  to  the  situation 
of  the  individual  organs  in  examining  the  effects  of  their  injuries  in  rela- 
tion to  Phrenology,  but  it  never  has  once  been  taken  notice  of  by  the 
opponents,  that,  while  they  confine  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  alone  in  all  cases  of  wounded  brain,  the  organs  of  these 
faculties,  in  the  new  system,  constitute  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  cerebral  mass,  and  that  the  other  two-thirds  constitute  the  organs 
of  the  sentiments  and  propensities,  which  are  never  inquired  into,  as  not 
being  conceived  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  brain. 

As  it  appears,  then,  notwithstanding  the  affirmation  of  the  opponents, 
to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  that  injuries  of 
the  brain  may  occur,  without  necessarily  affecting^the  inUUectwdfnicvXixee^ 
I  might,  perhaps,  here  safely  drop  the  subject.     Before  quitting  it,  how- 
ever, we  may  shortly  inauire  how  far  the  cases  referred  to  comcide,  or 
are  compatible,  with  the  doctrines  which  the  opponents  themselves  profess. 
Many  of  them  teach,  for  example,  tluit  the  whole  brain  is  the  organ  of 
mind,  and  that  every  part  of  it  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought.    Now, 
it  seems  to  mc,  that  their  own  cases  are  fatal  to  any  such  theory ;  for,  as 
the  brain  is  subject  to  all  the  ordinary  laws  of  animal  organization,  were 
any  part  of  that  general  organ  injured,  the  function,  even  according  to  their 
own  account,  ought  always  to  be  impaired  in  proportion.     Instead  of 
which,  they  tell  us  that  the  function  which  they  believe  it  Ct>  execute 
does  not  suffer  with  almost  total  destruction  of  the  organ !     No  other  part 
of  the  human  body  is  known  to  retain  its  functions  unimpaired,  amid 
total  or  partial  change,  or  destruction  of  its  structure ;  and,  therefore, 
had  they  not  been  bhnded  by  preconceived  opinions,  they  nyist  have  per- 
ceived that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  brain  being  partially  injured, 
without  any  considerable  derangement  of  intellect,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
that  every  part  of  that  organ  was  not  necessary  to  every  individual  act  of 
mind,  and  that  the  brain  was  not  the  single  organ  they  believed  it  to  be. 
Phrenology,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  organs  and  faculties,  aloYie 
salitiactorily  explains  the  apparent  contradiction,  by  showing  that  the 
state  of  one  organ,  or  part  of  the  brain,  does  not  necessarily  afieet  the 
condition  and  functions  of  the  others ;  and  thus  the  phrenologist,  who 
considers  particular  parts  of  the  brain  to  be  the  organs  of  distinct  mental 
faculties,  may  be  quite  consistent  in  believing  that  one  of  these  organs, 
and  the  faculty  with  which  it  is  connected,  may  be  wounded  and  impaired 
without  necessarily  inducing  any  diminution  cr  alteration  ia  the  fiinctioni 
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of  ikt  4itlMfi ;  mmI  m  h*  thinks  it  pr»Ted«  tbat^  two-ihiids  of  the  bram 
coottiivte  the  or^ani  of  the  propennties  and  sentiments,  he  may  stil]  bf 
quite  consistent  in  believing  that  Urge  portions  of  these  two-thirdsy  evei 
on  both  sides,  may  be  injured  without  necessarily  distarbin^,  in  any  higk 
decree,  the  inielleeltuU  operations  carried  on  by  the  remaining  sound  thi^ 
which  be  has  previously  ascertained  to  constitute  the  organs  of  the  tnid- 
UUumI  faculties.     But  the  opponent,  who  believes  in  the  nmfy  of  the 
faiain,  is  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  can  no  more  account  for  the 
intellect  continuing  unimpaired,  after  the  destruction  of  any  pariv  than  ht 
could  for  sight  remainin^^  unaffected  by  disease  or  destraction  of  the  eye. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  consistency  of  those  philosophers  who^ 
like  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  one  page  sravely  doubt  whether  the  brain  has  not  bees 
altogether  destroyed,  without  loss  of  mental  faculties  ;  and  yet  in  anothei 
decure  that  they  consider,  as  he  does,  **'  these  medical  facu  as  aloiosf 
demonstrating  tlwt  the  brain  is  the  in»trumeni,  not  the  cause,  of  the  lea* 
soniog  powers  1"    We,  too,  consider  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  the 
mental  faculties ;  but  we  are  not  so  inconsistent  as  to  soppose  that  it  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties,  whetbsi 
that  instrument  be  a  whole  or  a  broken  one,  or  have  even  altogether  ceased 
to  exist.     We  farther  consider  that  Phrenology,  so  far  from  havii^  any- 
thing to  fear  from  these  **  medical  facts,*'  derives  additional  confimiatioD 
from  them,  since  it  is  upon  phrenological  principles  alone  that  they  are 
either  explicable  or  consistent  with  any  of  the  known  laws  of  natore.     It 
is  in  such  circumstances  that  the  new  science  rises  so  far  superior  to  any 
theory  of  the  mind  hitherto  invented ;  and  it  can  only  be  from  its  being 
founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth,  that  it  is  ever  so  beautifolly  and  simply 
consistent  with  the  observed  phenomena  of  mind,  alike  in  a  state  of  health 
and  of  disease. 

I  proceed,  before  concluding  the  subject,  (being  in  some  measure  con- 
nected  with  the  present  essay,)  to  make  a  few  observations  on  a  mode  of 
investigating  the  functions  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  proposed 
by  that  excellent  surgeon,  Sir  £.  Home,*  and  differing  widely  from  that 
in  use  among  the  phrenologists.  "  The  various  attempts,'*  says  he,  '<  which 
have  been  made  to  procure  accurate  information  respecting  the  functioor 
that  belong  to  individual  portions  of  the  human  brain  having  been  attended 
with  Tory  little  success,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  were  anatomical  sor- 
geons  to  collect,  in  one  view,  all  the  appearances  they  had  met  with  in 
cases  of  injury  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  effects  that  such  injoriesprodoeed 
upon  its  functions,  a  body  of  evidence  might  be  formed,  that  would  mate 
rially  advance  this  highly  important  investigation." 

As  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most  pro- 
mising and  philosophical  that  has  yet  been  tried,  and  as  such  is  recommended 
by  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  it  is  really 
able  to  effect.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  original  discovery,  although  it  may  be  usefully  employed  to  procore 
additional  information,  after  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain  haye  been  asceruined  by  other  means. 

The  defects  of  this  mode  of  investigation  are,  Ut,  That,  so  long  as  we 
remain  unacquainted  with  the  situation  and  limits  of  |he  different  cerebral 
organs,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  whether,  in  any  given  case, 
one  only,  or  several,  are  implicated  ;  and  also,  whether  the  destractioa 
of  any  own  is  partial  or  complete. 

Sd^y,  That,  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  number  and  fonctioDS 

of  the  mental  faculties,  snd  of  the  effects  of  their  various  combinations  with 

each  other,  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  decide,  in  any  case,  what  parti. 

euUr  faculty  or  quality  of  mind  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed.    Soms 

•  Rhih$apkieai  TtmumcHmu  for  1814,  p.  469. 
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focnlties,  for  ipstance^  reqnira  the  presence  of  such  ezterzial  objects  foi 
their  operation  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  chambers  of  jhe  sick  or  in 
\he  wanis  of  an  hospital ;  and»  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  power  jnay 
be  altogether  destroyed,  and  yet  its  absence  may  not  even  be  suspected 
by  the  surgeon  or  his  attendants,  who  never  were  aware  of  its  existence 
as  an  independent  faculty,  even  when  the  brain  was  eatire. 

3<2/y,  That  the  complex  and  delicate*  structure  of  the  brain  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  injure  or  destroy  one  part,  with* 
out  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  functions  which  they  perform,  partici« 
pating  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.     Thus,  Professor  Rolando,  of  Tuhn, 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  in  speaking  of  mutilations  which  be  had  performed  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  functions  of  a  particular  part  of  that  organ  in  the 
\ower  aninaals,  complains  of  this  as  an  almost  unsurmountable  obstacle. 
*'  I  have  made,"  says  he,  ''innumerable  experiments  to  discover  the  results 
of  injuries  done  to  the  bigeminal  tubercles,  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  optic  thalami,  but  I  have  rarely  obtained  eoimttent  results ; 
which  is  not  surprising,  if  we  connder  the  peculiar  interlacing  of  the 
nameroQs  medullary  fibres  which  meet  in  these  parts ;  for,  as  it  is  extreme* 
\y  difficult  to  know  what  bundles  of  fibres  have  been  affected  in  these 
operations,  we  cannot  draw  clear  and  precise  conclusions  where  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  result."    If  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  mutilations 
perforoaed  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  wounding  otlwr  parts,  and  under 
every  advantage  which  an  acquaintance  with  anatomy  can  afford,  it  cer« 
tainly  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  injuries,  the  results  of  accidental  and 
unguided  violence. 

Lastly,  That,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  wound,  we  are  never  certain 
of  the  precise  extent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  brain ;  and,  consequently, 
can  never  positively  refer  the  phenomena  to  an  affection  of  any  particulai 
part,  and  of  it  alone.  One  injury,  for  instance,  apparently  of  the  very 
slightest  nature,  often  produces  the  most  serious  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  disturbance  of  the  whole  mind  ;  while  another,  in  appearance  much 
more  severe,  is  productive  of  little  inconvenience.  In  the  former  the 
effects  of  the  violence  seem  to  extend  either  immediately  or  from  sym* 
pathy  over  the  whole  brain,  or,  at  least,  much  farther  than  its  external  or 
visible  seat ;  while  in  the  latter  the  affection  is  more  strictly  of  a  local 
nature ;  and  thus  the  results  obtained  in  one  case  are  often  entirely  nega* 
tived  by  those  obtained  in  another. 

In  accordance  with,  and  in  corroboration  of,  the  opinion  which  I  have 

here  ventured  to  express,  as  to  the  total  inadequacy  of  this  mode  of  inves* 

tigation  for  the  purposes  of  origmal  discovery,  I  would  ask  no  t>etter  au* 

thority  than  Sir  £.  Home  himself.    For  although,  for  the  sake  of  greater 

accuracy,  he  confines  himself  to  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own 

immediate  notice,  and  although  these  must  have  been  observed  with  a 

view  specially  to  this  inquiry,  yet  his  own  essay  on  this  subject  affords 

the  most  convincing  proof  and  apposite  illustration  of  all  the  defects  of 

the  mode  which  it  is  written  to  recommend.    The  first  things,  for  example, 

that  strike  the  reader  on  referring  to  it  are,  Ist,  That,  out  of  the  ten 

classes  into  which  the  eases  are  purposely  divided  by  Sir  Evejard,  no  less 

than  scten  (1.  Undue  pressure  of  water  on  the  brain,  2.  Concussion  of 

the  brain,  3.  Preternaturally  dilated  or  diseased  bloodvessels  of  the  brain, 

4.  Extravasated  blood,  5.  Formation  of  pus,  6.  Depression  or  thickening 

of  parts  of  the  skuU,  7.  Pressure  from  tumours)  resolve  themselves  into 

affections,  in  which  the  totality  of  the  brain  is,  in  some  way  or  another, 

concerned ;  2d,  That  in  one  (viz.,  8.  Injury  (if  the  medulla  spinalis)  the 

entire  brain  u  unafected ;  and,  2dly,  That  in  two  only  (9.  Injmy  to  the 

sttbttance  of  the  brain  *,  and,  10.  Alternation  of  structure)  is  the  affection 
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genei-ally  confined  to  indwUual  portions  of  that  organ  ;  allhoagh  in  vey 
many  instances,  even  in  these  two  classes,  it  extends  over  the  whole  brain. 
From  his  own  statement,  then,  the  reader  would  natarally  antidpite  a 
ffriorif  that  the  effects  resulting  from  most  of  these  injuries  would  be  sock 
as  are  known  to  indicate  derangement,  not  of  one,  or  of  several,  hot  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  brain ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  could  not,  by  ai^ 
possibiUty,  lead  to  the  discovery- wished  for,  of  the  functione  of  its  vidi- 
tidual  portions.    Accordingly,  Sir  Everard  himself  informs  ns  that  the 
effects  produced  were,  detiriumj  convuUiotUf  eomOt  apopUxjf,  siehuu, 
toaiching,  and  the  like,  and  not  lesion  of  any  particular  faculty  or  of  aor 
individual  function.     In  one  or  two  instances,  indeed,  the  state  of  the 
memory  and  of  the  external  senses  is  mentioned,  but  without  being  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  specific  injury.    The  reviewer  himself,  with  every 
wish  to  be  pleased  with  Sir  Everard's  method,  ia  constrained  to  say,  that 
the  results  obtained  in  this  manner  are  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
they  **■  serve  only  to  confirm  what  had  already  perhaps  been  sufficientlj 
made  out  by  the  authors  we  have  named  ;  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  sort  df 
uniformity  either  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany 
diseases  of  the  brain."    And  in  this  sentiment  I  cordially  concur  with 
him,  in  so  far  as  regards  violent  injuries. 

To  render  the  results  obtained,  either  from  observing  the  effects  ol 
cerebral  injuries  in  man,  or  from  the  performance  of  mutilations  open  the 
brains  of  animals,  at  all  valuable  in  illustrating  the  cerebral  physioiogy,  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
faculties  which  they  subserve,  has  been  already  shown  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  ;  and  if  we  suppose  these  to  have  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  other  means,  then  the  facility  of  making  interesting  and  precise 
physiological  and  pathological  observations  is  so  greatly  increascKl,  that 
much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained,  especially  in  some  individoal 
cases,  in  the  last-mentioned  two  classes  of  Sir  E.  Home.  Bat  without 
this  preliminary  knowledge  to  guide  ns  in  our  observations,  it  is  obvious 
that  nothing  precise  or  practical  can  be  got  at. 

If  an  injury  of  the  cerebellum,  for  example,  or  of  part  of  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  occurs  to  a  philosopher,  who  is  firmly  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  "  that  the  whole  brain  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought,**  and 
that  no  part  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the  manifestations  of  any  of  the  pro- 
pensities or  sentiments,  what  inference  can  he  draw  as  to  the  function, 
upon  finding  no  intollectual  faculty  with  which  he  is  acquainted  impaired 
or  wanting  1  He  cannot  consistently  investigate  the  state  of  the  prq>en- 
sities,  and  refer  any  irregularities  among  them  to  the  injury  sustained ; 
because  these  are  not  intellectual  faculties,  and,  according  to  turn,  have  no 
connexion  with  the  brain.  He  remains  of  necessity  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  But  let  snch  a  case  occur  to  a  phrenologist,  or  to  him  who  has 
ascertained,  by  previous  observation,  the  uses  of  the  part,  it  is  evident  that, 
although  he  could  not,  any  more  than  the  philosopher,  infer  the  function 
from  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  alone,  yet,  having  discovered  it 
by  other  means,  he  comes  to  the  injury  fully  competent  to  judge  whether 
his  former  observations  are  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  phenomena  now 
before  him.  It  is  only  when  in  possession  of  this  previous  quabfication 
that  we  can  derive  any  advantage  from  such  cases  in  increasing  oar 
knowledge  of  mind. 

That  the  philosopher,  with  su<^  viewS)  could  never  have  been  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  connexion  between  certain  parts  of  the  brain  snd  the 
propensities  and  sentiments,  by  the  mere  observation  of  their  injuries,  is 
proved  by  wounds  of  these  parts  having  been  actually  attended  with 
symptoms  corresponding  to  their  phrenological  functions,  and  neither  him 
nor  the  anatomical  surgeon  having  drawn  any  such  inference.     Weondi 
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and  diseases  of  the  cerebellam,  for  instance,  have  forced  themselves  upon 
their  notice,  where  the  sexual  propensity  was  extinguished  by  loss  of  sub- 
stance,  or  preternaturally  excited  by  the  subsequent  inflammatory  action ; 
and  yet  no  oue  drew  the  inference  that  the  cerebellum  was  the  organ  of 
Amativeness.*    The  temper  and  moral  sentiments  have  also  been  entirely 
changed,  in  consequence  of  certain  injuries  of  the  brain,  while  the  intel- 
lect  remained  unimpaired;   and  no  one  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
parts  affected  were  the  organs  of  these  sentiments.     Nor  would  they  have 
been  warranted  in  doing  so,  because  instances  of  injury  confined  so 
entirely  to  one  part  as  to  afifecs  its  function,  without  having  any  influence 
upon  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  so  rare,  in  comparison  to  those 
of  an  opposite  kind,  that  no  just  mferences  can  be  drawn  from  them  alone ; 
although,  combined  with  other  evidence,  they  are  highly  important. 


CONCLUSION 

(to  ths  second  edition.) 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  it  is  observed,  that,  **  in  surveying 
the  philosophy  of  man  as  at  present  exhibited  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
philosophers,  we  perceive, /r«/,  That  no  account  is  given  of  the  influence 
of  the  material  organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers ;  that 
the  progress  of  the  mind  from  youth  to  age,  and  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 
dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  are  left  unexplained  or  unaccounted  for ; 
secondly,  That  the  existence  and  functions  of  some  of  the  most  important 
primitive  faculties  are  still  in  dispute ;  and,  thirdly.  That  no  light  what- 
ever has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  combinations  of  the 
primitive  powers  in  different  degrees  of  relative  proportion.    It  is,  with 
great  truth,  therefore,  that  Monsieur  De  Bonald,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
observes,  that  **  diversity  of  doctrine  has  increased,  from  age  to  age,  with 
the  number  of  masters  and  with  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe, 
which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with  philosophical  works,  and 
which  reckons  up  almost  asv^any  philosophers  as  writers  ;  poor  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  riches,  and  uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides, 
which  road  it  should  follow ;  Europe,  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  lights 
of  the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in  expectation." 

May  I  hope  that  Phrenology  will  now  appear  to  the  attentive  reader 
calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency  here  pointed  out,  and  to  furnish  Europe, 
at  last,  with  the  rhilosophy  so  long  in  expectation  1 

Hitherto  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gall  have  been  little  known  to  the  British 
public,  except  through  the  medium  of  hostile  reviews  ;  and  the  most  un- 
measured ridicule  and  abuse  have  been  poured  oat  against  them,  as  if  they 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  century  in  which  they  w^re  produced :  his  fellow- 
labourer.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  has  sustained  an  equal  share  of  this  unmerited 
storm.  In  preparing  the  present  volume  for  the  press,  I  have  drawn 
largely  from  the  works  of  both  of  these  founders  of  the  science  ;  in  inany 
instances  I  have  compared  their  statements  of  fact  with  nature,  sifted 
their  arguments,  and  weighed  deliberately  their  conclusions  ;  and  I  now 
feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  state,  that  the  present  generation  has,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  reacted,  in  their  cases,  the  scenes  which  have  attached 
so  deep  a  stigma  to  the  ages  of  GaUleo  and  Harvey.     The  discoveries  of 

^  Wepferus's  HittoruB  ApopUetieonon,  edit.  1724,  p.  487.    Magendie's 
Jmnud  de  Phyiologie  for  Apru  and  August,  1822 ;  also  Medical  Repontory^ 
vol  xviii.,  pp.  268-358.— Larrey's  Menuriree  de  Chirurgie  MUiiain  «t  dm 
fegeu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150 ;  vol.  iii„  p.  262. 
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the  reTolotion  of  the  glohe  and  the  circnlation  of  the  blood  ^rere  splendid 
displays  of  genius,  interesting  and  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  hnt  their  resnltj^ 
compared  with  the  consequences  which  must  inevitablf  foUow^  from  Dr. 
GalFs  discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  (embncing,  as  it  does,  thf 
true  theory  of  the  animal,  moral,  and  intellectnal  constitatien  of  ram,) 
sink  into  relative  insignificance.     Looking  forward  to  the  time  when  tfai 
real  nature  and  ultimate  effects  of  Dr.  6all*s  discoTery  shall  be  follj 
recognised,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  posterity  will  manifest  as  eagirt 
a  desire  to  render  honour  to  his  memory,  as  his  contemporaries  bare  shewn 
to  treat  himself  with  indignity  and 'contempt.     If  the  present  work  sbsli 
tend  in  any  degree  to  rouse  the  public  attention  to  his  merits,  and  to  excite 
the  philosophers  of  England  to  do  him  justice  ere  he  die,  it  will  aceooi- 
plish  one  great  end  of  its  publication.     Let  them  at  last  lay  aside  the 
prejudice  which  has  so.  long  kept  them  back  from  lookingr  with  their  own 
eyes  into  his  works,  and  from  appealing,  with  the  li|rfats  which  he  affords, 
to  Nature,  as  the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  ments  of  his  pretensions. 
If  they  will  examine,  they  will  find  that  a  fortunate  thought  opened  op  to 
him  a  vast  region  of  discovery,  and  that  he  has  displayed  gigantic  powers 
in  nrosecnting  it  to  its  results ;  that,  instead  of  being  an  ignorant  preteodcr 
to  knowledge,  he  is  a  man  of  profound  and  solid  erudition  ;  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  reckless  theorist,  he  is  the  most  stubborn  adherent  to  fact 
that  has  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  the  annals  of  inductive  philosopby ; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  a  weak   onderstamfiog  and 
bewildered  imagination,  he  manifests  an  intellect  at  once  profomid,  regu- 
lated,  and  comprehensive. 

Dr.  Spunheim*s  works  and  lectures  have  rendered  him  better  known  in 
this  country,  and  the  force  of  truth  has  for  some  years  been  operating  in 
his  favour.     No  reviewer  would  now  reckon  it  creditable  to  use  the  tenna 
so  unceremoniously  applied  to  him  in  1815 ;  but  a  great  debt  of  respect 
and  gratitude  remains  to  be  paid  by  Britain  and  the  world  to  Dr.  Spoiz- 
heim.     He  is  second  in  fortune  rather  than  in  merit  to  Dr.  Gsll.    Tht 
great  discovery  of  Phrenology  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  latter ;  bat 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  due  the  praise  of  early  appreciating  its  importance, 
and  of  fearlessly  dedicating  his  life  to  the  enlargement  of  its  boundariei 
and  the  dissemination  of  its  principles,  at  a  time  when  neither  honour  nor 
emolument,  but  on  the  contrary  obloquy  and  censure,  were  bestowed  oo 
its  adherents.     In  admiring  the  science  as  it  now  appears,  it  becomes  ai 
to  recollect,  that  we  owe  much  of  its  excellence  and  interest  to  this  lifted 
individual.     He  has  enriched  it  with  the  most  valuable  anatomiciu  dis- 
coveries, ascertained  the  functions  of  several  highly  important  organs,  shed 
over  it  the  lights  of  a  refined  analytic  philosophy,  and  pointed  out  the 
most  important  fields  of  its  application.     With  profound  gratitude  and 
respoct,  therefore,  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  him  for  the  greatest 
gift  which  it  was  possible  for  one  individual  to  confer  on  another — a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

To  my  excellent  friends,  also,  the  Reverend  David  Welsh,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lyon,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  fellow-lalMurers  with 
me  in  Phrenology,  I  owe  many  obligations.  In  availing  myself  freely  of 
the  lights  which  they  have  struck  out,  it  has  been  my  constant  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  source  of  my  information ;  but  if,  amid  the  habitual  in- 
terchange of  ideas  with  which  they  have  honoured  me,  their  discoveries 
have,  in  any  instance,  been  amalgamated  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  their 
authors  forgotten,  I  solicit  their  forgiveness,  assuring  them  that  inadver- 
tency alone  has  been  thecanse  of  any  such  mistakes. 

Bdiwvroh,  October,  18S5. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

Stvoi  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  Dr.  Gall  has  been 
numbered  with  the  deaid.  Like  many  other  benefactors  of  mankind,  he 
has  died  without  his  merits  being  acknowledged,  or  his  discoveries  re* 
iwarded,  by  the  *'  great  in  literature  and  science*'  of  his  own  age ;  but  he 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  having  presented  to  the  world  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  that  ever  giiced  the  annals  of  philosophy,  and 
enjoyed  the  delight  of  having  opened  up  to  mankind  a  career  of  improve- 
ment, physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to  which  the  boldest  imaffinattoa 
can  at  present  prescribe  no  limits.  This  appears  to  be  the  reward  which 
Providence  assigns  to  men  eminently  gifted  with  intellectual  superiority ; 
»nd  we  may  presume  that  it  is  wisely  suited  to  their  nature.  A  great  duty 
iremains  for  posterity  to  perform  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Gall,  and  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  amply  discharged. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  renew,  after  five  years*  additional 
experience,  the  acknowledgment  of  my  highest  ^tiUide  and  esteem  for 
Dr.  Spurzheim ;  and  to  express  my  earnest  wish  that  Britain  may,  by 
suitable  encouragement,  retain  him  permanently  ^  herself. 

Edinbukoh,  October,  1830. 


POSTSOHIPT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

It  is  painful  in  no  ordinaty  deg^ree  now  to  speak  of  Dr.  Spursheim 
in  the  past  tense  ;  but,  since  the  tmrd  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  he 
too  has  been  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  died  at  Boston,  U.  S.,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  1832,  while  zealously  engaged  in  communicatmg  the 
invaluable  truths  of  Phrenology  to  a  people  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
^e  doctrine,  and  of  the  man  who  came  among  them  to  teach  it.  The 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  of  the  United  States  generally,  justly  appreciated 
the  talents  and  moral  worth  of  this  most  excellent  philosopher.  They 
honoured  him  while  alive,  gave  him  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  a  beau* 
tifully  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory  in  Auburn  Cemetery.  In 
expressing  my  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  loss,  I  render  a  sincere  tribute  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  received 
him,  and  the  honour  with  which  they  ep«hr***M  his  mortai  remains. 

Ebinbukgh,  Zist  October^  1636. 
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No.  I. 

Text,  page  33.  - 

Ttu  Bfwi  tiu  OrgM  of  the  Mind. 

A  TKBT  Striking  aKument  in  faToar  of  the  doctrine  that  the  brain  is  tlM  ofgai 
of  the  mind,  is  founa  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  changes  of  character 
have  been  produced  by  injuries  inflicted  on  the  head.    In  this  way  the  actios 
of  the  brain  is  sometimes  so  much  ahered,  that  high  talents  are  subsequently 
displayed  where  mediocrity,  or  even  extreme  dulness,  existed  before ;  u  other 
instances  the  temper  from  being  mild  and  amiable  becomes  irritable  and  con- 
tentious ;  while  in  others,  again,  it  occasionally  happens,  in  consequence  of 
the  effect  of  the  injury  being  to  depress  instead  of  endt  the  tone  of  the  brain, 
that  talents  formerly  enjoyed  are  obscured  or  lost.    Dr.  Gall  refers  to  s  case 
reported  by  Hildanua,  of  a  boy  ten  years  old,  a  portion  of  whose  skull  was 
accidentally  driven  in ;  nothing  was^one  to  remedy  the  injury,  and  the  boy, 
who  had  previously  given  promise  of  excellent  parts,  became  altogether  stu- 
pid, and  in  that  condition  died  at  the  age  of  for^.    He  adds  a  sinoilar  case 
of  a  lad  whose  intellectual  vivacity  was  destroyed  bv  cerebral  disease  accom- 
panied with  fever.* — ^The  aeronaut  Blanchardhad  the  misfortune  to  fall  umm 
his  head,  and  thenceforward  his  mental  powers  were  evidently  feeble  ;  sfter 
death  Dr.  Gall  found  his  brain  diseased.!— A  lady  of  distinguished  taienifeU 
and  wounded  the  back  of  her  head ;  from  this  time  she  was  subject  to  periodi- 
cal fits  of  madness,  and  gradually  lost  her  intellectoal  brilliancy. — A  man 
whom  Dr.  Gall  saw  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  had  his  fion- 
tsl  bone  fractured  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  in  consequence  became  liable 
to  periodical  fits  of  fury. — In  another,  residing  at  Weil,  near  Stol^ard,  a 
portion  of  the  skull  was  depressed  by  a  bbw  from  a  stone  ;  before  tiiis  seci 
sent  he  bore  the  reputation  ofa  peaceful  citisen,  but  after  recovery  his  iiiende 
were  surprised  to  nnd  his  character  entirely  changed ;  though  fonnerly  lo 
mild  and  good-natured,  he  was  now  a  troublesome  brawler.    l>r.  Gall  pre 
served  bis  skull,  wltich  is  thick  and  verr  dense,  thus  showing  how  much  Um 
brain  had  been  affected4 — Father  Mabillon  had  a  very  limited  capacity  in 
early  youth,  insomuch  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  coidd  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  hardly  even  speak.    In  consequence  of  a  fall,  it  became  necessaiy 
to  trepan  his  skull :  dunng  his  convalescence  a  copy  of  Euclid  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  made  rapid  prosress  in  the  study  of  mathematics.^~->Dr.  Gdl 
mentions  also  the  case  of  a  laa  who,  up  to  his  thirteenth  year,  was  incorrigi- 
blv  dull ;  having  fallen  from  a  staircase  and  wounded  his  head,  he  afterwara, 
when  cured,  pursued  his  studies  with  distinguished  success. — Another  youiu 
man,  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was  equally  unpromising,  but  feU 
from  a  stair  in  Copenhagen,  and  subsequently  manifested  great  vigour  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.    Nor  was  this  the  full  extent  of  the  change.    Before  the 
accident  his  moral  character  was  unexceptionable ;  but  latterly  it  became  so 
bad,  as  to  deprive  him  of  an  important  situation,  and  ultimately  to  oonsigo 
him  to  prison. — Gretry  tells  of  himself  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  musical  genius  to  a  violent  blow  inflicted  on  his  head  by  a  falling  beMu 
of  wood. — Haller  speaks  of  an  idiot  who,  having  been  seriously  wounded  on 
the  head,  manifested  intelligence  while  the  injury  was  unhealed,  but  relapsed 
into  imbecility  ss  soon  as  the  core  wss  complete.!} — Dr.  Caldwell  mentioas 
the  case  of  a  mechanic,  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  whose  intellectual  powers 
were  greatly  augmented  by  **  an  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain  resulting 
from  a  mechanical  injury."    A  similar  change,  he  adds,  '*  took  place  m  oae 
of  the  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Priestley.    A  fracture  of  the  skull,  produced  by« 
fall  from  a  two-story  window,  improved  not  a  little  the  character  of  his  intei* 
lect    For  a  knowledge  of  this  fiict  I  am  indebted  to  the  doctor  himself."f — 

♦  Gall,  ii.,  172.  t  lb.,  p.  173. 

1  Gall,  ii.,  174.  ^  lb.,  p.  176.  Q  lb.,  i.,  215,  216 ;  ▼.,  laa 

%  Caldweirs  BUmmU  ofPhnrnthgy,  2d  edit.,  pp.  S2, 83. 
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A.  yovmg  m«ii  ivho  bad  received  a  considerable  wound  near  the  temporal  bono 
was  trepanned  by  Acrel.    When  cured,  he  felt  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
steal,  althougb  formerly  no  such  disposition  had  existed :  Acrel  procured  his 
liberation  from  prison  by  attributing  this  troublesome  inclination  to  the 
effects  of  tbe  vround.* — There  is  in  Dr.  Gall's  collection  a  cast  of  the  head 
of  a  relative  of  his  own*  whose  brain  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  tile :  before 
tbe  accident  tbis  person  was  good-natured,  pacific,  and  regular  in  his  habits, 
but  afterward  became  eccentric,  quarrelsome,  and  apt  to  fly  into  a  passion 
at  the  slightest  contradiction,  t — Mr.  Hood,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  published  simi< 
lar  cases.     A  man  was  waylaid  and  struck  severely  on  the  head  with  a  pair 
of  tones,  w^bich  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth  into  his  brain  at  the  situa- 
tion of  the  left  organ  of  Cautiousness^;  subsequently  to  this  he  manifested  an 
unusual  degree  of  timidity.    Another  individual  had  his  skull  fractured  by 
falling  froni<^a  stage-coach,  the  iniuiy  extending  over  the  organs  of  Destruc- 
tiveness  and  Combativeness ;  ana  his  temper  in  consequence  became  more 
irritable  than  before. t    Little  is  yet  known  concerning  the  inana«r  in  which 
the  injuries  produced  these  efiiects. 

No.  II. 

Text,  pages  106,  180,  and  238. 

02»;eclions  to  Dr,  SpurzheinCt  CUunfieation  of  the  Mental  Faeulttet. 
By  Robert  Cox, — Abridged  from  the  Phrenological  Journalf  Yol.  x., 
p.  IM. 

£  very  mental  faculty  is  capable  of  acting  in  rarious  forms  ;  in  other  words, 
it  may  exist  in  different  states,  each  giving  rise  to  a  distinct  variety  of  con* 
sciousness — a  distinct  affection  of  the  mind.^    The  sense  of  feeling,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  fundamental  faculties,  but  the  consciousness  resulting 
from  its  activity  is  modified  according  to  the  particular  state  in  which  its 
organs  happen  to  be,  from  the  influence  of  some  external  or  internal  cause. 
Thus,  when  we  hold  our  fingers  near  the  fire,  the  sensation  of  heat  arises, 
and  this  is  one  affection  or  mode  of  action  of  the  faculty.    If  we  prick  the 
skin  with  a  needle,  the  affection  is  that  of  pain  :  tickle  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  sensation  of  itching  follows  :  dip  the  hands  into  melting  snow,  and 
the  sensation  of  cold  in  experienced.    All  these  affections,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  referrible  to  one  faculty  alone  ;  they  are  modes  of  action  of  a  single  power. 
The  affections  or  modes  of  action  of  the  fundamental  powers  are  divided 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim  into  qualitive  and  quantitive  affections ;  that  is  to  say,  first, 
those  which  differ  in  kind,  as  the  sensation  of  heat  differs  from  the  senbations 
of  pain,  cold,  and  itching ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  differ  in  intensity  or 
power.     The  sense  of  taste,  for  example,  is,  like  that  of  feeling,  subject  to 
modifications,  giving  rise  to  different  affections  or  states  of  consciousness. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  taken  into  the  month,  the  affection 
is  that  of  sweetness,  bitterness,  sourness,  acritude,  and  so  on.    These  are 
f{uaUtiv€  affections  of  a  single  faculty— affections  different  in  kind,  and  not 
merely  in  degree.  The  sense  of  smell,  in  like  manner,  is  modified  when  stimu 
lated  bv  different  odoriferous  substances ;  and  that  of  hearing  is  variously 
affected  by  different  sounds,  as  shrill,  grave,  creaking,  and  whistling.    So 
also  the  sentiments  of  pride  and  contempt  are  two  qualitive  affections  of  the 
single  faculty  of  Self-£steem. 

The  quantitive  affections  are  no  other  than  the  qualitive  existing  at  different 
points  m  the  scale  of  intensity,  quantity,  or  power ;  a  single  qualitive  affec* 
lion  often  receiving  different  names,  according  to  its  degree  of  force.  Thus, 
one  general  qualitive  affection  receives  at  various  points  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tensity the  names  of  velleity,  desire,  longing,  and  passion ;  one  seneral  quali- 
tive aflfeotion  of  Acquisitiveness  or  Love  of  Approbation  is  called  at  a  certa  in 
point  pleasure,  at  another  joy,  and  at  a  third  ecstasy ;  while  another  general 

*  Gall,  i.,  450  t  Phren.  Joum.^  vii.,  33.  %  lb.,  ii.,  75,  ef  »eq. 

^  I  employ  the  word  affectum  as  it  is  used  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  solely  ac- 
cording to  Its  etymology,  to  indicate  the  different  states  of  being  affected  of 
the  fundamental  powers.**  See  his  Philosophical  Prvndplee  of  Phrenology^ 
p.  i^  lo  this  article  the  last  (American)  editions  of  Dr.  Spurzheim**  works 
anqooled 
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fttalitire  sffeetion  of  ^e  same  faenUios  is  tenned  on  one  occasicm  pun,  oa 
mnother  grief,  and  oo  a  third  wretehedneas  or  misery.  The  special  qaaliiiTe 
affection  of  Cautionsness  called  feea-  inclodea  the  quantitive  affecdons  of 
wariness,  apprehension,  anxie^,  terror,  and  panic. 

It  happens  with  many  of  the  faculties  that  tbeir  affeetioas  are  of  tm&  kiodf : 
Ul,  an  wcHinatian  or  propensity  to  act  in  a  particular  way  ;  and,  2<ify,  eenaia 
cmottM*  or  sentiments  which  accompany,  but  are  easily  d»tingaishable  fion, 
propensity.  Thus,  one  affection  of  AcquisitiTeness  is  an  inclination  to  take 
possession  of  property  and  to  hoard  it  up,  while  another  is  the  sentiment  of 
Ifreed.  Self-Esteem  is  the  source  of  an  inclination  to  wield  auCheri^,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  emotion  which  its.  name  denotes,  inclading  the  rariona 
quantitive  aff'ections  of  self-satisfaction,  self*reUance,  self-importance,  pride, 
and  OTcrweening  arrogance.  Contempt,  which  is  a  quaHtire  affection  of  the 
same  faculty,  faUs,  like  the  emotion  named  self-esteem,  yrithin  the  second  or 
sentimental  class  of  affieetions.  Upon  the  existence  of  these  turo  kinds  d* 
affections  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  founded  an  important  part  of  his  classificstioa. 

GaU  and  Spurzheim  agree  in  dividing  the  mental  facahies  into  two  gieat 
orders,  ^e  first  comprehending  what  are  termed  the  dispositions,  wiA  the 
second  the  powers  of  the  understanding.    This  division  has  been  recognised, 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  under  the  names  of  soul  and.  spirit,  (faiHC  tf 
Veapntt)  will  and  understanding,  the  moral  and  iniellectual  faculties,  heart 
and  head.    Dr.  Spurzheim  calls  the  former  the/eeUnga  or  i^eeiive  Jaembies  j* 
of  which,  says  be,  "  the  essential  nature  is  to  feel  emotions  ;''t  and  the  latter 
the  intdUctualfacuUiett  whose  "  essential  nature  is  to  procure  knowledge."^ 
To  the  designation  intellectual  faculties  it  appears  impossible  to  object ;  but 
as  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  emotions  are  peculiar  to  the  faculties  called 
affective,  the  use  of  that  term,  as  defined  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  seems  to  be  iia* 
proper.    In  fact,  many  general  emotions  are  modes  of  action  of  the  intellec- 
kual  as  well  as  of  the  affective  powers.    Every  faculty,  without  exception, 
desires ;  and  what  is  desire  but  an  emotion  7    Every  faculrir  experiences 
pleasure  and  pain,  and  are  not  these  emotions  7    Take  the  sense  of  taste  as 
an  example.    This,  being  an  intellectual  faculty,  experiences,  according  to 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  no  emotion ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hoppe,  of  Copenhagen,  has  already 
inquired,  *'  when  we  sit  down,  delighting  in  the  dainties  of  a  well-stored  table, 
is  not  then  the  working  of  the  sense  wholly  affective  ?*'^   I  pro|>ose,  therefore, 
to  define  the  affective  faculties  as  those  of  which  the  essential  nature  is  to 
feel  emotions,  or  inclinations,  or  both,  but  whicli  do  not  procure  knowledge. 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification,  however,  does  not  stop  here.  **  Both  orders 
of  the  cerebral  functions,*'  says  ^e,  "  may  be  subdivided  into  sereral  gener^ 
and  each  genus  into  several  species.  Some  affective  powers  produce  only 
desires,  inclinations,  or  instincts ;  1  denominate  them  by  the  general  title 
propensities.  The  name  propensities^  then,  is  only  applied  to  indicate  internal 
impulses  which  invite  to  certain  actions .  They  correspond  with  the  instincts 
or  instinctive  powers  of  animals.  There  are  other  affective  faculties,**  b» 
continues,  "  which  are  not  confined  to  inclination  alone,  but  have  somethias 
superadded  that  may  be  styled  sentiment,  Self-Esteem,  for  instance,  produces 
a  certain  propensity  to  act ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  feels  another  emotion  or 
affection  which  is  not  merely  propensity."  |i  The  affective  faculties  named 
by  Or.  Spurzheim  propensities^  are  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  In- 
tiabitiveness.  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  Destrtictiveness,  Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness,  and  Constructiveness ;  those  which  he  calls  sentiments  are 
Self-Esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
F/rmness,  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  Marveilousness,  Ideality,  Miithfiilnesa 
iST  Gayness,  and  Imitation. 

To  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  division  of  the  affective  faculties  into  propensitiea,  or 
mere  tendencies  to  certain  modes  of  action — and  sentiments,  which  are  pro- 
pensities with  emotions  superadded — I  offer  no  objection  except  that,  as  will 
be  shown  in  ti^e  seguel,  a  tnird  genus  ought  to  be  introduced.  But  when  the 
claims  of  the  individual  faculties  to  be  ranked  in  one  or  other  of  the  subdivi- 
sions are  narrowly  scrutinized,  I  fear  that  much  inaccuracy  becomes  apparent. 

Judging  from  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  whole  of  the  affective  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  (mly 

•  Phrenology,  p.  131.         f  PhU  Prin,  o/Pkren.,  p.  48.         %  Ihfd.,  p.  52. 
«  P*rm.  Joum,,  ir.,  308.  g  PAremoisgy,  p.  131. 
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U  seem  entitled  to  be  called  «fn/imene«,  taking  that  word  aa  it  is  defined 
by  Dr.  Spurzheim.  These  five  exceptions  I  conceire  to  tie— 1«£,  Construe* 
Civeness,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  mere  inclination  or  tendency  to  fasnion 
or  configurate,  without,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  special  emotion  superadded 
to  it.;  2dlyi  Imitation,  which  is  in  exactly  the  same  predica^nent,  though 
classed  as  a  sentiment  by  Ht.  Spurzheim ;  and,  finally.  Love  of  Approbdtiun, 
Hope,  and  Ideality,  which  appear  to  be  mere  specif  emotions,  superadded 
to  no  propensity  whatever.  Except  these  five,  i  repeat,  the  whole  affective 
iaculties  seem  to  be  propensities,  tendencies,  or  inclinations,  having  emotions 
annexed  to  them.  This  position  it  will  be  proper  to  demonstrate  in  detail. 
In  taking  a  survey  of  the  faculties,  I  shall  notice,  first,  the  sort  of  actions  to 
which  they  give  a  tendency ;  and,  secondly,  the  simpie  affections  or  efflotions 
by  which  that  tendency  is  accompanied. 

Amati  veness  includes  boih  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  particular  way  and  a  con- 
comitant emotion.  The  former  is  the  tendency  to  propagate,  and  inclination 
to  acts  of  dalliance  in  general ;  while  thelatter  is  the  emotion  of  sexual  love. 
This  faculty,  therefore,  falls  within  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  definition  of  a  sentiment. 

Of  Philopro^enitiveitessthe  same  is  true.  The  tendency  is  an  inclination 
to  associate  with  children,  and  the  emotion  is  love  of  young. 

Adhesiveness  is  a  tendency  to  associate  with  our  fellow-creatures  gene- 
rally, and  the  corresponding  emotion  is  love  or  attachment  between  friends. 
This  emotion  never  exists  except  in  combination  with  a  desire  to  be  in  the 
society  of  the  person  beloved. 

The  next  faculty  is  usually  named  Combativeness  ;  but,  for  reasons  else- 
ynhete  published,"  I  conceive  that  Opposiveness  is  a  more  accurate  term. 
The  propensity  is  not  in  all  cases  a  tendency  to  fight,  but  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  oppose.  The  emotion  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  when  this 
tendency  acts,  is  boldness  or  courage. 

Destructiveness  is  a  tendency  to  injure.  The  superadded  emotion  has  no 
name  that  l  am  aware  of.  except  when  high  in  the  scale  of  qnautitive  affec* 
tions.  Ferocity  is  then  the  appellation  which  it  receives.  The  emotion  is 
aa  ingredient  ill  varioas  compound  affections,  such  as  anger,  jealousy,  malice, 
and  envy. 

A limenti veness  may  be  regarded  as  a  propensity  to  eat  and  drink.  Hunger 
and  thirst  are  not  usually  referred  to  this  organ  ;  but  these  seem  to  be  merely 
the  sentiinental  affections  which  accompany  the  desire  to  feed. 

Seoretiveness  is  an  inclination  to  conceal.  The  emotion,  tike  that  of  De- 
structiveness, receives  a  name  only  when  it  is  strong.  Slyness  and  suspicion 
are  emotions  of  this  faculty  in  a  state  of  vigorous  action. 

Acquisitiveness  is  a  tendency  to  acquire  and  board  property.  Cupidity  or 
greed  is  the  emotion  when  it  is  very  powerful. 

Constructi veness  is  a  tendency  to  fashion.  As  alreadjr  observed,  no  spe- 
cial emotion  accompanies  its  activity  ;  so  that  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  & 
propensity  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  sense  of  that  word. 

Seif-£steem  is  the  name  of  the  emotion  arising  from  the  organ  No.  10. 
Self-complacency  is  almost  synonymous  with  it ;  and  pride  is  the  emotion 
higher  in  the  scale  of  quantitive  inactions  of  the  faculty.  The  corresponding 
propensity  is  a  tendency  to  take  the  lead,  to  exercise  authority,  to  attend  to 
self-interest  and  self-gratification,  to  prefer  one*s  self  to  other  people. 

Love  of  Approbation  is  an  emotion  which  assumes  the  name  of  vanity 
when  in  excess,  ft  seems  doubtful  whether  any  propensity  accompanies  it. 
Shame  is  an  affection  of  this  power.  ^ 

Cautiousness  is  the  emotion  of  wariness,  and,  When  powerful,  of  fear. 
The  propensity  is  to  take  precautions  against  danger. 

Benevolence  is  surely  not  less  a  propensity  than  Destructiveness,  and  no 
reason  appears  why  they  should  be  c'assified  differently.  It  is  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  enjoyment  and  diminish  the  miser^r  of  sentient  beings.  The 
emotions  accompanying  this  tendency  are  good  will  and  compassion. 

Veneration  is  a  propensity  to  act  with  deference,  submission,  or  respect 
toward  our  fellow-men — to  obey  those  m  authority,  and  to  worship  the  Su- 
preme Being.  The  emotion  is  well  expressed  by  the  words  veneration  and 
defertnc^  and,  when  in  great  vigour,  is  called  tUvotion, 

*  See  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  iz.,  p.  147. 
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Fimmeu  I  consider  to  be  a  tendency  to  persist  in  oondncty  opinios,  tml 
puipose.    Kesolution  is  the  name  which  its  emetion  receiTes. 

Conscientiousness  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  give  erery  man  his  doe. 
The  emotion  is  the  sentiment  of  justice  ;  and  the  actions  prompted  by  it  are 
honest,  candid,  just. 

Hope  in  a  mere  emotion,  unaccompanied  by  any  propensity.  It  can  bardlj 
be  said  to  give  rise,  except  indirectly,  to  a  tendency  to  act  in  a  specalative 
manner.    Acquisitiveness,  modified  by  the  emotion  of  Hope,  appears  to  do  this. 

With  Ideality  no  propensity  appears  to  be  connected.  There  is  only  the 
lively  emotion  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime. 

Wonder  is  clearly  an  emotion,  but  whether  no  inclination  is  associated  witli 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted.    Is  it  not,  for  example,  a  propensity  to  exaggeraxe .' 

The  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  is  accompanied  by  a  propensity  to  act  comi- 
cally.   Imitation  is  a  mere  propensity,  without  any  special  emotion  whatever. 

1  his  concludes  the  list  of  the  affective  faculties.    If  we  take  the  gnidance 
of  the  principle  by  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  led,  they  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
divided  into  three  genera  instead  of  two — the  first  including  those  faculties 
which  give  rise  to  tendencies  as  well  as  emotions ;  the  second,  those  whicii 
are  tendencies  without  emotions ;  and  the  third,  those  which  are  emotions 
without  tendencies.    In  the  first  genus,  therefore,  we  ought  to  rank  Amative- 
ness,  Phiioprogenitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  Opposiveness,  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Firmness,  Conscientiousness,  Wonder,  and  Mirthfulness  or  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous.    In  the  second  genus — ^that  of  tendencies  without 
emotions — I  would  place  Constructiveness  and  Imitation;  and  in  the  third, 
comprehending  mere  emotions,  the  faculties  of  Hope  and  Ideality,  and  per- 
haps also  Love  of  Approbation.    Such  appears  to  be  the  classification  ofthe 
affective  faculties,  on  Dr.  Spurzheim's  principle,  warranted  by  the  present 
state  of  phrenological  science. 

No  subdivision  of  the  intellectual  powers,  or  those  which  procure  know- 
led($e,  was  made  by  Dr.  Gall;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  minutely  classified 
them.    "  They  may  be  subdivided,"  says  he,  "  into  four  genera.    The  fir^ 
includes  the  functions  of  the  external  senses  and  of  voluntary  motion ;  the 
second,  those  fkculties  which  make  man  and  animals  acquainted  with  exter 
nal  objects  and  their  physical  qualities ;  and  the  third,  the  functions  connect 
ed  witli  the  knowledge  of  relation  between  objects  or  their  qusdities— these 
three  genera  I  name  perceive  faculties :  the  fourth  genus  comprises  the 
faculties  which  act  on  all  the  other  sensations  and  notions,  and  these  I  style 
reflective  faculties."*    Respecting  the  first  and  last  of  these  genera  I  offer  no 
remarks.    The  second  includes  individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Co- 
louring, all  of  which,  except  Individuality,  seem  rightly  classified.    The  ex- 
ception of  Individuality  is  here  made  on  the  ground  that  nothing  but  the 
qualities  of  external  objects  is  perceptible,  and  that  by  these  alone  the 
existence  of  an  object  is  revealed  to  us ;  so  that  Individuality,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  no  quality,  cannot  be  said  to  "  perceive  **  at  all.    Its  essential 
nature  appears  to  be,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  expresses  it,  "  to  produce  the  concm- 
tion  of  being  or  existence,  and  to  know  objects  in  their  individual  capacities.**! 
In  describing  it,  Dr.  Spurzheim  studiously  avoids  the  use  of  the  word  per 
ception ;  he  speaks  only  of  conception,  knowledge,  and  cognition. 

Under  the  third  genus  of  intellectual  faculties — those  "  which  perceive  the 
relations  of  external  objects"— Dr.  Spurzheim  ranges  Locafity,  Order, 
Number,  Eventuality,  Time,  Tune^  and  Language.  In  some  respects  he  is 
here  in  error.  Neither  Eventuality,  Time,  nor  Language  is  cognizant  of 
relations  of  extscnal  objects ;  Tune  perceives  only  relations  of  smtnds ;  and, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge,  Order  is  merely  (what  Dr. 
Spurzheim  calls  it)  a  "  disposition  to  arrange,"  and  desire  to  see  everything 
in  its  proper  place. 

In  his  Philosophical  Principles,  and  Outlines  of  Phrenology,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
inconsistently  comprehends  the  second  and  third  genera  of  the  intellectnal 
faculties  in  one,  which  is  described  as  embracing  the  **  internal  senses  or 
perceptive  faculties  which  procure,  knowledge  of  external  objects,  tbeii 
physical  qualities,  and  various  relations." 

•  Phrendc^,  p.  431.  f  MtfmuU  ifPhrtnOsg^  p.  501 
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No.  III. 

Text,  page  106. 

Names  and  Order  of  (he  Mental  Faculties  adopted  by  Dr.  Gail, 


MO. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
IQ. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 


Fbbnch. 


Instinet  da  la  generation. 
Amour  de  la  prog6niture. 

Attachement,  amiti6. 

fnstinct  de  la  defense   de  soi 

m^me  et  de  sa  propri6t6. 
Instinct  carnassier. 
Ruse,  finesse,  savoir-faire. 

Sentiment  de  la  propri6t6. 
Orgueil,  fiert6,  hauteur. 

Vanity,  ambition,  amour   de  la 

gloire. 
Circonspection,  pr6T<>yance. 


M^moire  des  choses,  m6moire  des 

fatts,  sens  des  choses,  Muca 

bilit^t  perfectibility. 
Sens  des  localit^s,  sens  des  rap 

ports  de  Tespace. 
Memoire  des  personnes,  sens  des 

personnes. 
Sens  des  mots,  sens  des  noms, 

m6moire   des   mots,  memoire 

▼erbale. 
Sens  du  langage  de  parole,  talent|3pracb 

de  la  pbilologie,  dec. 


Zeugun^trieb. 
Jun^enhebe, 
Kmderliebe. 

Itfuth,  Raufsinn. 

Wurgsinn. 

List,    Schlauheit, 

Klugheit. 
Gigenthumsinn. 
Stolz,  Hochmuth, 

Herschsucht. 
Eitelkeit,   Ruhm 

sucht,  £hr|;eitz. 
Bebutsamkeit, 

Vorsicht,    Vor- 

sichtigkeit. 
SachgedoDchtniss, 

ErziehungB* 

Fodhigkeit. 
Ortsinn,  Raum- 

sinn. 
Personen-sinn. 


Senn  des  rapports  des  couleurs, 

talent  de  la  peinture.     * 
Sens  des  rapports  des  tons,  talentiTon 

de  la  musique. 
Sens  des  rapports  des  nombres. 


Sens  de  m6chaniqae,  sens  de  con- 
struction, talent  de  rarchitee- 
ture. 

Sagacity  comparative. 


Esprit  metaphjsiqae,  profondeurlMetaphysisoher- 

d'esprit 
Esprit  caustique,  esprit  de  saillie. 
Talent  poj^tique. 
Bonte,   bienreillance,    douceur, 

compassion,  die. 
Paculte  d*imiter,  roimique* 
Sentiment  religieux. 
Fermet6,  Constance,  per84v6> 

ranee. 


■  m  *ii    ' 


German. 


Wort-GedoBcht- 
niss. 


•For- 
chungs-sinn. 


Farben-sinn. 
sinn. 


Kunst-sinn,  Bau- 
sinn. 

Versleichender- 
scharftinn. 


Tief-sinn. 
Wits. 

Dichter-Geist. 
Gutmoethigkeit, 

Mitleiden,  dec. 


English 

Names  given  by 

De.  Spubzh£im. 


Amativeness. 
Phiipprogeuitive- 

ness. 
Adhesiveness. 
Combativeness. 

Destructiveness. 
Secretiveness. 

Acquisitiveness. 
Self-Esteem. 

Love  of  Approba- 
tion. 
Cautiousness. 


Eventuality    and 
Individuality. 

Locality. 

Form. 

Language. 

Held  by  Dr. 
Spuraheim  to  be 
included  in  the 
last  organ. 

Cebjiiring. 

Tune. 

Number. 

Constructiveness. 

Comparison. 

Causality. 

Wit. 

Ideality. 

Benevolence. 

Imitation. 

Veneration. 

Firmness. 
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NAMES  AND  ORDER  OF  THE  ORGANS, 

ACCORDING  TO  THB   CLASSIFICATIOW  IK  THB   PIB8T  A^n  SBCOHD    M 

OF  T«W  WOKK. 

•     Order  L— FEELINGS. 

Ge{|u«  I. — Pkopkmsities. 

1.  Ammtiveness.  6.  Destructiveness. 

2.  PbiloprogeBitirenesi.  Appetite  for  Food 

3.  ConcenlratirenMS.  7.  Constnictiveness. 

4.  AdfaeiiTeness.  _8.  AequisitiTeness. 
ft.  CombatiTeaess.  9.  Secretiveaoas. 

Genus  II. — Sintimcnti. 
1.  SctUimenU  common  to  Man  and  Lower  AfdmaU. 

10.  Self-Esteem.  12.  Caatiousaess. 

11.  Lore  of  Approbation.  13.  BeaeToleace. 

2.  Seniimtnti  proper  to  Man. 

14.  Veneration.  Wonder. 

15.  Hope.  17.  Conacientioosnesa* 

16.  Ideality.  16.  Firmness. 

Order  II.— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

Genoa  I. — ^Extbrnai.  Sbnsxs. 

Feeling  or  Touch.  Hearing. 

Taste.  Sight. 

Smell. 

Genns  IL— Intbllictual  Facvltibs  which  pbrcbits  Existshoi 

19.  Individuality.  21.  Size. 

Upper  Indiriduality.  22.  Weight. 

Lower  Individuali^.  23.  Ck>loarine* 

20.  Form.  * 

Genus  III. — Intbllbctual  Facultibs  which  pbrcxitb  trs  RM^noRs 

or  BXTBRNAL  OBJSCTS. 

24.  Locality.  27.  Number. 

25.  Order.  28.  Tune. 

26.  Time.  29.  Language. 

Genus  IV. — Rbflbctinp  Faculties. 

30.  Comparison.  32.  Wit. 

31.  Causality.  33.  Imitation. 

No.  ly. 

Text,  page  448. 

DOCUMENTS  laid  he/ore  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glendg^  Setteiary 

for  the  Colonies. 

Representation  sent  by  Sir  Georoe  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  to  the  Rigbt 
Honourable  Lord  Glbnblo,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies— in  reference  to 
convicts  sent  to  New  South  Wales.    February,  1836. 

The  recent  etrositiee  that  have  occurred  in  New  South  Wales  are  proofs 
that  there  is  mismanagement  somewhere,  and  that  caution  is  indispensable 
for  the  future.  But  the  manner  in  which  that  caution  is  to  be  exercised  in- 
volves questions  of  much  importance,  perhaps  of  difficulty.  It  is.  however, 
obvious  that  caution  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  directed  to  the  convicts.  At 
present  they  are  shipped  off,  and  distributed  to  the  settlers,  without  the  hast 
regawi  to  their  character  or  history.  A  man  or  a  woman,  found  guilty  of  an 
S«S«?;  "i  .^«*f»«^  *°  *»*y«<^^  of  punishment,  whether  the  individual  have  spent 

5JS2S  it     tS  r"°**'h''''i*"  ^**"  **"^*"  ^y  »»"<*  necessity  unwilJing^to 
^wnmit  It.    To  bring  back  a  person  condemned  by  the  law  to  a  ooa»e  of 
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idoatriouB  and  honest  habits,  by  means  soited  to  the  natural  character  and 
iapositions,  is  a  thing  never  thought  of.    Panishment  is  most  i^norantly 
«^«emed  a  universal  panacea  for  criminal  propensities,  and  degradation  is  es* 
^^«emed  the  fitting  means  to  restore  a  human  being  to  self-respect,  and  to  in- 
spire an  inclination  toward  good  conduct.    Such  ideas,  though  they  lead  to 
f^ractice  that  has  for  ages  been  condemned  by  its  results,  arise  out  of  ignorance 
z>f  the  human  constitution ;  and  until  that  ignorance  shall  have  been  dispelled 
Crom  the  minds  of  rulers,  and  its  place  filled  up  by  an  extended  view  of  the 
mctual  constitution  of  man,  error  must  continue  to  direct  their  measures  in  the 
Viighway  to  evil.    To  be  able  to  legislate  for  man  implies  a  knowledge  of 
snan.    cut  in  the  case  which  is  now  specially  adverted  to,  that  knowledge  is 
entirely  absent.    In  a  short  address,  as  this  must  be,  it  is  impossible  to  point 
Yut  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  true  mental  constitution  of  man. 
It  can  only  be  stated  that  it  has  been  discovered,  has  been  neglected,  but 
still  is  making  rapid  progress  in  enlightening  the  British  people. 
It  is,  therefore,  submitted, 

!«,  That  when  the  importance  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  it  con 
aidered,  convicts  should  not  be  sent  out  indiscriminately.  Their  individual 
history  and  characters  should  be  inquired  into,  and  the  best  selected  for  the 
colony,  and  the  worst  kept  for  discipline  at  home.  But,  with  eveiv  exertion, 
the  selection  cannot  be  accurately  made  without  the  assistance  of  some  one 
acquainted  with  the  true  Philosophy  of  Man. 

2d,  It  is  conceived  that  t  he  management  of  convicts  should  be  a  special  de- 
partment of  Colonial  government,  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  giren.  At 
home  the  convicts  are  not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary ;  but  when  they  are  to  be  sent  abroad,  he  ought  to  have  the  {wwer  to 
select  such  as  are  the  fittest  for  the  purposes  of  his  department,  and  in  which 
there  ought  to  be  an  officer  qualified  to  investigate  the  history  of  convicts, 
and  to  select  them  on  phrenological  principles. 

That  such  principles  are  the  only  secure  grounds  on  which  the  treatment 
of  convicts  can  be  founded,  proof  may  be  demanded,  and  it  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction.  1  now  unhesitatingly  offer  to  your  lordship  the  following  public  test 
of  their  truth  and  efficacy,  your  acceptance  of  which,  whatever  may  be  your 
notions  of  what  the  resu  it  will  be,  will  at  all  events  do  you  honour.  It  is  this : 
Let  your  lordship  direct  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  which 
breught  a  given  number  of  convicts  to  trial  and  panishment,  and,  if  possible,^ 
let  so  nnich  of  their  previous  history  as  can  be  got  at,  be  stated.  Suppose  the  ' 
number  be  fifty.  Let  these  be  numbered,  and  their  history,  trial,  ana  crimes 
inserted  in  a  catalogue — of  course  I  trust  that  this  shall  be  as  correctly  done 
as  possible,  and  in  strict  good  faith.  Let  this  catalogue  be  laid  aside.  On 
being  informed  that  this  has  been  done,  I  will  go  to  London  and  take  with  me 
an  experienced  phrenologist.  Let  the  ccnricts  be  brought  to  us  one  by  one, 
and  we  will  make  a  catalogue  of  our  own  in  the  same  order,  and  in  it  we  will 
enter  what  we  deem  the  characters  of  the  individuals  to  be,  and  what  were  the 
crimes  they  probably  had  committed  ;  end  likewise,we  will  state,  in  particular 
cases,  what  employment,  or  at  least  the  nature  of  the  employment,  they  had 
probably  been  engaged  in,  and  l^at  in  which  the^  are  likely  to  be  useful.  The 
only  informstion  we  will  desire  is,  whether  the  individual  has  or  has  not  been 
educated.  We  will  examine  the  individuals  in  the  presence  of  whom  your 
lordship  pleases.  When  our  catalogue  shall  be  completed,  we  will  then  re- 
quest  a  meeting  with  your  lordship  and  such  friends  as  you  may  wish  to  be 
present,  and  that  the  catalogues  shall  be  publicly  compared ;  reserving  only 
this,  that,  if  any  discrepancy  of  importance  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  question  the  subject,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  case  ourselves,  attended 
by  those  who  made  the  previous  inquiry. 

The  result  of  such  an  experiment  as  this  will,  I  venture  to  perdict,  satisfy 
your  lordship  that  means  do  exist  for  the  selection  of  convicts  for  the  colo- 
nies, and  for  their  classification  for  treatment.  I  refer  your  lordship  to  the 
fact  of  my  friend  Mr.  Combe  having  actually  done  what  is  here  proposed  at 
Newcastle,  in  October,  1835,  as  narrated  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  46, 
page  524,  of  which  a  copy  accompanies  this  communication.  If  I  can  prevail  on 
you  to  make  this  experiment,  1  shall  ever  feel  deeply  grateful,  and  your  lord- 
ship will  gain  the  gratitude  of  all  truly  wise  patriots,  and  lav  the  foundation 
of  a  benefit  to  your  ooontry  such  as  no  ruler  has  yet  conferred  either  for  efleet 
•r  extent. 
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LETTEIU-SiR  Geobok  Mackenzib. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenelo,  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Goto 

nial  Department. 

Mr  Dear  Lord, 

1  now  put  into  your  hands  a  number  of  certificates  from  emineiU  men,  coai- 
firming  my  former  assertion,  that  it  is  possible  to  classify  coavicts  destined 
for  our  penal  settlements,  bo  that  the  colonists  may  be  freed  from  the  risk  of 
having  atrocious  and  incorrigible  characters  allotted  to  them,  and  the  Colo- 
nial public  from  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  escape  of  such  characters.    Allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that,  unless  punishment  shall  be  award- 
ed, not  only  proportionally  to  the  crime  committed,  but  to  the  actual  moral 
character  ana  degree  of  enlightenment  of  the  culprit,  it  cannot  have  the  effect 
expected  from  it,  and  may  even  render  criminals  more  wicked.     The  power 
to  punish  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  charge  of  convicted 
persons,  not  to  be  positively  inflicted  under  an  imperative  law,  but  to  be  used  in 
the  business  of  reform  only  when,  to  a  sound  and  philosophical  judgment,  it 
may  appear  necessary.    The  experience  of  penal  settlements  teaches  os  that, 
while  all  criminals  condemned  to  transportation  are  regarded  as  eqwdly  de- 
serving of  punishment,  however  various  their  degrees  of  guilt,  they  are  not  by 
any  means  equally  prone  to  continue  in  a  course  of  crime  ;  for  we  find  that 
some,  with  the  certainty  of  the  severest  punishment  before  them,  do  continue 
to  manifest  propensity  to  crime,  and  do  commit  it  whenever  opportunity  offers ; 
while  others  become,  of  their  own  accord,  sensible  of  their  errors,  (though 
condemned  as  equally  guilty  with  the  others,)  exert  themselres  to  overcome 
their  evil  tendencies,  and  arrive  at  the  station  of  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
respectable  members  of  the  community.    These  facts,  though  perfectly  aiMi 
long  notorious,  have  not  attracted  the  notice  of  either  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment or  the  government  at  home ;  but  they  prove  incontestibly,  that  ^re  is 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  moral  constitution  of  criminals  condemned  to 
transportati(»,  a  fact  of  which  philosophy  may  make  the  most  important  use. 
The  horrid  slaughter  of  the  people  on  my  sons'  property  would  not  have  hap- 
pened,  I  am  bold  enough  to  say,  had  the  government  been  ia  possession  of 
means  to  classify  the  convicts,  and  to  keep  the  most  atrocious  in  restraint  at 
home,  sending  to  New  South  Wales  only  the  better  disposed  among  them. 

Such  means  I  am  now  the  instrument  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal 
government,  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  or  not ;  and  your  lordship.  I  trust, 
will  not  think  me  tedious,  while  I  very  briefly  set  before  you  the  general  fiu;ts 
vvhich  have  brought  men  of  philosophical  understanding  and  habits  of  inves- 
tigation to  perceive  that  a  discovery  of  the  true  mental  constitution  of  nun 
has  been  made,  and  that  it  furnishes  us  with  an  all-powerful  means  to  improve 
our  race — and  that  the  more  rapidly,  if  those  in  whose  hands  the  eovemmeDt 
of  our  countnr  is  placed  will  only  listen  to  facts,  look  at  their  verification,  and 
attend  to  philosophical  induction  from  them. 

'    Your  lordship  must  be_  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  indf^ndently  (^  rank,  eda- 
cation,  or  wealth,  men  differ  from  each  other  very  widely  in  the  amount  and 
kind  of  their  intellectual  power,  in  moral  feeling,  and  in  their  tendencies  to 
indulge  their  propensities.  It  is  too  well  known  that  titled,  intelligent,  wealthy 
blackguards  exist,  guilty  of  the  grossest  violation  of  moral  law,  while  they 
contrive  to  escape  the  penalties  of  statutes,  which,  however,  occasionally 
reach  their  enormities.    That  such  are  rather  encouraged  by  what  is  called 
high  society  is  notorious ;  and  surely  a  titled  gambler,  or  cheat,  or  seducer, 
cannot  be  reckoned  less  guilty  than  a  poor,  ignorant  wretch,  who  steals  per- 
haps to  sustain  life,  and  not  from  a  depraved  propensity.    It  is,  however,  to 
the  fact  of  difference  of  character  and  talent  among  men  of  all  stations  of 
society  to  which  I  anxiously  desire  your  lordship's  attention.    This  difference 
must  clearly  be  the  effect  of  something.    There  have  been  philosophers  who 
taught  that  man  is  a  tabula  rasoy  on  which  we  may  stamp  what  talent  and 
what  character  we  please.    This,  however,  has  long  been  demonstrated,  by 
thousands  of  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  to  be  a  mere  delusion.     Differences 
in  talent,  intelligence,  and  moral  character  are  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
effects  of  differences  in  organization.    The  brain  has  been  long  regarded  by 
physiologists  as  the  organ  by  which  the  mind  is  connected  with  the  body, 
*nd  by  means  of  which  the  mental  faculties  are  manifested.    To  this  conchi 

mi  the  mult  of  a  vast  amouut  of  observation  and  experiment  has  conduct 
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*A  them.    After  this  fact  had  been  universally  admitted,  a  similar  amount  of 
>lM»ervation  and  experiment  led  to  the  demonstration,  by  the  celebrated  Gall, 
y£   different  portions  of  the  brain  being  allotted  to  the  power  of  manifesting 
lifferent  mental  iiousulties.    In  those  who  exhibit  the  manifestation  of  any  par- 
ticular faculty  strongly,  the  organ  in  the  brain  is  proportionally  large.    The 
diflTerences  of  organization  are,  as  the  certificates  which  accompany  this  show, 
s\xfficient  to  indicate  aOernatly  general  dispositions,  as  they  are  proportioned 
E3trx%oii|^  one  another.    Hence,  we  hare  the  means  of  estimating,  with  something 
Vik.e  precision,  the  actual  natural  characters  of  convicts,  (Is  of  all  human  be* 
in£8«)  so  that  we^may  at  once  determine  the  means  best  adapted  for  their  re- 
foxmation,  or  discover  their  incapacity  of  improvement,  and  their  being  pro- 
per subjects  of  continued  restraint,  in  order  to  prevent  their  farther  injuring 
society,    it  is  this  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  prosperitv  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  the  security  and  peace  of  the  settlers,  and  also  for  the  sake  of 
ejcalting  them  in  the  scale  of  morality,  I  wish  your  lordship  to  put  to  the  test  ot 
experiment  for  vour  own  satisfaction.    With  however  little  merit  it  may  have 
b^en  acquired^  I  have  some  credit  which  is  at  stake  wi^  the  result  of  the  pro* 
posed  experiment,  and  which  your  lordship,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  think  I  risk 
rashly  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  not  only  my  own  philosophical  credit,  but  that  of 
those  who  have  written  these  certificates,  and  of  manv  thousands  besides  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.   With  such  support  on  all  sides  of  me,  your  lordship 
cannot  wonder  at  the  confidence  with  which  I  urge  you  toward  fame  of  the  most 
enduring  kind— that  of  being  a  benefactor  to  your  countiy.  ■  Attacks  are  still 
made  on  the  science  of  Phrenology  >  but  it  is  a  science  wmch  its  enemies  have 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  found  to  have  studied ;  and  I  freely  confess 
the  fact  that,  when  I  myself  derided  it,  I  knew  nothing  of  it.    Gross  misre 
presentations  of  fact,  as  well  as  wild  unfounded  assertion,  have  been  brought 
to  hear  against  it  again  and  again,  and  have  again  and  again  been  exposed. 
It  is  spreading  its  light  far  and  wide,  and  reduced,  in  many  instances,  to  most 
benencial  practice ;  and  it  will  be  a  proud  day  for  our  country  when  the  same 
government  that  has  provided  vigorously  to  reform  our  institutions,  shall 
proceed  in  the  true  path  to  moral  reform.    There  is  a  near  prospect  of  educa 
tion  being  conducted  on  the  true  principles  of  man's  nature  under  national 
sanction ;  and  1  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  their  influence  on  cri- 
minal  legislation  will  be  apparent.    1  cannot  help  calling  your  lordship's 
notice  to  the  fact,  that  many  among  the  most  able  and  zealous  propagators  of 
the  new  philosophy  were  at  one  time  scoffers  against  it,  until  brought  to  at- 
tend to  it  by  a  display  of  most  stiking  facts,  exhibited  to  them  by  the  amiable 
and  lamented  Spurzheim. 

I  need  not  detain  your  lordship  longer.    To  save  you  as  much  trouble  as 
possible  amid  your  important  and  onerous  duties,  I  have  had  the  certificates 
and  this  address  printed ;  and,  if  your  lordship  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
should  be  glad  to  publish  them,  that  phrenologists  may  know  that  one  of  the 
eariiest  converts  to  their  science  in  Great  Britain  has  not  lost  an  opportunity, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  to  exert  himself  in  attempting  to  spread  its  bene- 
fits in  a  direction  in  which  they  will,  if  not  now,  at  a  future  period  certainly 
be  daly  felt  and  appreciated  ;  and  also  that  the  world  may  know,  I  fondly  hope, 
that  year  lordship  has  been  the  first  member  of  a  liberal  government  who  hac 
had  sufficient  moral  couraee  to  do  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  a  liberal  man 
of  the  trath  or  falsehood  of  what  is  pressed  on  his  notice  by  the  best  possible 
motives.    And  if,  as  thousands  of  the  most  talented  men  in  Europe  and  Ame* 
rica  confidently  anticipate,  experience  shall  convince  you,  your  lordship  will 
at  once  perceive  a  source  from  which  prosperity  and  happiness  will  flow  in 
HbundaDce  over  all  our  possessions.    In  the  hands  of  enlightened  governors. 
Phrenology  will  be  an  engine  of  unlimited  improving  power  in  perfecting  hu 
man  institutions,  and  bringing  about  universaj  good  order,  poHce,  prosnerity 
and  happiness. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  lard,  very  truly  yours, 

O.  S.  MACKENZIE. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

I.  Frooi  Ihi.  WiLLlAV  WsiE,  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Mediemo,  ibnM^ 
SiuveoQ  to  ihe  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  and  joint  Editor  of  the  61a%M 
Uemeal  Journal. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  LoftD  Glbn ilo. 

BircBAJYAir-STSSCT,  Glasgow, 
Bf  T  LOBD,  March  14,  1836. 

At  the  rsqueat  of  Sir.  Qto.  8.  Maekensie,  Bart.,  and  in  iwfereace  to  a  eor 
reapofldence  which  has  passed  between  yoor  lordship  and  Umt  gentleosu, 
eonceming  the  evils  which  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  suffers  fioosdet 

r irate  characters  being  sent  out  as  oonricts,  and  let  to  the  settlers  as  serrsntt, 
bee  leaTe  to  make  the  following  statement : 

I  hare  paid  much  attention,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  to  haman  physio- 
logy in  general,  and  to  the  science  of  Phrenolo^  in  particular,  and  have  fa^ 
many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  form  and  siie  of  the  head  in  Itringindiri- 
duals  with  their  talents  and  mental  character.  I  have  also  been  in  the  connnitf 
practice  of  examining  the  skulls  and  casts  from  the  heads  of  deceased  peiseoi, 
and  comparing  these  with  their  known  mental  characters  and  their  actioas 
exhibitea  during  life ;  and  I  have  found  a  constant  and  uniform  connexioD 
between  the  talents  and  natural  disfMsitions,  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  be^d 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  stating  it  as  my  firm  eonrietion,  drawn 
from  these  sources,  and  from  long  study  and  observation,  that  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  man  are  indicated  t^  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,  to  mteh  aa 
extent  as  to  render  it  ijuite  possible  for  persons  who  have  had  prseticein  sock 
manipulations,  to  distinguish  during  life  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  ten- 
dencies fmm  those  of  good  dispositions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  WEIR,  ILO. 

II.  From  Alvzxndbe  Hood,  Esq.,  Suq^on,  Kilmamoek. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Loan  Glbnilo.  KiuiAmvoCK, 

My  Lobd,  Mardt  14,  1836 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  your  lordship  in  consequence  of  having  r^ 
ceived  a  letter  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bait.,  whoae  sons  an 
settled  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Vi^ales,  respecting  the  great  evils  which 
the  colonists  there  sustain  from  desperate  characters  being  sent  out  as  coa> 
viets,  i^id  let  out  to  the  settlers  as  servants.  Sir  George  suggests  that  Pkre* 
nology  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  pointing  out  the  natiind  dispositions  of 
convicts,  and  employed  as  a  means  of  draughting  from  amon^  them  the  most 
desperate  and  incorrigible  characters,  previous  to  transportation. 

Having  for  many  years  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  study  oi  Phre- 
nology, and  tested  the  truth  of  its  principles  by  the  most  severe  and  conclasive 
experiments,  the  result  has  been  a  gradud,  but  thorough,  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  which  it  promulgates,  and  that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  the  community  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Sir  Geoige 
Mackenzie.  Mjr  daily  observation  as  a  medical  man  confirms  me  in  this  be- 
lief, and  I  conceive  that  a  skilful  phrenolo^st  is  capable,  by  an  examinatios 
of  the  human  head,  of  detecting  any  defective  or  predominant  intellectual  &• 
culty,  moral  feeling,  or  animal  propensity,  nearly  with  as  much  accuracy  » 
a  physician  can  discover  the  healthy  or  diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  loagi, 
liver,  or  spine. 

I  have  ttie  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  •e^ 
rant,  ALEX.  HOOD,  Surgeoa. 

III.  From  RiCHAKD  CASMiCHARb,  Esq.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Corresponding  Member 
Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France,  Honorary  Member  of  several  Medi 
cal  Societies ;  Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Richmond  Suigical  Hospital, 
and  Author  of  several  worka  on  Surgery. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  LosD  GLBNBLfl, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  dcc.«  dtc,  dtc. 

»      Y  RUTLANO-sqiTAKB,  DdBLIK, 

MTl^nn,  Jlfofc*  15,  183fi, 

Havmg  received  a  letter  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Geoige  Maekeasie,  d«sirii« 
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to  know  whedier  it  is  my  opinion  and  belief  that  "the  natural  diapositlona 
atre  indioated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  quite  possible,-  daring  life»  to  distinj^ish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous 
tendencies  frdin  those  of  good  dispositions/'  and  to  lay  such  opinion  before 
your  lordship : 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  certifying  that  such  is  my  belief,  and  that  I  consider 
this  mode  of  discriminating  persons  of  good  from  those  of  bad  dispositions, 
mar  be  most  usefully  employed  for  various  purposes  adrantageous  to  society. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be  your  lordship's  rery  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  GARMICHAEL. 

i  V.  From  Edward  Barlow,  M.D.,  of  the  Universit^T  of  Edinburgh ;  Member 
of  the  Royal  CoUeee  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Bath 
Hospital,  and  the  Bath  United  Hospital ;  Fellbw  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  dec,  dec. 

"     To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glrnrlo, 

Secretary  to  the  Colonies,  dto.,  &c.,  &c 

Bath,  Stdnbt  Plaos, 
Mr  Lord,  March  15, 1836. 

At  the  desire  of  Sir  Oeoige  Mackenzie,  I  willingly  offer  my  testimonv  in 
favour  of  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  the  examination  of  convicts,  which 
he  has  suggested  to  your  lordship.  Deeply  interested  in  the  science,  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  truth,  i  have,  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  watched 
its  progress ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  hrm  belief,  that  all  men- 
tal functions  are  dependent  for  the  manifestations  on  the  conformation  of  the 
brain ;  and  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  bv  its  form  and  size  to 
•uch  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  ouite  possible,  during  lira,  to  distinguish  men 
of  desperate  and  dangerous  tenaencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions. 

In  early  life,  my  lord,  I,  through  ignorance  and  incoosiderateness,  joined  in 
the  doubts  respecting  Phrenology  that  then  prevailed  ;  and  mine  was  after- 
ward no  sudden  conversion  resulting  from  raised  imagination^  but  the  dear 
conviction  produced  by  calm  and  patient  inquiry.    The  grounds  of  my  present 
faith  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  display ;  but  I  may  remark,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  Phrenology  which  Sir  Oeorge  Mackenzie  now  advocates,  was 
actually  and  most  successfully  made  ten  years  ago,  in  the  examination,  by  Mr 
De  Yille,  of  London,  of  one  hundred  and  forty^eight  convicts,  transported  in 
the  ship  England  to  New  South  Wales,  and  that  the  safe  completion  of  the 
voyage  was  owing  to  the  information  respecting  individual  character  that  Mr. 
De  Ville  had  supplied.   The  facts  here  referred  to  are  matter  of  public  record, 
as  they  were  reported  officially  to  Dr.  Burnett,  bv  Mr.  G.  Thomson,  the  sur- 
,        geon  of  the  ship.    The  history  of  the  voyage,  as  detuled  by  Mr.  Thomson,  is 
deposited  in  the  Victualling-office. 

1  consider  the  truths  of  Phrenology  to  be  as  well  established  as  are  those 
of  any  other  branch  of  natural  science ;  being  throughout,  not  fanciful  nor  hy- 
pothetical assumptions,  but  rigid  inductions  from  numerous  and  accurately 
observed  facts.     By  such  course  of  observation  and  reasoning  alono  can  na- 
tural truths  ever  be  developed ;  by  it  has  the  philosophy  of  matter  attained  its 
present  advancement ;  andto  it  are  we  indebted  for  the  only  sound  and  ration 
al  philosophy  of  mind  that  has  yet  been  produced,  namely,  that  which  Phre 
nology  teaches.    The  applications  of  this  science  to  the  affairs  of  human  life 
are  sure  to  extend  as  its  principles  become  known  and  appreciated ;  and 
^        eventually  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  wel 
^         fare  and  happiness  of  the  human  race.    The  application  of  it  which  Sir  Georce 
Mackenzie  has  proposed  to  your  lordship,  has  my  cordial  approval,  and  the 
full  sanction  of  my  unbiassed  judsment 
^'  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  faithful  and  obedient 

servant,  E.  BARLOW,  M.D. 

V.  From  Messrs.  Alkzandrr  Hood,  John  Crooes,  and  John  Millbr« 
Surgeons,  and  Dr.  Robert  Walker,  Kilmarnock. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenelo. 
Mr  Lord,  Kilmarnock,  ]6t4  March,  1836. 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  Sir  G.  S.  Mackensie's  communica 
tioa  to  your  lordship,  respecting  the  applicability  of  Phrenology  to  the  discri 
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qumtion  of  the  eliancter  of  conTicts  tmutported  to  the  British  CoUniea.  w 
whose  BBines  are  subscribed,  beg,  with  all  submission,  to  offer  our  united  anti 
unqualified  testimony  iu  corroboration  of  his  opinion. 

We  are  led  to  do  so,  my  lord,  from  a  decided  conviction  tlmt  Phrenologj 
is  the  tnu  science  of  the  mind — ^that  the  natural  dispositions  are  so  acoirately 
indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  practica- 
ble for  properly  qualified  persons  to  distinguish,  by  exaniination  of  Uie  head, 
ludividuals  possessing  sucn  as  are  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  aociecy 
from  those  who  are  differenUy  constituted ;  and  farther,  that  the  bringing  the 
doctrines  of  Phrenology  to  bear,  not  only  upnon  the  matter  in  question,  but  oar 
social  institutions  in  general — upon  education,  and  other  means  of  preventing 
crime,  as  weU  as  upon  the  punithmeni  of  it,  and  the  propei  dispolwl  of  the 

Kipetrators — woula,  besides  its  being  an  important  auFance  in  philosopliy 
attended  with  gre^t  pracUeal  advantage  to  the  community. 
With  the  highest  esteem  for  your  lordship^s  public  and  private  character 
ws  have  the  honour  to  be^  my  lordy  your  lordship's  obedient  humble  sematcs, 

ALEX.  HOOD,  SargeoD. 
JOHN  CROOKS.  Suf^eoiL 
JOHN  MILLER,  Sai^eon. 
ROBERT  WALKER,  M.D 

TI.  From  Robkbt  Fbbguson,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Haddingtonshire. 
To  Gbobgb  Combb,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

18  POBTVAlfoSQUABB 

Mt  Dbab  Sib,  I7th  Monk,  1836. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  my  belief,  that  the  science  of  Phre 
nology  enables  those  who  have  made  themselves  master  of  it  to  decide  oe 
any  prominent  and  mariied  mental  faculty  or  propensity  of  an  individuaL  And 
in  more  directly  answering  jrour  circular,  I  think  it  would  be  attended  witf. 
the  greatest  advantage  to  society,  if  the  heads  of  such  convicts  who  have  beei 
guilty  of  the  crimes  of  murder  and  such  atrocious  acts,  should  be  examined. 

For  it  is  certain,  and  can  be  proved  fjrom  innumerable  examples,  that  socb 
an  investigation,  t^  practical  persons,  could  easily  pronounce  whether  tbey 
were  likely  to  be  incurable  in  their  propensities,  or  whether  other  dispositions 
in  their  intellectual  constitution  might,  if  properly  cultivated,  restore  them  to 
the  rank  of  respectable  citiscns. 

The  first  should  be  prevented  from  having  any  intercourse  with  society,  or 
hope  of  future  freedom  whatever. 

I  see  many  difficulties  yet  in  having  a  Board  for  this  important  inrestigatioB,' 
but  means  might  be  fallen  upon  to  be  enabled  to  come  to  such  conclusions  as 
might  guide  to  the  necessary  character  of  the  punishmtnt,  for  the  future  saieti 
of  society. 

1  remain  very  truly  yours,  ROBERT  FERGUSON. 

VII.  From  JoHti  Fife,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  Borough  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  London,  Member  of  the  Me<iico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, and  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Lecturer  on  Surgerv 
in  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medicine,  ccc,  dec,  &,o. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lobd  Glbnelg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Nbwcastle-upon-Tysi 
My  LoBD,  March  19/*,  1836. 

^  Having  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Combe,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  stating  your  lordship's  disinclination  to  select 
convicts  for  New  South  Wales  by  phrenological  si^ns,  and  requesting  me  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  the  proposal,  accompanymg  the  statement  of  such 
opinion  by  an  account  of  my  claims  to  moral  influenee  and  to  some  share  of 
your  lordship's  attention,  I  hereby  assert  my  conviction  that  the  natural  dis 
positions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  aa 
to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  anddaa 
^erous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dispositions. 
With  reference  to  my  position  as  a  professional  man,  I  beg  to  refer  jam 
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rrdsUp  tQ  the-  representatiTes  in  Parliament  of  this  town  or  of  the  Mijacent 

1  liave  the  honoar  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most  obedient  eerrant, 

JOHN  FIFE. 


ir^III.  From  Dr.  W.  C.  Enoleuub,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Secretary  to  ihe  Phrenological  Society  of  Ports 
mouth. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glenblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  &<r.,  &c.,  6lc. 

Portsmouth,  24  Sandport  Tbrrack, 
Ad  Y  Lord,  iforcA  23d,  1836. 

Having  been  requested  to  state  to  your  lordship  my  opinion  regarding  the 
subject  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  communication,  I  do  so  with  considerable 
pleasure,  being  convinced  both  of  its  benefit  and  applicability.    On  the  latter 
point  I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  naving  numerous  opportu 
nities  of  testing  the  truth  and  application  of  the  science  in  that  division  of 
the  Convict  Establishment  situated  at  Portsmouth.     It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  present  instance,  either  to  enter  into  minutiao  or  bring  forwara  proofs ; 
but  I  can  assure  your  lordship  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  un- 
hesitatingly assert,  that  phrenologists  can  detect  ana  choose  from  a  body  of 
criminals  those  of  decidedly  bad  character,  whom  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  retrieve,  and  those  who,  perhaps  for  some  trivial  offence,  are  doomed 
to  associate  with  the  former,  and  who  could  not  only  be  retrieved,  but,  by  care 
and  better  example,  become  valuable  members  of  society. 

This  is  a  fact  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  those 
le^slating  upon  this  important  subject.  Convicts  are  now  almost  indiscri 
minately  embarked  for  the  colonies,  without  any  regard  to  natural  disposi* 
tions,  or  the  effects  which  examples  produce.  They  are  huddled  together, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  and,  after  disembarcation,  portioned  out  to  the 
settlers,  too  often,  as  incontroyertible  evidence  proves,  to  have  recourse  to, 
if  not  exceed,  their  former  depredations. 

Viewing  these  colonies  as  young  communities,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
assemble  individuals  of  the  best  character,  it  cannot  be  right  to  inundate  them 
with  the  worst  of  beings-^ those  which  a  country,  protected  by  the  justice  and 
rigour  of  its  laws,  found  it  impossible  to  control. 

1  could  enlarge  upon  the  ulterior  effects  likely  to  ensue  upon  a  continua 
tioa  of  the  present  system,  but  the  limits  of  a  certificate  forbid  it. 

After  the  preceding,  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  Sir  G.  Mackenaie*s  memo- 
rial meets  with  my  most  cordial  approbation;  and  feeling  assured  that  your 
lordship  will  bestow  on  it  your  serious  consideration, 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  C.  ENGLEDUE,  M.D. 

IX.  From  Dr.  James  Inglis,  M.R.C.S.E.,  and  Soc.  Ed.  Med.  Reg.  Sog, 
Kd. ;  Samuel  M'Keur,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Castle  Douglas ;  the  Ret.  Wil- 
liam Glover,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Crossmichacl ;  Dr.  John  Colvin,  Bengal 
Establishment,  M.R.C.S.,  Lond.  and  Mem.  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc,  Calcutta. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  GLENELa, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Castle  Douglas,  Kirkcudbright, 
My  Lord,  March  22(2,  1836. 

If  to  the  truth  of  Phrenology  as  a  science  based  on  observation,  and  borne 
out  by  facts,  our  testimony  can  be  of  any  use,  either  regarding  its  propaga- 
tion, or,  through  it,  the  fartherance  of  the  common  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
lessening  of  human  crime  and  misery,  we  unhesitatingly  give  it  as  our  opi- 
nion, that  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  to  cause  actions 
either  virtuous  or  vicious,  can  be  discovered  by  the  cranial  developemcnt — and 
that,  while  this  holds  in  every  case,  it  does  so  with  much  more  evident  cer- 
tianty  in  the  man  of  a  desperate  and  dangerous  character — who,  uneducated 
and  unrestrained,  has  allowed  for  a  length  of  time  the  lower  feelings  to  reign 
over  the  higher  faculties  of  his  mind.    Believing  this,  we  consider  thst  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  proposition  regarding  the  practical  application  of  Phre- 
nology in  discriminating  the  natural  dispositions  of  eonvicts,  may  become  ol 
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tkit  highest  ponible  adraattg*  to  the  proprieton  and  enltiraton  ia  &•  Mat^ 

tralian  colonies. 
We  bare  the  honoar  to  4)e,  my  lord,  your  obedient  senrants, 

JAMES  INGLIS,  SAMUGL  McKEUR, 

WILLIAM  GLOVER,  JOHN  COL.VIN. 


X.  From  S.  Habb,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Medical  Attendant  of  the  RetxeM 

for  the  Insane  in  Leeds. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  LoBD  Gi«BKBLO, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Ht  Lobd,  Lbeds,  23d  JUarck^  183a 

Haring  received  a  communication  to  the  purport  that  Sir  G.  S.  Maekea- 
sie  has  lately  presented  a  memorial  to  ^our  lordship,  represeutini^  that  **  Phre- 
nology might  be  beneficially  apulied  m  discriminating  the  natural  disposi- 
tions of  convicts  before  beinc  chosen  for  transportation,"  and  requesting  ssy 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  glaoUy  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  strung  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained  the  characteFS  of  indivi- 
duals through  the  medium  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  and  beliere  thst 
very  great  advantages  will  result  to  the  nation  from  a  proper  applicaSiioa  irf 
those  principles  in  the  classification  of  convicts,  and  the  improTemeat  of 
prison  discipline  generally. 

Having  occasion  to  employ  a  number  of  servaiU^  I  beg  to  be  permitted  te 
state,  that  I  prefer  choosing  them  by  Uieir  temperaments  and  pnreooloeicsl 
developements,  to  taking  them  on  the  characters  given  with  them. 

Ardently  hoping  that  these  views  will  ere  Imig  be  made  available,  ae  re 
f;ards  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  cruDe«  botk 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  1  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myaeUT,  my 
lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant,  S.  H  ^  **  fe. 

XI.  From  Da.  Jambs  Stbwabt,  (A,)  Suigeon,  Royal  Navy,  and  Pbysiciaa 

Extraordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Susasx. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Glbmblo,  d(c.,  dec. 

Mr  Losd,  Pobtsmouth,  2Zd  March,  1836. 

For  some  years  p«»t  I  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  science  of  Phre- 
nology, and  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicateid 
by  tfie  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  pos- 
sible, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies 
from  those  of  good  dispositions.  JAS.  STEWART,  M.D. 

XII.  From  Dr.  Jambs  Scott,  LL.  B.,  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Haslar ;  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon 
don ;  Surgeon  and  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Roysl  Naval  Lunatic  Asy 
lum ;  President  of  the  Hampsnire  Phrenological  Society,  dec,  dec. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lobd  Glbbblo,  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  his  Majesty's  Colonial  Department,  dec,  dec,  dec. 

Royal  Hospital  at  Haslab, 
My  Lord,  22d  Marchj  1836 

I  have  just  received  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  communication  made  to  your  lordship  by  S^r  Geoi|;e  Mackenzie 
respecting  the  allotment  of  convict  servants  to  settlers  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
in  which  communication  Sir  George  recommended  to  your  lordship.that  coa 
victs  should  be  phrenologically  examined  previously  to  their  being  sent  out  of 
this  country ;  and,  as  it  appears  that  your  lordship  does  not  believe  in  tht 
truth  of  Phrenology,  Mr.  Combe  is  desirous  of  laying  before  ^oo  as  many  ce^ 
tificates  as  he  can  procure  from  medical  men  regarding  their  opinion  of  the 
science,  requesting  me  to  state  in  what  estimation  I  bold  it. 

I  therefore  beg  to  say,  that,  after  having  for  many  years  viewed  it  unfavour 
ablv  by  the  false  light  of  prefudice,  chiefly  from  having  read  a  most  illogical 
and  witty,  but  virulent,  attack  on  the  system,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, now  well  known  as  the  production  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who 
assailed  it  anonymously  with  all  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  my  attention  was  pow- 
erfully arrested  hv  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  by  the  hte 
^miable  and  highly  gifted  Dr.  Spurxhelm,  at  Paris,  and  by  another  course  cl 
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tiues  delirerad  bj  Mr.  Combe,  in  Edinbargb ;  and  ftfter  scmim  moie  y99n 
^  ^nt  in  careful  study  snd  observation,  1  became  a  sincere  convert  to  the  doc. 
s  nes  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 
IL  beg  to  assure  your  lordship  that  my  conversion  is  the  result  of  an  honest 
<1  careful  examination ;  and  as  I  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years  the  medical 
:endant  of  the  lunatic  asylum^i  this  great  hospital,  my  opportunities,  at 
aat  of  observing,  have  been  great  indeed ;  and  a  daily  intercourse  with  the  un- 
vtunate  individuals  intrusted  to  my  care  and  management  (whose  number 
as  never  been  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  often  many 
ore)  has  firmly,  because  experimentally,  convinced  me  that  mental  disordet 
Kid  moral  dilinouency  can  be  rationally  combated  only  by  the  application  of 
**  hrenology ;  ana  that  the  roan  who  treats  them  on  any  other  system  will  much 
ftener  be  disappointed,  than  he  who  studies  the  manifestations  of  mind,  and 
races  effects  to  their  secondary  causes,  by  the  almost  infallible  beacon  of 
JPhrenology. 

^  On  this  subject  I  could  add  much ;  but,  at  present,  I  have  rather  to  apolo 
size  to  your  lordship  for  having  so  long  occupied  your  truly  valuable  time. 

I  have  not  yet  published  anything,  except  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  on 
JPneumonia,  and  some  medical  and  surgical  cases  in  various  periodical  journals 
— — which  1  mention  onlv  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  in  Ms.  Combb's 
circnlar  above  referrea  to ;  but  i  have  a  mass  of  facts  and  observations  bear- 
ing upon  practical  points. 

Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  conclude,  by  assuring  your  lordship  that,  riewine 
jrou  as  a  statesman  whose  acknowledged  political  talents  and  consistency  shed 
mn  additional  lustre  over  thoSe  virtues  by  which  you  are  distinguished  m  pri« 
-rate  life,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  your  lordship*s  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  JAMES  SCOTT. 

XIII.  From  Hvwbtt  Cottbell  Watson,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  late  President  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  Author  of  the  **  Geography  of 
British  Plants,"  and  other  works. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Ulbnelo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Thames  Ditton,  Sqrbby, 
Mt  Lobd,  '  March  IStht  1836. 

At  the  request  of  Sir  George  Mackensie,!  have  the  honour  to  offer  to  your 
lordship  my  numble  testimony  in  support  of  the  science  of  Phrenology ;  being 
convinced,  after  several,  years  of  careful  attention  to  the  subject,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  determine  the  dispositions  of  men,  by  an  inspection  of  their 
heads,  with  so  much  precision  as  to  render  a  knowledge  of  Phrenology  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  persons  whose  duties  involve  the  care  and  management 
of  criminals. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  your  lordship's  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant,  HEWETT  COTTRELL  WATSON. 

XI7.  From  Sib  Williah  C.  Ellis,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Lunatie 
Asylum  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  Hanwell. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glenblo, 

Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  LtTNATic  Astlum  fob  thb 

County  of  Middlesex* 
My  Lord,  19th  March,  1836. 

I  am  requested  by  Mr.  George  Combe  to  address  a  letter  to  your  lordship  op 
the  utility  of  Phrenology.  I  cannot  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  comply  with  his 
request,  and  to  give  my  strongest  testimonial  that,  aftf*r  many  years'  experi- 
ence, I  am  fully  convinced  the  dispositions  of  man  are  indicated  by  the  form 
and  size  of  the  brain,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible  to 
distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dis* 
positions.  I  have  been  the  resident  physician  in  this  establishment,  where 
we  have  upward  of  six  hundred  patients,  for  five  >ears,  and  for  thirteen  years 
previous  held  a  similar  situation  m  Yorkshire,  where  we  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  If  it  was  necessary,  I  could  mention  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  the 
treatment  of  which  I  have  founa  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  of  this  interest* 
ing  science  of  the  greatest  uti  ity  ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  when  it  is 
■loie  kikown,  and  actod  upon,  very  |reat  advantages  will  result  to  society 
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iare  th«  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  obedient  and 
serrsnt,  Wm.  O.  E^LUS. 

Note  by  Sir  W,  C.  EUU  to  Mr.  Combe,-^**  Sir  William  is  outte  oonTioeed 
ihat  it  ia  unnecessary  for  him  to  inform  Mr.  Combe  himself,  that,  Rsi£sg 
amid  600  Aunatics,  no  day  passes  over  iiL^hich  the  truth  of  PhxenologT  a 
not  exemplified." 

XV.  From  Dr.  Disnbt  Albxandeb,  late  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Wake- 
field DispensaiT  and  the  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ijocturer  on  PhreaokKgy, 
Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  best  Means  of  preserving  Health,  of  a  Treatue 
on  the  Croup,  and  of  Lectures  on  the  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianit7. 

LupsetCottaqb,  Wakxtislb 
March  SOM,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consider  it  as  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  costrsdifi- 
tion,  tliat  "  die  natural  dispositions  are  indi6ated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the 
brain,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  distin- 
gttiih  men  of  desperate  and  dan|erous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  disposi- 
tions ;"  and  that  Phrenology  might  be  beneficially  applied  in  discriminatiag 
the  aatural  dispositions  of  convicts  before  their  being  cnosen  for  transport^ka. 
*^  DlSNErALEXANDJCflLD. 


XVI.  From  Obobob  Mabtbll,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeoos, 
London,  Surgeon  to  the  J^  of  Portsmouth,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Dis* 
pensaxy,  &c.,  dec. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  6i.BNBi.a, 
Secretary  for  Ihe  Colonies,  ^c,  dec,  dec. 
Mt  Lonp,  PoBTSHOUTH,  March  24tfc,  1836. 

Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the  examination  of  individnab 
phrenologicaUy,  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  dispositions  may  be  fully  known  fay 
external  configuration,  size,  &c. ;  and  that  such  examinations  woold  greatly 
facilitate  the  classification  of  prisoners. 
I  remain  your  loidship's  most  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  MARTELL. 


XVII.  From  Jambs  Simpsoit,  Esq.,  Advocate,  City  Assessor  of  Ediaboigh, 
and  Author  of  "  Necessity  of  Popular  Education  as  a  National  Object" 
The  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Glbnelo 
Mt  Lobd,  Edinburgh,  2Sth  Marek,  1636. 

Referring  to  the  experiment  on  phrenological  principles  proposed  by  Sir 
Oeonse  Mackenzie,  for  ascertaining  the  distinctive  characters  of  a  number  of 
^  convicts,  I  respectfully  beg  to  offer  to  vour  lordship  my  humble  opinion,  foond' 
ed  on  fifteen  years'  experience,  that  the  test  will  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
show  that  character  may  be  ascertained  from  cerebral  developement,  as  indi- 
cated externally  on  the  head. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SIMPSON. 


X  VIIL  From  Hsmby  Witham,  Esq.,  of  Lartington,  Yorkshire,  Member  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  dec,  &c. 
and  Author  of  a  work  on  "  The  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vegetables.*' 

The  Right  Hon.  Lobo  Glbnblo. 
My  Lord,  Labtxitoton  Co.,  Yobk,  21th  Marth,  1836. 

With  reference  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  suggestion,  that  the  headsof  con- 
victs  should  be  examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  natunl  dispositioni 
before  transporting  them  to  New  South  Wales,  I  beg  leave  to  certify,  tnst,  from 
having  studied  the  science  of  Phrenology  during  several  years  of  my  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  I  am  convinced  of  the  napactioability  of  accomplishing,  by  means 
of  Phrenology,  the  object  in  view.  The  differences  in  point  of  form  betweei 
the  brains  of  men  of  naturally  good  and  men  of  naturally  b^  dispositioni,  irt 
so  palpable,  even  during  life,  that  a  moderate  share  of  attention  is  sufficieatts 
discover  them. 

I  have  Uke  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  obedient  humble  servant. 

HfENRY  THORNTON  MAIRE  WITHAM 
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From  Db.  Francis  Farqvharson,  Fellow  of  tbe  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinborgh^  and  Vice-President  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenblo. 
»(f  Y  L.OKD,  EmNBURGflr;  2Bth  Man^y  1836. 

In  consequence  of  a  comnounication  from  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  re 

l^urding  the  phrenological  experiment  proposed  by  him  in  a  memorial  to  your 

lordship,  I  beg  to  state  my  nrm  conviction  that  it  would  completely  answer 

the  object  in  riew.    This  belief  does  not  rest  npon  theoretical  grounds,  but 

is  the  resalt  of  an  extensive  esojierience  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

FRAs.  FARQUHARSON,  M.D. 

XX.  From^  Dr.  S.  E.  HiRffCHPSLD,  Bremen. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glbnelg,  &c.,  &c. 

Bremen,  22<f  March,  1836. 
1  hereby  certify,  that  I  consider  it  practicable  to  distin^ish  between  men 
of  desperately  bad  dispositions  and  men  of  good  dispositions,  by  examining 
their  heads  during  life  ;  and  that  such  knowledge  may  be  successfully  em- 
ployed  in  discriminating  dangerous  criminals  from  those  who  are  not  de- 
structive or  blood-thirsty. 

I  state  this  opinion  from  my  otrn.  experience.     ^ 

S.  Ed.  HIRSCHFELD,  M.D. 

XXL  From  the  Surgeons  to  the  Newcastle  iNriRXART,  and 
Fifteen  other  Gentlemen  of  that  Town. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glenelg, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

Nbwca8TLE-on-Ttnb,  nth  March,  1836. 
We,  the  undersigned,  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  this  communication  to 
your  lordship,/or  the  purpose  of  explaining  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  sisce  of  the  brain,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  pmsible,  during  life,  to  distini^ish  men  of  despa- 
rate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  ordinary  dispositions :  That,  if 
this  opinion  be  correct,  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  use  this  means  of  dis- 
criminating the  natural  dispositions  of  convicts  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  and 
many  of  whom  are  let  to  the  cultivators  as  servants :  That,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  employing  these  means  with  advantage,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  a  given  number  of  convicts  of  marked  charac- 
ters be  selected,  and  their  dispositions  put  diown  in  writing  by  the  governor 
and  chaplain  of  one  or  two  of  the  public  penitentiaries  or  prisons :  that  their 
heads  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  two  or  three  experienced  phrenolo- 
gists, who  should  write  down  inferences  concerning  their  mental  qualities ; 
and  that,  in  presence  of  competent  judges,  the  two  written  accounts  should  be 
compared :  That,  if  the  result  should  be  found  to  accord  with  the  opinion  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  your  lordship,  we  conceive  a  valu- 
able service  might  be  conferred  on  the  colonists,  by  paying  attention  (o 
Uiis  means  of  regulating  the  selection  of  servants. 

JOHN  BAIRD,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 

T.  M.  GREENHOW,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  dec. 

Wii.  HUTTON,  F.G.S.,  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Francs. 

&o.,  dec,  and  Secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Norths 

umberland,  Durham,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
JNo.  HUDDLE,  V.P.  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastlt-upon* 

Tyne,  F.G.S.,  dec. 
ROBt.  Wm.  swan. 
J,  CARGILL,  M.D. 
WILLIAM  MORRISON,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ot 

London,  dec. 
ANTHy.NlCHOL.  , 

WILLIAM  NEIHAM.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Loa 

don,  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  dec,  dec,  dec. 
JOHN  THOMSON,  CM.,  Member  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
D.  MACKINTOSH,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Lunatic  Asylum,  dco 
J.  C.  BRUCE,  A.M. 
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EOBfiRT  CURRIE. 

JOHN  FEN  WICK,  Alderman  of  NetrcMtle-upon-TyiM. 

R.  B.  BOWMAN. 

If.  H.  RANKIN,  Solicitor,  Newcantle,  Aathor  of  **  PrMent  Steit  4 

Representation  in  England  and  Wales.*' 
Wm.  CAR6ILL. 

XXII.  From  W.  A.  F.  Bkownb,  Escj.,  Medical  Superiatendebt  of  Montioti 

Lunatic  AsyluiR. 

MoHTBosK,  3itv^  IStk,  1836l 
I  hereby  certify,  on  s6ul  and  conscience,  that  I  have  been  acquainted  witk 
ihe  princijtles  of  Phrenology  for  upward  of  ten  years ;  that,  from  pioofe  baaed 
iqwo  physiology  and  observation,  I  believe  these  to.  be  a  true  exposition  of  tiie 
lawa  and  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
mentioned,  I  have  acted  on  these  principles,  applied  them  pnictacalty  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  )ife,  in  determining  and  analyzing  the  characters  of  mH 
individuals  with  whom  1  became  acquainted  or  connected,  and  that  1  hare 
derived  the  createst  benefit  from  the  assistance  thus  obtained.     But,  althoogb 
the  utility  of  the  science  be  most  apparent  in  the  discrimination  of  the  good 
from  the  bad,  those  of  virtuous  and  intellectual  capabilities  from  the  bmtal  and 
imbecile,  it  is  not  confined  to  this.    In  the  exercise  of  my  pron^ssion  I  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  to  be  of  essential  service  in  direetiB$ 
the  education  of  the  young  as  a  protection  against  nervous  disease,  and  in  re- 
moving or  alleviating  the  various  forms  assumed  by  insanity  in  the  aiiaure. 
For  several  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of  mental  diseases  and 
the  eare  of  the  insane.     During  my  studies  at  Salp6tridre,  Charentoa,  &c  ,  in 
Paris,  I  was  able  to  derive  great  additional  inmrmation  from  mjr  prerioas 
knowledge  of  Phrenology ;  and  now  that  I  have  been  intrusted  with  a  large 
asylum,  1  am  inclined  to  attribute  any  little  success  that  may.  have  attended 
my  eflforta  to  meliorata  the  condition  of  those  confided  to  my  chaise,  to  the 
same  cause.    I  may  add,  that  K  was  eowvtrted  from  a  confidence  in  the  aeea- 
racy  of  the  philoso^y  of  the  schools  to  a  belief  in  Phrenology  ;  that  I  did  aof 
adopt  ita  doctrines  on  the  authority  of  my  teachers,  but  tested  their  trath  by 
repeated  experiment ;  that  I  have  since  taught  them  to  large  bodies  of  iny 
countrymen,  and  feel  fully  convineed  that,  until  they  be  recognised  and  acted 
upon  generally,  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  human  character,  nor 
as  to  the  administration  of  punishmenta  for  the  improvement  or  rewards  for^ 
encouragement  of  mankind.  W.  A.  F.  BROWNK,  Suigeoo. 

XXIII.  From  Dm.  C.  Otto,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Foiensie 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  Physician  to  the  Civil  Peniten- 
tiary ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Health,  the  Royal  Medical  Society 
at  Copenhagen,  and  thirteen  other  Medical  Societies  abroad ;  £ditor  of  the 
Danish  medical  journal  *'  Bibliothek  for  Lieger,*'  &c.,  dee. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Olsnelo, 
Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies,  dec,  dec. 

CoPBNHAGSN,  March  25tik,  1836. 
I  hereby  certify,  that,  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I  consider 
it  quite  possible  to  distinguish  men  of  strong  animal  propensities,  who,  when 
left  uncontrolled  by  authority,  or  when  excited  by  intoxication,  would  be  dan- 

Serous  to  society,  from  men  of  mild  dispositions,  by  examining  their  heads 
uring  life.  I  farther  certify,  that  I  have  practically  applied  this  method  of 
distinguishing  the  natural  dispositions  of  men,  and  found  it  uniformly  success- 
ful. C.  OTTO.  M.D. 

Dt,  Otto  adds,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Combe,  inclosing  the  above  :  *'  As  a  phy- 
sician to  the  penitentiary,  nobody  can  be  more  convinced  than  i  of  the  truth 
of  the  certificate.  In  fact,  I  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  Phrenology  in 
treating  the  criminals  in  my  hospital,  as  1  vary  my  moral  treatment  of  them 
accordmg  to  the  form  of  their  heads-some  ones  necessarily  requiring  severity, 
others  mildness ;  and  I  have  often,  without  anv  failure,  told  the  inspector  be- 
forehand which  criminal  was  to  be  consitlered  as  dangerous,  and  which  one 
might  be  trusted  as  quiet  and  benevolent.  The  examination  of  the  organs  ol 
Secretiveness  and  Conscientiousness  aids  me  extremely  much  in  deteettM 
simulations  of  diseases."  -™-^ 
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XXrV.   From  the  Honourable  Douglas  Gobdon  Hallybvkton,  M.P.  fiv 

Forfarshire,  to  George  Combe,  Esq. 

M-r  DSAR  Sir,  London,  Manh  26fA,  183o. 

You  will,  1  know,  excuse  my  not  having,  four  or  five  days  ago,  sent  an  ac- 
k.nowledgment  of  the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  covering  a  copy 
of  your  |>rinted  circular  of  the  10th,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
commuaic&tions  to  Lord  Glenelg  respecting  Auttralian  convicts,  and  his  lord 
ship's  remarks  on  the  same. 

1  am  afraid  that,  in  asking  my  testimony  on  this  phrenol(^ical  question, 
yourself  and  Sir  George  attribute  an  importance  to  it,  vrbich  it  can  scarcely 
deserve,  as  adding  sensibility  to  the  weight  of  phrenological  authority,  of  which 
your  circular  must  long  since  have  put  you  m  possession.    However,  if  the 
attention  which  I  have  given  to  this  most  important  and  interesting  science, 
during  a  period  now  of  twenty  years—the  personal  acouaintance  1  had  with 
Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  on  the  continent — the  frienaship  with  which  our 
latter  de{>arted  friend  was  pleased  io  honour  me — and  my  naving  let  slip  no 
opportunity,  whether  in  Parfs,  Iiondon,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  to  derive 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  his  writings,  lectures,  and  private  conversation 
— and,  lastly,  let  me  add,  with  no  intention  whatever  to  flatter,  the  instruction 
and  iinprovement  I  have  <Ierived  from  your  own  writings,  lectures,  and  con- 
versation, combined  with  those  of  your  brother.  Dr.  Andrew  Combe — if  these 
circumstances,  all  well  known  to  you,  should  lead  yourself  or  Sir  Georgt* 
Mackenzie  to  believe  that  my  authority  upon  this  subject  oueht  at  lesust  to 
carry  some  weight  with  it,  then  my  testimony,  such  as  it  may  oe,  is  entirely 
at  your  service. 

The  point,  I  think,  in  your  circular  letter,  upon  which  you  desire  the  opi 
nion  of  competent  judges,  is  this — **  Whether  the  natural  dispositions  are  indi 
cated  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite 
possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies 
from  those  of  good  dispositions." 

Before  I  give  my  answer  to  this  question,  allow  me,  dear  sir,  to  prefix  a  few 
remarks.    It  is  well  known,  I  am  sure,  to  us,  that  the  skill  of  the  well-instruct- 
ed and  practised  phrenologist  might  safely  be  put  to  a  much  more  severe  test 
than  any  that  is  implied  in  the  above  question.    Instead  of  taking  the  extnmes 
of  human  character,  he  might  be  required  to  read  and  to  discriminate  among 
that  intermediate  class  which  makes  up  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  in  civilised 
life  ;  where  the  qualities  of  the  animal  man  and  the  moreU^nd  religious  man 
ere  mixed  up  together,  in  all  sorts  of  proportions — the  combination  in  nine-' 
teen  cases  out  of  twenty  in  civilized  life  (and  in  various  grades  of  society) 
l)eing  such  as  to  give  rise  to  those  tqffparent  contradictions  in  men*s  characters 
which  are  perpetually  obtruding. themselves,  upon  every  one*s  notice ;  so  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  great  mass  of  society  whom  one  meets 
at  every  turn,  including  eUl  rankst  spend  their  whole  lives  in  a  sort  of  rotation 
(palpable  or  more  covert)  of  sinning  and  repenting — now  obeying  all  or  any 
of  their  propensities — the  animal  man — ^now  listening  to—checked — brought 
up,  by  their  moral  and  religious  nature.     We  know  how  all  this  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  demonstrated  truths  and  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
But,  in  truth,  they  are  the  same  phenomena  which  are  pointed  at  by  moral 
and  religious  writers  and  preachers,  (the  latter  too  often  in  language  unneces 
sarily  quaint,  and  a  misplaced  adoption  of  Scriptural  terms,)  when  they  talk  of 
men  "  walking  after  the  flesh,  or  after  the  spirit," — that  "  th*^  natural  man 
cannot  please  God,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c    All  this,  I  take  it,  merely  means  thai 
the  lower  part  of  man's  nature,  the  animal,  (which  God  and  religion  intended, 
and  1  doubt  not  have  provided  for  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  intention,) 
should  serve  and  obey  the  higher,  the  moral  and  spiritual  part — takes  the  lead, 
and,  instead  of  servingt  presumes  to  dictate  and  domineer ;  thus  producing  all 
the  confusion  and  mucn  of  the  misery  of  a  true  servile  war.    Now,  I  would 
ask  you  the  question,  Can  the  skilful  phrenologist,  in  such  rmxed  cases  as  i 
hare  described,  point  out,  from  an  inspection  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  the 
exterior  head,  the  character  of  the  individual  ?    I  think  yon  will  answer  thca 
he  can.   At  least  he  can  enumerate  the  forces  which  are  enlisted  on  either  side, 
though,  being  no  charlatan,  and  not  pretending  that  he  is  viprophetf  he  will 
not  venture  to  perdict  what  specific  action^  or  course  of  action  for  a  tirne,  will 
leiult,  under  certain  circumstances,  from  the  antagonist  motivM  whkh  tht 
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man  carriw  within  him.  In  illustration  of  what  I  have  hurriedly  above  ben  I 
intending  to  say,  I  would  ask  you  ^gain,  whether  there  are  not  aemn  of  I 
examples  in  all  the  phrenological  capitals  of  Europe,  where  (let  as  take  ok  I 
example)  parents  have  hesitatingly,  tremblingly,  half  believing,  half  afni^  I 
taken  their  children  to  be  examined  (for  their  characters,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.)  by^ 
most  reputed  phrenologist  ther  could  hear  of— submitting  the  h^ids  of  ikc 
little  creatures  to  the  eyes  and  fingers— the  wand  of  the  eonjmrer.  If  he  be 
reallv  an  expert  and  well-instracted  conjurer^  he  immediately  detects  the  £^ 
neral  outline  of  the  children's  (not  infants')  characters.  But  he  goes  mBck 
farther  than  this — he  examines  and  wt^ha,  he  balances  th»  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities,  intellectual,  moral,  and  animal ;  and  in  almost  every  instsiKe 
(supposing  him  slways  to  be  a  good  conjurer)  he  fairly  and  fully  delinealei 
the  character.  So  the  poor  parents  utand  aghast ;  propensities,  sentimeDts, 
passions,  virtues,  and  vices,  which  they  vainly  imagined  oould  be  kztown  only 
to  themselves  or  the  immediate  inmates  of  the  house  or  the  nnrseiy,  are 
brought  to  the  surface  under  the  wicked  scrutiny  of  the  phrenological  dKtfr. 
The  sequel  of  this  proceeding  very  commonly  is,  that  he  is  consulted  bjthe 
anxious  parents  respecting  the  education,  the  general  management,  and  dM- 
matelv  the  choice  ot  professisnSf  for  the  several  children ;  and  undoubtedly  it 
would  be  well  for  the  fiEtmily  if  the  counsels  of  a  really  judicums  phrenologi- 
cal adviser,  regarding  the  above-menti<Nied  points,  were  attended  to  and  acted 
ttpon.  If  the  statements  I  ^a^e  been  making,  and  the  opinion  1  have  givei 
respecting  those  classes  (far  removed  from  the  two  extremes)  which  make  ap 
the  great  mass  of  human  society,  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bow  i  must 
answer  the  query  transcribed  above  from  youreircular  letter.  I  consider  it 
as  proved  to  demonstration,  that  "  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  and  size  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  }M>ssible, 
during  life,  to  distinj^ish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from 
those  of  good  dispositions." 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  a  few  ob9ervations,  naturally  arising  oal 
of  the  subject.  We  know  that  phrenological  knowledge  and  skill  have,  in 
rery  many  instances,  been  rendered  most  useful  in  the  business  of  edaeation, 
as  respects  both  private  families  and  public  schools,  where  happUy  the  mas- 
ters or  directors  Oould  avail  themselves  of  such  assistances,  in  conducting  the 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline  of  the  pupils.  We  know  farther,  that  me- 
dical science  and  art  have  been  much  indebted  to  Phrenology,  in  the  case 
more  especially  of  several  institutions  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  pa- 
tients labouring  under  various  forms  and  degrees  of  mental  alienation  Of 
the  latter,  the  instances  of  the  Lancastrian  AWlum,  and  that  for  the  reception 
of  paupers  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  near  the  metropolis,  at  present  oeear 
to  me,  and  I  believe  there  are  many  similar  examples  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  tbat  Phrenology  is  capable  of  fnnushiag 
resources  of  equal  magnitude,  and  to  an  extent  not  easily  appreciated,  ii 
the  classification  of  those  unhappy  persons  whose  crimes,  in  various  degrees, 
have  brought  diem  under  the  dominion  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ? 

I  might,  my  dear  sir,  have  answered  your  letter  much  more  laconically  than 
I  have  done,  and  possibly  an  a^logy  is  due  from  me  for  having  been  toodtf- 
fuse  ;  but  the  subject  is  one  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest,  and  I  trust  J 
shall  be  forgiven. 

I  remain,  with  much  respect,  yours  faithfully, 

D.  G.  HALLYBURTON.  M.P. 

XXV.  From  Dr.  Patrick  Null,  F.R.S.E.  &  F  L.8.,  London. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Olbnilo, 

Canonmills  Cottaos, 
Mt  Lord,  3Ul  March,  1636. 

In  consequence  of  a  suggestion  by  Sir.  George  Mackenzie,  I  beg  leave 
to  mention  to  your  lordship  tnat,  even  before  the  first  visit  of  Dr.  Spurzheioi 
to  Edinburgh*  I  was  satisned  that  the  leading  doctrines  of  Gall  were  found- 
ed in  truth*  because  the  conviction  was  forced  «upon  me  by  my  own  observa* 
tions  made  before  that  visit :  I  mean  that  certain  convolutions  or  portions  of 
he  brain  are  peculiarly  the  organs  of  certain  faculties  and  propensities :  that 
size  is  eenerally  indicative  ot  vig;our ;  and  that,  in  many  eases,  the  relativ* 
^ise  of  the  organs  can  be  distinguished  bv  external  examination. 
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'    Knowing  the  powerful  inflaei^tie  of  sarrotinding  society  in  encouraging  or 
restraining,  I  have  never  ^iven  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  actions  of  an 
educated  individual,  and  indeed  have  uniformly  declined  examining  heads 
cimong  my  friends,  even  when  pressed  to  do  so.    But  1  have,  on  various  oc- 
casions, been  influenced  by  my  private  observations  of  developement,  and 
'can  most  conscientiously  say  that  I  have  constantly  seen  more  and  more 
reason  to  trust,  with  confidence,  to  such  observations.    Mv  abstaining  from 
any  public  practice  of  Phrenology  ought  not,  therefore,  to  lessen  the  weigirt 
of  my  testimony. 

The  organs  of  some  faculties  and  propensities  are  much  more  easily  re- 
cognised externally  than  those  of  others ;  and  when  they  are  strongly  mark> 
ed,  no  phrenologist  (1  would  say  no  one  who  has  ever  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject, although  no  adept)  can  possibly  be  mistaken  in  drawing  usefi^  conclu- 
sions.     In  the  case  of  convicts  ordered  for  transportation,  for  example,  he 
could  undoubtedly  point  out  the  probably  treacherous  and  the  probably  mis- 
chievous ;  so  that,  during  the  voy^,  these  might  be  more  strictly  guard* 
ed,  and  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  those  who  were  likely  to  prove 
conscientious  and  benevolent ;  and,  on  arrival  at  their  ;>lace  of  destination, 
that  the  former  might  be  kept  at  work  under  public  surveillance,  and  only  the 
latter  hired  out  to  settlers. 

To  sIk>w  that  I  ought  not  to  be  entirely  unqualified  for  giving  an  opinion, 
your  lordship  will  excuse  me  for  mentioning  that  in  my  youth  i  studied  for 
three  years  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession ;  that  1  attended  especially 
to  Anatomy,  and  saw  the  human  brain  dissected  by  Monro  secundus,  and  ds' 
ffeloped  by  Spnrzheim,  (for  the  latter  scarcely  used  the  scalpel ;)  that  i  have 
for  upward  of  twenty  years  been  Secretanr  to  tho  Wemerian  Natund  His* 
tory  iSociety ;  and  that  I  have,  all  my  life,  been  attached  to  the  study  of  na- 
tural history. 
I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  obiedient  servant,     PAT.  NEILL. 

XXVL  From  Db.  John  Elciotson,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Me- 
dical and  Cbirurgical,  and  of  the  liondon  Phrenological  Societies ;  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
and  Dean  of  Faculty,  in  the  University  of  London ;  Senior  Physician  of 
the  North  London  Hospital ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London ,  formerly  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  President  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  &q.,  6lc,,  &c. 

CoNDUXT-STRKBT,  LOADON, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glsnblo.  Aoril  Itk,  1836. 

Dt.  Elliotson  presents  his  compliments  to  Lord  Ulenelg,  and  begs  to  say 
that,  at  the  desire  of  c$ir  George  Mackenzie,  he  takes  the  Uberty  of  commu- 
nicating to  his  lordship  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Phrenolo- 
gy. He  has  not  passed  a  day  for  the  last  twenty  years,  without  be&towing 
at  least  some  thought  upon  it ;  and  the  vast  nun^r  of  facts  which  1m  has 
witnessed,  without  any  certain  exception  as  to  any  of  the  chief  i»oints,  con- 
vince him  that  it  is  as  real  a  science  as  Astronomy  or  Chemistry.  Nor  does  he 
know  any  branch  of  science  more  important,  as  it  is  interwoven  with  morals, 
religion,  government,  education,  and,  in  short,  with  everything  that  regards 
human  or  brute  nature. 


XXVU.  From  Dr.  John  Soott,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 

of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

To  Sir  Geosgs  Maokriczib,  Bart.  Ediztbuorb, 

31  NoRTBUMBBBLAND-STRBBT. 

Dear  Sir  Gborgb,  lOth  April,  1830. 

Havini^  been  informed  by  Mr.  Combe  of  the  nature  of  your  correspon- 
dence with  L<Mrd  Glenelg,  relative  to  the  proposed  experiment  as  to  a  num- 
ber of  convicts  to  be  ient  to  New  South  Wales,  I  have  much  satisfaction 
in  stating  my  conviction  of  the  very  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  in  flbowing  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  science  of  Phrenology ;  of  the 
truth  of  which  1  have  been  full^  satisfied,  from  the*period  in  which  I  studied 
it  under  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  Pans,  fifteen  years  since. 

With  sincero  hopes  that  Lord  Glenelg  may  be  induced  to  accede  to  rout 
bentvolent  wishes,  I  nmain  your  obedient  servant,  JOHN  SOOTT,  M.D. 

4«» 
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XXVIIL  From  Joseph  Vivont,  M.D.,  of  tbe  Faeultj'  of  Paris,  HoMnry 
Member  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  Paris,  JLiondoii,  JBdinbnish, 
Boston,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glinblo, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
Mr  LoKD,  Paris,  30/A  Miarch,  1636. 

Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  in  applying  to  your  iordftliip  for  pennissioa  ta 
examine  the  heads  of  a  number  of  convicts,  in  order  to  apfnreciate  their  mes- 
tal  faculties,  might  hare  dispensed  with  having  recourse  to  the  testimony  of 
foreign  physiologists.    In  the  case  proposed  by  the  honourable  baronet,  dw 
experiment  cannot  fail  of  being  crowned  with  success,  if  mtide  (as  I  do  not 
doubt  it  will  be)  by  phrenologists  deeply  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Phrenology.    The  observations  niaae  by  the  founder  of  the  science,  Dr. 
Oall,  in  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and  Spandau,  those  which  have  been  repeated 
in  all  ti^e  civiliited  world,  to  which  I  may  add  those  which   I  have  made  in 
three  of  the  principal  prisons  of  France,,  viz.,  Caen  in  Normandy,  Bicfiue 
near  Paris,  and  Melun  twelve  leagues  from  Paris,  have  convinced  me  thit 
it  is  not  only  possible  to  appreciate  the  relation  existing  bet^veen  the  volume 
of  the  head  and  the  enerxy  of  the  mental  faculies,  but  that  ono  may  still,  bj 
their  examination,  be  able  to  establish  among  the  convicts  several  classes, 
the  discrimination  of  which  would  be  very  advantageous  to  socie^  and  6>t 
the  convicts  themselves.    The  work  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  Phrenological  Journal 
of  Edinburgh,  the  large  work  which  I  have  lately  published,  finally,  the 
phrenological  museums,  abound  wiUi  incontestible  tacts  proving  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  men  may  be  appreciated  in  a  healthy  state  by  the  #xami- 
nation  of  their  heads.    To  deny  the  truth  of  those  facts,  is  to  pat  in  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  best  established  phenomena. 

I  have,  my  lord,  the  honour  to  be  your  humble  servant, 

J.  VIMONT. 


XXIX.  From  Ds.William  Gsvoort,  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  Member,  and  formeriy  President,  of  the  IZoyal 
Medical  Society,  Corresiwodinff  Member  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Pharaaaeie  iad 
of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,  and  Secretary  to  the  Phreaologicsl 
Society  of  Edinbuigh. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

Lord  Olbnelo,  &c.,  dtc,  dec. 
Mr  Lord,  EoiifBunGH,  llih  Aprils  1836. 

Having  been  requested  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  proposition  made  to  joor 
lordship  by  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  in  reference  to  a  phrenological  ex- 
amination of  convicts  about  to  be  transported/ with  a  view  to  their  daasifr- 
cation  according  to  their  natural  dispositions,  so  as  to  avoid  many  iaemive- 
niences  to  which  their  masters  in  the  penal  settlements  are  now  liable,  I  beg 
to  state  to  your  lordship  that,  for  some  years  past,  £  have  studied  the  science 
of  Phrenology,  and  have  the  firm  conviction  that,  in  the  hands  of  properiy  qnali' 
fied  observers,  this  science  affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  wita  certainty 
the  natural  dispositions  and  talents  of  such  individtuds  as  possess  healthy 
brains. 

My  conviction  is  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  mostdis* 
ringuished  phrenologists,  confirmed  bv  the  repeated  examination  of  seversl 
extensive  collections,  in  which  are  depositea  the  heads  of  very  numeroas 
criminals  of  all  shades  of  character.  I  nave  also  had  very  frequent  opporta- 
nities  of  witnessing  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  character  is  aiscri- 
minated  bv  practised  phrenologists  in  the  case  of  living  persons.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  advantage  of  such  a  power,  especially  in  the 
case  of  convicts.  -^ 

Your  lordship's  official  avocations  have  probably  prevented  you  from  d» 
voting  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  Phrenology ;  but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  my  belief  that  your  lordship  could  not  examine  it  carefully  witboat 
being  satisfied  of  its  importance  to  mankind,  as  being  the  only  consistent 
and  practical  philosophy  of  mind  yet  offered  to  the  world.  j 

And  when  those  who  have  carefully  studied  Phrenology,  and  become  con 
vmced  of  its  truth,  offer,  as  Sir  O.  S.  Mackenzie  has  done,  to  put  it  to  a 
piaeucal  test,  which  may  be  highly  advantageous,  and  cannot  possibly  bs 
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ttrtfol,  it  is  the  daty  of  3rotir  lordvhip,  nad  of  all  dioso  wlio  tiave  it  in  thei/ 

toinrer  to  authorize  the  ezperiment,  not  to  pass  by  or  neriect  a  proposiiioa  so 

cnportaat,  merely  for  want  of  that  faith  in  the  truth  of  rbrenolofy  which  no 

one  can  reasonably  expect  to  possess,  unless  he  have  made  himsel^acquainted 

-^nrith  the  scienee,  and  tbe  eridence  on  which  it  is  supported. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  serraat, 

WILUAM  GREGORY. 


XXX.  Iftooi  Db.  RoBKitT  Hunter,  Professor  of  Anatomy^  dte.,  m  the  An* 

dersonian  University,  Glasgow. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  GLSNSLa. 

Mt  Lord,  Glasoov,  Uth  Aprilj  1836. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Combe,  I'have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  your 
lordship  on  the  subject  of  Phrenology.  FV>r  more  than  thirteen  years  I  have 
paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  beg  to  state,  that  the  more  deeply  I 
investigate  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  in  tne  truth  of  the  science.  I  nave 
examined  it  in  connexion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  find  it  beauti- 
fully to  harmonize.  1  have  tested  the  truth  of  it  on  numerous  individuals, 
whose  characters  it  unfolded  with  accuracy  and  precision,  ^or  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  taught  Phrenology  publicly  in  connexion  with  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  sci- 
ence founded  on  truth,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  many  practicid  and 
useful  purposes. 

I  have  tne  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship^s  very  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.D. 


XXXI.  FromRoBSRT  Bf  acnisb,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  Author  of  **  The  Philosophy  of  Sleep,"  die. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Glrnrlo. 

Mr  Lord,  Glasoow,  IIM  Ajnril,  1836. 

Having  been  applied  to  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  state  my  opinion  witli 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  detecting  the  characters  of  convicts  by  an  exami*> 
nation  of  their  heads  on  phrenological  principles,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  my  perfect  conviction  that,  in  very  manjr  cases,  the  dispositions  of 
these  individuals  may,  by  such  a  process,  be  discrimmated  with  remarkable 
accuracy. 

The  form  of  head  possessed  by  all  dangerous  and  inveterate  crimhials  is  pe 
cuhar.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  brain  behind  the  ear,  and  a  comparn*- 
tivcly  small  portion  in  the  frontal  and  coronal  regions.  Such  a  conformation 
always  characterizes  the  worst  class  of  malefactors.;  and  wherever  it  exists 
we  find  an  excessive  tendency  to  crime.  This  fact  I  have  h:id  ample  oppor 
tunities  of  verifying ;  and,  indeed,  no  person  who  conipares  criminal  heads 
with  those  of  persons  whose  natural  dispositions  are  toward  virtue,  can  en- 
tertain the  slightest  doubt  upon  tbe  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  MACNISH. 


XXXII.  From  Rxobasd  Foolb,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Joint  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh ;  Author  of  various  Articles  in 
Periodical  Journals  and  the  Encyclopedia  Edinensu— as  Langttagtt  Phi' 
hlogy,  Mathematict,  Mind,  Pfuhaophy,  and  Education,  the  last  of  which  has 
Jieen  republished  separately. 

Edinburgh,  I2ih  AprU,  1836. 
During  several  years,  actively  employed,  1  have  found  the  principles  ol 
Phrenology  available  in  %'ery  important  duties — more  especially  in  the  treat 
meat  of  Insanity,  to  which,  as  a  professional  man,  ray  atteouoa  has  been 
greatly  directed;  and  1  feel  warranti^d,  by  lonijf  stud]r  and  observation, in 
maintaining  the  opinion,  that  it  is  practicable  to  distinguish  individuala  havins 
naturallv  very  low  and  dangerous  characters  from  others  w<»o  are  naturally  weU 
constituted  and  disposed— by  examining  and  compariog  their  heads  daring 
life,  according  to  the  principles  of  Phrenology.  ^   ^^  ^ 

*  *^  RICHd.  POOLE. 
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XXXIII.  From  Obablb8  Maclabeitj  Esq.,  Editor  cf  the 

To  the  Rigbt  Honourable  Lokd  GLBirsLa, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  &c.  EoiiCBtrKCH,  9th  Apr^  3836 

In  reference  to  a  correspondence  between  yoar  lordship  and  Sir  Gearsc 
Mackenzie,  on  the  propriety  of  subjecting  convicts  to  a  phrenological  exami- 
nation, i  beg  leave  to  state,  that  1  have  paid  some  attention  to  Phrenology  dmio; 
the  last  seven  years — that  i  believe  its  principles  to  be  substantially  true,  aat 
am  convinced  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by  the  form  tai 
sise  of  tlM  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reader  it  quite  posaibley  during  lile, 
to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good 
dispositions. 

Perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  my  first  impressions  in  favour  of 
Phrenology  were  produced  1^  the  explanation  which  its  doctrines  afford  of 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  the  external  woiid— «n 
explanation  more  clear,  consistent,  and  satisfactory,  in-  my  opinion,  than  esa 
be  derived  from  any  system  of  philosophy  now  taught  in  this  country. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  <ri>ediettt  servant, 

OHJIELES  MACLAREN, 
Editor  of  the  Scotsman  Newspaper. 

XXXIV.  From  William  Wildsmitr,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  and  of  the  Council  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  said 
Literary  Society ;  and  Author  of  "  An  Inoniry  concerning  the  relative 
Connexion  wliich  subsists  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain/* 

To  the  Kight  Honourable  Lobd  Glbnblg. 
Mt  Lobd,  Lbbds,  ArnrU  i6tk,  1836, 

Having  been  informed  that  Sir  G.  S.  Maekenxie,  Bart.,  nas  made  propo- 
sals for  applying  the  tests  afforded  by  Phrenology  for  the  discrimination  of  in- 
dividual cnaracter  in  convicts  subject  to  transportation,  with'a  view  to  dieir 
better  classification,  I  beg  most  sincerely  to  aod  my  humble  testimoay  in  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  suggested,  with  the  confident  assurance  that  the  rcsut 
will  prove  highly  valaaue  to  the  parties  most  interested*  and  prove  to  tke 
entire  satisfaction  of  any  who  may  doubt  it.  the  practical  application  o£  Hue- 
nology  to  the  common  afiairs  of  life.     Nothing,  I  am  convinced,  eaa  be 
easier  than  the  discrimination  of  the  naturally  and  the  casually  vicious  by 
the  aid  of  Phrenolofy ;  and,  in  the  case  in  question,  I  doubt  not  of  its 
plete  success  if  a  tnal  be  permitted. 

1  have  the  honour  to  leoiain,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

Wk.  WILOSMITfl. 


XXXY.  From  Mb.  Willum  Bbbbnbb,  Governor  of  the  County  and  Citf 

Bridewell,  Glasgow. 
To  Gbobob  Combb,  Esq. 

CO0NTT  ANB  ClTT  BbIDBWBLL. 

Dbib  Sib,  OUugoWf  ISth  April,  18d& 

About  two  thousand  persons  pass  through  this  establishment  yearly,  sad  I 
have  had  th«  chane  for  upward  of  twenty-five  years.  During  that  period, 
and  long  before  I  heard  anvthing  of  Phrenology,  1  was  often  struck  wiUi  the 
extraonlinary  shape  of  the  heads  of  most  of  the  criminals.  When  Dr.  I^oiz- 
heim  visited  this  ciQr  I  attended  his  lectures ;  and  although  I  do  not  yet  pre- 
tend to  have  anything  like  phrenological  knowledge,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
sayinc,  that  the  most  notoriously  bad  characters  have  a  conformation  of  head 
very  different  from  those  of  the  common  run  of  mankind. 
1  may  be  allowsd  to  add,  that  Dr.  Spundieim,  3rourself,  snd  many  others, 

Srofessing  and  believing  in  the  science,  who  have  visited  this  prison,  hare 
escribed  the  character,  and  told  the  leading  propensities  of  the  inmates,  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner.    I  am,  &&, 

WILLIAM  BREBNER,  Governor. 

XXXVL  From  H.  A.  Galbbaith,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Eoysl  Uk 

natic  Asylum. 

_  .    ^       ^  Glasgow  Rotal  Lunatic  Astlbk, 

VtDbabSib,  I9th  April,  183^ 

Situated  as  1  am  m  the  midst  of  a  wide  field  for  observation,  more  particalai^ 
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^  ^  regard  to  disordered  mental  manifestations,  I  hare  been  for  sereral  years 
past  Ted  to  compare  these  with  the  phrenological  derelopement  of  the  indiri-* 
duals  in  whom  they  appeared ;  and  from  the  result  of  numerous  and  well- 
marked  instances,  which  have  not  only  been  known  to  me  during  a  state  of 
morbid  activity,  but  from  authentic  accounts  of  the  previous  mental  indick- 
fcions,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  nrm  belief  in  the  general 
doctrines  of  Phrenology. 

U  gives  me  much  pleasure  on  this  occasion,  and  is  but  au  act  of  justice,  to 
add,  that,  when  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  he  visited  this 
institution,  and  examined  several  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  of  the  then 
inmates ;  and,  had  I  been  more  careless  and  skeptical  than  I  really  was,  the 
correctness  and  facility  with  which  his  inductions  were  made  from  cerebral 
developement  must  have  arrested  my  attention,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
reality  of  the  science  he  professed.    It  is  also  no  small  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  as  well  as  proof  of  its  utility,  that  exactly  the  sime  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  same  heads,  when  subiiiitted  to  you  a  few  days  ago  at  your 
visit  here.    It  therefore  can  be  no  chance  or  random  opinion,  but  one  evidently 
founded  on  a  common  principle,  that  enables  the  experienced  phrenologist, 
at  the  distance  of  years,  not  only  correctly  to  delineate  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  individuals,  but  strictly  to  coincide  with  that  formerly  given.   Although 
I  have  as  yet  no  pretension  to  the  name  of  an  experienced  phrenologist,  yet 
be  assured  my  faith  in  the  verity  of  Phrenology  is  such  as  to  induce  me  to 
cultivate  it  with  more  care  than  I  hare  hitherto  done,  and  it  will  be  no  small 
gratification  if  I  can  add  with  benefit  to  those  under  my  charge.    I  am,  my 
dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  H.  A.  GALBRAITH. 

Geobob  Combb,  Esq. 


XXXVII.  FromGEoROB  Salhond,  Esq.,  Procurator-Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire ; 
Waltbb  Moir,  Esq.,  Sheriff  Substitute  of  Lanarkshire ;  and  Mr.  D. 
M'CJoLL,  Governor  of  Glasgow  JaiL 

To  Gbobgb  OoMBB,  Esq. 

Sheriff's  Chambbrs, 
Dbab  Sib,  Glasgow,  22d  April,  1836. 

A  few  days  ago  Sheriff  Moir  having  told  me  of  your  intention  to  examine 
phrenologically  some  of  the  criminals  in  Glasgow  jail,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  present,  in  order  that  I  might  have  a  practical  test  of  the  system,  and  as- 
certain whether  your  inferences  of  chanicter  should  accord  with  what  was  pri- 
vately and  officially  known  of  them  by  myself;  and  Mr.  Moir  having  kindly 
honoured  me  with  an  introduction  to  you,  I  had  the  gratification  of  attending 
your  examination  of  a  numtier  of  these  persons,  and  of  hearing  with  sincere 
interest  the  accurate  conclusions  you  arrived  at  on  each  of  them. 

Never  before  having  witnessed  any  sach  operation,  and  expecting  that,  after 
a  tedious  process  of  examination,  taking  notes,  and  comparing  and  calculating 
results,  something  of  an  oracular  generality  of  character  should  be  announced, 
1  was  very  much  pleased  to  observe  that,  while  your  examination  of  each  did 
not  average  a  minute,  you  instantly,  and  without  hesitation,  stated  the  cha 
racter,  not  generally,  but  with  specialties  of  feelings  and  propensities,  sur 
prisingly  justified  by  what  I  knew  of  them ;  and  being  aware  that  you  had 
no  access  to  them,  nor  means  of  knowing  them  previously,  as  they  were  taken 
at  the  moment  promiscuously  from  numbers  ot  the  other  criminals,  I  was  at 
once  led  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  and  to  see  eminent  advan- 
tages of  such  knowledge  to  society,  and  more  immediately  in  regard  to  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  and  practice. 

Of  the  instances  of  your  observation,  suffer  me  to  mention  a  few,  which  at 
the  time  occurred  to  me  as  peculiarly  convincing. 

The  first  man  you  examined  you  pronounced  "  a  thief,  reckless  and  dange- 
rous, who,  f^r  instance,  if  under  the  influence  of  Uouor,  would  not  hesitate 
to  murder  or  destroy  all  around  him."  Now  this  feltow  has  lor  years  travel- 
led about  the  country  with  a  horse  and  cart,  selling  salt  and  trifling  articles, 
and  has  acquired  the  character  of  a  masterful  thiet,  and  just  now  stands  in- 
dicted with  a  cruel  assault  on,  and  highway  robbery  of,  a  poor  labourer,  of  all 
hit  hard  earnings  last  harvest. 
Another,  you  observed,  had  *'  a  fine  intellect,  and  was  likely  to  hare  basB 
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lluUtf  of  s  vindling ;"  and  the  accuracy  of  this  obsenration  on  a  paanter,  who  « 
indicted  for  faUehoodtfriaudt  andvailfid  imposUiany  orswindHngt  is  9elf>evide<BL 

A  third,  whom  you  pronounced  '*  a  cunning,  <<ar>ii^,  and  decided  thief,**  ii 
an  incorrigible  thief,  who  for  yeara  has,  in  the  most  concealed  and  adroit 
manner,  headed  a  gang  of  housebreakers,  and  is  at  present  indicted  for  faigk- 
way  robbery,  committed  by  his  sayagely  knocking  down  with  a  heavy  stob  a 
poor  man,  who  was  almost  killed  on  the  apot.  Private  information  leads  me 
to  understand  that  he  has  been  party  to  another  crime,  of  a  niUure  equalij, 
if  not  more,  daring  and  cruel. 

A  fourth  you  described  to  be  "  a  depraved  and  most  dangerous  oaaB.**  He 
is  a  crony  of  the  man  last  noticed ;  has  long  been  a  thief,  and  one  of  the  most 
noted  oerpse-lifters  while  subjects  were  bought  by  the  medical  achools ;  and 
be  is  said  to  have  been  c<mcemed  with  the  man  last  mentioned  in  the  atro- 
cious crime  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  observations  as  to  him. 

A  fifth,  whom  you  jadged  to  be  "  a  sly  thief,  who,  with  a  meek  and  speeraus 
asnect,  possessed  daring  even  to  cruelty,*'  is  a  fellow  who  is  by  trade  a  thief, 
adroit  and  cunning,  and  who  has  often  attacked  and  escaped  from  the  officers 
of  justice.  He  lately  stole,  in  broad  daylight,  on  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  a 
handkerchief  firom  a  gentleman's  pocket,  and  ran  off.  Being  promptly  parsued, 
he,  as  a  decoy,  threw  from  him  the  napkin.  Being  after  a  race  overtaken,  be 
leaped  into  a  dung-pit,  whither  the  gentleman  could  not  think  of  folio  wing  him, 
but  stood  watching  him  till  the  police  he  sent  for  arrived.  On  this  the  f^bw, 
in  the  most  fawning  manner,  craved  sympathy ;  and  finding  this  did  not  more 
the  gentleman's  purpose,  he  suddenly  sprung  out,  and,  on  being  seixed,  made 
a  desperate  strtiggle,  bit  severely  the  gentleman's  hand,  and,  by  bis  fiMca  and 
violence,  might  soon  have  got  off  had  not  the  police  arrived. 

The  accuracywof  your  conclusions  has  deeply  impressed  me  with  the  bene 
fit  which  would  accrue  to  society  from  tfte  application  of  such  investigati<ms 
toward  the  better  classification  of  criminals  confined  before  and  after  trial, 
to  the  selection  and  treatment  of  convicts,  and  even  to -the  more  certain  iden- 
tification  of  such  criminals  as  might  eifect  their  escape  from  justice  or  coa 
finement. 

With  much  regard,  believe  me  to  be.  dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

GEO.  SALMOND, 
Pror.-Fiscal  of  Lanarkshire. 

'  We  were  present  ton  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Combe's  visit  to  the  jail  of  Glas- 
gow, and  testify  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  Mr.  Salmond's  representation  of 
what  happened.  Mr.  Combe's  inferences  of  the  characters  of  such  prisoners 
as  he  then  examined  were  most  accurst,  and  never  could  have  been  the  result 
of  chance. 

WALTER  MOIR, 
Sheriff  Subst.  of  Lanarkshire. 
D.  M*COLL, 
Governor  of  Glasgow  JaiL 

XXX  Vin.  Account  of  Mr.  Combe's  Phrenological  Etamination  of  Heads  of 
Criminula  in  the  Jail  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  October,  1835.  Extracted 
fmm  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  524. 

On  Wednesday,  28th  October,  Mr.  Combei  accompanied  by  the  foUowing 
gentleman,  visited  the  jail :  viz..  Dr.  George  Fife,  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
jail,  (who  is  not  a  phrenologist ;)  Benjamin  Sorsbie,  Esq.,  alderman ;  Dr.  D. 
B.  White ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Greeahow,  surgeon ;  Mr.  John  Baird,  sui^geon ;  Mr. 
George  C.  Atkinson;  Mr.  Edward  Richardson;  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson; 
Mr.  Wm.  Hutton,  and  Captain  Hooke. 

Mr.  Combe  mentioned,  that  his  chief  object  was  to  show  to  such  of  the  gen 
tlemen  present  as  had  attended  his  lectures  in  Newcastle,  the  reality  of  the 
fact  which  he  had  frequently  stated,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  developement  of  the  bram  in  men  of  virtuous  dispositions,  and  its  develope- 
ment  in  decidedly  vicious  characters,  such  as  crimmals  usually  are  ;  and  Mat 
the  moral  organs  generally  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  animal 
propensities,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter :  and  he  requested  that  a  few 
^riking  cases  of  crime  mii^t  be  presented,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  crimi 

als  should  be  compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  preaeat  *   " 

unatelf. 
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..  ThU  was  done ;  and  Dr.  Fife  suggested  that  it  would  be  farther  desirable 
that  Mr.  Combe  ahouM  write  down  bis  ownyremarks  on  the  cases,  before  any 
account  of  tiiem  was  given*  while  he  himself  should,  at  the  either  side  of  the 
table,  write  down  an  account  of  their  characters  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  them ;  and  that  the  two  statements  should  then  be  compared.  Mr.  Combe 
agreed  to  this  request ;  and  the.fuilowing  individuals  were  examined  : 

P.  S.,  aged  about  20. — Mr.  Combe  wrote  as  follows :  Anterior  lobe  well 
developed ;  intellectual  powers  are  considerable.  The  organ  of  Imitation  is 
large,  also  Secrettveness ;  Acquisitiveness  is  rather  lawe.  The  most  defec- 
tive organ  is  Conscientiousness.  Benevolence  and  Veneratioa  are  large. 
The  lower  animal  organs  are  not  inordinate.  My  inference  is,  that  this  boy 
is  not  accused  of  violence ;  his  dispositions  are  not  ferocious,  nor  cruel,  nor 
violent :  be  has  a  talent  for  deception,  and  a  desire  for  property  not  regulated 
by  justice.  His  desire  may  have  appeared  in  swindling  or  theft.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  has  swindled :  he  has  the  combination  which  contributes  to  the 
talents  of  an  actor. — Dr.  FifeM  Rgmarkt :  A  confirmed  thief ;  he  has  been  twice 
convicted  of  thefl.  He  has  never  shown  brutality ;  but  he  has  no  sense  of 
bonestjr.  He  has  frequently  attempted  to  impose  on  Dr.  Fife  ;  he  has  ooiwi- 
derable  talent ;  he  attended  school^  and  is  quick  and  apt ;  he  has  a  talent  foi 
imitation. 

T.  S.,  aged  18.— Jfr.,  Combe  wrote  :  Destructiveness  is  very  large  ;  Com* 
bativeness,  Secretiveness,  and  Acquisitiveness  are  large ;  intellectual  organs 
f«irly  developed ;  Amativeness  is  large  ;  Conscientiousness  rather  moderate; 
Benevolence  is  full,  and  Veneration  rather  large.  This  lK>y  is  considerably 
different  from  the  last.  He  is  more  violent  in  his  dispositions  ;  he  has  pro- 
bably  been  committed  for  assault  connected  with  women.  He  has  also  large 
Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness,  and  may  have  stolen,  although  1  think 
this  less  probable.  He  has  fair  intellectual  talents,  and  is  an  improveable 
subject. — Dt.  Fife's  Remarks :  Crime,  rape  *  *  •  ^.  No  striking  features  in 
bis  general  character ;  mild  disposition ;  nas  never  shown  actual  vice. 

J.  W.,  aged  73. — Mr.  Combe's  Observations:  The  coronal  region  is  venr 
defective  ;  Veneration  and  Firmness  are  the  best  developed ;  but  ail  are  de&« 
cient.  Cautiousness  is  enormously  large ;  the  organ  of  Combativeness  is 
considerable,  and  Amativeness  is  large ;  there  are  no  other  leading  organs  of 
the  propensities  inordinate  in  developement ;  the  intellect  Is  very  moderate. 
I  would  have  expected  to  find  this  case  in  a  lunatic  asylum  rather  than  in  & 
jail ;  and  1  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  feature  of  crime.  His  moral  dis* 
positions  generally  are  verjr  defective ;  but  he  has  much  caution.  Excent 
m  connexion  with  his  Amativeness  and  Combativeness,  1  cannot  specify  tne 
precise  crime  of  which  he  has  been  convicted.  Ureat  deficiency  in  the  moral 
organs  is  the  characteristic  feature,  which  leaves  the  lower  propensities  to 
act  without  control. — JDr.  Fife*9  Remarks :  A  thief ;  void  of  every  principle  of 
honesty ;  obstinate ;  insolent ;  ungrateful  for  any  kindness.  In  short,  one  of 
the  most  depraved  characters  with  which  1  have  been  acquainted. — Note  by 
Mr.  Combe :  I  have  long  maintained,  that  where  the  moral  organs  are  ex- 
tremely deficient,  as  in  this  case,  the  individual  is  a  moral  limatic,  and  ought  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Individuals  in  whom  one  organ  is  so  large  as  Cautious- 
ness is  in  this  old  roan,  and  in  whom  the  regulating  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments are  so  deficient,  are  liable  to  fall  into  insanity,  if  strongly  excited,  owing 
to  the 'disproportion  in  the  cerebral  organs,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  such 
dases  in  lunatic  asylums  ;  uidas  the  criminal  law  has  ^one  on  punishing  this 
individual  during  a  long  life,  (for  he  has  been  twice  transported,)  and  met 
with  no  success  in  reclaiming  him,  but  left  him  in  jail,  under  sentence  for  theft, 
at  seventy  years  of  age,  I  consiiler  these  facts  a  strong  confirmation  of  my 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  moral  patient  from  the  first. 

XXXIX.  From  Dr.  John  Mackintosh,  Surgeon  to  the  Ordnance  Depart 
ment  in  North  Britain  ;  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  of  Pathology  and  Prae 
tice  of  Physic ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; 
Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Wernerian  Natural  History  Sooie* 
ties  of  Edinburgh,  Montreal,  Heidelberg,  and  Brussels. 

To  Gborob  Combe,  Esq. 
Mt  Dkab  Sib.  Edinburgh,  27th  AprU,  1838. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  I6th  March,  requesting  me  to  state  whether  the 

*  The  particular  observations  are  not  proper  for  publicatum. 
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■•tanil  diipomtioBS  are  indicated  hj  the  size  and  fonii  of  the  brain, «» atti 
render  it  possible,  during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  and  daagnsw 
tendencies  from  those  of  good  disposiiions,  I  hare  much  pleasure  in  beiif 
able  to  offer  my  unqualified  testimony  as  to  the  fact. 

I  was  formerly  not  only  an  unbeliever  in  Phrenology,  but  a  detenniaed 
scoffer,  and  my  conversion  was  slowly  produced  by  the  ooeanenoe  of  indin* 
dual  cases  that  were  accidentally  brought  before  me ;  and  I  woald  now  risk  all 
I  possess  upon  the  general  results  drawn  from  the  examination  of  the  heads  of 
one  hundred  conricts,  by  qualified  peraons  I  couid  name. 

It  would  be  well  icNr  socie^  in  the  countries  to  which  oonWcts  are  sent,  if 
the  plan  proposed  1^  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  the  Right  Honoorable  Lmi 
Glenelg,  were  adopted,  if  any  expense  be  occasioned  fy  the  inTeetigatioo,  1 
shall  wUlingly  eontrthote  a  share,  because  the  interests  of  science  wUI  bead« 
▼anced,  and  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  to  the  unfoitiuate  conncts 
themseWes. 

I  may  add,  that  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  within  these  few  yeais, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  on  the  continent,  in  fitvour  of  phrenological 
doctrines ;  the  number  of  opponents  has  diminished,  and  the  disciples  have 
increased  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  so  much  so,  that  in  Pahs  there  is  ssareo- 
ly  an  illustrious  name  connected  with  Medicine,  or  any  of  the  scieaoes,  tkat 
is  not  found  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Members  of  the  Phrenological  i$ociet|r. 
Yoa  may  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  this  letter ;  and  with  much  re- 
spect toward  you,  for  the  great  share  you  have  had  in  advancing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  true  science  of  mind,  and  placing  it  on  a  wider  and  moresobstai^ 
tial  basis, 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH,  M  J>. 


I 


XL.  Certificate  from  HtnuY  Marsh,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.I.R.A.,  one  of  the  Phy- 
sicians  to  Steven's  Hospital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Dublin  General 
Hospital,  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  and  the  institution  for  the  Diseases  of 
Children;  Robert  Harrison,  JSsq.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Anato- 
my and  Physioloinr,  Royal  Colleze  oT  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  Richard  Tok- 
SON  Evanson,  Esq.,  M.D..  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic, 
RoyalCoHexe  of  Sorzeons  in  Ireland.;  James  Armstrong,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A; 
Francis  White,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland ;  W.  F.  Montoomert,  Es^.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  to  the 
King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland ;  Wm.  W.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  M.R.I.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  College  of  Sun;eons  in 
Ireland,  Resident  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
Andrew  Bourne,  Esq.,  Barrister;  Thomas  Edward  Bbattt,  Esq., 
M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland ;  Arthur  Edward  Gayer,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Barrister ;  Andrew 
Cabmichael,  Esq.,  M  JLI.A. ;  John  Houston.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Curator  of 
the  Museum,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  Surgeon  to  the  City 
Dublin  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  Ireland ;  H.  Maunsbll,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Medical  Society  of  Leipzic. 

Dublin,  March  25M,  1836. 

We,  the  undersigiied,  declare  our  belief,  from  what  we  know  or  hare  seen 
of  the  science  of  Phrenology,  **  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  size  and  form  of  the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possi- 
ble, during  life,  to  distinguish  men  of  desperate  tendencies  from  those  of  good 
dispositions ;  and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommendins,  that  trial  should  be 
made  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  this  application  of  Phrenology. 

We  conceive  that,  in  affording  this  opportunity  for  putting  publicly  to  the  test 
the  degree  of  accuracy  to  which  Phrenolocy  has  been  brought,  as  a  scientific 
method  of  determining  character,  and  so  discriminating  between  the  natural 

^positions  of  criminals,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  will  but  act  the  paft 
enlightened  statesman,  willing  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  kaisw- 
e,  to  do  justice  to  science,  and  afford  the  government  of»portuBilT  Hft 
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ftTailing  itself  of  all  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  lights  of  philosophy,  in  falfil- 
ling  the  ardwous  and  responsible  duties  connected  with  criminal  legislation. 

HENRY  MARSH.  ANDREW  BOURNE. 

ROBERT  HARRISON.  THOMAS  EDWd.  BEATTY. 
KICHARD  TONSON  EVANSON.    ARTHUR  EDWd.  GAYER. 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG.  ANDREW  CARMICHAEL. 

FRANCIS  WHITE.  JOHN  HOUSTON. 

W.  F.  MONTGOMERY.  H.  MAUNSELL. 
Wm.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


XLl.  From  h.9  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  proposed  phrenological  experiment  of  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  is  amply  eutitlea  to  a  lair  trial, 

Rd.  DUBLIN. 


LIL  From  the  Pbotost  of  Tri vitt  Collbob, 

Provost  Housb,  April  ISth,  1836. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mac- 
kenzie should  be  made,  especially  when  i  consider  that  it  can  be  made  without 
difficulty  or  expense. 

BAR.  LLOYD,  Provost  T.C.D. 

XLIIL  From  H.  Llot2>,  Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 

Dublin. 

Tbinitt  Collbgb,  April  Sth,  1636. 
Having  seen'a  paper  sined  by  Mr.  Combe,  relating  to  a  phrenological  ex-, 
pteriment  proposed  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  expe- 
riment is  Ifeserving  of  a  trial.  -  H.  LLQ  YD. 

XLIV.  From  Mountitobt  Longfibld.  Esq.,  F.T.C.D.,  Wbayleaw,  Profet* 

sor  of  Political*  Economy. 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  very  important  results  may  be  obtained,  if  the  state 
will,  in  that  manner,  lend  its  assistance  to  make  the  science  of  Phrenology 
available  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  details  of  phrenological  practice ;  but,  from  vrhat  I  have  read  upon  the 
subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  science  is  founded  on  true  principles,  and 
that  to  the  writers  on  Phrenoloey  we  owe  much  of  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  philosopher  of  the  human  mind.  ^  Their  metaphysics  appear 
to  me  in  general  correct,  with  as  small  a  proportion  of  error  as  could  be  ex> 
pected  on  works  written  upon  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  made  a  branch 
of  public  education,  nor  converted  into  a  source  of  profit  to  individuals. 

MOUNTIFORT  LONGFIELD. 


XLT.  From  Puiup  Cram pton,  Esq.,  Surgeon-General,  Dublin. 

Dublin,  April  12th,  1836. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  Geo.  Mackenzie,  with 
a  view  to  ascertohi  whether  or  not  **  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  by 
the  form  and  size  of  the  brain,"  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

PHILIP  CRAMPTON. 


XLYL  From  As.  Jacob  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  College 

of  Snigeons,  Dublin. 

DuBLiif,  April  27fA,  1836. 
1  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  study  of  Phrenology  to  justify  md 
in  giving  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its  value,  or  the  importance  of  ite 
resttlte ;  but  I  cannot  nesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  case  has  been  made  out,  (te 
prove  "  that  the  natural  dispositions  are  indicated  b^  the  from  and  size  of 
the  brain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  quite  possible,  during  life,  to  dis 
tinguish  men  of  desperate  and  dangerous  tendencies  from  those  of  good  dif* 
position^**)  aa  friirrante  fte  experiment  proposed  by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie. 

AR*  JACOB 
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Abeenetry,  Mr.,  quoted  on  the  con- 
nexion of  the  mind  with  the  brain,  30. 

Absolute  size  of  a  cerebral  organ  no 
criterion  of  the  predominance  of  the 
faculty  attached  to  it,  95. 

Abuses  of  the  faculties,  what,  350. 

Acquisitiyeness,  onan  of,  its  situa- 
tion,  165.  History  of  its  discovery, 
167.  Large  in  thieves,  167.  Its  dis- 
•we,  172. 

— —  a  primitive  propensity,  166. 
Not  treatea  of  by  the  meUphysicians 
cenerally,  ib.  Admitted  by  Xjord 
Karnes,  ib.  Gives  rise  to  avarice, 
167.  Not  in  itself  base  or  sordid,  169. 
Its  uses,  ib.  Its  existence  disputed 
by  Mr.  Owen,  ib.  Its  effects  modi- 
fied by  Self-£steem,  170.  Gives  rise 
to  a  tendency  to  steal,  171.  Mani- 
fested by  the  lower  animals,  173.  Re- 
aarks  on,  480. 

Acrel,  case  of  diseased  Acquisitive- 
ness from,  172, 477. 

Actions,  urbj  they  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted bj  the  aid  of  rhrenoloKy,  415. 

Activity  of  mind  distinguished  from 
power,  96,  403.     Influenced  by  tem- 

i>erament,  100,  351.    Combination  of 
acuities  favourable  to,  100. 

Actors  have  large  organs  of  Secre- 
tiveness  and  Imitation,  162,  261. 
Walks  in  which  they  are  most  succes- 
ful,  dependent  on  the  combination  of 
their  faculties,  262.  Ideality  neces- 
sary to  tragic  actors,  244. 

Adaptation  of  parts  of  the  creation 
proves  the  existence  of  God,  348. 
Adaptation  of  the  external  world  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  349. 

Addison,  nature  of  his  genius,  402. 

Adhesiveness,  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties, 130.  Situation  and  discovery  of 
its  organ,  ib.  Its  effects  on  the  cha- 
racter, ib.  Generally  stronger  in  wo- 
men than  in  men,  131.  Distinguish- 
al>le  from  Benevolence,  132.  Gives 
rise  to  society,  ib.  Very  strong  in  the 
dog  and  other  animals,  ib.  Itk  disease, 
tb.  Its  natural  language,  133.  Re- 
marks on,  479. 

Admiration,  love  of,  169. 

Affections,  477. 

Affective  faculties,  105.  Modes  of 
their  action,  350.  Are  not  the  exclu- 
sive sources  of  emotions,  478. 

Africans,  character  of  the,  421. 
Their  superstition,  434.    Their  sen- 

lent  oftruth  weak,  224. 
ikin.  Dr.,  on  love  of  life,  156. 
'nslie*  Sir  Whitelaw,  case  of  a 


large  organ  of  Number  reported  bf 
304.         . 

Akenside's  description  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Wonder,  235. 

Albert  the  Great,  hisdivisioaof  the 
head  into  regions,  40. 

Alderson,  Dr.,  of  Hull,  his  cases  of 
spectral  illusion.  358. 

Alexander,  Dr.  Disney,  his  testt 
mony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  head,  181, 
215,  406. 

Al|;ebra,  talent  for,  304. 

Alimentiveness,  or  organ  of  the  ap- 
petite for  food,  151.  Views  entertain- 
ed respecting  it,  by  Dr.  Hoppe,  ib.. 
Dr.  Crook,  153,  and  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
ib.  Cases  of  its  disease,  154.  Views 
of  MM.  Ombros  and  Theodore  Pen- 
telithe,  155.  Appears  to  be  the  seat 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  155,  272,  479. 
Its  comparative  developement  in  xkt 
French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards,  442. 

Allan,  Mr.  Thomas,  mineralogist 
his  large  oigan  of  Form,  282. 

Allegorical  style,  336. 

Almuiving  not  the  only  manifesta- 
tion of  Benevolence,  202. 

Amativeness,  107,  479.  History  of 
the  discovery  of  its  organ,  106.  Gives 
rise  to  the  sexual  feeling,  ib.  Its  in- 
fluence in  society,  110.  Its  idwses, 
111.    Its  effects  in  combination,  406. 

American  Indians,  their  Secretive- 
ness.  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Firm- 
ness large,  1 64, 190, 21 6.  Their  sense 
oftruth  weak,  224.  Their  unimprove- 
able  nature,  421,  430.  Character  and 
skulls  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
429.    Engraving  of  the  skull  of  one,  ib 

Analogies,  perception  of,  335. 

Anatomists,  objection  that  they  uni- 
versailv  disbelieve  Phrenology  sa 
swered,  454. 

Anatomy  does  not  reveal  vital  func- 
tions of  organs  dissected,  56.  Anato- 
my of  the  brain,  72 ;  of  the  skull,  79. 
Anatomical  researches  of  Dr.  Gall,  62, 
451. 

Angelo,  Michael,  hislaige  Construe- 
tiveness,  &c.,  177,  341.  Engraving 
of  his  head,  277. 

Anger,  a  manifestatioi;^  of  Destne- 
tiveness,  146. 

Animal  magnetism,  371. 

Animals,  tne  lower,  brains  of,  42, 
47,  97.  Relation  between  their  intel* 
ligence,  and  the  depth  and  number  of 
their  cerebral  convolutions,  77.  Ae- 
curate  comparison  of  their  brains  ess 
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.  «  made  only  between  those  of  ani- 
mals of  the  same  species,  42,  96,  321. 
nrheir  Philoprogenittreness,  118 ;  Con* 
centrativeness,  128 ;  AdhMiveness, 
132;  Combativeness,  138;  Destnic- 
tiveness,  150 ;  Secretireness,  165 ; 
Acquisitiveness,  173;  Constructive- 
ness,  1T7,  180;  Self-Esteem,  187; 
LiOTc  of  Approbation,  1S4 ;  Cautious* 
ness,  198 ;  Benevolence,  205 ;  Imita- 
tion, 263 ;  Form,  281 ;  Locality,  302 ; 
]M umber,  306 ;  Time,  315 ;  Tune,  321 ; 
Language,  332 ;  Their  capability  of 
being  tamed  and  taught,  on  what 
dependent,  312.  Do  thev  possess 
Comparison  and  Causality  i  341, 342, 
note. 

Anticipation,  why  generally  more 
delightful  than  actual  enjoyment,  389. 

Antiquarianism,  tendency  to,  212. 

Apathy,  whence  arising,  388. 

Apparitions,  perception  of,  230, 237, 
358. 

Appetite  for  Food,  organ  of,  151. 
See  Alimeniivenit9», 

Approbation,  Love  of,  189.  See 
Xiove  of  Apprt^ation. 

Arachnoid  tunic  of  the  brain,  79. 

Archery  and  quoits,  talent  for  play- 
ing at,  286,  302. 

Architectural  talent,  310. 

Aristotle,  different  reception  of  his 
philosophy  at  different  times,  28.  His 
assignment  of  the  faculties  to  different 
parts  of  the  brain,  40,  58.  His  doc- 
trine concerning  the  senses,  269.     ' 

Arithmetic,  tne  chief  sphere  of  the 
faculty  of  Number,  304. 

Amott,  Dr.  Neil,  on  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  body,  31.  On  the 
error  of  persisting  in  the  cultivation 
of  defective  musical  talent,  321. 

Arrangement,  love  of,  306. 

Artists  have  large  organs  of  Secre- 
tiveness,  162 ;  Const ructiveness.  174, 
et  M^.;  and  Imitation,  262.  Indivi- 
duality, Form,  and  Slxe  useful  to,  280, 
281,  285.  Effect  of  temperament  on, 
398.  Influence  of  the  reneclive  facul- 
ties on  their  productions,  408. 

Ashaotees,  their  character,  434. 

Asiatics  have  generally  large  Vene- 
ration, 212.  Inferior  to  Europeans, 
421. 

Association,  analysis  of,  380.  vAs- 
^ociation  of  names  with  shapes  and 
colours,  278, 292 ;  and  of  colours  with 
musical  notes,  316.  The  emotion  of 
Beauty  erroneously  supposed  by  Lord 
Jeflfrey  to  depend  on  association,  247, 
283,  293.  Association  of  words  and 
ideas,  322. 

Astronomers,  eminent,  their  Loca- 
lity lar^e,  300. 

Atheists,  their  Causality  generally 


deficient,  348.  Answers  to  some  of 
their  arguments,  ib. 

Attachment,  130. 

Attention,  analysis  of,  380. 

Augustus  CaBsar,  Self-Esteem  laiv* 
in  the  busts  of,  185. 

Authority,  love  of,  185. 

Av&rice,  164. 

Awe,  religious,  produced  by  Vene* 
ration,  213. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  latent  propensity, 
99.  On  cunning,  163.  On  the  innate- 
ness  of  Benevolence  in  man,  207.  His 
style  imbued  with  Ideality,  248.  Oa 
the  faculties  of  perceiving  jresemblanoe 
and  difference,  252.  On  the  difference 
of  the  powers  of  mathematical  and 
logical  reasoning  301.  His  Causality 
large,  345.  His  */vant  of  morality,  375. 
His  large  head,  400. 

Baillv,  Dr.,  on  Dr.  6ali*s  anatomical 
researches,  451. 

Barclay,  Dr.  J<An,  objections  of  his 
to  Phrenologv,  449,  459.  His  theory 
that  the  mind  fashions  the  oi]gans,  ibw 

Barlow,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour 
of  Phrenology,  487. 

Barristers,  Combativeness  useful 
to,  136. 

Bashfulness,  cause  of,  407. 

Bayle,  Peter,  his  love  of  opposition, 
137. 

Beauty,  emotion  of,  its  origin,  242. 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  on,  245.      Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  on,  246.    Lord  Jeffrey 
on,  247,  283,  293.     Standard  of  taste 
399. 

Beavers,  Acquisitiveness  and  Con- 
structiveness  of,  173. 174, 180.  Whe- 
ther they  possess  Causality,  342,  note. 

Bees,  Acquisitiveness  and  Con- 
•tructiveness  of,  173,  177. 

Bell,  Sir  Charles,  his  discoveries  of 
the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
nerves,  64.  On  the  duplicity  of  the 
brain,  73,  76.  Admits  that  the  shape 
of  the  skull  is  determined  by  that  of 
the  brain,  81 .  His  objections  to  Phre- 
nology, 81,451. 

Bellingham,  John,  murderer,  142, 
188,  199,  202.     His  style,  324. 

Benevolence,  organ  of,  its'situation, 

200.  History  of  its  discovery,  ib. 
Deficient  in  the  heads  of  deliberate 
murderers,  202.  Supposed  by  Dr. 
Gall  to  be  the  organ  of  Justice,  204. 
Its  effects  on  the  lower  animals,  205. 
How  to  be  observed  in  them,  206.  Its 
disease,  207. 

•— —  one  of  the  superior  sentiments, 
its  effects  on  the  character,  20 1 .  Di f- 
ference  between  its  msnifestations 
and  those  of  Love  of  Approbation,  191 

201.  Instances  of  its  great  devetope 


aieBt,20].  HowiloQgbttobe  exerted  trine  lield  bf  seTenl  enuaent  plqrs» 
in  societj,  202.  Effects  of  its  defi-  legists,  39.  Partial  injaries  o(  39^ 
ciency,  ib.  Its  abuses,  203.  Its  ex-  459,  ef  seq.  lofioeiiee  of  sixe  ol^  4^ 
istence  not  inoonsiitent  with  that  of  Small  in  children  and  idiots.  45, 432. 
Destructiveness,  ih.  Ought  to  be  cul-  Large  in  men  of  powerful  minds,  4^^>-«.^ 
tivated  in  education,  207.  Its  ezis-  400.  Functions  of,  not  disoorerable 
tence  generally  admitted  by  metaphy-  by  dissection,  56.  Recent  state  ^its 
sicians.  207, 208.  Laws  of  its  action,  anatomy,  59.  Its  anatomy,  72,  £n- 
208.  Its  effects  in  cmnbination,  406,  ^vings  of,  73,  74,  75.  Dapliei^  of 
407.  Is  a  propensity  as  well  as  a  its  parts,  73.  Result  of  that  duplicity 
sentiment,  479.  in  cases  of  injuries  of  the  brain,  464. 

Bennelong,  a  New  Hollander,  428.    Its  weight  and  consistence  at  differeau— • 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  theory  of  ages,.75.  What  are  the  functions  of 
vision,  274.  His  ideas  on  the  eyi-  the  cineritious  and  medullary  sob- 
dence  of  existence  of  the  material  stances  ?  76.  Its  form  varies  more  in 
world,  347.  the  human  species  than  in  any  other, 

Bewick,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  lai^e  78.  Destitute  of  sensibility,  ib.  its 
organ  of  Form,  282.  integuments,  79.    Its  figure  during  bfe 

Bidder,  Hfr.  George,  mental  calcu-  discorerablebyobservationtSl.  Func- 
lator,  300, 301.  tions  of  some  of  its  parts  still  unknown. 

Bilious  temperament,  how  distin-  02^  449.  Brains  of  the  same  absolute 
guishable,  48.    Its  effectSt  Hk  size  may  indicate  very  different  ta- 

Birds,  carnivorous,  hsTC  large  oigans  lents,  95.  Texture  of  the  brain  finer 
of  Destructiveness,  151.  •     in  some  individuds  than  in  (Aheri,  97* 

•—  mignition  of,  303.  Retentiveness  of  memoiy  supfiosed  to 

singing,  skulls  ait  321.  be  affected  by  its  quality,  226^  367, 

Blair,  Lord  President,  his  Construe-  373.  Its  different  parts  distinguish- 
tiveness  large,  180.  able,  450.    Answer  to  the  objection 

Blanchard's  mind  enfeebled  by  an  that  its  parts  may  be  injured  without 
injury  of  the  head,  476  affecting  the  mind,  450,  460.     These 

Blind  men,  case  of  one  couched  by  functions  not  discoverable  by  mutila- 
Cbeselden,  275.  The  organ  of  Co-  tions,  471.  Cases  of  change  of  cha- 
louring  generally  small  in  persons  bom  racter  in  consequence  of  injury  of  the 
blind,  276,  297.     Whether  they  can  brain,  476. 

distinguish   colours   by   touch,  298.       Brazil  Indians,  account  of  their  cha- 
See  apparitions,  363.  racter  and  brains,  432. 

Blood  circulated  in  the  brain,  78,  Brewster,  Sir  David,  his  organ  of 
319,  note.  Weight  large,  286. 

Blumenbach  on  the  connexion  of      Brigbam,  Dr.  Amariah,  ease  of  in- 
tbe  mind  with  the  brain,  30.   On  smell,  jury  of  the  head  quoted  from,  32. 
44.  Bnght's  account  of  the  devotion  of 

Bonaparte*s  head   large,  47,  400.  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  209. 
His  description  of  the  characters  of       Brougham,  Lord,  his  doctrine  that 
Neyand  Murat,  136, 400.    Intonation  mind  is  independent  of  matter 


of  his  voice  when  angry,  159.  His  bated,  35. 
Secretiveness,  ib.  His  Self-Esteem,  Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  connex* 
186.  Was  unable  to  understand  in-  ion  of  mind  with  body,  35.  On  latent 
tegrity  of  character,  222.  His  generals,  propensity,  98.  On  resentment,  134^ 
400.  His  description  oi  the  French  On  love  of  life,  156.  His  style  cha- 
eharacter,  440.  mcterized  by  Seeretiveness,  162.  His 

Bonnet  taught  that  the  brain  is  an  views  of  desire  of  wealth,  164.    Eu 
•ssemblage  of  organs,  39.  logy  of  his  character,  intellect,  and 

Booth,  murderer,  143.  philosophy,  227,  note, 

Boshuans,  some  account  of  the,  433.      Browne,  Mr.  W.  A.  F.,  references 

Botany,  study  of,  280, 350.  Memory  to  e^^ys  by,  215,  237,  332.  On  de- 
of  botanists,  372.  ran^ement  of  Language,  331.     His 

Bouillaud*s  investigations  into  the  testimony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  494. 
pathology  of  the  organ  of  Language,  Brunei,  engineer,  his  large  organs 
330.  of  Constructiveness,    Weight,    sjid 

Brian,  demonstrated  to  be  the  organ  Causality,  176, 287, 346. 
ofthe  mind,  30-36, 476.  Circulation  of       Burke's  eloquence,  324,  note.    His 
Mood  in  its  vessels  increased  by  men-  Comparison  and  Causality  large,  336^ 

^  excitement,  33.    Arguments  tend-  345. 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  congeries  of       Burton's  division  of  the  brain 
ins,  36-39,  396,  469.    This  doc-  organs,  40. 
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Basineav,  talentlbr»  31h 


die  on  the  eerabella  of  the  lower  ani- 


Bust,  phrenological,  84.    Its  uses,  mals,  109.    Relation  of  its  siae  to  tiM 
90.  toneof  the  voice,  319. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  Ideality  large, 
92.  Fond  of  unusual  words  and  ex- 
pressions, 234.     His  Weight  large. 


Btiats,  ancient^  346. 
Byron's   poems    strongly  nianifi»t 
Destruotiveness,    145w    On   passion 

and  poetry,  387.     Bad  taste  displayed  386.     His    Comparison    large,   336 
in  some  passages  of  his  X>on:/uan,  396.  Sometimes  sins  against  taste,  398. 

His  large  head  and  powerful  mind 
Cabinet-makers,  skilful,  have  large  402. 
C?nstractivenes8, 177.  Change  of  character,  cause  of,  413. 

CafTres,  some  account  of  the,  432.     Cases  where  it  was  occasioned  by  in* 
CaHgula,   character  of,  147*     His  juries  of  the  head,  476. 
Benerolence  small,  203.  Character,  by  what  formed,  420. 

.  Callipers,  use  of,  94.  Charity,  St.  Paul's  description  of, 

Camper's   facial  angle  described;  201. 
its  fiedlacy,  58.  Charleton,  Dr.,  quoted^  100. 

Caribs,  115, 137,143,304, 337,345.  Chaucer,  engraving  of  his  head. 
Account  <lf  their  heads  and  character,  showing  large  Ideality,  244.  His  Cau- 
425.  sality  large,  341. 

Carmichael,  Mr.  Andrew,  his  views,  Chaymas,  their  difficulty  in  compre- 
of  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  365.     bending  numeration,  305. 

Mr.  Richard,  Yaa  testinrany  in      Chesselden,  case  of  a  blind  man 

favour  of  Phrenology,  410.  couched  by,  275. 

CamiroTous  and  gramnivorous  ani- 
mals, difference  between  the  brains 
of,  139.     Destmctiveness  and  Secre- 


tiveness  of  the  former,  150, 163. 

Carrier-pigeons,  303. 

Catholics,  strongly  manifest  Vene- 
ration, 231. 

Caiicasion,  variety  of  the  human 
species.  436u 


Chess  players,  eminent,  their  large 
Locality,  300. 

Chesterfield  on  laughter  and  wit, 
250.  His  recommendation  of  polite 
deceit,  397. 

Chevalley,  a  man  who  accurately 
estimated  the  lapse  of  time,  case  oi, 
314. 

Chinese,  their  large  Self- Esteem, 


Causality,  one  of  the  reflective  fa-  186 ;  Form,  281,  and  Colouring,  297. 
ilties,  341.    Analysis  4Bf,  ib.    Whe-  .   Christ's  cerebral  developement,hov 


cnlties 

ther  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  represented  by  Raphael,  211 


how 


343,  note.  Dr.  Spurzheim  on,  344. 
Effects  of  its  strength  and  weakness 
onthecharacter,  ib.,346.  Is  a  fountain 
of  resources,  345.  Its  effects  on  the 
works  of  authors,  ib.  Its  effects  in 
producing  belief  in  Phrenology,  346. 
A  source  of  abstract  ideas,  ib.  Gene- 
rally weak  in  atheists,  348.    Leads 


Christianity,  the  religion  of  civilised 
man,  430. 

Chronology,  memory  of,  305. 

Churchyards,  respect  for,  produced 
by  Veneration,  213. 

Cicero's  love  of  fame,  190. 

Cineritious  substance  of  the  brain, 
75.    Supposed  by  some  to  be  ezclu- 


us  to  infer  the  existence  of  God,  349.  sively  the  organ  of  the  mind,  76. 

Its  effect  on  artists,  408.  Cingalese,  skulls  of,  88,  136,  143, 

-— -  organ  of,  historf  of  its  dis-  144, 190, 194, 196, 199. 
eovery,341.  Not  large  in  the  French,  Circumspection,  195. 
345.  Clarke,  tne  traveller,  his  organs  oi 

Cautiousness,  a  pos^ve  sentiment,  Weight  and  Locality  lai^e,  286. 
and  not  the  mere  want  of  courage,  195.      Clerks,  choice  of,  by  the  aid  of  Phre 
Effects  of  its  extreme  activity,  196.  nology,  418. 

Seldom  acts  alone,  389.    Its  excite-      Climate  and  soil,  effect  of,  on  the 
ment  by  sympathy,  391.    Remarks  on^  ebaracters  of  nations,  422. 
476.  Cobbett  quoted  on  the  sisns  of  men- 

— —  organ  of,  its  situation,  194.  tal  activity,  49.    His  Combativeness, 
Combined  with  large  Destructiveness  136t  snd  Self  Esteem,  184. 
and  deficient  Hope,  predisposes  to      Colbum,   Zhero,  calculating   hoy, 
suicide,  197,  228.  300,'  305. 

Censoriousness,  an  abuse  of  Self-      Colouring,  a  perceptive  faculty,  289. 
Esteem,  183.       ^  onan  of,  effects  of  its  large 

Cerebellum,  size  of,  at  different  ness  and  deficiency,  290.    Generally 
periods  of  life,  36, 108.    Its  anatomy,  btrger  in  women  than  in  men,  297. 
79;-   IstheorganofAmativeness,  107.      Columbus's   Ijocality   represented 
Experiments  of  Flourens  and  Magen-  \a,rze,  300. 
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CoBilMtweness,  one  of  the  propen- 
■ities,  133.  I^lementaiy  nature  ot  the 
faculty,  138, 479.  Distinguished  from 
Destructiveness,  141.  Its  effects  in 
combination,  407.  410. 

Combe,  Dr.  Andrew,  on  plurality  of 
OTgans  in  the  brain,  36.    On  size  and 

S»wer,  41.  On  mental  exercise,  50. 
n  the  sense  of  sight,  276,  note.  Case 
of  derangement  of  Tune  reported  by, 
320.  On  the  talent  for  recollecting 
names.  332,  note.  On  happiness,  352. 
On  sympathy,  390.  His  uiswer  to 
Dr.  Biarclay's  objections,  449.  On  the 
effects  of  injuries  of  the  brain  on  the 
mental  manifestations,  460. 

Combinations  in  sise  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  404;  in  their  acti^ty,  412. 
Practical  application  of  the  doctrine 
of,  415.  The  effects  of  unusual  com<» 
binations  ought  not  to  be  rashly  pre- 
dicated, 41  !• 

Commands,  most  effectual  way  of 
giving,  393. 

Companion  of  Gall,  his  large  organ 
of  Language,  332. 

Comparison,  one  of  the  refleetiTe 
fikculties,  334.  Whether  possessed  by 
the  lower  animals,  341. 

Compassion,  201. 

Compliments,  prompted  by  Love  of 
Approbation,  192. 

Composition,  literary,  talent  for, 
412. 

Compression  of  the  brain,  effects  of, 
32 ;  of  the  infant  head  by  savage  na- 
tions, 426. 

Concealment  of  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, power  of,  produced  by  Secre- 
tiveness,  158. 

Concentrativeness,  organ  of,  173, 
310,  311,  note. 

Conception,  a  mode  of  action  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  357.  Wherein 
it  differs  from  imagination  and  me- 
mory, 366,  367. 

Conditions,  perception  of,  337. 

Configuration,  organ  of,  281. 

Conscientiousness,  oii§;an  of,  its 
situation,  218.  Not  admitted  by  Dr. 
Gall ;  established  by  Spurzheim,  223. 
Its  disease,  226. 

sentiment  of,  219.    Its  impoi^ 

tance  as  a  regulator  of  the  ether  facul- 
ties, 220.  Its  effects  in  combination, 
225.  Its  deficiency  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  other  faculties,  411.  Re- 
marks on,  480. 

Consciousness  does  not  reveal  or- 
gans, 29.  55,  270,  457.  Loealixes  the 
mind  in  the  head,  34.  Unity  of,  312. 
Analysis  of,  378.  Does  not  inform  us 
-'f  the  nature  of  mind,  497.    Cases  of 

able  or  divided  consciousness,  102, 

\  379. 


ConstroetiTeneas,  one  of  tlw  pv 
pensities,  173.  Its  difference  ia  am 
and  the  lower  animals,  179.  Aemarfca 
on,  479.  Its  effects  in  rtwu^tnatjes, 
408. 

Consumptioa*  pulmonajy,  iriwcha 
it  weakens  the  mind,  35. 

Contention,  love  of»  136. 

Conversation,  power  of,  325. 

Convolutions  of  the  bcain,  75.  Bs. 
lation  of  their  size  l«  tbe-  facoliies  ef 
the  mind,  77. 

Cook,  Captain,  his  lane  Locality, 
300. 

Cooper,  Sii:  Astley,  case  of  injniy 
of  the  nead  quoted  from,  34. 

Copernican  system,  slow  pragrsss 
of  belief  in  it,  26. 

Coronal  region  of  the  brain,  the  seal 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  85. 

Cwrpus  callosttm  of  the  brain,  73, 
75. 

Com  dTmil  confened  by  Locality, 
300. 

Coverley.  Sir  Roger  de,  202. 

Cowperouoted,  98, 100,184.-  Source 
of  his  diffiaence,  137. 

Coxt  Robert,  on  CmnbaiWeaess, 
139.  On  Destructiveness.  142,  150. 
On  the  laws  of  action  of  Bene  voleaoe, 
208.  On  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
faculties,  386.  His  objections  to  Dr. 
Combe's  views  of  sympathy,  390,  and 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim*s  claasiieatioa  of 
the  faculties,  477. 

Cox,  Dr.  Abram,  his  suggestions  for 
estimating  the  size  of  some  of  the 
cerebral  organs,  67. 

Crawford,  Dr.,  of  Dublia,  remarks 
on  insanity  by,  148. 

Cretins,  Cons^ctiveness  of  the, 
179. 

Criminals  not  always  punished  1^ 
remorse,  223.  Their  Ideality  aenenlly 
small,  243.  Effects  of  large  heads  ot 
401.  Treatment:  of,  418,  482.  Su- 
tistics  of  Crime. in  France,  445.  Do- 
cuments laid  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie 
before  Lord  Glenelg  relative  to  Con- 
victo  sent  to  Naw  South  Wales,  483. 
Phrenology  of  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of,  595,  502.  Examination 
of  heads  of  Criminals  at  Glasgow  and 
Newcastle,  502. 

Crook,  Dr.,  on  the  oiganof  Alimen- 
ttveness,  153. 

Cruelty,  147, 148. 

Crystallography,  281. 

Cudworth  maintained  the  ezisteace 
of  the  moral  sense,  218. 

Cullen,  Dr.,  on  the  obscurity  of  the 
functions  of  different  parts  oftbe  haam 
59. 

Cunning,  arises  fiom  Seeretivatssa 
160. 
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Cumn*8  wit,  255, 259.    His  organ      Dacrow,  the  equestrian,  his  origan 
of  Form  moderate,  280.    His    elo<  of  Concentrativeness  large,  129. 
quence,  324,  note.    His  Comparison      Dura  mater,  79. 
large,  336. 

Cuvier  admitted  Phrenology  to  be      Ear  does  not  reeoUect  or  judge  of 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  sounds,  316. 

of  physiology,  39.  Great  size  of  his  Edmondson,  Mr.  Richard,  on  Gon- 
brain,  76.  His  organ  of  Form  large,  structiveness  and  Weight,  180,  note; 
232.    His  retentire  memory,  368.         289. 

Edwards,  engraver,  hh  Construe 

Darwin,  instlEnee  of  reason  in  a  tiveness  and  Comparison  large,  177 
wasp,  quoted  from,  343,  note.  337.    * 

DaTy,  Sir  H.,  superstitious,  234.  Egyptians,  ancient,  heads  of,  435. 

Deaf  and  dumb  dancers,  313.  Elliotson,  Dr.,  on  reason  in  brutes. 

Dean,  murderer,  143.  343,  note.    Quoted,  34.    His  testimo 

Death  viewed  in  various  lights  by  ny  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  497. 
different  individuals,  156.    Fear  of,      Ellis,  Sir  W.  C,  his  testimony  in 
assuaged  by  the  sentiment  of  Hope,  favour  of  Phrenology,  491. 
229.  Engledue,  Dr.  W.  C,  his  testimony 

De  Bonald,  Mons.,  on  the  diversity  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  489. 
of  philosophical  systems,  54, 473.  English  delight    in   humour,  162 

Deference,  feeling  of,  produced  by 'Their  Self-Esteem,  Cautiousness,  and 
Veneration,  212.  Firmness  larger  than  those  of   the 

Defoe's    Individuality   and   Even-  French,  186, 198,  216. 
tuality,  311.  Engravers,  eminent,  have  large  or 

Delille,  French  poet,  his  Ideality  gans  of  Constructiveness  and  Imita- 
large,  240.  tion,  177, 262. 

Dempsey,  murderer,  92, 188, 194.         E.  S.,  of  Dublin,  character  and  head 

Desmculios,  his  observations  on  the  of,  148. 
relation  between  the  intelligence  of      Europeans,  their  moral  and  intellec- 
animals,  and  the  depth  and  number  of  tual  superiority,  421.   Account  of  theii 
their  cerebral  convolutions,  77.  heads,  434. 

Destructiveness,  one  of  the  propen*      Eustaehe,  a  negro,  engravings  of  his 
sities,    illustrations  of^  140,  et  seq.  head,  87t  202,  447. 
Remarks  on,  479.  Eventuality,  one  of  the  perceptive 

organ  of,  its  situation,  138.  Its  faculties,  function  of,  309.    Observa- 

effects  in  combination,  406,  410.  tions  on,  333. 

Devil,  actions  sometimes  ascribed      organ  of,  its  sise  how  discri 

to  the  temptation  of  the,  149.  minated,  308: 

Dewar,  Dr.,  his  report  of  a  case  of      Eyes,  their  functions,  276.     He- 
divided  consciousness,  370.  mory  of  forms  and  colours  not  depen- 
.  DiploS  of  the  skull,  80.  dent  on  the,  280     Do ,  not  perceive 

Discrimination,  power  of,  improved  the  relations  of  colours,  289.  Large 
by  practice,  93.  organ  of  Language  indicated  by  their 

Dissection  of  an  organ  does  not  re-  prominence  and  aepression,  322. 
veal  its  vital  functions,  56. 

Dobson,  William,  painter,  portrait  Faeial  angle  of  Camper  described,  58. 
of,  283.  Faculties,  mental,  their  plurality, 

Dogs,  Adhesiveness  very  strong  in,  36.  Connexion  of,  with  particular 
117;  Their  Destructiveness,  150;  organs,  52.  Meaning  of  the  term,  101. 
Love  of  Approbation,  194;  Benevo-  Dr.  Spurzheim's  classification  of  them» 
lence,  206.  Their  Locality  supposed  105.  Objections  to  that  classification, 
to  enable  them  to  return  home  from  a  477.  Modes  of  their  action,  350. 
great  distance,  303.  Seem  to  have  Their  mutual  influence,  355.  Effects 
an  idea  of  numbers,  306,  and  time,  316.  of  size  in  the  organs  on  their  manifes- 

Dolci,  Ludovico,  bis  division  of  the  tation,400.  Their  combinations,  404. 
head  into  compartments,  40.  Their .  number,  449.    Two  kinds  of 

Douglas,  Mr.  W.,  painter,  his  inte-  their  affections,  478.  Feblings,  107. 
rest  in  perspective,  285.  PropenMitiest  ib.    SentimentSf  180.   In- 

Dramati«2  authors  have  large  Imita-  tellkctual  Faculties,  264.  JSs- 
tion,  261.  temat  senses^ib.     FacultUt  vokich  pro* 

Dreaming  explicable  only  by  plura-  cure  knowledge  of  external  objecte,  and 
lity  of  cerebral  organs,  37.  Phrenolo-  their  quaiitiet  and  relations,  276.  Rl- 
gical  explanation  af,  363.  .  fleotiyb  Faculties,  355. 
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Fuiafa,  ProTesmr,  of  GMnbridge,  His  LocaKty  large,  300.  Itu  gmft- 
bit  orgmn  of  Weight  lane,  286.  nesn.  453. 

Farqaharaon.  Dr.  F.,  nis  testimony  6ail»  Dr.F.  J.,  the  fbunderof  Phreno- 
in  favour  of  Phrenology,  493.  logy*  60.    Quoted  on  idiocy,  45.    Was 

Females  hare  a  greater  emtowment  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  plurality  of 
of  Philoprogenitiveness  than  msAeS,  cerebral  organs,  58,  nete.  Regaitled 
118.  Ditterence  between  their  brains  the  mind  as  a  single  principle,  103. 
and  those  of  m^es,  114*  Their  Can-  Did  not  admit  a  distinct  organ  of  Jas- 
tiousness  and  Veneration  lai^ger,  198,  tice,  204,  223.  His  rtews  of  the  fa- 
214.  culty  of  Hope,  227.     His  theory  of  the 

Fer0,  the  organ  of  Destmctireness  single  impressions  perceived  by  dbu- 
lane  in  the,  150.  ble  organs  of  the  external  senses,  269. 

Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,tm  the  political  His  organ  of  Form  deficient,  281 ,  nau. 
freedom  of  the  English,  186.  On  the  harmony  of  colon  rs,  292.    His 

--—  Mr.,  case  of  ini^ility  to  pfer-  views  of  Eventuality,  312.  Admitted 
ceive  persnective,  284.  His  organ  of  two  oigans  of  Language,  326.  His 
Sixe  small,  285, 356.  division  of  men  into  six  classes,  404 

—  Mr.  Jiobert,  M.  P.»  his  testi-  On  national  ehamoter  and  skulls,  423 
mony  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  488.       His'  merits    and    discoveries,  475 

Ferriar,  Dr.,  eases  of  injury  of  the  Names  of  the  faculties  adopted  by 

brain  mentioned  by,  461,  «i  «eg.  him,  481. 

Fife.  Mr.  John,  his  testunony  in  fa*  '    Garrick's  Imitation,  260. 

vonr  of  Phrenology,  488.  Gauls,  their  character  as  given  hf 

Firmness,  one  of  the  sentiments,  Tacitus,  422. 

use  of^  215.  Nature  of  the  faculty,  480.      Georze  III.,  his  large  oi^gans  of  In- 
Fisher,  Miss  Clara,  her  large  Secre-  dividuaiity  and  Form,  280. 

tiveness  and  Love  of   Approbation,      Gibson,  Mr.  P.,  painter,  his  hige 

168,  194.     Engraving  of  ner  head,  organ  of  Size,  and  exceHenee  in  per- 

showing  large  imitation,  263.    .  spective,  2S5. 

Fleebier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  egotism      Glenelg,  Lord,  documents  laid  be- 
ef, 185.  fore  him  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  re- 
Flint,  Rev.  Timothy,  his  account  of  lative  to  convicts  sent  to  New  Sooth 

the  American  Indians,  430,  and  Ne-  Wales,  482. 

gross,  433.  Godwin  displays  little  Eventuality, 

Flourens'  experiments  on  the  cere-  310. 

bellam,  109.  GoidsmitVs  writings  display  mode- 

Form,  one  of  the  perceptive  facul-  rate  Secretiveness,  162.    His  Love  of 

ties,  its  vigour  not  proportionate  to  the  Approbation,  192. 

acuteness  of  vision,  280.    Its  effects      Good,  Dr.  Mason,  on  the  tricks  of 

in  combination,  408.  the  mockine-bird,  263. 

Forster's  Journey  from  Bengal  to      Gordon,  James,  murderer,  142,  223. 

England,  quoted,  198.  Dr.  J<^n>  admitted  the  con« 

Francois,  (Cordonnier,)  poet,  his  respondence  between  the  size  of  the 

Ideality  large,  240.  .  skull  and  that  of  the  brain,  81. 

Fnuudin,  Captain,  his  large  head,      Gottfried,  murderess,  her  head,  86, 

400.  87,143,163,200. 

—  Benjamin,  his  Order,  Compari-  '  Gregory,  Dr.  John,  on  the  necessity 
son,  and  Causality  large,  308, 337, 345.  of  studying  the  mind  in  connexion 

Fraser's  Language  and  reflective  with  the  body,  52. 
omns  small,  332,  356.  >-—  Dr.  William,  his  organ  of  Lan- 

French,  their  intellectual  character,  guage  affected  by  the-  use  of  morphia, 
228.    Why  the  leaders  of  fashion,  233.  332.    His  testimony  in  favour  of  rhre- 
Rttemble  the  ancient  Gauls,  422.  Dr.  nology,  498. 
Yimont's  account  of  their  heads,  439.       Gnffiths,  murderer,  200,  202,  206, 

^— —  soldier,  engraving  of  skull  of,  341. 
217.  Guise,  Due  de,  remarkable  case  of 

Fnmtal  sinus,  what,  82.    Throws  injury  of  the  head,  466,  468. 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  observa- 

tiim  of  Individuality,  280.    Form,  ib.      H.,  Mrs.,  head  of,  92. 
Size,  285 ;  and  Locality,  303.  Haggart,  David,  murderer  and  rob- 

Fry,  Mrs.,  135.  ber,  137,  143,  163,  188, 194,  217,  223, 

224. 

'^lileo  and  his  discoveries,  how      Hall,  Sir  James,  his  oijsanoi  Weight 
ed   by  his  contemporaries,  26.  large,  286. 
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AaUyiMrlon,  Ijord  D.  O.,  hts^teiti- 
moujr  in  farour  of  Phrenology,  496. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  R.  W.,  fau egotism, 
185. 

Handera  Tune  large,  321. 
Hannibal  fond  of  stratagelD,  161. 
Hare,  Mr.  S.,  his  testuoony  in  favour 
of  Phrenology,  490. 

William*  murderer,  •  86,  J35, 

143,  202,  406. 

Harvey  and   his  discoveries,  how 

treated  by  his  contemporaries,  27, 455, 

Haydn's  organ  of  Tune  larger  321. 

Hay  don,  Mr.,  painter,  his  organs  ot 

Constructive  ness,  Colouring,  andCau- 

sality  large,  177,  291,  345,  409. 

Hazlitt's  Wonder  and  Ideality  large, 
234,248. 

Heaman,  murderer,  143. 
Helvetius,  his  erroneous  theory,  that 
man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of 
lus  hands,  264. 

Henri  Quatre,  his  Benevolence 
large,  201.  His  forehead,  333.  His 
Comparison  large,  337. 

Herschel,  Sir  W.,  his  Cqnstroctive- 
ness  laiffe,  177. 

Sir  John,  on  the  cause  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  power  of  distinguishing 
colours,  292.  On  the  difference  of  the 
talents  for  mathematical  and  general 
reasoning,  301. 

Hindoos  have  small  brains,  47. 
Their  ears  high,  88.  £ngraving  ot 
skull  of  one,  424.  Their  sentiments 
of  truth  weak,  224.  Their  language 
figurative,  335.  Resemblance  of  their 
skulls  to  each  other,  424. 

Hirschfeld,  Dr.  S.  K.,his  testimony 
in  favour  of  Phrenology,  493. 

Hobbes  denied  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  of  Benevolence,  206,  and  ot 
ihe  moral  sense,  217,  226. 

Home,  Sir  £verard,  observations 
on  his  proposed  mode  of  investigating 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  470. 

Homer*s  Ideality  represented  large, 
241.  Sometimes  overloads  his  de- 
scriptions  with  similes,  397.  Sup- 
posed  origin  of  his  genius,  403. 

Hood*s  case  of  a  patient  who  lost 
the  use  of  language,  329, 356.  His  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  Phrenolo^,  486. 
Hope,  organ  of»  its  situation,  227. 
Remarks  on,  480. 

Hop[>e,  Dr.,  case  of  disease  of  the 
orenn  of  Time  reported  byi  315. 
Howard,  John,  135. 
Humboldt,  brother  of  the  traveller, 
his  large  organs  of  Number,  Order, 
and  Language,  305,  308,  332. 

Hume;  David,  displays  great  Caus- 
ality, 345. 

— —  Mr.  Joseph,  his  laiige  head  and 
powerful  mind,  401. 


Hunter,  Mr.  John,  aastomist, 
ease  of  his  organ  of  Weight,  288. 

■  Dr.  Robert,  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  Phrenology,  499. 

Hussey,  murderer,  143. 

Hutcheson,  Dr.,  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  sense,  219. 

Ideality,  One  of  the  sentiments,  239. 
Considered  with  reference  to  Taste, 
398.    Remark  on,  480. 

Idiocy,  partial,  explicable  only  by  a 
plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  37.  A 
very  small  brain  always  accompanied 
by  idiocy,  45.  Condition  of  the  coo- 
volutions  in  idiocy,  78.  Number  of 
idiots  in  different  countries,  444.  Idiot 
who  became  intellisent  in  consequence 
of  a  wound  on  the  head,  476. 

Imitation,  faculty  of,  260.  Seems 
to  be  a  mere  propensity,  480. 

Individuality,  one  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  its  functions,  277.  Whether 
a  perceptive  faculty,  480. 

Inglis,  Dr.  James,  his  testimony  in 
favour  of  Phrenology,  489. 

Inhabitiveness,  organ  of,  according 
to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  120.  • 

Insani^,  state  of  the  convolutions 
in,  73.  Case  of  insanity  on  one  side 
of  the  head,  379.  Sometimes  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  moral  de- 
pravity, 148.  Some  of  the  phenomena 
of,  explained,  353.  Insanity  of  the  in* 
tellectual  faculties,  358. 

Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  his  Wonder 
and  Self-Esteem  large,  236. 

Italians,  delight  in  humour,  162. 

Jardine,  Mr.,  engineer,  his  organ  ot 
Weight  la»e,  286. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  part  of  a  review  of 
Lord  Byron's  Tragedies  assigned  to, 
248. 

Jervis,  Jacob,  his  Benevolence  large, 
202. 

Joan  of  Arc,  appearance  of  St.  Mi- 
chael to,  230. 

John,  St.,  represented  with  large 
Veneration  and  Benevolence,  210. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  fond  of  unu* 
sual  words  and  expressions,  234.  His 
lane  head  and  energy  of  character,  349. 

Joseph,  Mr.  Samuel,  sculptor,  his 
Constructiveness  and  Imitation  large, 
177, 262. 

Jupiter's  forehead  represented  pro- 
minent by  ancient  artists,  291. 

Kames,  liogd,  on  appetite  for  hunt- 
ing, 140.  Admits  Acquisitiveness  to 
be  a  primitive  propensity,  164.  Ad- 
mits a  moral  sense,  219.  On  the  no- 
lion  of  time,  315.  Adiiits  twen^  ot 
the  phrenolofieal  faculties,  449. 
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Kembte,  John,  ^,  121.  MarteD,  Mr.  Geoi^,  his 

Kinc,   Dr.,  case  of  Secretiveiiess  io  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 

quoted  from,  160.  Mnti^nalism,  objectioa  that  Phien»> 

Knox,  Vicesimus,  on  hunting,  140.  logy  leads  to,  considered,  455. 

Matthews,  comedian,  261,  279. 

La  Fontaine's  head  lai^ge,  399.  Maxwell,  robber,  412. 

language,  faeuItT  of,  322.    Too  ex-      Measurements  of  heads  and  skulls^ 
clusiTely  oultivated  in  ordinary  educa-  tables  of,  94,  436. 

tion,  325.  Melancthon,  head  of,  86,  135,  341, 

-  organ  of,  histoi^  of  its  discore-  406. 

17,  GO.    Its  size,  how  indicated,  322.  Memoir,  analysis  of,  367.     Mr, 

Le  Sage's  Indinduality  and  Even*  Hewett  Watson  on  the  peculiarities  of 

taality,  311.  memory,  271. 

Leslie,  Prof,  his  organ  of  Weight  Metaphysicians  neglected  origaniza 

lane,  286.                                           '  tion,  or  supposed  the  mind  to  be  na 

Lindsay,  DaWd,  his  style  Tetbose,  terial,  52. 

325.  Milne,  Mr.  James,  Dr.  Spnnheim's 

Linn,  parricide,  head  of,  108,  135,  Fisit  to  bis  workship,  176.     His  ina- 

143,  163.  bility  to  distinguish  ooknirs,  290. 

Locality,  one  of  the  perceptive  faeul-  M  ind  known  only  in  connexion  with 

ties,  296.  body,  28,  34,  52.     Whether  simple  or 

Locke,  on  the  slow  progress  of  new  an  agg^gate  of  separate  powers,  101. 

c^inions,  25,  453.    Engraving  of  his  Question  as  to  its  aiateriaii^  or  unau« 

head,  showing  Ideality  small,  214.  On  teriality,  455. 

ideas,  269.    His  Causality  large,  341.  Mitchell,  murderer,  109. 

Lockey,  murderer,  143.  Monkeys,  their  brains,  96.     Have 

Logan,  Mr.,  of  Leith,  his  analc^ical  large  Philoprogenitiveness  and  Lore 

method  of  reasoning,  336.  of  Approbation,  112,  194. 

Louis  X[.,  Secretireness  of,  159.  Monro  primusf  on  the  relation  be- 

Love  of  Approbation  distinguished  tween  power  of  the  external  senses 

from  Self-Esteem,  189,  193.    Distin-  and  sise  of  their  organs,  44. 

guished  from  Benevolence,  201.    Its  Moore  quoted,  130.     His  Compah- 

effects  in  combination,  407.    Remarks  son,  336,  3i38.    Engraving  of  his  fore- 

on,  479.  head,  308.    His  style,  323.     Bad  taste 

Lungs,  large,  favourable  to  cerebral  of  some  of  his  early  verses,  397. 

activity,  319,  note.  Mountfbrt,  Mrs.,  mnrderess,  ease  of, 

149. 

M.,  Rev.  Mr.,  92, 106, 135, 194, 223.  Murat,  Napoleon's  description  of 

Mabillon's  talents  brightened  by  an  the  character  of,  136.    His  energy  of 

injury  of  the  head,  476.  mind,  400. 

Macdonald,  Lawrence,  sculptor,  410.  Mutilation  of  the  brain  incapable  of 

Macinnes,   Mary,  murderess,  131,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  fonc- 

137, 143,  199.  tions  of  its  parts,  471. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  O.  S.,  on  the  pro-  Mutual  influence  *>f  the  cerebral  or* 

penstty  to  fight,  138.    On  relative  po-  gans,  382.  Modifies  the  effects  of  sise, 

sition,  299.    On  the  qua1i6cations  of  386. 
a  teacher,  311.    His  work  on  Taste, 

396.  Nations  with  small  brains  conquered 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  account  by  those  with  large,  47.    Coincidence 

of  conscience,  219.  between  their  characters  and  the  de- 

Dr.  John,  his  testimony  in  velopement  of  their  brains,  420. 

favour  of  Phrenology,  503.  Neill,  Dr.  P.,  his  opinion  of  Phreno- 

Maclachlan,    his    large    organ  of  logy.  496. 

Weight,  286.  Nerves,  relation  of  size  to  power  of, 

Macflaren,  Mr.  Charles,  his  testimo-  42. 

ny  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  500.  New  Hollanders,  enmving  of  skull 

Macnish,  Mr.  Robert,  on  spectral  il-  of  one,  52,  176.  Sir  W.  Scott's  de- 
lusions, 361.  His  testimony  in  favour  scription  of  them,  51.  Description  of 
of  Phrenology,  499.  their  heads  and  character,  4^. 

MaltC'Biun's  account  of  the  races  New    Zealanders,    character   and 

which  inhtUiit  France,  447.  braina  of«  429. 

Marryat.  Capuin,  his  Eventuality  Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  oppositf  on  to  hit 

'arge,  310.  discoveries,  27. 

Ma»h,  Dr.  Henry»  his  testimony  in  Niool,  Mr.  John  Inglis,  case  of  ds 

■'our  of  Phrenology,  604.  fanged  Language  reported  by,  331. 
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Ktebet,  nardarer,  143.  Quickly,  Mn.,  ui  illustration  of  In. 

Komber,  one  of  the  i>ereeptive  fa-  diriduality  and  £rentuality»  312. 
eoUies,  situation  and  history  of  the 

discovery  of  ifs  organ,  303-4.  Sui>-  Ramroohun  Roy,  head  of,  46,  223, 
posed  by  Gall  to  be  necessary  to  musi-  234,  332,  399. 

cal  composers,  317.  Kapnael's  skull,  175,  nott.    His  n* 

presentation  of  Christ's   head,  210. 

Objections  to  Phraaolc^  considered  Uharacter  of  his  works  compared  with 
-^That  the  frontal  sinus  renders  it  im-  his  head,  408. 

poasible  to  ascertain  the  cerebral  de«  Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  maintains  the 
velopemrnt,  83 :  that  there  are  clever  existence  of  the  moral  sense,  219. 
men  with  retreating  foreheads,  332;  His  answer  to  Berkeley's  aYgument 
that  the  science  is  not  new,  448.  about  evidence  of  existence,  347. 

Order,  faculty  of,  306.      Remarks      Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  im- 
on,  480.  provement  of  the  power  of  discri- 

Organs,  cerebral,  their  plurality  de*  mination  by  practice,  93.    His  impres 
monstrated,  36*  40.    The  functions  of,  sions  on  seeing  Raphael's  pictures, 
hot  discoverable  by  dissection,  56.  409. 

Definition  of  the  term,  70.  Length  Rolando's  experiments  on  the  brains 
and  1>readth  of,  how  ascertained,  88.  of  the  lower  animals  unsatisfactory. 
The  largest  most  prone  to  action,  100,  471. 

354.    Talent  of  recollecting  their  si-      Rousseau,  J.  J.,  denies  the  social 
toation,  300.     Their  arrangement  in  nature  of  roan,  133.    His  description 
groujM,  383.    Effects  of  their  size  and  of  the  French  character,  441. 
activity  on  the  manifestation  of  the 

faihilties,  399.     Their  difference  of      Sandwich  Islanders,  account  of  thtir 
appearance  disooverable,  450.    Their  character  and  heads,  434. 
plurality  explains  phenomena  other-      Savages,  their  compression  of  the 
wise  unaccountable,  396,  469.  infant  head,  426. 

Otto,  Dr.)  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Scotch  head  and  character,  437. 
Phrenology^  494.  Great  number  of  idiots  in  Scotland* 

Owen,  Mr.,  of  New  Lanark,  denies  444. 
the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  Acqui-      Sc^ttt  Sir  Walter,  his  description 
sitiveness,  169.  of  King  Robert  Bruce's  vengeance  on 

Cormac  Doil,  140.    On  sapematural 

Paley  denied  the  existence  of  the  personages,  232. 
moral  sense,  219,  227.  Secretiveness,  one  of  the  propensi- 

Perception  is  the  function  of  the  ties,  its  nature  and  objects,  158.    Re- 
brain,  not  of  the  external  organs  of  the  marks  on,  479. 
senses,  or  the  nerves,  266.    Is  the  low-      Self-  Esteem,  one  of  the  sentiments, 
est  degree  of  activity  of  the  intellec-  181.    Its  effects  in  combination.  407. 
tual  faculties,  356.  Remarks  on,  479 

Perceptive  faculties,  276.  Each  Senses,  external,  their  power  in  pro« 
probably  adapted  to  the  natural  laws  portion  to  the  size  of  their  organs,  43, 
of  its  objects,  342,  tuHe.    Modes  of  et  seq.    I'heir  functions,  264.    Do  not 

form  ideas,  266,  325. 

Sentiments,  modes  of  their  action, 
350.    Remarks  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  propensities,  478. 
Shakspeare  (quoted,  158,  160,  204, 


their  action,  355. 

Philoprogenitiveness,  one  of  the  pro 
pensities,  111,  479. 

Piti'engraving  of  his  head,  308. 

Playfair,  Prof,  on  the  slow  progress 


of  new  opinions,  25.    His  logical  mode  241,  337.  •  Origin  of  his  genius,  403. 
of  reasoning,  336.  Sheridan,  remarks  on  his  wit,  255 

Poets  have  successfully  observed  Engraving  of  his  forehead,  308. 
human  natare,  55.  Sight,  sense  of,  acute  in  proportion 

Pope,  secretive  character  of,  160.  to  the  size  ofits  organs,  44.  Erroneous 
His  idea  of  Hope  producing  expecta-  theory  of  its  rectification  by  touch,  267 
tionof  a  future  state,  229.  Does  not  acquire  its  functions  froa 

Pratt,  Miss,  in  7^  Inheritanee^  a  touch  or  habit,  274. 
personiieation  of  Individuality,  278,      Simpson,  Mr.  James,  on  the  sense 
374  of  resistance,  271.    His  testimony  ii 

Prichard,  Dr.,  on  the  organs  of  the  favour  of  Phrenology,  492. 
passions,  57.  Size  of  an  organ,  cherts  panbtUf  s 

Propensities,  remarks  on  the  dis-  measure  of  power  in  its  function,  41, 
tinetion  between  the  sentiments  and  et  9§q.  Circumstances  whieh  modify 
the,  478  the  effects  of,  48,  386.    How  ascer* 


il6  imMOC. 

tainad,  8S.    Its  effects  on  the  mani-       Tasso  believed  that  he  aaw  mmk 
fettation  of  the  faculty,  399.  eonrersed  with  spirits,  230. 

one  of  the  perceptive  fsAuIties,      Temperaments  indicate  to  «  eeitaia 

284.  extent  the  constitutional  qaalitaes  of 

Skull,  nerer  supposed  to  be  the  the  brain,  48.  Modify  the  effects  of 
cause  of  different'  talents,  61.  Ac-  Ideality,  244.  Their  effects  on  the 
commodates  itself  to  the  size  and  form  activity  of  the  faculties,  351.  Nervous 
of  the  brain,  79.  Its  |)late8  not  parallel  and  sanguine,  conduce  to  refiaMsent, 
in  heads  of  some  animals,  206.     Ef*  .980. 

fects  of  temperament  on  its  texture.      Time,  one  of  the  intelleotoai  fiuml- 
436.  ties,  313. 

8.  L-flfiss,  curious  ease  of  spectral  Tragedyt  origin  of  the  pleasure  of 
illusions,  287,  359.  from,  351. 

Socrates,  his  great  forehead,  346.      Tune,  one  of  the  intellectoal  fiKSUl 
His  demon,  230.    Believed  in  the  ex-  ties,  316. 
istence  ef  God,  346. 

Speech,  faculty  of,  not  the  result  of      Uncle  Toby,  character  of,  135i. 
the  sense  of  hearing,  273.    Fluency 
of,  increased  by  practice,  395.  Veneration,  sentioient  of,  208.    Its 

Spurzheim,   Dr.  J.  6.,  birth    and  effects  in  combination,  407.    Weakia 
death  of,  62,  475.    Quoted  on  idiocy,  the  French,  441.    Remarks  on,  497. 
45.      Engraving  of    his   skull,    51.       Vimont,  Dr.,  his  testimony  in  favour 
Warmth  of  his  temper,  95.    His  clas-  of  Phrenology,  498. 
sification  of  the  faculties,  105,  477.      Virtue,  different  theories  oi^  given 
His  visit  to  Mr.  Milne's  workshop  in  by  the  metaphysicians,  218. 
Edinburgh,  176.    On  the  perception      VisionSt  sources  of  belief  in,  and 
of  resemblance  and  difference,  2S3.  liabilitT  to  see,  230, 237,  358. 
On  the  cause  of  tingle  impressions      Viteilius,  head  of,  89, 143,  40& 
being  communicated  to  the  mind  by      Voltaire,  an  infidel,  thoui^  his  Ve- 
doubU  organs  of  senses,  270.    On  the  neration  vras  laif  e,  207.    -Believed  in 
anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  451,  Uie  existence  of  God,  348. 
note.    His  merits  and  discoveries,  474. 

Stewart,  Mr.  Dugald,  on  the  unim-  Washington,  407. 
portaneo  of  determining  the  nature  Watson,  Mr.  Hewett,  on  the  writings 
and  essence  of  the  mind  with  reference  of  Sheridan  and  Pope,  310,  note.  Hit 
to  the  study  of  its  phenomena,  70.  work  on  the  Statistics  of  Phrenology, 
Admits  a  moral  sense,  219.  Does  not  454.  His  testinM>ny  in  fiivoor  of  Phie- 
treat  of  wonder,  237.    His  theonr  of  nology,  491. 

the  origin  of  the  oleasure  derived  from  Weight,  a  perceptive  fiienltf^  285. 
tragedy,  351.  On  the  production  of  Necessary  to  harp-playing,  317. 
new  principles  of  action  by  the  asso-  Welsh,  Rev.  David,  on  the  nagle* 
ciation  of  ideas,  382.  On  the  diffe-  ness  of  the  mind,  103.  His  views  of 
rpnce  of  the  talents  and  dispositions  the  faculty  of  Coacenttativeness,  121. 
of  nations,  420.  Admits  more  facul*  Wilson,  James,  a  blind  nan,  his  w- 
ties  than  the  phrenologists,  449.  gans  of  Colouring  small,  297. 

Satures  of  the  skull,  80.    .  Wit,  difficulty  of  its  defiaitioo,  249L 

Sympathy,  analysis  c^,  390.  -   Case  of  Its  morbid  exoitement,  363. 

Wonder,  organ  of,  its  situation,  23Ql 

Tacitus,  his  style  chantcterized  by     Wordsworth  strongly  manifests  Phi- 
Concentrativeness,  126.  loproi^Bitiveness,    113.      Ernes  t/ 

Tardr»  murderer,  143, 144, 163.        taste  in  his  poetry,  397. 
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